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CHAPTER    CXXXVI. 

Thb  Inaiigand  address  of  the  new  President  was  a 
strange  medley  of  sonorous  generalities  and  unfit  par* 
ticularities ; — an  historical  commendation  of  the  Consti- 
tntion,  a  vindication  of  himself  from  the  desire  of  **  altera- 
tion ;** — an  eulogistic  appeal  to  the  people,  as  the  source 
of  an  elective  government,  needing,  he  assured  them,  not 
the  ud  of  ^ robes  or  diamonds;" — an  approval  of  the 
policy  of  the  late  administratipn  and  a  just  tribute  to 
Washington;  a  boon  to  the  Federalists,  in  a  declared 
purpose  to  maintain  **  their  system  of  neutrality  and  io»- 
partiality  ;"  and  a  lure  to  the  Democrats,  in  an  avowal 
of  his  '^  personal  esteem  for  the  French  nation.*'  The 
thoughts,  the  language,  and  the  tone  were  all  of  a  sort  to 
win  unthinking  favor ;  yet  he  uttered  opinions,  and  in- 
dulged prejudices  at  variance  with  all  he  thus  proclaimed, 
at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  take  his  oath  of  office. 

Alternate  feelings  swayed  in  the  breast  of  Adams^ 

pride  at  his  elevation*— doubts  as  to  his  position*— distrust 

of  the  Federalists — fear  of  the  Democrats.    The  glory  of 

Washington  he  saw,  overshadowing  and  pursuing  him, — 

Vol.  VIL— 1 
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the  blandishments  of  Jefferson  folloi^ing  and  soliciting 
him  ;  jealous  of  the  one,  contemning  the  other.  Hatred 
of  England — dislike  to  France — aversion  to  the  financial 
system,  because  it  was  Hamilton's,  and  had  succeeded ; 
apprehension  of  change,  lest  it  should  fail — all  were  pres- 
ent. Thus  acted  upon  by  opposing  passions  and  opposite 
forces,  he  stood,  with  the  power  of  the  nation  in  his 
hands,  paralyzed  by  his  own  incertitudes.  '^I  am  the 
President  of  three  votes  ofdy^^  *  was  his  ever  mortifying, 
ever  returning  reflection. 

The  Cabinet,  instead  of  a  support,  was  a  restraint 
upon  him.  He  felt  it  was  not  his,  but  the  Cabinet  of 
Washington.  "These  were  but  puppets,"  he  wrote  to 
Jefferson,  *'  danced  upon  the  wires  of  two  jugglers  behind 
the  scenes,  and  these  jugglers  were  Hamilton  and  Wash- 
ington. How  you  stare  at  the  name  of  Washington!"! 
This  Cabinet  is  seen,  though  not  seeking  war,  yet  reluc« 
tant  to  further  negotiation,  when  all  the  interests  of  the 
country  demanded  peace,  could  peace  be  maintained 
without  a  sacrifice  of  national  honor.  Thus,  when  every 
consideration  required  prompt  decision  and  manly  action, 
nothing  was  decided  and  nothing  done. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  Ames  found  Adams  the  morning 
after  his  inauguration.  Retiring  from  public  life,  in  sink- 
ing health,  he  paid  a  parting  visit  to  the  President.  In 
this  interview,  he  suggested  to  him  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  France,  of  which  he  named  George  Cabot 
as  one.  Immediately  after,  Adams  "sought"  an  inter* 
view  with  Jefferson,  who  joyed  as  he  felt  him  nibbling  at 
the  bait.    The  President  intimated  to  him  the  idea  of 

*  Ad«mi*8  Woilu,  alliidiiig  to  liit  mijarity  orer  Jeffsnon — 11  to  68. 
f  Adams  to  Jeffenon.    Qninqj,  Jane  80, 1818. 
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■ending  him  on  this  mission  to  Paris,  which  not  being  eo» 
couragedy  he  proposed  to  him  the  nomination  of  Gerrj 
and  Madison,  jointly  with  Pinckney. 
'  Jefferson  questioned  Madison's  acceptance,  but  prom- 
ised to  ascertain  his  views.  Adams  then  hastened  to  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  who  evinced  a  fixed  opposition 
to  Madison.*  Staggered  by  this,  and  fearing  the  Senate 
might  not  confirm  his  nomination,  he  abandoned  him. 

Adams  was  already  entirely  at  fault.  The  partisans 
of  France  now  paid  him  ''the  most  adulatory  addresses.^  t 
The  French  minister,  Adet,  asked  and  was  admitted  to  a 
private  interview.  The  nomination  of  Jefferson  was 
urged.  The  wind  had  changed,  Adams  did  not  concur. 
^  To  see  such  a  character  as  Jefferson,  and  much  more 
such  an  unknown  being  as  Pinckney,  brought  ovej  my 
head,  and  trampling  on  the  bellies  of  hundreds  of  other 
men  infinitely  his  superiors  in  talents,  services,  and  repu- 
tation, filled  me  with  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  us 
all.  It  demonstrated  to  me,  if  the  project  succeeded,  our 
Constitution  could  not  have  lasted  four  years.  We  should 
have  been  set  afloat  and  landed,  the  Lord  knows  where.^| 

Adopting  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Vice  President, 
f<Nr  his  non-acceptance  of  the  embassy — his  official  sta- 
tion— although  he  had  offered  him  the  missdon ;  Adams 

*  Of  this  interview  two  differing  ttatementt  eziet— <me  by  Adune^  written 
kng  after,  the  other,  written  when  is  not  certain.  Adams  states,  **  he  seri- 
ooslj  donbted  whether  the  Senate  wonld  not  negative  Madison,"  and  he  **  coih 
ehded  to  amii  iUn."  Jeffisrson  relates,  '*  I  consnlted  Mr.  Madison,  he  dedimtd 
as  I  expected.  I  think  it  was  on  Monday,  the  dxih  of  March,  we  met  at  dk^ 
IMP  at  General  Washington's,"  and  on  tiutt  dny  he  informed  him  of  Madison's 
lefnsaL  Washington's  term  expired  on  Friday,  the  third  of  March,  he  was 
present  at  the  inangnration  on  Saturday,  and  left  Philadelphia  ea  Momdof 
mommgy  the  sixth  of  March. 

t  Administration  of  Washington  and  Adams,  L  476. 

t  Adan^  Wofki^  riii  SSS,  68ff,  5SS. 
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Aeclared,  ^  Jeflbrson  would  not  go.  *  **  *  We  shall  never 
be  respected  in  Europe  while  we  confound  ranks  in  this 
manner.  If  we  wish  not  to  be  degraded  in  the  eyes 
of  foreigners,  we  should  not  degrade  ourselves.  What 
would  have  been  thought  in  Europe,  if  the  King  of  France 
had  sent  Monsieur,  his  eldest  brother,  as  an  envoy? 
What,  of  the  king  of  England,  if  he  had  sent  the  Prince 
of  Wales  7  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  in  essence,  in  the  same  situ- 
ation. He  is  the  first  prince  of  the  country,  and  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  sovereign  authority,  quoad  hoc.  His  con- 
sideration in  France  is  nothing.  They  consider  nobody 
but  themselves.  *  *  *  To  a  Frenchman,  the  most  im- 
portant man  in  the  world  is  himself-^and  the  most  im- 
portant nation  is  France." 

Time  decides  for  the  irresolute.  The  event,  which 
the  Democratic  press  had  predicted,  occurred. 

In  the  infancy  of  their  power  the  Directory  of  France 
clothed  their  energy  with  an  affected  moderation.  Whilst 
stimulating  by  every  incentive  the  military  ardor  of  the 
French  nation,  and  extending  their  wide  conquests,  they 
professed  a  desire  of  peace.  Thus,  by  contrast  with  the 
fierceness  of  their  predecessors,  they  won  the  confidence  of 
those  of  their  subjects,  who  were  weary  of  war,  and  in- 
fused a  fatal  weakness  into  the  counsels  of  their  enemies. 

The  great  career  of  victory  continued.  The  smaller 
powers  along  the  Rhine  bad,  one  by  one,  succumbed, 
trembling  before  the  massive  armies,  whose  approach 
spread  consternation  throughout  farther  Germany.  The 
Mediterranean  States  of  Italy  had  ceased  to  exist  In- 
stead of  a  well-compacted  confederacy,  which  would  pro- 
mote, the  common  welfare  of  its  members,  but  might 
resist  aggression,  small  defenceless  associations  were 
formed,  having  nothing  in  common  but  the  latinized 
names,  under  which  they  were  aggregated,  and  their 
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common  dependein^  upon  France*  Foor  powerful  at^ 
mies,  drawn  in  succemon  from  the  hereditary  donuniona 
of  Austria,  she  had  exterminated ;  a  fifth  only  remained 
to  be  destroyed,  and  her  sway  would  extend  unresisted 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic. 

With  her  power  thus  established,  no  m<^ves  tor  dis* 
simulation  were  supposed  to  exist.  Policy  gave  place  to 
pride ;  proposals  of  peace  were  the  precursors  to  insult 
The  mask  of  republican  moderation  was  thrown  asid^ 
and  the  Directory,  from  beneath  their  iron  helms,  frowned 
menace  and  destruction. 

Either  alarmed  by  their  successes  for  the  fate  of  Ao»- 
tria,  or  yielding  to  the  importunity  of  the  opposition,  the 
British  ministry  early  in  the  preceding  year  made  an  un* 
successful  overture  for  a  negotiation,  through  the  embassy 
to  Switzerland.  It  was  met  by  an  evasive  and  haughty 
reply — which  assumed,  that  the  constitution  of  France 
was  paramount  to  all  the  rights  and  interests  of  other 
sovereigns.  Overtures  were,  nevertheless,  renewed 
through  other  channels,  until,  at  last,  the  Directory  felt 
compelled  to  appear  to  listen  to  them,  and  a  mission  to 
Paris  was  instituted.  After  much  evasion  and  great  de- 
lay, the  principle  of  mutual  compensation  was  admitted 
as  the  basis  of  a  negotiation.  But,  the  moment  after, 
without  any  proposal  of  conditions  on  their  part,  the  Di- 
rectory  required  England  to  deliver  her  final  terms  with- 
in twenty-four  hours.  To  this  positive  demand,  the  Brit- 
ish envoy  replied,  declaring  his  readiness  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  their  mutual  claims.  He  was  answered  by 
a  peremptory  note  of  the  same  day,  that  he  must  depart 
from  Paris  within  forty-eight  hours.  Twelve  ambassa* 
dors  had  been  previously  dismissed. 

The  order  was  given  on  the  nineteenth  of  December. 
On  the  fifth  of  that  month  General  Pinckney  arrived  at 
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Paris.  Three  days  before,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
apprised  Monroe,  that  as  Pinckney's  arrival  was  at  hand, 
if  it  had  not  taken  place,  he  must  inform  him,  that  the  for- 
ttialities  to  be  observed,  were,  that  the  minister  recalled 
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PmckDej,  as  his  answer,  ^  That  the  Executive  Directorjr 
knew  of  no  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
States  of  America  since  the  presentation  of  Monroe*s  let» 
ters  of  recall;  and  that  the  Executive  Directory  had 
charged  him  to  notify  to  Mr.  Monroe  that  they  would 
not  acknowledge  nor  receive  another  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary from  the  United  States,  until  redress  of  the  injuries 
demanded  of  the  American  government,  and  which  the 
French  Republic  bad  a  right  to  expect."  He  added,  as 
to  the  continuance  of  Pinckney  in  Paris,  that  the  views 
of  the  Directory  would  be  communicated  either  to  him,  or 
to  Monroe. 

Two  days  after,  a  person,  calling  himself  Chief  Secre* 
tary  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  waited  upon  Pinck- 
ney, to  signify,  that  with  respect  to  his  letter  to  him,  he 
could  not  directly  communicate  with  him  ;  as  it  would  be 
to  acknowledge  him  as  minister,  when  the  Directory  had 
determined  not  to  receive  him  ;  that  ^  as  to  the  part  of 
the  letter  which  referred  to  his  remaining,  he  supposed 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  France  as  re- 
spected strangers.''  Pinckney  replied,  that  he  was  not. 
He  was  told,  there  was  a  decree  preventing  all  strangers 
remaining  at  Paris  without  particular  permission,  which 
as  the  Directory  did  not  mean  to  grant,  of  course  the 
general  law  would  operate.  Pinckney  rejoined,  "that-  a 
direct  communication  could  not  involve  the  supposed 
consequences,  as  Monroe  had  been  recalled ;  and,  if  he 
had  died,  the  information  must  have  been  conveyed  to 
him.  That  the  law  cited  did  not  reply  to  his  letter,  which 
was  to  know  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Direc- 
tory that  he  should  quit  the  territories  of  the  republic.** 

He  answered,  that  he  believed  it  was  their  intention 
be  should  quit  their  territories,  but  he  would  mention  it 
to  the  minister,  and  apprise  him  in  the  evening.    Pihck- 
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Compkunts  by  'American  citizens  in  France  of  the  want 
of  paasports  having  been  made  to  Pincknejr,  be  directed 
his  Secretary  to  wait  on  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs^ 
to  represent  that  subject,  and  ascertain  onoffieiallyi  the 
decai<m  as  to  hid  departure. 

The  Secretary  called  and  mentioned  the  sitaation  of 
the  American  citizens  lately  arrived  in  France,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  the  want  of  passports,  which  could 
not  be  obtained,  there  being  no  acknowledged  minister 
firom  the  United  States ;  that  General  Pinckney  desired 
to  be  informed  to  what  authority  they  diould  be  referred 
for  relief.  The  minister  replied,  that  an  arrete  had  been 
made  on  the  subject,  and  that  in  future  all  petitions  for 
passports  from  American  citizens  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Minister  of  the  General  Police.  Being  questicmed 
respecting  the  decision  of  the  Directory  as  to  his  remain- 
ing,  he  answered  with  marks  of  surprise,  that  he  thought 
he  had  already  explained  himself  with  sufficient  clearness ; 
that  he  had  long  since  signified  the  impossibility  of  his 
staying ;  that  he  thought  he  had  exercised  much  conde^ 
iceiuian  in  having  been  so  long  silent;  and  should  be 
sorry,  if  his  further  stay,  should  compel  him  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  Minister  of  Police ! ! 

The  American  Secretary  reminded  the  Minister  of 
what  had  passed  with  his  Secretary,  and  of  his  promise 
to  apprise  him  of  the  intentions  of  the  Directory.  The 
minister  remarked,  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken  as 
to  his  alleged  promise  to  lay  it  before  the  Directory ;  but 
the  Secretary  reaffirmed  his  statement  and  observed,  that 
General  Pinckney  was  far  from  intending  to  dispute  the 
wish  of  the  Directory.  What  he  wanted  was  a  commu- 
nication of  it  in  writing.  The  minister  insisted,  that  it 
bad  been  given  through  Monroe;  and,  on  being  again 
asked  to  place  it  upon  paper,  turned  from  him  with 
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warmth,  and  said,  **  that  he  should  do  no  such  thing,  that 
General  Pinckney  might  make  his  own  deductions.  He 
desired  to  have  no  more  communicatums  with  hkn.^* 

Other  degradations  awaited  the  United  States.  France 
had  suspended  Adet,  who,  in  appealing  from  the  govern- 
ment to  the  people,  offended  against  the  dignity  of  this 
nation.  With  the  notice  of  his  suspension,  the  decree 
violating  the  treaty  and  all  the  rights  of  neutrals  because 
of  the  compact  with  England,  was  officially  announced 
to  Monroe,  who  was  informed  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Direc- 
tory '^to  listen  to  loyal  explanations,  above  all,  when 
made  through  him.^ 

A  successor  is  appointed  to  restore  cordiality.  He 
arrives  and  is  rejected  with  contumely.  His  recalled 
predecessor  taking  fire  at  the  insult  offered  to  his  country, 
and  unwilling  to  remain  the  spectator  of  her  wrongs, 
ought  to  have  hastened  with  lofty  indignation  from  the 
(tensive  scene ;  or,  yielding  to  conriderations  of  great 
public  interest,  he  might  perhaps  have  submitted  with 
suppressed  resentment  to  a  private  audience  of  leave. 
But  the  pride  of  France  demanded  the  humiliation  of 
America.  Her  policy  prompted  an  open  avowal  in  the 
face  of  the  world  of  her  determination  to  excite  this  peo- 
ple against  their  government. 

Scarcely  had  the  sound  of  the  retiring  feet  of  the 
American  Secretary  of  Legation  ceased  to  be  heard  on 
the  threshold  of  the  French  minister  when  a  day  was 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  Monroe. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  he  waited  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  Directory.  The  door  was  opened,  and 
he  entered,  surrounded  by  the  vassals  of  despots  crowd- 
ing forward  to  offer  their  submissive  homage.  First,  the 
envoy  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  tendered  ^  assurances  of  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  French  Republic  ;^  next, 
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the  ambaMsador  of  Spain  approached  to  express  in  behalf 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma  his  solicitude  to  form  the  **  closest 
ties "  with  France.  Sardinia  announced  through  her 
minister  the  birth  of  a  royal  prince.  All  were  receired 
with  courteous  reciprocity.  For  America  was  reserved 
insult.    For  her  late  envoy,  caresses. 

Monroe  was  the  last  figure  in  this  pageant.  He  men- 
tioned his  recall,  and  that  he  was  instructed  to  announce 
the  solicitude  of  the  United  States  for  the  happiness  of 
the  French  Republic ; — remarked  that  he  was  a  witness 
of  the  revolution  in  his  own  country,  and  was  deeply 
penetrated  with  its  principles,  which  were  the  same  with 
the  revolution  of  France ;  that  he  had  seen  its  difficulties ; 
and  remembering  these,  and  the  important  services  ren- 
dered by  France,  he  had  partaken  with  them  in  all  the 
perilous  and  trying  situations  in  which  they  had  been 
placed.  Having  arrived  in  a  moment  of  complicated 
danger,  he,  with  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction,  on  taking 
leave,  beheld  victory  and  the  dawn  of  prosperity  upon 
the  point  of  realizing,  under  a  wise  and  excellent  conslitU" 
twUf  all  the  great  objects  for  which,  in  council  and  in  the 
field,  they  had  so  long  and  nobly  contended.  That  this 
information  would  be  received  by  his  countrymen  with 
the  same  joy  and  solicitude  for  its  continuance,  he  now 
felt  and  declared  for  himself.  The  continuance  of  a  close 
onion  and  perfect  harmony  between  these  two  nations 
was  an  object.he  had  closely  at  heaft,  which  he  had  ever 
endeavored  to  promote  ;  and  he  asked  to  be  permitted 
to  express  an  earnest  wish  that  this  harmony  might  be 
perpetual.  He  offered  his  acknowledgments  for  the  con- 
fidence and  attention  he  had  enjoyed,  and  his  assurance, 
that  he  should  never  cease  to  pay  them,  the  only  accep- 
table recompense  to  generous  minds,  the  tribute  of  a 
grateful  remembrance. 
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Barras  replied,  **  By  presenting  this  day  your  letters  oi 
recall  you  offer  a  very  strange  spectacle  to  Euik>pe. 
France,  rich  in  her  freedom,  surrounded  by  the  train  of 
her  Yictories,  and  strong  in  the  esteem  of  her  allies,  will  not 
stoop  to  calculate  the  consequences  of  the  condeacemnon 
of  the  American  government  to  the  wishes  of  its  ancient  ty*- 
rants.  The  French  Republic  expects,  however,  that  the 
successors  of  Columbus,  Raleigh  and  Penn,  always  proud 
of  their  liberty,  will  never  forget  that  they  awe  it  to  France. 
They  will  weigh  in  their  wisdom  the  magnanimous  fViend- 
ship  of  the  French  people,  with  the  crafty  caresses  of 
perfidious  men,  who  meditate  to  bring  them  again  under 
their  former  yoke.  Assure  the  good  people  of  America; 
that  like  them  we  adore  liberty ;  that  they  will  always 
possess,  our  esteem,  and  find  in  the  French  people,  that 
republican  generosity  knows  how  to  grant  peace,  as  well 
as  to  cause  its  sovereignty  to  be  respected.  As  for  you, 
Mr.  Minister,  you  have  combatted  for  principles.  You 
have  known  the  true  interests  of  your  country— depart 
with  our  regret.  We  restore  in  you,  a  representative  to 
America,  and  we  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  citi- 
zen, whose  personal  qualities  did  honor  to  that  title." 

The  ceremony  ended,  and  these  ambassadors  were 
seen  following  the  Directory,  one  by  one,  to  the  more 
public  hall,  where,  amid  the  loud  applauses  of  the  popu- 
lace, the  Austrian  flags  captured  at  the  recent  battle  of 
Areola  were  laid  at  their  feet. 

General  Pinckney  meanwhile  remained  in  Paris,  un« 
certain  how  soon  the  threats  of  his  imprisonment  might 
be  fulfilled,  but  resolved  to  await  a  written  order  to  de- 
part. The  day  after,  information  being  received  of  the 
battle  of  Rivoli,  in  which  a  fifth  Austrian  army  was  de« 
stroyed,  official  notice  was  given  to  htm  in  writing,  to 
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tpk  the  territories  of  the  Repablic*  He  repwed  to  Am- 
slercbuD. 

These  extraordinary  events  were  unofficiaUy  known 
in  the  United  States  on  the  eleventh  of  March.  While 
amazed  resentment  held  the  nation  in  suspense,  then  was 
seen  how  rank  was  the  poison  which  had  been  infused  by 
France.  The  Democratic  presses  foretold,  they  now  de- 
fended the  gross  insulting  interdiction.  The  **  Aurora  ^ 
assarted,  that  before  tranquillity  could  be  restored,  **  the 
sins  of  the  late  administration  must  be  buried  ;**  while  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  the  insults  to  Washington,  it 
basely  charged  bim  with  the  assassination,  when  in  the 
colonial  service,  of  a  French  herald.  The  rejection  of 
Pinckney  was  declared  to  be  ^  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  suspension  of  Adety-^the  act  of  his  own  government.'' 
The  reception  of  an  ordinary  minister,  it  was  stated, 
^ could  not  be  expected;  as  France  was  determined  to 
avenge  herself  for  our  treatment,  it  betrayed  ignorance 
or  folly  to  believe,  that  he  would  have  been  recognized.'' 
Thus  it  was  attempted  to  fulfil  the  expectation  of  the 
Directory,  that  this  rejection  ^  would  give  rise  to  discus- 
sions which  might  afford  a  triumph  to  the  party  of  good 
republicans — the  friends  of  France." 

Widely  difierent  were  the  genuine  sentiments  of  those 
of  that  nation  whose  voices  rose  above  tumult  and  tyran- 
ny. At  an  opening  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  sev- 
eral  members  rushed  to  the  Tribune.  Cries  of  **  Order," 
**  Order,"  **  to  your  places,"  were  repeated  in  vain.  The 
Tribune  was  besieged — extreme  agitation  ensued.  Al- 
tercations were  heard  on  every  side  ; — amid  these  violent 
clamors,  a  member  reached  the  Tribune.. .  He  was  seized 
by  the  throat.  A  scuffle  followed,  until  the  assailant  was 
thrown  down  its  steps  amidst  cries  of  **  Order,"  ^  to  the 
abbey  " — deafening  the  assemblage.     After  a  day  occu- 
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pied  in  restoring  silence,  Pastoret  ascended,  and  asked 
their  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  Directory  towards 
the  United  States. 

Having  alluded  to  the  suspension  of  Adet  and  to 
the  mission  of  Pinckney,  he  remarked,  ^America — 
America  has  a  man,  who,  the  brave  defender  of  the 
liberty  of  his  own  country — happy  in  having  contributed 
to  excite  and  to  confirm,  has  always  preserved  for  us, 
whose  succors  protected  her  successes,  an  unalterable 
sentiment  of  gratitude  and  fraternity.  A  man  who  could 
be  the  less  suspected  of  predilection  for  Great  Britain, 
because  during  the  American  war  his  possessions  were 
always  the  first  to  be  ravaged  and  burned.  Restored  to 
his  fields,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  ancient  op* 
pressors  of  his  country,  he  lived  in  privacy,  far  removed 
from  all  public  functions.  It  was  there  that  he  was 
sought  by  his  government  to  become  the  mediator  be- 
tween two  people  whom  he  loved,  and  the  pacificator  of 
America.  He  might  have  brought  complaints.  He 
wished  only  to  offer  explanations.  He  comes  to  en- 
lighten the  French  government  as  to  the  conduct  of  its 
agents  and  their  calumnies  towards  his  country.  He 
comes  to  calm  animosities  of  which  the  eclats  threatened 
the  repose  of  two  worlds.  He  arrives,  and  is  instantly 
ordered  to  quit  France.  It  is  not  Pinckney  whom  they 
repulse.  It  is  the  government  of  which  he  is  the  minis- 
ter, and  the  organ. 

**  And  what  at  the  same  time  have  we  been  doing  f 
Our  agents  at  St.  Domingo,  announce  to  the  minister  of 
marine,  that  having  no  other  financial  resources,  and 
knowing  the  unfriendly  dispositions  of  the  Americans, 
they  had,  to  avoid  perishing,  armed  privateers ;  that  al- 
ready eighty-seven  corsairs  were  at  sea ;  and  that,  for 
three  months  the  administration  had  subsisted,  and  indi- 
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▼iduals  had  been  enriched  by  the  product  of  their  prixei. 
They  assured  him,  that  it  required  all  their  devotion  and 
their  patriotism  not  to  be  checked  by  any  pusillanimouM 
considerations.  That  the  revolting  conduct  of  the  Amer- 
leans  and  the  indirect  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  the 
government  made  it  their  duty  to  order  reprisals — cor- 
sairs armed  against  a  friendly  nation !  Reprisals !  when 
we  are  the  assailants.  Reprisals  towards  a  nation  which 
has  not  taken  one  of  our  vessels !  Wealth  acquired  by 
the  confiscation  of  the  vessels  of  a  people  with  whom 
treaties  unite  us ;  from  whom  no  declaration  of  war  sep- 
arates us. 

•*  What  is  the  pretext  T  The  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain! Are  we  then  the  sovereigns  of  the  world?  Are 
our  allies  only  our  subjects,  who  cannot  form  treaties  at 
then*  will  7 

^  It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  to  hear  the  French  govern- 
ment accuse  the  United  States  of  hostility,  when,  without 
a  declaration  of  war,  they  are  capturing  all  their  vessels. 

^  Were  not  the  United  States  the  first  to  acknowledge 
oar  liberty  7  Do  not  these  piracies  proceed  from  St. 
Domingo,  to  whose  flying  colonists  they  offered  an 
asylum  T  Are  these  agents,  agents  of  the  West  Indies, 
whom  the  bread  of  our  ally  rescued  from  famine  7  " 
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The  intelligence  of  the  rejection  of  Pinckney  was  con- 
firmed by  an  arrival  at  New  York  on  the  twenty-first  of 
March.  The  following  day,  Hamilton,  feeling  how  much 
the  delicacy  of  the  public  measures  had  been  increased 
by  the  delay  to  act  upon  his  earlier  suggestions,  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State : 

^  It  is  now  ascertained,  that  Mr.  Pinckney  has  been  refused,  and 
with  drcomstanoes  of  indignity.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  share  I 
haye  had  in  the  public  admiBistration,  added  to  my  interest  as  a  dti- 
sen,  make  me  extremely  anxious  that  at  this  delicate  crisis  a  course 
of  conduct  exactly  proper  may  be  adopted.  I  ofier  to  your  oonsidemr 
tion,  without  what  appears  to  me  ceremony,  such  a  course : 

^  First  I  would  appoint  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer.  In  sudi 
a  crisis  this  appears  to  me  proper  in  itself  and  it  will  be  politically 
useful  to  impress  our  nation  that  there  is  a  serious  state  of  things — ^to 
strengthen  religious  ideas  in  a  contest  which  in  its  progress  may  re- 
quire that  our  people  may  consider  themsclyes  as  the  defenders  of 
their  country  against  atheism,  conquest,  and  anarchy.  It  is/ar/rom 
evident  to  me  that  the  progress  of  the  war  may  not  call  onus  to  drfend 
OVT  firesides  and  our  altars.  And  any  plan  which  does  not  look  for- 
ward to  this  as  possible,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  superficial  one. 
Second.  I  would  call  Congress  together  at  as  short  a  day  as  a  majority 
of  both  houses  can  assemble.  Third.  When  assembled,  I  would  ap- 
point a  commission  extraordinary  to  consist  of  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr. 
Madison,  together  with  Mr.  Cabot  and  Mr.  Pinckney.  To  be  useful 
it  is  important  that  a  man  agreeable  to  the  French  should  go.    But 
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Bflither  Madiflon  nor  JeSenmi  on^t  to  go  alone.  The  three  wOl  giTe 
Beeori^.  It  will  flatter  the  French  pride.  It  will  engage  American 
eoofidence,  and  recommend  the  people  to  what  shall  he  erentuallj 
necessary.  The  GommiBsiQners  should  be  instmcted  to  explain,  to 
ask  a  resdnding  of  the  order  under  which  we  suffer  and  reparation  for 
ihd  past— to  remodify  our  treaties  under  proper  guards.  On  the  last 
idea  I  will  trouble  you  hereafter. 

'*IV>urth.  The  Congress  should  be  urged  to  take  deHmsiye  mea*- 
ures.  Thoee  to  be :  Ist  An  embargo  unless  with  convoy  by  special 
lioense.  Additional  rerenue  for  additional  expenses.  2d.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  naval  force — ^mclnding  the  prompt  purchase  and  equipment 
of  sloops  of  war.  This  force  to  serre  as  conToys  to  our  trade.  3d. 
Oomnussions  to  be  granted  to  our  merchant  yessels  authoriring  them 
to  arm  to  defend  themselves,  to  capture  when  attacked,  but  not  to 
cruMe.  The  same  instructions  to  our  wavojs.  4th.  The  organization 
of  «  provisional  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  to  be  ready  to 
serve  if  a  war  breaks  out — ^in  the  mean  time  to  receive  certain  compen- 
sations, but  not  fall  pay.  The  actual  increase  of  our  establishment 
in  ntillery  and  cavalry. 

**  The  following  considerations  appear  to  me  weighty.  The  Im- 
^ness  of  Russia  is  dead.  Successors  are  too  apt  to  contradict  prede- 
cissors.  The  new  Emperor  may  join  Prusflia.  The  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, by  this  mean  or  by  the  fortune  of  war,  may  be  compelled  to 
make  peace.  England  may  be  left  alone.  America  may  be  a  good 
outlet  for  troublesome  armies  which  the  government  is  at  a  loss  to 
manage.  The  governing  passion  of  the  rulers  of  France  has  been 
revenge.  Their  interest  is  not  to  be  calculated  upon.  To  punish  and 
humble  us — to  force  us  into  a  greater  dependence  may  be  the  plan  of 
Franc&  At  any  rate,  we  shall  best  guarantee  ourselves  against  calam- 
ity by  preparing  for  the  worst.  In  this  time  of  general  convulsion, 
in  a  state  of  things  which  threatens  all  civilization,  'tis  a  great  folly  to 
wnp  ourselves  up  in  a  cloak  of  security.  The  Executive,  before  Oon^ 
gress  meet,  ought  to  have  a  welJrdige9ted  plan,  and  to  co-operate  in 
getting  it  adopted." 

Colonel  Pickering  answered,  that  the  calling  of  Con-* 

gress  had  been  determined   on  by  the  President,  and 

^that  some  other  of  the  measures  suggested  had  been 

contemplated,  and  all  would  receive  attention  from  him- 

Vol.  VII.— 2 
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felf  and  his  colleagues.'*  ^  The  appointment  of  a  conn 
mission,^  he  said,  **  was  more  than  doubted.  It  was  pre* 
eluded  by  the  language  of  France,  and  was  a  measure 
which  the  enemies  of  the  government  wished,  however 
circumstances  may  oppose  it.''  * 

Intent  on  the  preservation  of  peace,  Hamilton  also^ 
immediately  after  the  installation  of  Adams,  urged  Tracy, 
then  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  President,  to  propose 
to  him  a  commission,  of  which  Jefferson  or  Madison  was 
to  be  one,  and  when  ^  Commissioners  were  appointed,** 
advised  ^  that  indemnification  for  spoliations,  should  not 
be  a  sine  qua  nen  of  accommodation."  f 

The  same  measures  were  suggested  to  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  of  the  Treasury,  J  supported  by  similar  rea- 
soning.   Hamilton  wrote  to  McHenry  from  Albany  : 

"  Do  as  mach  of  all  this  as  you  can— make  a  last  effort  for  peace, 
bat  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  Emperor  Paul  is  at  best  eqniro- 
oal— a  suocessor  Is  apt  to  differ  from  a  predecessor.  He  seems  to  be  a 
r^/brmer  too.  Who  can  say  Into  what  scale  his  weight  may  finally 
be  thrown  ?  If  things  shall  so  tarn  that  Austria  is  drawn  to  make 
peace  and  England  left  to  contend  alone,  who  can  guarantee  us  that 
France  may  not  sport  in  this  country  a  proselyting  army  ?  Even  to 
fBt  rid  of  the  troops,  if  It  fails,  may  be  no  bad  thing  to  the  goyem- 
ment  of  that  country.  There  Is  a  pomble  coarse  of  things  which  may 
subject  us  even  to  an  nrTSRNAL  intasion  by  France.  Our  caloola- 
tions,  to  be  solid,  should  contemplate  this  poss.billty. 

**  I  know  In  your  administration  there  Is  a  doubt  about  a  commls«- 
skm  or  enyoy  extraordinary.  I  am  yery  sorry  for  It,  because  I  am 
sore  it  Is  an  expedient  measure.     But  perhaps  France  has  said  A» 

*  Ames  obseryed — "  Negotiations  will  be  honorable,  if  we  arm  and  pre- 
pare force  and  reyenne ;  and  nsefol,  if  the  pablio  is  made  to  look  to  the  issae 
at  depending  on  the  French." 

t  Hamilton's  Works,  yiL  784. 

^  Hamilton  to  Woloott,  Bfaroh  80, 1797.  Glbb^  Administration  of  Wash^ 
ington  and  Adams,  i  4S4. 
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wfll  noebe  DO  MiiiKler  tiU  her  grleraaeM  aludl  be  redntnd.  Tis 
littdljr  posttble  this  cmi  nftr  to  M17  but  a  ihMiAm*  who  u  U  rmiitk 
A  ap0oial  mtr^ordinttrf  misfion  ouiaoi  be  hitanded  to  be  ezeloMI^ 
beeran  it  b  at  least  neeessiiy  to  know  what  measme  of  tedims  wiD 
irtlify,  if  any  ie  dae.  £nt  gnat  die  will  leftisd  to  hear-etill  tho 
great  advantage  results  of  showing  in  tiM  most  glaring  Ught  to  omt 
people  her  nnreasonablenoss,  of  disarming  a  partj  of  the  plea  that  all 
has  not  been  dcme  whioh  might  be  done— of  refhting  oompleteljr  tho 
diai^ge  that  the  actual  administration  desires  war  with  Frsaoe.  Bat 
the  enemies  of  the  goyemment  dedre  the  measure.  Tis  the  strongest 
reason  for  adopting  it  This  will  meet  them  on  their  own  ground, 
and  shot  thdr  months. 

*^BvX  to  tnswer  the  end,  a  man  who  w91  have  their  oonfldenee 
must  be  8ent-^e£ferson  or  Madison,  T6  do  this  and  to  be  safe,  others 
must  be  united,  say  Pinckney  and  Oabot  Hence  tiie  idea  of  a  Com- 
mission. I  am  really  anxious  that  this  should  be  your  plan.  Depend 
on  it)  it  win  unite  the  double  advantage  of  silencing  enemies^  and  satia* 
lying  friends." 

He  offered  an  additional  reason  to  Pickering,  observ- 
ing— 

"If  I  were  certain  that  they  would  not  hear  the  commission,  it 
would  not  prevent  my  hayfaig  recourse  to  it  It  would  be  my  poli<7, 
if  sudi  a  temper  exists  in  them,  to  accumulate  the  prooft  of  it  with  a 
new  to  Union  at  home.  This  Union  (I  do  not  expect  to  proselyte  all 
the  leaders  of  fiictlon)  appears  to  me  a  predominant  consideratioD,  and 
with  regard  to  France,  more  than  ordinary  pains  are  requisite  to  attain 
it  The  estimatbn  of  the  merit  of  all  our  past  measures  depends  on 
the  final  presenration  of  peace.  This,  besides  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try in  peace,  is  a  very  powerful  reason  for  attempting  OTery  thing. 
The  best  friends  of  the  government  will  expect  it,  and  if  this  expodient 
be  not  adopted,  it  seems  to  me,  rupture  will  iAeTitably  follow."  *^  I 
cannot  but  add  that  I  have  not  only  a  strong  wish,  but  an  $xirem4 
mMsUtpj  that  the  measure  in  questfon  may  be  adopted." 

Colonel  Pickering  prepared  a  statement  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Pinckney  with  a  view  to  publication.  He  hoped, 
that— 
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^^  An  ezpoBore  of  the  dqwedations  and  the  indignitiM  whkdi  had 
been  suffered  would  remore  from  the  people  their  ill-fomided  and  lUr 
requited  attaefament  to  France,  and  even  excite  such  a  spirit  of  just 
resentmoit  and  pride  as  would  eflfectoally  control  certain  men  who 
have  seemed  willing  to  diain  us  to  that  republic,  and  make  us  lick  tiia 
het  oi  Iter  yi<dent  and  unprincipled  rulers.*' 

He  consulted  Hamilton  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  -being 
made  public.  His  advice  *  was,  that  it  should  be  with- 
held, for  the  reasons — 

^*  That  an  opinion  is  industriously  circulated  that  too  much  fuel 
has  been  added  to  the  publications  of  the  Goyemment ;  that  it  is  best 
to  ayoid  inofficial  publications  of  official  matter ;  and  that  it  might  be 
useful, to  reserre  the  disdosure  till  the  meeting  of  Congress,  when  the 
fMMumulation  of  insult  may  be  the  instrument  of  giving  a  stronger  im- 
pulse. Such,"  he  added,  '*  is  the  in&tuation  of  a  great  part  of  our 
community,  that  it  will  be  policy  in  our  goyemment  to  do  a  great 
deal  too  much  to  make  the  idea  palpable  that  rupture  was  ineyitable.^ 

The  exertion  of  his  influence  was  not  confined  to  the 
Cabinet.  He  wrote  to  William  Smith,  recapitulating  the 
reasons  for  a.  commission  : 

"  The  idea  is  a  plausible  one,  that  as  we  sent  an  enyoy  extraordi- 
nary to  Britain,  so  ought  we  to  send  one  to  France.  And  plaufflble 
ideas  are  always  enough  for  the  multitude."  ^  These  and  other  rear 
sons,'*  he  said,  (^  and  principally  to  ayoid  rupture  with  a  political 
monster,  which  seems  destined  soon  to  haye  no  competitor  but  Eng* 
land,)  make  me  eyen  anxious  for  an  extraordinary  mission ;  and  to 
produce  the  desired  effect,  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  it  shall  em- 
brace a  dutinguuhed  character,  agreeable  to  France,  and  haying  the 
eonfidenoe  <tf  the  adyerse  party.  Hence  I  think  of  Madison,  but  I 
think  of  him  only  as  an^  because  /  would  not  trust  him  alone*  I 
would  unite  with  him  Pinckney  and  some  strong  man  from  the  North. 
Jay,  Cabot,  and  two  of  the  three  should  rule.  We  should  then  be 
safe.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  am  disposed  to  make  no  sacrifices  to 
France.    I  had  rather  p&rieh  mtyeelf  and  family  than  $ee  the  country 

•  April  1, 1797. 
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a^graeei.  Bat  I  would  try  hard  to  aToid  mptore,  and,  if  that  cannot 
he,  to  unite  the  opinion  of  all  good  dtisens  of  whaterer  politioal  de- 
noounation.  This  is  with  me  a  mi^tj  object  I  will  give  jon  here- 
after my  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  done  when  Congress  meet  Hy 
plan  erer  is  to  combine  energy  with  moderatumJ^ 

The  propriety  of  a  commission  was  also  doubted  by 
Smith.     He  wrote : 

''If  a  mifjoritjr  be  anti-Gallicans,  the  party  will  not  be  gratified; 
we  shall  place  an  enemy  in  the  commission,  withont  acquiring  their 
support  K  the  minority  be  Galileans,  we  give  up  the  game.  There 
are  serious  constitutional  objections  against  Jefferson  as  Oommissioncr, 
and  Ma^son  has  done  so  much  to  prostrate  this  country  at  the  feet  of 
France^  that  I  fear  his  i^pointment  would  appear  humiliating  and  giTO 
dagust  to  our  friends."  He  also  doubted  the  acceptance  by  either  of 
the  miHk»,  unless  as  sole  envoy ;  and  proposed  that  Pinckney  should 
reoetre  a  new  commission  as  envoy  extraordinary,  with  a  derer  man 
as  his  Secretary." 

Hamilton  replied  on  the  tenth  of  Aprif : 

**  I  send  you  my  ideas  of  the  course  of  conduct  proper  in  our  pres- 
tni  situation.  It  is  unpleasant  to  me  to  know  that  I  have  for  some 
time  differed  materially  from  many  of  my  friends  on  public  subjects ; 
and  I  particularly  regret  that  at  the  present  critical  juncture,  there  is, 
in  my  apprehension,  much  dang^  that  9en*%bility  will  be  an  overmatch 
for  policy.  We  seem  now  to  feel  and  reason  as  the  Jacobins  did  when 
Great  Britain  insulted  and  injured  us,  though  certainly  we  have  at 
least  as  much  need  of  a  ten^>erate  conduct  now  as  we  had  then.  I 
only  say,  God  grant  that  the  public  interest  may  not  be  sacrificed  at 
the  shrine  of  irritation  and  mistaken  pride.    FarewelL" 

Wolcott  also  wrote  to  Hamilton : 

''The  Preddent  had  determined  on  instituting  a  Commission,  lut  it 
would  not  haoo  J>oen  eompooed  at  you  now  propooe.  By  means  of  my 
most  sfaioere  and  urgent  expostulations,  nay  supplications,  it  was  post- 
poned. If  Cabot,  or  a  man  of  his  prindples,  were  to  be  associated 
with  Mr.  Madison,  either  nothing  would  be  done  or  something  worse 
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than  nothing.  Mr.  Mftdison  would  rasiat  on  ft  anhmiainon  to  FrftnoOi 
or  would  obstruct  a  aettknenti  and  throw  the  diggraoe  on  the  frienda 
of  QoTemment  You  know  that  I  am  acoostomed  to  respect  jonr 
opinion,  and  I  am  not  so  ignoranfe  of  the  extent  of  your  inflaence,  aa 
not  to  be  sensible,  that  if  yon  are  known  to  &vor  the  sending  of  a 
commission,  90  the  thing  muit  and  will  he.  Is  it  necessary  that  the 
mission  should  proceed  directly  to  France,  and  most  Mr.  Madison  bo  a 
member?  The  idea  of  a  mission  consisting  of  Mr.  Madison  or  any 
man  like  him,  I  must  own  to  you  is  one  which  I  can  neyer  adopt  with- 
out the  utmost  reluctance.  I  have  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Madison.  He 
has  been  a  frequenter  of  Adet's  political  meetings,  and  I  haye  just  been 
iufbrmed  that  Adet  has  suggested  the  idea  of  sending  him." 

Hamilton  answered : 

'<  I  hope  nothing  in  my  last  is  misunderstood.  Gould  it  be  neces- 
sary^ I  would  assure  you  that  no  one  has  a  stronger  conyiction  than 
myself^  of  the  purity  of  the  motiyes  which  direct  your  public  conduct, 
or  of  the  good  sense  and  judgment  by  which  it  is  guided*  If  I  haye  a 
fear  (you  will  excuse  my  frankness)  it  is,  lest  the  strength  of  your 
feelings,  the  companion  of  energy  of  character,  should  preyeot  that 
pliancy  to  circumstances  which  is  sometimes  indispensable.  The  sit- 
uation of  our  country,  my  dear  sir,  is  singularly  critical.  The  map  of 
Europe  is  eyery  way  discouragmg.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  danger  from  Russia  and 
Prussia,  perhaps  the  Porte,  as  well  as  France,  may  be  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  yiews  of  the  latter.  England  standing  alone,  maj  be 
driyen  to  a  similar  issue.  It  is  certun,  that  great  consternation,  in 
court  and  country,  attended  the  intelligence  of  Bonaparte's  last  yio- 
tories.  Either  to  be  in  rupture  with  France,  united  with  England 
alone,  or  singly,  as  is  possible,  would  be  a  most  unwelcome  situation. 
Diyided  as  we  are,  who  can  say  what  would  be  hazarded  by  it  ?  In 
such  a  situatbn  it  appears  to  me  we  should  rather  err  on  the  side 
of  condescension  than  on  the  opposite  side.  We  ought  to  do  eyeiy 
thing  to  ayoid  rupture  without  unworthy  sacrifices,  and  to  keep  in 
Tiew  as  a  primai^  olject,— Union  at  boms.  ...  I  agree  with  you 
that  we  haye  noUiing  to  retractp^-that  we  ought  to  risk  eyery  thing 
before  we  submit  to  any  dishonorable  terms.  But  we  may  remould 
our  treaties — we  may  agree  to.  put  France  on  the  same  footing  aa 
Qreat  Britain  by  our  treaty  with  her.    We  may  also  liquidate  with  a 
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litem  iOifaamr§  wan  ihftk^^fiHciih^miat^  Hat  tntij 

of  alliaooc^  nbstitatiiig  BfedOc  Boooora  tmd  dining  Ibe^doMnyWML 
^I  am  clearly  of  opinion  with  yon,  that  the  Fresident  ahall  comt 
toward  to  Congress  in  a  maalj  tone,  and  that  Ooni^ess  shall  adopt 
Tlgorons  defenaiTe  meamres.  *  *  *  If  Madison  ia  weU  oonpledi  I  do 
not  tbiak  his  intrignes  can  operate  as  joa  imagine.  Should  he  adTO- 
cate  dishonorable  conoesaoos  to  Fraaee,  the  pablic  (^union  will  not 
Ofperthha.  His  ooUeagoes,  bj  address  and  showing,  a  disposition  to 
do  cBODgli,  may  easilj  defeat  his  policy,  and  majntnin  the  poblio  eofr* 
fidence.  Besides  that)  it  is  possible  too  mneh  m^  be  taken  £»  grant* 
ed  with  regard  to  Mr.  Madison.'' 

A  few  days  after  he  again  wrote  him : 

''I  am  just  infimned  that  an  order  is  come  to  the  costom  honse^ 
not  to  dear  oat  any  Tcssels  if  armed,  unless  destined  ibr  the  East  In- 
dies. Under  the  present  circnmstanoes,  I  Tery  much  donbt  the  expe- 
diency of  this  measnre.  The  excesses  of  France  justify  passlyeness  in 
the  goremment,  and  its  inability  to  protect  the  merchants,  requires  that 
Hshovdd  lead  them  to  protect  themsdves.  Nor  do  I  fear  tha^  it  would 
tend  to  rupture  with  France,  if  such  be  not  her  deiermiDStioa  otherwise. 
The  legality  of  this  prohibition  cannot  be  defended ;  it  must  stand  on 
its  naoesaty.  It  would,  I  think,  haTe  been  enough  to  require  security 
that  the  Teasel  is  not  employed  to  cruise  against  any  of  the^beUigerent 
powers.  Perhaps  even  now,  where  ressels  hare  been  armed  preTious 
to  the  receipt  of  the  prohibition,  it  is  safe  and  advisable  to  except  them 
en  the  condition  of  such  security.  Think  of  this  promptly.  The  gen- 
eral measure  may  be  further  considered  at  leisure^  Nor  am  I,  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  haying  been  tctker^  it  ought  to  be  reyoked." 

The  pertinacity  with  which  Hamilton  urged  upon  the 
different  members  of  the  Cabinet  the  adoption  of  decisive 
measures,  proceeded  not  only  from  the  want  of  purpose 
manifested  by  the  last  Congress,  but  from  the  prevailing 
distrust  of  the  recently  elected  President.  This  distrust, 
almost  universal  at  the  South,  was  also  fe]t  in  New  Eng- 
land, notwithstanding  their  strong  sectional  prepossessions 
in  favor  of  a  candidate  from  among  themselves.  The 
Governor  of  Connecticut  wrote : 
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'<  Wt  hftTO  dioaen  a  Teiy  bcmast  IIltJ^  a  Mend  to  order  and  to  oar 
natkmal  independenoe  and  honor;  bat  that  you  maj  know  that  I  am 
not  miitiken,  I  will  for  onoe,  under  a  strong  seal,  ventore  to  tell  joa 
that  I  always  considered  Mr.  Adams  a  man  of  great  ranity,  pretty 
capricious,  of  a  very  moderate  share  of  pradenoe,  and  of  fiir  less  real 
abilities  than  be  beUeres  he  possesses.  I  therefore  sincerely  wish  he 
may  baye  able  coonsellors^  in  whom  he  will  confide ;  though,  as  he 
will  not  be  influenced  but  by  an  apparent  compliment  to  his  own  un- 
derstanding, it  will  require  a  deal  <^  address  to  render  him  the  serrioe 
which  it  will  be  essential  for  him  to  receive." 

Wadsworth  remarks : 

"I  consider  our  l^Iature  is  composed  of  very  discordant  ma- 
terialsL  Our  EzecutiTe  I  do  not  like  to  describe,  as  I  try  to  hope  I 
am  mistaktti  in  my  opinion  of  it;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  tlMy 
will  be  able  to  conduct  the  political  ship." 

Said  Ames : 

"I  cannot  but  lament  that  the  public  sentiment  receires  no  good 
impression  from  the  legislature,  and  no  sufficiently  strong  one  from 
the  GoTemment  The  national  spirit  is  yet  lower,  and  popular  eiv 
ror  more  inveterate,  in  my  calculations,  than  in  those  of  my  friends. 
Before  Congress  meets,  there  will  be  room  for  opinion  to  fix  itself  in- 
stead of  being  fixed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  those  at  the  head  of  affiiirB." 

In  the  interval  between  the  issuing  the  proclamation 
convening  Congress  and  its  meeting,  the  public  mind  was 
much  agitated. 

The  Democratic  leaders,  fearing  that  the  people  would 
sustain  the  Administration,  circulated  the  rumor,  that  it 
was  bent  on  war.  In  the  Southern  States,  alarms  were 
spread,  that  the  French  would  invade  their  soil,  and  arm 
their  slaves.  In  the  North,  to  divert  attention  from 
France  and  excite  animosity  to  England,  the  impress- 
ment of  American  seamen  was  the  theme  of  continued 
clamor. 

Was  indignation  expressed  towards  France,  it  was 
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deiumnced  as  the  language  of  a  Britudi  fiction  seeking  to 
tie  the  fate  of  America  to  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Britain. 
The  arming  of  merchantmen  for  their  protection,  while 
the  sea  swarmed  with  privateers,  was  ''  inviting  hostilities 
to  our  peaceful  shores."  The  people  were  told,  that  the 
French  had  been  irritated  by  every  means  in  the  power 
of  this  faction — by  neglect — insult — injury.  They  had 
only  refused  to  receive  a  resident  minister  until  their 
complaints  should  be  adjusted  by  an  envoy  with  suflScient 
powers.  The  view  taken  by  Barras  was  applauded,  as  a 
a  just  view  of  the  past  situation  of  the  country. 

As  contrasted  with  Washington,  Adams  was  again 
highly  eulogued.  **  In  vain,  efforts  were  made  to  give 
him  impressions  hostile  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
people.**  ^^e  had,**  it  was  said,  **  too  much  virtue  and 
too  much  patriotism  to  receive  them."  Acting  as  ^  a  true 
republican,  he  does  not  artfully  conceal  the  measures 
which  are  to  be  adopted  under  pretence  of  obtaining  ad- 
vice from  the  heads  of  departments,  but  like  the  Execu- 
tive magistrate  of  a  free  people,  wishes  to  know  their  will 
before  he  presumes  to  carry  into  execution  decisive  meas- 
ures involving  their  happiness."  Hamilton  was  calum- 
niated, as  being  hostile  to  the  assembling  of  Congress,  and 
as  thinking  the  former  President  would  never  have  con- 
vened them.  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  applauded  for 
the  perfect  understanding  which  subsisted  between  them, 
promising  **  harmonising  principles  "  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture. 

To  warp  **  the  jealous  mind  "  of  Adams,  and  beguile 
him  from  his  duty,  was  a  stroke  of  policy  worth  every 
effort  His  leaning  to  Gerry  was  well  known.  It  was  a 
channel  through  which  he  might  be  safely  approached. 
As  soon  as  Jefferson  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opening  which  had  been  made. 
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**  Tou  cxprea  «pfreheiiBigfii^"  he  wrote  to  Geny,  Ottth*  thirteenlli 
of  May,  ^  that  stratagems  will  be  used  to  produce  a  misimderstaikdiiig 
between  the  President  and  mrseUl  Though  not  a  word  haying  this 
tendency  has  ever  been  hazarded  to  me  by  any  one^  yet  I  consider  it 
as  a  certainty  that  nothing  will  be  left  untried  to  alienate  him  from 
me.  These  maehinations  will  prooeod  from  the  EamfltoniMis  by  whom 
he  is  Borroonded,  and  who  ara  only  a  little  less  hostile  to  him  than  to 
me.  It  cannot  bat  damp  the  treasure  of  corditlity,  when  we  svf  peot 
that  it  is  suspected."  ^I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  impossible 
for  Mr.  Adams  to  belieye  that  the  state  of  my  mind  is  what  it  really  Is 
— that  he  may  think  I  view  him  as  an  obstacle  in  my  way." 

This  letter  closed  with  strong  expresmons  of  bis  pref* 
erence  of  a  groimd  **  perfectly  neutral  and  independent 
towards  all  nations.''  But  be  averred  that  England  ^  was 
not  content  with  equality,**  and  was  sustained  by  "/acri- 
tiaus  citizenships ; "  that  **  these  foreign  and  false  citizens 
constituted  the  great  body  of  the  merchants,  who  were 
advancing  fast  to  a  monopoly  of  the  banks  and  public 
funds,  and  thereby  placing  our  finances  under  their  con- 
trol ;  and  who  have  in  their  alliance,  the  most  influential 
characters  in  and  out  of  office." 

Yet  five  days  after,*  he  wrote  to  Madison,  **  France 
has  asked  of  Holland  to  send  away  our  minister  from 
them  and  to  treat  our  commerce  on  the  plan  of  the  late 
decree.  The  Batavian  Government  objected — ^their  com* 
merce,  their  money  in  our  funds.  France  acquiesced.  I 
presume  that  France  has  made  the  same  application  to 
Spain.    *    •    •    Monroe  is  expected." 

Few  of  Jefierson's  letters  are  more  characteristic  of 
him  than  that  to  Gerry.  The  President's  dislike  to  Wash- 
ington — ^his  animosity  to  Hamilton — his  prejudices  against 
England— his  jealous  suspicion  of  yielding  to  influence- 
are  all  artfully  played  upon ;  while,  with  malignant  cun- 

*  Hay  18. 
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Ding,  under  the  phraae,  ^tbe  most  inioential  cbaFacten 
in  and  out  of  officey**  he  Tillifies  the  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet and  the  leading  Federalists. 

His  calumny  of  bis  opponents  is  the  more  strongly 
marked  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  very  time  when  it  was 
penned,  Hamilton  was  exerting  his  influonce  to  in4uce 
another  negotiation  with  France. 

Pickering  continued  to  entertain  strong  doubts  of  the 
policy  of  a  joint  mission  on  various  grounds.  He  appre- 
hended, that  the  leading  Federalist  proposed,  would  fear 
to  disclose  his  sentiments,  lest  they  should  **  be  betrayed 
to  the  French  ^  by  his  democratic  colleague ;  he  ques- 
tioned the  {m>bability  that.  France  would  view  it  in  a  fa- 
▼orable  light;  doubted  the  assent  of  Jefferson  or  Madi- 
son ;  the  former  he  viewed  as  out  of  the  question ;  the 
latter  he  was  unwilling  to  trust. 

Hamilton  wrote :  * 

''On  my  retnm  here  (from  Albany)  I  (band  yonr  letter  of  the 
twenfy-ninth.    The  sitting  of  ft  Oonrt  of  Chancery,  and  important 


( there,  have  nnaToidably  delayed  a  reply.  Now  it  must  be 
modi  more  corsoiy  than  I  could  wish. 

**  As  to  the  mission,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  more  I  have  re- 
flected upon  it,  the  more  has  it  appeared  to  me  indispensable.  To  ao- 
eomplieh  with  certainty  a  principal  object  of  it— the  rilencing  of  Jaco- 
bin criticism  and  promoting  union  among  ourselves — ^it  is  tery  mat^ 
rial  to  engage  fad  it  a  person  who  will  hare  the  Jacobin  confidence. 
Use,  if  France  should  still  refuse  to  receiye,  or  if  reoeiring  the  mission, 
iSiould  prove  unsuccessful — it  will  be  said  that  this  was  because  a 
nitahle  agent  was  not  employed.  Hence  my  mind  was  led  to  Jefier- 
0OB  or  Madison.  But,  as  it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  either  alone,  the 
idea  of  associates  occurs  as  an  essential  part  of  the  plan.  This  likewise 
is  an  expedient  for  saving  Mr.  Pinckney's  feelings. 

^  But  will  eilber  of  th»n  go  on  this  footing  ?  If  oftred,  and  they 
reftise^  they  will  put  themselves  in  the  wrong.    For  on  so  great  an 

*  Kaj  11. 
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tmciyacy,  they  cannot  jostiflablj  dadine  the  aenrioe  withoat  a  good 
reason;  and  it  would  not  be  a  good  reason  for  refbsal,  that  there  was 
to  be  a  €ommi99unL,  The  refusal,  too,  if  it  happened,  would  furnish  a 
reply  to  Jaoobm  clamor.  It  was  offered  to  your  leaders,  and  they 
would  not  act. 

''I  confide  in  Pinckney'smt^grity  and  federal  attachments.  Why 
then  name  a  third  ?  Because,  Ist.  Two  may  disagree  and  there  may 
be  inaction.  2d.  Though  I  haye  ihe  confidence  I  mention,  I  tlunk 
Pinckney  has  bad  too  much  French  leaning  to  consider  him,  in  con- 
junction with  Jefferson  or  Madison,  as  perfectly  safe.  A  third,  on 
whom  perfect  rdiance  could  be  placed,  would  secure  Pinckney's  cor 
operation.  *  *  As  to  the  two  gentlemen  named  (Jefferson  and 
Madison),  it  may  be  fidrly  observed  to  either  of  them,  that  the  com- 
bination of  character  is  essential  to  combine  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  to  render  the  result^  whatever  it  may  be,  acceptable.  It 
may  also  beobseryed,  that  delicacy  to  Mr.  Pinckney  dictates  this 
course, — ^not  to  exclude  him  after  what  has  happened.  To  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney the  state  of  parties  here  may  also  be  pleaded.  The  French  Di- 
rectory may  also  be  made  to  understand,  indirectly,  that  the  assodsr 
iion  has  proceeded  from  a  desire  in  the  Executiye  to  unite  confidence 
in  the  mission,  and  secure  its  success  at  home. 

^  I  should  not  despair  that  in  such  a  crisis  men  of  opposite  parties 
ini^t  agree.  I  yerily  belieye  that  Jefferson,  Pinckney  and  King 
would  agree.  There  might  be  a  joint  commission  for  action  and  a 
separate  commission  to  Jefferson,  as  envoy  or  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary, for  repreienUUion,  I  miscalculate,  if  Jefferson  will  not  be 
anxious  for  peace.  I  only  fear,  that  alone  he  would  give  too  much 
for  it 

*'If  this  plan  is  thought  liable  to  too  strong  oljections — the  next 
best  thing  is  to  send  the  commission  of  ambassador  oxtraordinary  to 
Pinckney^  and  send  him  also  some  clever  fellow  as  Secretary  of  em- 
bassy. But  I  repeat  it,  with  extreme  solicitude,  another  mission  is 
absolutely  indispensable. 

"  On  tlie  sulject  of  permitting  our  vessels  to  arm,  there  is  some 
difficulty.  You  are  right  in  the  idea,  that  merchant  yessels  under  the 
convoy  of  ships  of  war  are  exempt  from  search.  But  I  know  no  book 
where  it  is  to  be  found.  Tet  I  have  so  constantly  understood  it  to  be 
the  usage,  that  I  venture  to  rely  upon  it.  But  I  believe  the  privilege 
Is  confined  to  public  Mps  of  war,  and  could  not,  according  to  usage^ 
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be  tnodbmd  to  priTftte  amed  TMsda.  The  measure  must  fbmnhn 
be  justified  bj  the  eztremity.  MbrtcveTy  I  nudentand  no  other  cod- 
seqnenoe  as  resoliiiig  from  the  being  armed,  than  that  it  exposes  the 
Tcasd  to  ooofiacatkm  for  renstiiig  a  search.  It  is  no  breach  of  neu- 
tndity  to  permit  the  being  armed.  Bat  I  would  aToid  the  formality 
of  a  oommissSon,  and  would  sabstitate  some  permit  perhaps,  to  be 
signed  hj  the  head  of  a  department  This  should  be  united  with 
great  precautions  to  prerent  dbtue  by  cruising^  by  driring  e&ntraband 
trad€y  by  transfers  to  fore^^ners.  At  all  events  our  trade  must  have 
protection.  For  our  whole  mercantile  capital  will  else  be  destroyed — 
our  seamen  lost,  and  our  country  involTed  in  extreme  distress. 

**  As  to  a  prorisional  army,  I  reason  thus;— No  plan  of  a  militia 
wbidi  is  not  the  equivalent ;  in  other  words,  which  is  not  under  a 
pontire  engagement  to  constitute  a  permanent  army  in  eaee  of  tnvo- 
9km,  win  be  worth  any  thing.  For  we  want  a  staUe  force  created 
befordiand  to  oppose  to  the  first  torrent ;  which,  with  mere  militia, 
would  involve  incalculable  dangers  and  calamities.  Hence,  as  a  sub- 
stitute ibr  a  standing  army,  I  ofier  a  provisional  one.  It  would  be 
composed  thus— 

''The  qffleen  to  be  appointed  hy  the  United  ^atet,  and  rank  with 
those  of  the  establishment, — to  receive  some  pay  till  called  into  act- 
ual service,  say  hal^  a  third,  or  a  fourth, — ^those  employed  to  recruit 
to  be  fuUy  paid.  The  men  to  be  regularly  enlisted  upon  condition 
not  to  be  called  into  actual  service,  except  in  eaee  of  inivaeion;  and 
ttien  to  serve  during  the  war.  To  receive  a  uniform  coat  and  a  dollar^ 
perhaps  Udo  doUare  peir  month  when  not  in  the  field,— to  be  obliged 
to  assemUe  for  exercise  so  many  days  in  the  year ;  and  then  to  have 
full  pay  and  rations.  When  called  into  actual  service,  to  have  the 
same  compensation,  &c.,  with  the  establishment ;  in  short  to  become 
part  of  it— to  be  armed  by  the  United  States— to  be  liable  from  the 
beginning  to  the  articles  of  war.  I  think  such  a  corps,  from  the  cer' 
iainty  ofadeantage,  and  the  uncertainty  of  BervicCj  might  be  engaged 
sooner  than  a  standing  force ;  and,  with  precautions  in  the  enlistment, 
would  be  a  solid  resource  in  case  of  need. 

.  ^I  am  much  attadied  to  the  idea  of  a  large  corps  of  ^ffieient  caval- 
ry; and  I  cannot  allow  this  character  to  militia.  It  is  all  important 
to  an  undisciplined  against  a  disciplined  army.  It  is  a  species  of  force 
not  easy  to  be  brought  by  an  mvader ;  by  which  his  supplies  may  be 
out  of^  and  his  activity  extremely  checked.    Were  I  to  command  m 
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vndMpluMd  amix,  I  ihoiild  prefer  half  the  ferpe  with  %  good  corps  of 
fla?ali7,*  totwiot  tbelbroe  witfa<mtMe.t 

Two  days  after,  he  again  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  stating,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  conse* 
quehce  of  a  combination  between  Prussia  and  France, 
had  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  making  an  immediate 
peace  for  the  safety  of  the  empire.  "  This  intelligence 
confirms  the  expediency  of  a  further  attempt  to  negotiate^ 
but  I  hope  it  will  not  carry  us  too  far.  A  firm  and  erect 
countenance  must  be  maintained,  and  the  vigor  of  prepa- 
ration increased.  Safety  can  only  be  found  in  uniting 
energy  with  moderation.  Honor  certainly  is  only  to  be 
found  there ;  and  either  as  a  man  or  citizen^  I,  for  one, 
bad  rather  perish  than  submit  to  disgrace.** 

This  fbrced  peace  of  Austria  was  produced  by  the  fall 
of  Mantua,  which  gave  Italy  to  France,  whose  hopes  were 
raised  by  a  mutiny  of  the  British  fleet,  and  by  the  failure 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  occurrences,  which,  in  order  to 
sway  the  mind  of  the  President,  through  the  power  of 
popular  sentiment,  were  celebrated  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  United  States,  with  triumphant  festivals. 
But  Adams  had  too  strong  a  sense  of  national  honor  to  be 
thus  misled.  Although  he  finally  acquiesced,  he  at  first 
hesitated,  with  an  honorable  doubt,  whether  a  new  mis- 
sion could  be  instituted  without  national  debasement ;  and 
addressed  Congress  in  a  tone  equal  to  the  crisis. 

In  obedience  to  the  President's  proclamation,  that 
body  met  iti  extra  session  on  the  fifteenth  of  May.  Hav- 
ing mentioned  the  sincere  effort  made  by  Washington  in 
the  mission  of  Pinckney  to  remove  the  discontents  of 

*  Hareichal  Saxe  calli  cavalry  *' Arme  da  moment" 
f  An  aocordance  of  Tiews  ia  aeen  io  a  ktter  of  Ames  to  WoIooCt  of  Apri. 
H1797.    Qibb«i.407. 
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Fnxkcef  be  stated  the  circurostatices  of  his  being  repulsed 
from  Paris.  The  refusal  to  receive  a  minister  he  pro^ 
noonced  a  **  dental  of  a  right  ** — **  the  refusal  to  receive 
him  by  France,  until  her  demands  were  acceded  to,  with- 
out discussion  and  without  investigation,  was  to  treat  us, 
neither  as  allies,  nor  as  friends,  nor  as  a  sovereign  State.*' 
In  the  language  of  Barras,  he  saw  sentiments  ''more 
alarming  than  this  refusal,  because  more  dangerous  to  our 
independence  and  Union ;  studiously  marked  with  indig- 
nities towards  the  Government ;  designed  to  separate  th^ 
people  from  the  Government,  and  to  be  repelled  with  a 
deci»on  which  will  prove  that  we  are  not  fitted  to  be  the 
miserable  instruments  of  foreign  influence,  and  regardless 
of  national  honor,  character,  and  interest.^ 

He  communicated  his  intention  to  institute  another 
mission  to  France,  adverted  to  a  recent  decree  contraven- 
ing the  treaty,  and  recommended  measures  of  defence — 
a  naval  establishment — ^the  regulation  of  private  vessels 
armed  for  the  purpose  of  defence ;  the  equipment  of  the 
frigates,  and  a  provision  of  vessels  of  inferior  force  to 
sail  as  convoys ;  the  fortification  of  the  seaports  to  guard 
against  sudden  incursions ;  an  increase  of  the  cavalry  and 
artillery — arrangements  for  a  provisional  army,  and  a 
vigorous  augmentation  of  the  revenue.  In  all  these  re- 
commendations, it  is  seen,  that  the  suggestions  of  Hamil- 
ton to  the  Cabinet  governed.* 

•  Umj  14, 1797.  McHeniy  wrote  to  Hamilton:  **I  reoeiTod  your  letfeert 
and  papers.  I  added  to  them,  but  ehaoged  nothing,  for  the  train  of  ideas  in 
bodi  ran  in  the  same  channel  and  embraced  the  same  objects.  The  speech 
extenuates  nought, — ^recommends  proper  measures,  promises  a  fVesh  attempt 
at  negotiation,  and  declares  tho  principles  hj  which  the  administration  mean  to 
be  governed— in  other  words,  that  the  President  will  fdlow  the  prindples  ol 
the  late  administration.  It  is  not  pethaps  pieciselj  such  a  speech  as  you 
would  haTe  written — a  litde  too  plun.  It  may,  however,  be  better  fitted  on 
tfiat  aeooust  for  the  oooaaioo.** 
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The  French  decree  alluded  to  in  the  Speech  gave  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  the  feelings  engendered  in  the 
Councils  of  France  by  the  Democratic  party.  Restrained, 
by  the  advice  of  Monroe,  from  acts  of  immediate  and 
more  direct  insult  and  violence,  in  hope  of  the  election  of 
Jefferson,  France  issued  this  decree,  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  his  defeat.  It  declared  enemies' 
goods  in  neutral  vessels  lawful  prize,  gave  to  the  Minister 
of  Justice  the  power  of  deciding  whether  the  treaties  with 
neutrals  affected  by  it  still  subsist,  or  had  been  modified ; 
declared  that  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  had  been 
modified  by  the  recent  treaty  with  Great  Britain — added 
to  the  articles  of  contraband  those  enumerated  in  that 
treaty— declared  every  American  holding  a  commission 
from  the  enemies  of  France,  as  well  as  every  seaman  on 
b(mrd  such  vessels,  e  pirate — **  without  suffering  the  party 
to  establish  that  the  act  was  the  consequence  of  threats  or 
violence  ;  ^  and  enforced  the  requisition  in  the  treaty  of 
seventy-eight  as  to  the  evidence  of  neutral  property,  with 
additional  restrictions. 

The  Senate,  though  many  of  its  members  were 
changed,  evinced  the  same  elevated  temper  with  their 
predecessors.  Their  address  fully  accorded  with  the 
Speech.  They  declared  their  belief,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  had  been  just  and  impartial  to  foreign 
nations,  and  that  the  internal  regulations,  which  had  been 
established  to  preserve  peace,  were  proper,  and  had  been 
fairly  executed.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  ex- 
punge this  declaration. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  an  Address  of  a  sim- 
ilar import  was  presented,  when  an  amendment  proposed 
by  Nicholas,  and  framed  with  a  subtlety  not  his  own,  gave 
rise  to  a  vehement  debate.  It  expressed  a  desire  for  the 
continuance  of  peace,  regret  as  to  the  dismissal  of  Pinck- 
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ney,  a  belief  that  an  ordinary  negotiation  was  intended 
to  be  suspended  to  bring  into  operation  an  extraordinary 
mission;  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  a  negotiation; 
confidence  that  a  mutual  spirit  of  conciUation  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  place  France  on  the  footing  of  other  countries^ 
by  removing  the  inequalities  which  may  have  arisen  in 
the  operation  of  our  treaties  with  them,  would  produce  a 
proper  accommodation ;  a  disbelief  of  any  serious  expec- 
tation on  her  part  of  withdrawing  the  support  of  the  peo- 
pie  from  their  constitutional  agents ;  and  indignation,  if 
any  such  attempt  should  he  mafle. 

The  objects  of  this  amendment  were,  to  weaken  the 
Impression  of  the  Speech ;  to  divert  attention  from  the 
conduct  of  the  French  as  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  and  to  prove,  that  France  had  by  that  treaty  and  by 
the  act  of  seventeen  hundred  ninety-four  to  preserve  neu- 
trality, suffered  injuries,  indicating  hostility  to  her,  and 
predilection  for  Great  Britain.  In  support  of  it,  the  pre- 
tensions of  Adet  were  largely  defended ;  and  it  was  in- 
sisted, that  all  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Executive 
had  in  view  an  eventual  appeal  to  arms. 

War  the  opposition  earnestly  deprecated  ;  urged,,  as  a 
preventive  measure,  the  stating  to  France  their  ultimatum, 
and  taking  the  consequences.  Was  this  course  pursued, 
Giles  declared,  "  he  should  not  be  one  of  those  that  would 
ask  others  to  support  his  opinions,  he  would  stand  by  his 
country  in  the  storm,  and  share  its  fate.'' 

The  Federalists  pronounced  this  amendment  an  entire 
and  unworthy  concession  to  the  insolent  demands  of  the 
Directory ;  declared  that  the  answer  ought  not  to  be  a 
q>iritle8S  expression  of  civility,  but  should  manifest  their 
determination  to  sustain  the  violated  rights  and  honor  of 
the  nation.  War  they  did  not  seek,  but  preparations  for 
self-defence,  should  a  second  negotiation  fail.  They  de- 
VoL.  VII.--3 
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nied  the  dlegation,  that  any  inequality  existed  towards 
France^  as  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  expressly  re- 
served in  fbll  force,  the  provisions  of  that  of  seventeen 
hundred  seventy-eight.  They  repelled  the  assertion,  that 
Pinckney  was  rejected,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  not  in- 
vested with  extraordinary  powers,  because  the  Directory 
kilew  his  character  before  they  received  his  letters  of 
credence,  and  had  offered  him  designed  indignities.  The 
conduct  of  France  was  truly  to  be  imputed  to  the  vote 
on  the  treaty  with  England,  and  to  the  feeble  Address  of 
the  previous  session,  which  exhibited  a  timid  reluctance 
to  express  our  sense  of  injury.  As  to  the  act  of  seven- 
teen hundred  ninety-four,  which  Fauchet  asserted,  had 
^wounded  liberty ,**  and  of  which  Adet  had  complained, 
it  was  an  act  to  protect  from  invasion,  suppress  insiirreo 
tion,  prevent  revolution. 

After  a  long  debate,  the  proposed  amendment  was  re- 
jected, but  the  assurance  of  a  disposition  to  place  France 
on  the  same  footing  with  other  countries  was  retained, 
with  the  qualification,  if  any  inequalities  should  be  found 
to  exist. 

An  amendment  was  then  offered  by  which  an  expec- 
tation was  expressed,  that  France  would  make  compen- 
sation for  the  injuries  committed  on  the  neutral  rights  of 
the  United  States.  This  amendment  was  opposed  by 
some  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  interference  with  the 
Executive,  by  others,  as  leading  to  war. 

Giles  said,  ^  this  proposition  would  serve  to  perplex 
the  business  instead  of  dissipating  difficulties.  We  were  to 
demand  from  France  compensation  for  spoliations  or  what  ? 
We  will  go  to  war,  for  that  must  be  the  consequence.** 
Gallatin  hoped  this  proposition  would  not  have  been 
brought  forward.  If  they  voted  in  favor  of  it,  they  might 
be  saying,  if  you  do  not  allow  compensation  for  injuries. 
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w^will  seek  other  redress.  If  against^  it  woald  appear 
as  if  they  intended  to  abandon  the  claim.  He  was  ill 
favor  of  making  some  concesnons,  but  as  war  must  be 
the  conseqaence  if  France  refused  to  comply,  he  most 
vote  againxt  the  amendment.  Bayard  was  surprised^ 
after  it  had  been  recommended  to  the  President  to  make 
certain  concessions  to  France,  that  a  provision  in  favor  of 
our  own  citizens  should  be  opposed.  **  Surely  to  express 
the  hope  that  France  would  compensate  our  wrongs, 
could  not  give  offence.'' 

*•  When  we  call  upon  you,**  Smith  observed,  **  for  your 
views,  you  reply,  *  we  must  concede  to  France  the  article 
respecting  free  ships — but  you  must  not  speak  of  spolia- 
tions— that  would  be  an  mtimatum.'  You  ask,  why 
should  we  triumph  in  your  dilemma  ?  You  then  confess 
it  What  is  that  dilemma  T  You  do  not  wish  to  ask  for 
indemnification,  lest  you  should  admit  that  we  had  re- 
ceived injuries  from  France.  Would  you  justify  those 
injuries  T  Do  you  allege  that  the  Executive  has  pro- 
voked them  T  To  demand  compensation,  you  assert,  will 
involve  a  war,  yet  you  expect  the  Executive  to  make 
such  a  demand.  Does  not  this  hold  out  the  idea,  that 
this  House  is  for  peace  and  the  Executive  for  wart 
This  had  not  been  said,  but  it  had  been  continually  in- 
sinuated. We  will  usurp  the  right  of  making  a  peace 
proposition,  but  we  will  throw  the  obloquy  of  the  war 
proposition  upon  the  Executive — ^we  will  hold  out  the 
olive  branch,  but  the  Executive  shall  brandish  the  sword. 
When  British  spoliations  were  complained  of,  you  pro- 
posed sequeg^ation,  a  prohibition  of  commercial  inter- 
course^— but  now  we  are  not  to  express  a  hope  for  redress. 
You  call  this  an  offensive  proposition.  We  think,  that  to 
cherish  a  doubt  that  it  will  be  granted  would  be  a  greater 
insult.    To  betray  fear,  to  evince  an  utter  want  of  spirit 
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to  resent  our  wrongs,  would  render  the  negotiation  a 
mockery.** 

The  attempt  to  avoid  a  vote  on  this  proposition  was 
made  by  a  motion  for  the  previous  question;  but  the 
House  having,  by  a  majority  of  three  voices,  sustained 
this  amendment,  the  main  question  on  the  Address  was 
called.  Gallatin  said,  he  was  now  compelled  to  choose 
between  two  evils.  He  had  thought  to  require  compen- 
sation, would,  if  it  were  refused,  produce  war; — but 
those  who  supported  it,  gave  it  a  different  construction. 
He  therefore  would  take  it  in  their  sense,  and  vote  for  it, 
though  he  had  rather  no  vote  had  been  taken  upon  the 
occasion. 

It  was  moved  to  strike  cAt  the  clause  which  approved 
of  the  principles  of  the  previous  administration.  This 
motion  was  defeated,  but  gave  rise  to  an  angry  debate. 
It  was  declared  to  be  '^  a  more  artful  and  insidious  at- 
tempt than  any  other  which  had  been  made,  and,  in  allu- 
sion to  Gallatin,  that  there  was  American  blood  enough 
to  approve  of  the  clause,  and  American  accent  enough  to 
pronounce  it.**  The  Address  finally  passed  by  a  large 
majority. 

A  letter  from  Jefferson  of  this  period  shows  his  im- 
pressions. After  recommending  the  **  Aurora  *'  and  other 
gazettes  to  support,  he  proceeds : 

<'In  fftct,  I  consider  the  calling  of  Congress  bo  out  of  season,  as  an 
experiment  of  the  new  administration  to  see  how  far,  and  in  what  line^ 
they  could  count  on  its  sui^rt.  Nothing  new  had  intervened  be- 
tween the  last  separation  and  the  summons,  for  Pinckney's  nomination 
was  then  known.  It  is  visible,  from  the  complexion  of  the  President's 
speech,  that  he  was  disposed  or  perhaps  advised,  to  pAbceed  in  a  line 
which  would  endanger  the  peace  of  our  country ;  and,  though  the  Ad- 
dress is  nearly  responsive,  yet  it  would  be  too  bold  to  proceed  on  so 
small  a  minority.  The  first  un&vorable  event,  and  even  the  neces- 
sary taxes  would  restore  preponderance  to  the  scale  of  peace."    He 
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tlien  soggnts  a  land  taz^  contingent  on  State  qv&Uu^  as  a  plan  that 
''would  tend  to  make  the  general  gofemment  popohr,  to  render  the 
State  kgislatares  useful  allies  and  assodates,  instead  of  degraded  riTals, 
and  to  mollify  the  harsh  tone  of  Goyemment,  which  has  been  assumed* 
*  *  *  It  win  be  opposed  by  those  who  are  in  faror  of  a  eon$olidated 

Well  he  might  have  anticipated  oppoBition,  to  such  a 
compromise — ^and  whom,  it  has  been  asked,  does  he  mean 
by  those  ** in  favor  of  a  cansolidaied government^*  t  The 
letter  of  Washington,  addressed,  in  behalf  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution, 
to  Congress,  submitting  this  Constitution,  explicitly  states, 
that  in  all  its  deliberations,  it ''  kept  steadily  in  view  that 
which  appears  the  greatest  interest  of  every  American, 
the  consolidatum  of  our  Union,''  and  Jefferson  has  been 
seen  enumerating,  as  what  be  approved,  ^in  the  new 
Constitution'' — ^the  consolidation  of  the  governments*^ 
Had  any  thing  in  its  history  shown  that  this  was  its  true 
danger? 

During  the  progress  of  this  debate,  the  Administration 
had  been  much  occupied  in  consultations  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  pledge  given  by  the  President  to  institute  a 
new  negotiation  with  France  should  be  fulfilled.  To  the 
suggestions  of  Hamilton  in  favor  of  a  joint  mission,  to  be 
composed  of  two  Federalists  and  one  Democrat,  the  ob- 
jections in  the  Cabinet  were  strong.  The  distrust  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison  were  not  to  be  overcome.  In  pUce 
of  either  of  these  persons,  the  President  was  much  in- 
clined to  confer  the  appointment  on  Elbridge  Gerry. 
This  selection  was  earnestly  dissuaded. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  Gerry  was  among  the 
number  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 

*  Jcfferfon  to  Peregrine  Fitihiigh.    June  4,  1797. 
t  Jeffenon'i  lliTorkt,  a  489. 
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Conslitulioii,  both  in  the  General  and  State  CoDventioML 
At  the  first  election  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
his  fiiends  designed  to  present  him  as  a  candidate — but 
he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Federalists;  and  to 
avoid  the  mortification  of  defeat,*  he  was  not  brought 
forward.  He  became  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  RepresentatiTes,  and  was  at  first  defeated.  A  second 
election  was  had,  he  was  again  zealously  opposed,  but 
was  elected.  While  in  Congress,  he  supported  most  of 
the  measures  of  the  Administration — but,  on  great  princi* 
pies  afiecting  the  organization  of  the  higher  Departments, 
he  was  known  to  entertain  opinions  deemed  unfavorable 
to  stable  government.  He  lef)  that  body  without  having 
acquired  the  entire  confidence  of  its  friends  or  of  its 
enemies.  His  judgment  was  believed  by  neither  party 
to  be  very  clear,  nor  very  firm. 

To  prevent  the  evils  i^iprehended  from  a  Commission 
of  which  he  should  be  a  member,  it  was  contemplated  to 
confer  a  new  character  on  Pinckney,  and  to  associate 
with  him  a  Secretary  of  superior  ability.  This  idea  was 
relinquished.  The  Cabinet,  with  some  difiiculty,  prevailed 
on  the  President  to  substitute  Dana  for  Gerry ;  and  on 
the  thirty-first  of  May,  General  Pinckney — Dana,  Chief 
Justice  of  Massachusetts,  and  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia, 
were  nominated  envoys  extraordinary.  Thus,  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  Union  were  to  be  represented. 
The  Senate  confirmed  this  nomination. 

By  this  appointment  the  hopes  of  the  opposition  were 
completely  baffled.  They  saw  in  the  selection  of  t&res 
Federalists  conclusive  evidence  of  the  influence  of  party 
feeling  over  the  moderate  counsels  of  Hamilton;  and 
comparing  the  President's  private  professions  with  his 
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«ot^  tiwy  publicly  charged  him  with  dissimulation.  Jef- 
fenoD  went  so  far  as  to  claim,  that  two  of  the  Commis^ 
sioners  should  have  been  **  of  persons  strongly  and  ear- 
nestly attached  to  the  allianoe  with  France.^  *  Great 
was  his  disappointment  at  the  support  given  by  Congress 
to  the  President 

''The  folly,''  he  asserted,  ^of  the  oonrocation  of  Congress  at  so  in- 
conrenient  a  season,  and  an  expense  of  sixty  tboosand  dollars,  is  now 
palpable  to  everybody;  or  rather  it  is  palpable,  that  war  was  the  ob- 
ject Since  that  being  out  of  the  question,  it  is  eyident  there  is  noth- 
ing else." 

Washington,  though  withdrawn  from  public  affairs, 
could  not  behold  passing  events  without  emotion.  He 
wrote  at  this  time  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

*^  The  President  has,  in  my  opinion,  placed  matters  on  their  tme 
ground,  in  his  last  speech  to  Oongress.  The  crisis  calls  for  an  im- 
equirocal  expression  of  the  pablic  mind,  and  the  Speech  will  mediately 
or  immediately  bring  this  about  Things  ought  not,  indeed  cannot, 
remain  longer  in  their  present  state ;  and  it  is  time  the  people  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  political  situation  of  this  country, 
and  the  causes  which  hare  produced  it,  that  thoy  may  either  jpra 
actire  and  effectual  support  to  those  to  whom  they  hare  entrusted 
the  administration  of  the  gOTemmcnt  (if  they  fipprove  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  hare  acted),  or  sanction  the  conduct  of  their  opposeis, 
who  haTe  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  change  by  embarrassing  all  its 
measures,  not  even  short  of  foreign  means.  *  *  *  Thus  much  for  our 
own  aflfairs,  which,  maugre  the  desolating  scenes  of  Europe,  might 
oontinue  in  the  most  happy,  flourishing,  and  prosperous  train,  if  har- 
mony of  the  Union  was  not  endangered  by  the  disturbers  of  its  inter- 
nal peace.'' 

Such  was  Washington's  deliberate  sentence  on  the 
opposition. 

*  Mbnon  to  Aaron  Bonr,  Jane  17, 1797.  Same  to  ICadifon,  June  10, 
1TS7. 
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An  event  now  occurred  which  had  an  important  in* 
fluence.  Dana  declined  the  appointment  in  the  Commi»* 
sion,  and  Adams,  swayed  by  his  regard  to  Grerry,  and  in 
part  by  the  influence  of  the  opposition,  nominated  him  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  Neither  Adams  nor  Jefferson  had  for- 
gotten Grerry's  instrumentality  in  their  appointments  to 
foreign  missions.  Adams  believed  in  him.  Jefferson 
understood  him;  and,  the  day' after  his  appointment, 
wrote,  conjuring  him  to  accept  it* 

''It  is  with  infinite  joy  to  me,  that  yoa  were  yesterday  announced 
to  the  Senate,  as  enyoy  extraordinary,  Jointly  with  General  Pinckney 
and  Mr.  Marshall,  to  the  French  Republic  It  gave  me  certain  asstuv 
anoes  that  there  would  be  a  preponderance  in  the  mission,  sincerely 
disposed  to  be  at  peace  with  the  French  gOTemment  and  nation. 
Peace  is  undoubtedly  the  first  object  of  our  nation.  Interest  and 
honor  ^  also  national  considerations;  but  interest,  duly  weighed,  is 
in  fiiTor  of  peace,  even  at  the  expense  of  spoliations  past  and  fatwe  ; 
and  honor  cannot  now  be  an  object  *  *  *  Let  me,  my  dear  sir,  con- 
jure your  acceptance,  and  that  you  will,  by  this  act,  seal  the  mission 
with  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  Tour  nomination  has  given  a  spring 
to  hope,  which  was  dead  before."  * 

*Gerry  accepted* 

The  impression  made  by  what  was  passing  on  Hamil- 
ton's mind,  is  seen  in  his  letters. 

"  The  public  prints  will  inform  you,"  he  wrote,  ^  of  the  course  of 
public  proceedings  hitherto.  You  will  perceive  that  the  general  plan 
is  analogous  to  what  was  done  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  though 
there  are  faults  in  the  detail.  Some  people  cannot  learn  that  the  only 
fbroe  which  befits  a  government  is  in  the  thought  and  action,  not  in 
the  loofY^f,  and  many  reverse  the  golden  rule.  I  fear  we  shall  do  our- 
sdves  no  honor  in  the  result,  and  we  shall  remain  at  the  mercy  of 

*  Jeflferson  to  Madison:  *'Daiia  hafl  declined  the  mission  to  France. 
Oenty  is  appointed  in  his  room,  being  supported  in  the  Senate  by  the  republi- 
ean  vote.  Six  nays,  of  opposite  defcription."  Also,  Jeflbrson  to  Qeny,  Jnne 
SI,  1797. 
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ef«otfl^  witfaoot  tlioae  effident  prepantloiift  wUdi  ire  demandod  by  io 
pncirioQ0  ft  flitnation  $  tnd  wfaidiy  no^  pr^^Mmg  imit,  would  pat  ns 
in  oondUioa  to  meet  it  All  the  conntffttion  I  can  giye  ia,  that  the 
public  temper  of  this  oountiy  mends  daily,  and  that  there  ia  no  final 
danger  of  oor  gobmitting  tamely  to  the  yoke  of  France.^  * 

On  the  same  day,  be  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Having  answered  an  inquiry  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Commissioners  under  the  British  treaty,  he  pro- 
ceeds: 

'^I  like  very  well  the  course  of  Execatiye  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
controTersy  with  France,  and  I  like  the  Answer  of  the  Senate  in  re* 
gard  to  the  President's  speech.  But,  I  confess,  I  haye  not  been  well 
satisfied  with  the  Answer  reported  in  tiie  House.  It  contams  too 
many  hard  expressions;  and  hard  words  are  yery  rarely  useftd  in  pub- 
lic proceedings.  Mr.  Jay  and  other  friends  here  haye  been  struck  in 
the  same  manner  with  myself.  We  shall  not  regret  to  see  the  Answer 
softened  down.  Bealfirmnen  is  good  for  eyory  thing.  Strut  is  good 
for  nothing." 

Looking  to  the  necessity  of  reinforcing  the  revenue, 
he  renewed  his  proposal  of  a  tax  on  buildings — avoiding 
the  necessity  of  valuations ;  and  advising  that  the  idea  of 
a  tax  on  land  be  deferred.  He  then  gives  his  plan  <^ 
ways  and  means  for  the  present — a  tax  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars on  buildings ;  of  half  a  million  on  stamps,  including  a 
small  per  centage  on  policies  of  insurance ;  and  a  per 
centage  on  collateral  successions ;  a  duty  on  hats ;  an- 
other on  saddle  horses  ;  and  a  duty  on  salt  to  make  up  a 
total  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  He  also  advised  '^  a  re- 
modification  of  the  duties  on  licenses  to  sell  spirituous 
liquors  by  multiplying  discriminations.** 

He  next  proposed  a  loan  for  five  millions  to  be  paid 
absolutely  within  five  years — allowing  a  high  interest,  say 

•  HamOtoD'i  Woxkf ,  tL  262— to  Sng. 
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of  eight  per  ocbW  (havuig  in  view  the  state  of  tlw  moaey 
market,)  redeemable  at  pismire,  and  receiTing  subscrip- 
tions as  low  as  one  hundred  dollars.  In  case  of  presfiure. 
Treasury  bills  at  a  like  interest  to  be  used.  ^If/'  he 
adds,  ^unfortunately  war  breaks  out,  then  every  practi- 
cable object  of  taxation  should  at  once  be  seized  hold  o( 
so  as  to  carry  our  revenue,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  ability.  Nor  is  the  field  narrow.  I  give  you 
my  ideas  full  gallop  and  without  management  of  expres- 
sion. I  hope  you  always  understand  me  right,  as  they 
are  intended  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  frankness.**  A  de- 
tail of  the  House  tax  plan  was  subjoined.  Two  days 
after,  be  again  wrote  to  him : 

<'  The  last  of  your  letters  announced  to  me  no  more  than  I  feared. 
For  dp  I  believe  anj  sufficient  external  impulse  can  be  given  to  save 
OS  from  disgrace.  This,  however,  will  be  thought  of  He  then  com- 
bats his  objection  to  his  plan  of  taxation,  observing,  "  The  truth  is  a 
solid  one,  that  the  sound  state  of  the  political  eoonomj  depends,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  a  general  repartition  of  taxes  on  taxable  property,  by 
some  equal  rule.  But  it  is  very  important  to  relax  in  theory,  so  as  to 
aooomplish  as  much  as  may  be  practicable.'^  He  is  seen  to  have  earlj 
oondertined  the  arbitrary  mode  of  rahiation  by  assessment,  in  the  most 
pointed  terms,  as  one  which  ^  the  genius  of  liberty  reprobates.''  * 

To  supersede  it,  he  then  proposed  a  system  of  **  spe- 
cific taxation."  Time  and  observation  confirmed  his  early 
opinions,  and  he  now  again  recommended  it,  as  far  as  the 
present  exigencies  appeared  to  demand  additional  re- 
sources. Happy  will  it  be  for  this  country,  in  many  re- 
spects, when  the  public  mind  shall  correct  the  prevailing 
injustice  resulting  from  **  discretionary  taxation.** 

Having  given  the  Executive  the  means  of  opening  a 
new  negotiation  with  France,  the  Senate  proceeded  with 

•  In  1782.    HamiUon't  Woirics  I  190 
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yngor  and  despatch  to  offect  the  important  objects  for 
which  Congress  were  convenedr-^tbe  protection  of  com- 
merce— preparations  against  hostilities,  should  the  nego 
tiation  fail — an  increase  of  revenue. 

The  President  had  stated,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
cruisers  which  had  committed  depredations  had  been 
built,  and  some  of  them  partially  equipped  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  an  evil  to  be  suppressed  without  delay. 
The  Senate  immediately  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  citizens 
of  the  United  States  from  privateering,  either  against  na- 
tions in  amity  or  against  their  fellow^itizens.  With  some 
modifications  it  passed  the  House. 

The  importance  of  preventing  the  exportation  of  arms 
and  ammunition  was  indicated  by  the  crisis.  It  was  in- 
creased by  information  wmbh  had  reached  the  Govern- 
ment. A  bill  passed  the  Senate  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  them.  It  received  the  vote  of  the  House,  but  not 
until  after  a  strenuous  opposition,  for  the  reasons  that  it 
would  injure  the  manufacture  of  those  articles,  and  would 
be  prejudicial  to  France. 

Several  other  bills  also  passed  the  Senate,  in  pursu- 
ance of  Hamilton's  suggestions.  That  to  augment  the 
corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers  was  determined  by  a 
large  majority.  A  bill  for  the  protection  of  trade  met 
with  more  opposition.  It  proposed  to  man  and  equip  the 
frigates,  and  to  purchase  and  fit  nine  twenty  gun  ships. 
A  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  clause  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  ships.  It  was  followed  by  another,  by 
which  the  national  vessels  were  only  to  be  employed 
within  the  harbors,  and  on  the  sea  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Both  motions  were  rejected.  Laws  to  authorise 
the  President  to  organize  a  provisional  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  to  be  called  into  service  only  in  the  event 
of  war«  and  to  lay  and  revoke  embargoes  were  defeated. 
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A  bill  to  permit  the  arming  of  private  merchant  yessels, 
and  to  regulate  them,  was  postponed  to  the  next  session 
The  votes  of  the  Senators  on  some  of  these  measures 
were  influenced  by  information  received  during  their  de- 
liberations of  an  armistice  between  France  and  Austria, 
and  by  the  hope  of  a  general  peace. 

The  political  complexion  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  not  of  a  decided  cast ; — although  the  Adminis- 
tration had  a  majority,  the  advantage  of  partisan  talent 
was  with  its  opponents,  most  of  the  strong  men  of  the 
Federalists  having  retired,  or  been  elected  to  the  Senate. 
Of  their  successors,  too  many  were  too  much  alive  to 
popular  sentiment,  the  tone  of  which,  the  long-continued 
and  unresisted  injuries  of  France  had  lowered. 

As  soon  as  the  Address  to  the  President  was  presented. 
Smith  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre^ntatives  a  series 
of  resolutions  in  which  Hamilton's  plan  was  embodied. 
The  first  proposed,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  for- 
tifying the  ports  and  harbors.  After  an  opposition  hf 
Giles  and  Mercer  on  the  ground  of  expense,  it  passed. 
The  second,  that  the  frigates,  "  Constitution,"  "  Constel- 
lation,'' and  ^*  United  States,"  should  be  completed  and 
manned,  was  much  opposed  in  various  ways.  It  was 
sought  to  refer  it  to  a  select  committee.  The  want  of 
funds  was  objected.  It  was  proposed  to  complete,  but 
not  to  man.  After  a  debate,  which  showed  the  fixed  pur- 
pose of  the  Democratic  leaders  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
employment  of  a  Navy,  the  resolution  passed. 

The  purchase  of  other  frigates  and  of  sloops  of  war 
embraced  in  the  third  resolution  was  more  warmly  re- 
sisted. The  object  of  providing  a  Naval  force  was  asked. 
It  was  avowed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  convoy.  This, 
it  was  contended,  would  lead  inevitably  to  war,  and 
should  be  postponed  until  the  issue  of  the  negotiation  was 
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ascertained.  The  right  of  employing  conToys  waa  quea* 
tioned.  The  advocates  of  the  measure  insisted  on  the 
necesnty  of  provisions  for  defence ;  and  demanded  why 
commerce  should  be  left  a  prey  during  a  protracted 
negotiation,  when,  having  taken  our  vessels  and  drained 
us  of  our  wealthy — ^France  will  tell  us,  ^  We  must  sub- 
mit fP 

The  next  discussion  arose  upon  a  proposition  con- 
tained in  the  fifth  resolution — to  provide  by  law  for  regu- 
lating the  arming  of  merchant  vessels  for  defence.  ThiSy 
it  was  urged,  would  be  attended  with  extreme  danger. 
It  would  confide  to  the  discretion  of  individuals  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war.  No  precedent  for  such  a  step,  it 
was  alleged,  could  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  other  neu- 
tral nations ;  no  authority  could  be  adduced  in  its  favor 
firom  the  law  of  nations.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  prohibit  it.  It  was  a  privilege,  only  to  be  grant- 
ed where  the  danger  from  uncivilized  nations  rendered 
immediate  renstance  the  only  remedy,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  East  Indies.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  ^  West ''  Indies  as  a  region  where 
the  right  of  self-defence  ought  to  be  exerted.  ^  The  pro- 
tection," it  was  said,  ^  of  this  trade  was  a  chief  object  for 
which  they  were  convened.  For  the  attainment  of  this 
great  object,  the  opposition  proposed  nothing.  All  they 
did  was  to  hold  out  alarms  of  war,  though  every  one  de- 
sired peace.  If  other  neutral  nations  had  not  armed 
their  merchantmen,  they  had  fleets  to  convoy  their  trade. 
We  have  no  fleet.  The  creation  of  a  navy  is  opposed, 
and  even  wishes  are  expressed  that  the  frigates  now 
building  were  burned.  If  we  resort  to  an  embargo,  our 
seamen  would  wander  about  the  country,  discontented 
and  perishing  for  want — our  produce  would  decay  upon 
our  wharves.    Have  we  a  right  to  sit  still  and  see  these 
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gpoKations  T  Was  it  not  our  duty  to  protect  our  com- 
merce—our merchants— our  revenue?  The  effect  of 
your  opposition  will  be  to  increase  the  demands  of 
France,  by  contrasting  her  means  and  our  weakness.  The 
power  to  arm  can  be  granted  under  such  restrictions  as 
will  prevent  its  abuse,  and  all  justifiable  cause  of  quarrel. 
This  bill  was  not  to  confer  a  privilege,  it  was  to  modify 
a  right  It  is  said,  the  merchants  were  opposed  to  it, 
why  had  they  not  met  and  avowed  their  opposition? 
Why  had  they  armed  t  Why  had  the  President  directed 
them  to  suspend  arming?  Why  had  they  suspended f 
Was  it  not  from  an  expectation  that  the  Government 
would  protect  them  T  As  to  the  alarm  of  war,  a  country 
which  acts  justly  towards  others  and  shows  a  desire  of 
peace,  and  at  the  same  time  a  resolution  to  defend  itself, 
will  always  be  the  most  safe  from  injury  and  aggression." 

It  was  replied,  that  this  measure  would  give  real 
offence  to  France.  Would  she  not  tell  us  when  we 
offered  to  negotiate, '  You  have  armed  your  vessels  for 
conflict — peace  you  do  not  mean.'  **  Indeed^'  a  member 
declared,  ^  he  saw  nothing  in  the  French  republic  like  a 
wish  to  injure  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  She  had  cause  for  offence  in  the  British  treaty.'^ 
**  He  was  against  this  regulation,^  Gallatin  observed,  **  not 
from  fear  of  ofiending  either  power — but  because  it  was 
calculated  to  draw  us  into  hostility — ^because,  if  our  ves- 
sels resisted  search  or  capture,  it  would  certainly  lead  to 
war.  It  would  not  only  lead  to  war,  but  it  was  war.'' 
The  resolution  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  eight  votes. 

The  two  next  resolutions  proposed  an  increase  of  the 
existing  military  establishment,  and  to  eitapower  the 
President  to  raise  a  Provisional  army,  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  should,  in  his  opinion,  render  it 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  United 
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Stittefl.  No  pay  to  be  given  until  it  wag  catted  into  ao 
tnal  serrice.  To  prevent  a  delwte  upon  tliis  latter  neas^ 
iirey  and  to  avoid  increased  odium,  a  sabftitute  wai 
lurought  f(»ivard  by  the  opposition  to  place  eighty 
thousand  of  the  militia  in  requisition,  and  to  purchase 
arms  in  proportion  to  the  white  population.  To  this 
proposition  the  Federalists  acceded,  as  part  of  a  system 
of  defence. 

Influenced  by  this  result,  the  consideration  of  the 
tlnrd  resdution,  authorising  the  President,  if  he  judged 
proper,  to  purchase  frigates  and  stoops  of  war,  was  now 
resumed.  It  was  denied,  that  any  such  discretion  could 
l>e  constitutionally  confided  to  the  President.  The  force 
was  too  small  to  give  efficient  protection.  The  expense 
of  a  larger  force  would  be  too  great.  Were  the  resolu-  * 
tion  so  modified  as  to  confine  its  employment  witkin  our 
liarl>ors,  it  would  be  supported.  The  danger  of  depre- 
dation on  our  coast  was  diminished  by  the  late  prohibi- 
tion of  tlie  exportation  of  arms.  It  was  finally  resolved 
to  confine  the  purchase  to  galleys,  for  the  defence  of  the 
sea-coast,  and  to  act  witkin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

The  defence  of  the  ports  and  harbors  was  subse- 
quently considered.  Tlie  Secretary  of  War  had  reported 
tliat  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  requisite.  Gal- 
latin proposed  to  limit  it  to  fifty  thousand  ;  and  a  provi- 
sion was  incorporated  in  the  bill,  by  which  the  debtor 
States  were  to  protect  themselves  by  the  application  .to 
tills  purpose  of  the  moneys  due  by  them  to  the  Union ! ! 
After  much  debate  a  vote  was  given,  appropriating  alMMit 
one-half  the  estimate  of  the  War  Department. 

Thus  far  the  opposition  had  either  mutilated,  or  ren- 
dered nugatory,  postponed,  or  defeated,  every  measure 
of  protection  wliich  had  l>een  suggested.     They  were 
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soon  after  compelled  to  act  definitively  on  the  bills  for  this 
object  which  were  received  from  the  Senate.  But,  in  the 
interval,  an  attempt  was  made,  by  urging  a  previous  con- 
sideration of  the  ways  and  means,  to  alarm  the  Federal- 
ists* 

Their  opponents  believed,  that  they  would  shrink 
from  a  resort  to  direct  taxation.  The  reluctance  which 
existed  to  a  stamp  act  would,  it  was  supposed,  induce  a 
total  dereliction  of  the  system  of  defence.  But  this  sup- 
position was  erroneous.  Sincere  in  their  apprehensions 
of  danger,  and  resolved  in  their  purpose  to  avert  it  from 
the  country,  an  act  was  immediately  brought  forward  by 
them,  to  raise  a  revenue  by  the  imposition  of  stamp  du- 
ties ;  and  another  increasing  the  duty  on  salt.  This  was 
'  followed  by  a  motion  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
Naval  yard,  and  the  purchase  of  lands  on  which  the  live 
oak  grew. 

It  was  known,  that  the  details  of  a  Stamp  act  would 
give  rise  to  much  discussion ;  and  it  was  desirable  not 
again  to  encounter  public  suspicion  by  opposing  the  Senate 
bills.  With  this  view  a  motion  was  made  by  Gallatin  for 
an  adjournment  which  would  limit  the  Session  to  the  du- 
ration of  a  week.  This  was  rejected.  An  act  was  next 
proposed  by  the  Federalists  to  provide  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual collection  of  the  internal  revenue,  as  by  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  system,  increased  resources  would  be  ob- 
tained, and  a  large  recourse  to  new  taxes  be  avoided.  It 
was  not  considered. 

The  bill  for  an  increase  of  the  artillery  and  engineers 
was  discussed.  Its  necessity  was  urged  to  preserve  and 
defend  the  fortifications.  The  seaboard  was  defenceless. 
To  the  thirty  forts  on  the  coast,  the  present  force,  if 
distributed,  would  furnish  only  fourteen  men  each.  In 
the  interior,  while  the  Spaniards  were  increasing  their 
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girengibf  ta  withdraw  the  ganrisons  would  be  to  eoooar* 
age  an  Indian  warfare.  Was  an  increased  expense  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  sufficient  ground  to  incur 
such  a  risk  T  When  an  increase  of  the  Navy  was  asked, 
it  was  answered,  ^  Let  trade  take  care  of  itself,  and  let  us 
attend  to  the  internal  defence  of  the  country.''  When  it 
is  proposed  to  provide  for  that,  the  same  persons  tell  us, 
^  We  are  about  to  employ  on  this  object  what  ought  to 
be  employed  for  the  protection  of  commerce.''  The  mili- 
tia you  pronounce  the  proper  defence  ;  but  the  Constitu- 
tion  limits  the  power  to  call  them  out  to  cases  of  insure 
rection  or  inyasion.  Thus  our  ports  might  be  occupied 
by  an  enemy  before  this  power  could  be  exercised.  The 
whole  peace  establishment  would  not  exceed,  thus  aug- 
mented, four  thousand  men.* 

Giles  adverted  to  the  expense  of  the  war  department 
from  the  commencement  of  the  government ;  and,  for- 
getting the  victory  of  Wayne,  and  the  quiet  of  the  bor- 
der, inquired  what  equivalent  had  been  received  for  this 
vast  expenditure f  ^Military  establishments,"  he  said, 
''were  a  sort  of  factitious  strength.  The  militia  were  the 
the  real  strength  of  the  nation."  **As  to  the  frontier, 
there  was  nothing  new  in  our  situation.  More  money 
and  more  troops  was  apt  to  be  an  increasing  passion,  al- 
ways attending  large  delegations  of  power.  To  collect 
money  to  raise  armies,  and  to  raise  armies  to  collect 
money,  has  been  a  wheel  of  fortune  to  them,  and  a  wheel 
of  rack  to  their  subjects."  By  such  arguments  of  the 
danger  of  a  standing  army,  authority  to  raise  onb  regi- 
ment was  refused !  ^ 

An  act  prohibiting  American  citizens  from  enlisting 
in  foreign  service  was  called  up.    Much  debate  arose  on 

*  The  whoU  ooips  of  artilkiy  iiamb«red  1,000  men. 
Vol.  VIL— 4 
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a  claofe  providing  the  form  in  which  a  citixen  may  expa* 
triate  himself,  which  was  expunged.  Gallatin's  opposi- 
tion proceeded  further.  He  had  doubts  whether  the 
United  States  had  a  right  to  regulate  this  matter,  or 
whether  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  States,  as  the  Consti- 
tution spoke  of  the  citisens  of  the  States !  A  bill  without 
the  objectionable  clauses  was  then  introduced,  but  was 
lost  by  three  Totes. 

A  message  had  been  received  from  the  President  giT- 
ing  reason  to  apprehend  a  controversy  with  Spain.  Thia 
only  confirmed  the  policy  of  the  opposition.  Another 
message  was  at  this  time  transmitted  containing  a  report 
of  the  depredations  committed  on  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  a  measure  which  Hamilton  had  long  since  urged. 
After  this  report  was  received,  Giles  moved,  that  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  print  such  of  the  documents  as 
would  be  useful  to  the  House.  The  whole  were  ordered 
to  be  printed.  He  then  called  up  the  resolution  to  ad- 
journ two  days  after.  The  House  would  have  limited  the 
Session  to  a  week — but  the  Senate  disagreed. 

The  following  day,  a  bill  from  the  Senate  **  for  the 
protection  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  "  was  con- 
sidered. A  clause  authorizing  the  purchase  of  nine  sloops 
of  war  was  expunged,  and  revenue  cutters  were  substi- 
tuted. A  motion  was  made  by  Giles  to  confine  the  use 
of  the  frigates  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
^  If  employed  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  protection 
of  the  coast,  it  would,"  he  feared,  <'  hazard  the  peace  of 
the  country  without  any  good."  He  objected  entirely  to 
their  acting  as  convoys ;  and  a  motion  was  made  that 
they  should  not  be  so  employed.  This  amendment  Giles 
defended  on  the  ground,  that  if  the  object  for  which  they 
were  to  be  employed  was  defined,  it  would  be  a  suflicient 
answer  to  France  who  had  a  right  to  inquire  of  our  Com- 
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miflsioiien  for  what  we  were  amimg.  The  rettrietiTe 
dauie  wiu  inserted !  A  question  arose  on  the  dnntioa 
of  the  act.  After  much  debate  it  was  limited  to  one 
year.  On  the  final  vote^  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  to 
induce  its  rejection.  In  this  opposition  Gallatin  was  fore- 
most He  took  a  view  of  the  resources  and  expenditure 
of  the  country.  A  small  Navy  he  contended  would  have 
no  weight.  A  large  one  he  insisted  was  beyond  their 
means.  As  to  manning  the  frigates,  his  only  objection 
would  be  the  expense.  He  avowed  his  determination  to 
vote  against  the  bill.  Nicholas  pronounced  the  whole 
cost  of  the  frigates  an  useless  expense.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve they  could  be  of  any  advantage,  but  he  would  vote 
for  it,  because  he  saw  the  sentiment  of  the  public  and  of 
the  House  was  strongly  in  its  favor.  Nothing  short,  he 
believed,  of  actual  experience  would  convince  the  sup- 
porters of  this  measure,  that  it  was  useless,  expensive, 
and  injurious.  He  would  vote  for  it,  hoping  after  one 
year's  experience  of  the  playthings  and  finding  that 
money  was  of  greater  value  than  the  frigates,  all  parties 
would  concur  in  relinquishing  it 

Giles  trusted  that  the  United  States  would  never  be- 
come a  maritime  power.  It  would  be  her  greatest  mis- 
fortune. ^  A  navy  was  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  could  not  be  supported  without  resort  to  a 
press  gang.  Naval  power  could  never  subsist  in  any  na- 
tion without  despotism.''  The  bill  passed  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, and  was  carried  to  the  Senate.  That  body  disa- 
greed to  the  clause  prohibiting  the  frigates  from  being 
employed  as  convoys,  and,  after  the  discussion  of  a  mo- 
tion by  Gallatin  to  postpone  the  bill  to  the  next  session, 
the  House  receded  from  this  extraordinary  limitation. 

Thus  by  firmness  against  the  persevering  oppomtion 
ot  their  adversaries,  the  Federalists  at  last  succeeded  in 
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Uyiiig  tbe  foundation  of  a  Navy.  The  title  of  the  bill  was 
changed  from  a  law  for  the  protection  of  trade  to  that  of 
<<  An  Act  providing  for  a  Naval  Armament.'' 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  which  had  been  previously 
adopted  of  excluding  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
proposing  objects  of  revenue,  a  committee  of  tbe  House 
had  reported  a  Stamp  act.  Two  of  its  clauses  were  earn* 
estly  contested — one  imposed  a  duty  on  certificates  of 
naturalization.  This  became  a  theme  of  much  clamor. 
It  was  denounced  as  oppressive  on  the  poor  emigrant, 
and  stigmatised  as  a  sale  of  liberty,  an  attempt  to  tax  the 
right  of  suffrage.  The  clause  was  retained.  To  the  pro- 
posed tax  on  notes  and  bonds,  a  proviso  was  annexed  ex- 
empting bank  notes.  This  it  was  proposed  to  erase  as 
being  a  partial  distinction,  and  a  prolonged  debate  ensued, 
not  marked  with  any  party  character.  By  some  it  was 
apprehended,  that  this  duty  might  affect  the  currency — 
others  contended  that  bank  stock  was  a  species  of  prop- 
erty which  yielded  large  profits,  and  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
empt. The  exempting  clause  was  expunged  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  By  a  subsequent  provision,  the  banks 
were  permitted  to  commute  the  Stamp  tax  by  the  pay- 
ment of  one  per  cent,  on  their  dividends. 

When  a  stamp  act  was  before  a  former  Congress,  a 
proposal  to  tax  the  public  debt  had  produced  the  defeat 
of  the  bill,  it  being  regarded  by  the  Federalists  as  a  viola- 
tion of  great  principles  of  public  justice  and  expediency. 
Gallatin  now  moved  for  a  Stamp  tax  on  every  certificate 
of  public  debt.  The  motion  was  rejected,  and  the  Stamp 
act  passed  by  a  majority  of  five  votes.  After  an  effort  to 
postpone  it,  a  bill  was  also  passed,  raising,  by  a  small  in- 
crease, the  duty  upon  imported  salt,  Gallatin  earnestly 
opposing  this  increase,  as  oppressive  and  unequal.  Duties 
were  also  proposed  on  licenses  for  selling  by  retail  wines 
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and  foreign  distilled  spirituous  liquors — but  were  not 
laid 

To  enable  the  Government  to  anticipate  the  product 
of  these  revenues,  a  loan  of  eight  hundred  thousand  doI« 
lars  was  authorized,  with  a  limitation  of  the  interest  to 
nx  per  cent. 
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CHAPTER   CXXXVIII. 

A  MOUTH  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent communicated  to  them  a  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioner  appoint- 
ed to  run  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Spanish  dominions. 

Ellicot,  who  had  been  detained  by  the  lowness  of  the 
Ohio,  reached  the  vicinity  of  Natchez,  the  place  selected 
for  the  meeting  of  the  commission,  in  the  preceding 
month  of  February.  He  was  attended  by  a  military  es- 
cort for  his  protection.  On  learning  his  approach,  he 
was  requested  to  station  this  force  three  days'  journey 
from  that  post.  He  complied,  and,  having  encamped  a 
short  distance  from  a  Spanish  fort,  raised  the  flag  of  his 
country.  He  was  requested,  but  declined,  to  lower  this 
flag ;  and  pnjceeded  with  his  astronomical  observations 
to  determine  the  latitude  of  his  station,  which  was  found 
to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  While  thus 
engaged,  he  was  surrounded  by  Indians,  who  traversed 
his  camp  with  drawn  knives.  The  danger  of  his  situa- 
tion induced  him  to  order  the  troops  to  advance,  repeated 
but  vain  efibrts  being  in  the  meantime  made  to  persuade 
him  to  move  within  the  territory  of  Spain. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival,  and  as  though  prepara- 
tory to  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  part  of  the  Spanish 
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mrtillery  was  remoTed  from  their  fort  with  every  indication 
of  its  intended  evacuation.  Soon  after,  the  cannon  were 
carried  back,  and  remoant^  This  procedure  gave  groat 
ombrage  to  the  inhabitants,  anxious  to  renounce  the  joris- 
dBction  of  Spain.  The  motives  of  it  were  asked.  Assure 
ances  were  given  of  an  eariy  compliance  with  the  treaty 
— at  the  same  time  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Span- 
ish Governor  to  the  commander  of  the  escort,  requesting 
him  not  to  advance  further.  Proclamations  were  soon 
after  issued,  avowedly  to  quiet  the  inhabitants,  but  which 
excited  their  suspicions.  Alarmed  at  their  discontent, 
and  apprehensive  of  an  insurrection,  assurances  were  re- 
newed of  orders  having  been  received  immediately  to 
evacuate  the  forts.  The  suspicions  of  the  borderers  con- 
tinued, and  Ellicot  demanded  of  the  Governor  an  explicit 
avowal  of  his  purpose. 

A  declaration  was  then  given,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
March,  that  positive  orders  had  been  received  to  suspend 
the  evacuation  of  the  posts,  until  the  governments  should 
determine  which  of  the  works  were  to  be  demolished ; 
and  until,  by  an  additional  article  to  the  treaty,  the  real 
property  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  secured.  Thus  the 
performance  of  this  treaty  was  indefinitely  postponed 
Information  was  at  the  same  time  had,  that  reinforce- 
ments were  moving  from  New  Orleans  to  Natchet • 

To  prevent  delay  in  the  survey,  instructions  were 
forthwith  sent  from  Philadelphia  to  permit  the  forts 
either  to  remain  or  to  be  demolished  ;  and  a  pledge  was 
given,  that  the  occupants  of  the  lands  should  be  protected 
in  their  possessions.  Congress  were  also  urged  to  frame 
a  government  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  and  the 
Spanish  minister  was  called  upon  to  explain  the  causes  of 
this  unexpected  procedure.    He  gave  an  evasive  answer. 

The  reinforcement  of  the  posts  and  authentic  informa- 
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tion  that  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  had  been  tampered 
with  by  Spanish  agents,  to  prevent  the  running  of  the 
Iine»  determined  Eliicot  to  demand  a  definitive  answer  as 
to  the  time  when  the  limits  were  to  be  ascertained.  At 
this  moment  a  Proclamation  was  issued  by  Carandolet, 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  stating,  as  the  cause  of  the 
delay,  an  apprehended  expedition  by.  the  British  from 
Canada ;  and  a  belief,  that  the  advance  of  the  American 
troops  was  with  a  hostile  design  of  surprise ;  requiring 
the  United  States  to  leave  the  posts  in  the  possession  of 
Spain ;  or  to  secure  her  against  an  article  of  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  which  exposed  them  to  be  pillaged. 
An  additional  reason  was  assigned  for  the  delay,  ^  the 
expectation  of  an  immediate  rupture  between  France, 
(the  intimate  ally  of  Spain,)  and  the  United  States ! " 

This  Proclamation  increased  the  excitement  of  the 
inhabitants,  which  was  heightened  by  the  imprisonment 
of  one  of  them.  They  embodied  themselves,  and  resolved 
to  expel  the  Spanish  garrison.  After  much  persuasion 
the  tumult  was  quieted.  But  the  neglect  to  organize  a 
government  affrighted  the  people. — Dissensions  arose — 
intrigues  ensued — the  influence  of  the  United  States  di- 
minished. 

Little  doubt  existed  that  Spain,  then  wholly  under 
the  influence  of  France,  either  to  protect  her  possessions 
permanently,  or  with  a  view  to  a  cession  to  that  nation, 
had  resolved  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  This 
belief  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  at  the  Havana  of 
a  large  military  force,  by  the  number  of  French  agents 
who  were  conferring  with  the  Indians,  by  the  secret  ex- 
pedition of  Collot,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  curiosity, 
was  recently  known  to  have  explored  Tennessee ;  and 
by  annunciations  in  the  French  gazettes  at  New  Orleans^ 
that  France  was  about  to  become  the  mistress  of  Louis- 
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iana  and  of  the  noridas.  But  Spain  had  not  yet  reaolTed 
to  cede  these  provinces^  her  present  purpose  was  to  sever 
its  Western  territcn-y  from  the  Union,  and  to  establish 
OTer  it  a  goYemraent  under  her  immediate  influence. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  a 
Spanish  agent  had  been  dispatched  by  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana  to  watch  Genet's  expedition  under  Clark  and 
La  Chaise.  The  same  agent  was  employed  on  a  mission 
late  in  the  following  year,  having  a  different  object.  He 
was  directed  to  ascertain  the  various  channels  through 
which  the  Western  country  could  be  approached.  A 
plan  was  proposed  by  which  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
should  be  formidably  fortified.  A  bank  was  to  be  estab* 
Ksbed  in  Kentucky  to  interest  its  leading  characters,  and 
G^ianish  funds  were  to  be  introduced  there.  Clark  and 
his  adherents,  who  were  stated  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the 
French  Republic,  were  to  be  brought  into  the  service  of 
Spain,  and  military  magazines  to  be  established  at  New 
Madrid.  To  promote  this  plan,  an  interview  was  had 
between  certain  American  citizens  and  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor, who  awaited  them  at  that  post. 

Another  journey  was  made  by  the  same  agent  in  the 
year  ninety-six.  In  the  succeeding  Spring,  he  was  again 
sent  forward,  instructed  to  urge  delay  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  posts,  and  **  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple tor  a  separation  from  the  Union.''  The  success  of 
this  project  was  founded  on  the  ambition  and  interests  of 
individuals,  and  **  the  excessive  Gallicism  of  the  people." 

This  mission  proved  wholly  unsuccessful.  The  posi- 
tion of  Spain  had  changed,  and  with  it  had  changed  the 
course  of  the  Democratic  leaders.  By  the  treaty  of 
ninety-five,  she^had  not  only  ceased  to  be  in  hostility  with 
France,  but  had  entered  into  a  society  of  war : — a  breach 
with  Spain  became  at  once  a  rupture  with  France.    This 
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Was  the  event,  of  all  atbers,  the  leaden  of  the  Democratic 
party  sought  to  avoid. 

Thus,  the  policy  of  France  determined  at  this  time 
the  condition  of  the  Western  territory.  She  preferred 
the  King  of  Spain  should  hold  his  possessions  until  the 
attainment  of  her  European  objects  would  enable  her  to 
accomplish  the  extensive  plans  she  meditated  on  the 
American  Continent.^ 

It  was  known  at  Philadelphia,  that,  at  the  moment  of 
concluding  the  treaty  with  Spain,  the  French  counsels 
contemplated  the  acquisition  of  Liouisiana  and  the  Flori* 
das.  One  of  her  partisan  presses  insisted,  during  the  re- 
cent session  of  Congress,  after  the  rejection  of  Pinckney 
was  ascertained,  that  she  would  never  conclude  a  peace 
with  England  until  the  principle  was  admitted  that  free 
ships  make  free  goods  ;  and  until  she  obtained  Louisiana 
and  Canada ;  the  former  as  controlling  the  mines  of  Mex- 
ico and  Peru — the  latter  to  restore  to  the  nation  **  a  peo- 
ple and  a  possession  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled  by 
the  misconduct  of  its  Kings ;  and  where,  like  the  Romans, 
she  might  provide  for  thousands  of  her  veterans." 

One  part  of  this  prediction  was  fulfilled  by  the  subse- 
quent cession  of  Louisiana  to  France.  The  other  pre- 
ceded, but  a  short  time,  the  explosion  of  a  feeble  attempt 
upon  Canada.  During  the  early  part  of  ninety-six,  an 
intrigue  had  been  commenced  by  Adet.  His  objects  were 
to  produce  a  revolt  in  Canada  by  the  interference  of 
American  citizens ;  and  thereby,  though  the  revolt  should 
prove  unsuccessful,  to  involve  the  United  States  in  a  war 
with  Great  Britain.  The  discontented  Canadians  were 
to  be  instigated  to  an  insurrection.  Arms  were  to  be 
furnished  by  France  ;  and,  at  the  moment  of  their  rising, 
they  were  to  be  aided  by  a  party  from  the  frontiers  of 
the  United  States. 
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To  dhrert  tbe  attondon  of  the  Colonial  goTomments 
from  Lower  Canada,  several  Frenchmen  were  stated  to 
have  been  plotting  at  Detroit,  while  Qaebec  was  the  real 
object  of  attack.     The  plan  failed  in  all  its  parts. 

Ira  Allen,  a  native  of  Vermont,  repaired  to  France, 
and  there  made  a  contract  with  the  Minister  of  War,  for 
the  purchase  of  arms.  The  contract  purported  a  small 
payment  in  advance — the  residue  in  remote  instalments. 
The  object  of  the  purchase  was  represented  to  be  for  the 
snppty  of  the  militia  of  Vermont,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  antboriie  this  representation.  No  authority  had  been 
derived  from  the  State.  No  intimation  of  the  intended 
purchase  bad  been  given  to  the  officers  of  its  government. 
In  completion  of  the  contract,  twenty  thousand  stand  of 
arms — twenty  pieces  of  cannon — tents  and  other  military 
equipments  were  shipped  in  the  Spring  of  ninety-seven 
tar  the  United  States.*  At  the  time  that  this  contract 
was  made  in  Paris,  McLean,  an  American  citiaen,  who 
had  been  promised  a  commission  of  "  General  ^  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France,  was  sent  by  Adet  to  Canada.  He  made 
repeated  visits,  tampering  with  the  Canadians,  until  his 
secrets  were  disclosed  to  the  government,  when  he  was 
seiied,  tried,  and  executed,  for  high  treason. 

His  guilt  was  established  by  the  concurring  evidence 
<^  several  witnesses,  and  by  a  paper  found  upon  him 
signed  by  Adet  The  plot  was,  to  interest  the  priests, 
and  having  gained  a  party  amcmg  the  inhabitants,  simuW 
taneoQsly  to  surprise  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Assurances 
were  given  by  him  that  arms  would  be  supplied  by 
France  through  the  United  States,  to  be  concealed  in 
rafts,  and  to  be  transported  by  way  of  the  St  Lawrence 
and  Lake  Champlain ; — and  that  a  co-operating  force  was 

*  lBdid*'01iTeBniidi.*    ThtoonlnotwttftfBDd  among  berpapaiiL 
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ofganiied  on  the  border.  To  inspire  confidence,  the  ere* 
dentials  from  Adet  were  shown ;  and  it  was  stated  '*  that 
the  Spanish  Minister  at  Philadelphia  was  also  concerned 
in  the  project** 

The  failure  of  this  plot  was  lamented  in  the  leading 
Democratic  paper,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  AmericaM 
people  were  directed  to  the  culprit* 

It  has  been  seen,  that  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  bjr 
the  Spanish  oflicers  for  retaining  the  posts  was  an  appre- 
hended descent  by  the  British  from  Canada.  The  ground 
of  this  charge  was  a  negotiation  which  hud  been  opened 
by  Blount,  formerly  Governor,  and  then  a  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  with  the  British  Ambassador. 

An  intimation  of  this  design  was  given  by  De  Yrugo^ 
the  Minister  from  Spain,  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Colonel  Pickering,  knowing  that  no  preparations  were 
made  in  Canada  for  such  an  object,  regarded  it  as  a  fa* 
ble ;  but  a  subsequently  intercepted  letter  of  Blount, 
showing  that  he  entertained  projects  dangerous  to  peace, 
alarmed  the  Grovemment.  Inquiries  were  made  of  the 
British  Embassy,  whether  any  such  project  existed,  or 
had  received  its  countenance.  The  British  Minister  ad- 
mitted that  overtures  had  been  made  to  him,  and  that  he 
had  transmitted  the  proposals  to  his  Court. 

Blount  was  impeached,  an  investigation  was  had,  and 
it  appeared  from  a  despatch  of  Liord  Grenville,f ,  that, 
when  the  design  was  communicated  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment, it  was  rejected,  as  involving  ^  the  necessity  of 
employing  Indians,**  and  ^  the  criminality  of  originating 
within  the  United  States  any  hostile  expedition  **  with  a 
nation  with  which  they  were  at  peace. 

•  Trial  of  MoLMn  for  High  TreMon,  Jnlj  6, 1797,  in  tfao  **  Auon." 
t  De•pfttohofAprilS«l^  1797,  in  BkantTi  Trial. 
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The  Democratic  party  seiied  upon  this  disclosure,  at 
a  pretext  for  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  people.  The 
assurance  that  the  project  had  not  been  listened  to  had 
no  weight.  They  denounced  the  British  Minister  as  a 
party  to  the  plot,  and  insisted  upon  his  dismissal  by  the 
Administration,  if  they  meant  to  preserve  even  the  ap- 
pearances of  honor  and  neutrality ;  and  that  they  should 
receive  no  successor  from  that  corrupting  government, 
until  satisfaction  was  obtained  for  this  attempt  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  country.* 

The  detention  of  the  Spanish  posts  was  imputed  to 
this  cause.  It  was  alleged,  that  the  escape  of  Blount  had 
been  connived  at.  These  assertions  were  countenanced 
by  the  principal  Democratic  members  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  nevertheless  opposed 
an  immediate  investigation,  which  was  urged,  and  carried 
by  the  Federalists.  A  vote  had  also  been  taken  in  the 
Senate  for  the  expulsion  of  Blount,  the  only  dissenting 
voice  was  that  of  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  That 
Blount  was  at  the  time  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
Spanish  Minister  did  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  allegation 
that  the  detention  of  the  Spanish  posts  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  plot  is  refuted  by  the  facts ;  that  Gayoso  had  re- 
mounted the  forts  at  St.  Louis,  and  bad  resolved  to  hold 
them,  before  any  knowledge  of  it  transpired. 

The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  influences  by  which  his  nation  was  controlled. 
The  entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  France  which  the 
representatives  of  that  power  in  Europe  evinced,  was 
openly  manifested  in  America. 

France,  by  the  recall  of  Adet,  had  no  acknowledged 
organ  in  the  United  States.    But  her  views  were  fully 
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represented  through  the  agency  of  Spanish  diplomacy — 
an  agency  which,  had  it  been  conducted  with  discretion; 
would  have  been  more  efficient,  because  it  might  possibly 
have  been  masked. 

Her  vast  American  possessions  were  the  predominating 
interest  in  the  policy  of  Spain.  The  same  considerations 
which  rendered  her  averse  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  prompted  her  efforts  at  its  close  to  circumscribe  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  marked  all  her  measures. 
Although  her  arguments  were  refuted,  and  every  pre- 
tence yras  exposed  by  which  she  had  deferred  the  settle- 
ment of  the  boundaries,  she  postponed  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  until  the  adjustment  of  the  American  contro- 
versies with  Great  Britain  left  her  no  hope  of  a  war  aris- 
ing with  that  power.  She  then  withdrew  from  the  coali- 
tion against  France,  and  alleged  as  a  principal  justification 
of  the  war  which  she  declared  against  Great  Britain,  the 
treaty  of  Jay. 

In  the  enumeration  of  his  injuries,  the  King  of  Spain 
stated,  ^this  same  bad  faith,  the  English  Minister  him 
suffered  clearly  to  appear,  by  his  silence  upon  the  subject 
of  all  his  negotiations  with  other  powers,  particularly  in 
the  treaty  concluded  on  the  nineteenth  of  November 
seventeen  hundred  ninety-four,  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  without  any  regard  to  my  rights,  which  were 
well  known  to  him."  As  this  treaty  had  not,  in  any  par- 
ticular, infringed  the  rights  of  Spain,  the  only  solution  of 
this  charge  must  be  the  disappointment  of  her  hopes  of 
the  concert  of  England  in  the  promotion  of  her  views' 
upon  the  Western  territory.  Thus  disappointed,  she  at 
last  concluded  the  treaty  with  Pinckney  which  the  buoy- 
ant fortunes  of  France  now  encouraged  her  to  violate. 

Pursuing  the  same  policy,  though  with  a  feeble  hand, 
which  the  French  Ambassador  had  followed,  De  Yrugo, 
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iouneciiately  after  the  accession  of  Adams  to  the  Presi- 
^ney,  conunenced  a  system  of  diplomatic  annoyance. 
Although  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  profound 
silence  bad  been  observed,  he  now  addressed  an  offensive 
despatch,  complaining,  that  the  pact  with  Great  Britain 
was  a  violation  of  that  treaty;  and  that  England  had 
** surprised  the  good  faith  of  the  Federal  government;^ 
that  the  article  ^that  free  ships  made  free  goods  ^  had 
been  annulled — ^that  while  with  England  they  had  agreed 
that  Naval  Stores  should  be  contraband  they  had  stipu- 
lated with  Spain  that  these  articles  should  be  free,  and 
had  ceded  and  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  the  right  of 
navigating  the  Mississippi ;  a  right  which  he  alleged  the 
United  States  acquired  only  in  virtue  of  their  treaty  with 
Spain. 

The  manifest  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  on  which  these 
complaints  were  founded  was  clearly  shown  by  a  simple 
statement  of  the  intentions  of  the  treaty  as  to  the  two 
first  objections,  and  by  reference  to  its  express  language 
as  to  the  last.  So  complete  was  the  reply,  that  the  silence 
of  De  Yrugo  seemed  to  admit  all  its  conclusions.  But, 
after  an  interval  of  two  months,  the  correspondence  was 
resumed  by  him. 

A  report  to  Congress,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  of 
the  obstacles  interposed  to  the  demarcation  of  the  West- 
em  limits  became  the  occasion  of  another  remonstrance. 
The  Government  was  reproached  with  having  disregarded 
his  intimations  of  the  designs  of  England  to  occupy  the 
Spanish  territories ;  with  having  neglected  to  move  the 
army  so  as  to  protect  the  American  territory  from  viola- 
tion by  the  advance  of  the  British  troops ;  and  by  a  gross 
intimation  that  it  had  colluded  with  England.  That 
Spain  retained  the  posts  on  unfounded  pretences  was  de* 
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iiied.  The  extraordinary  position  was  assumed,  that  not- 
withstanding his  stipulation  in  the  treaty  to  withdraw  his 
garrisons,  ^Mt  was  not  to  be  presumed  that  it  could  ever 
have  been  the  intention  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  deliver 
up  fortifications,  which,  besides  that  they  have  cost  him 
considerable  sums  of  money,  may,  by  the  effect  of  politi- 
cal vicissitudes,  be  one  day  prejudicial  to  his  subjects.^ 

The  answer  of  Pickering  exposed  at  large  the  untruth 
of  the  assertions,  the  disingenuousness  of  the  statements, 
and  the  absurdity  of  the  pretences  which  marked  the 
character  of  a  document,  that  in  less  perilous  times  would 
have  demanded  the  dismissal  of  its  author.* 

Following  the  example  of  Genet  and  Adet,  De  Yrugo 
made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  American  people,  by  causing 
his  accusatory  letter  to  be  printed.  This  preceded  a 
public  commentary  on  the  correspondence  from  the  pen 
of  the  Spanish  minister,  though  under  an  assumed  name. 
It  sought  to  defen^l  the  pretensions  of  Spain  by  a  misap- 
plication of  opinions  of  Jefferson ;  inculpated  the  Cabinet 
for  submission  to  the  wrongs  of  England ;  imputed  to  it 
a  departure  from  honesty  and  gratitude ;  and  urged,  that 
it  was  necessary  **  to  attack  the  Administration  in  order 
to  support  the  GtwemmentJ^  He  had,  indeed,  the  effront- 
ery to  propose  that  the  difference  with  Spain  should  be 
adjusted  at  Paris. 

The  correspondence  was  suspended  until  the  opening 
of  Congress.  De  Yrugo,  on  the  twenty-first  of  Novem- 
ber, addressed  another  letter  to  the  Government.  In  this 
document,  after  regretting  the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
to  authorize  the  American  Commissioners  to  open  a  nego- 
tiation with  Spain  at  Paris,  he  recapitulated  his  former 
complaints — the  interference  of  the  treaty  with  England 

*  Foreign  Relations,  ii.  2S.    Amaricaa  State  Papera. 
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with.tbsl  rabfleqaeatly  formed  with  Spski  as  to  free  sfaipf 
makii^  free  goods,  and  the  prorision  securmg  to  Boglith 
sabjectg  the  navigation  of  the  MiraMppi.  It  closed  with 
an  ezpUctt  demand,  whether  the  United  States  oontem* 
plated  the  performance  of  the  treaty  in  that  particular. 

The  most  important  feature,  bedde  that  which  pro- 
posed the  transfer  of  the  negotiation  to  Paris,  was  the 
declaratioii  it  contained, ''  that  his  Majesty  had  not  ob* 
served  in  the  answer  (of  Pickering  to  his  previous  letter) 
any  reason  to  indoee  him  to  d>ange  his  opinion  concern- 
ing the  injuries  resulting  to  his  subjects  from  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  English  treaty  compared  with  those  of  the 
treaty  with  Spain.  Thus,  all  the  acts  of  the  Spanish 
agents  in  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
with  holding  the  posts,  were  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of 
Spain.  The  date  of  this  letter  shows  the  additional  fiict, 
that  the  order  under  which  this  demand  was  preferred, 
was  given  after  the  Revolution  of  France,  on  the  fourth 
of  September  seventeen  hundred  ninety-seven. 

While  such  efforts  were  made  to  impair  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  Administratbn,  Jefier son  was  ever 
busy,  stimulating  hb  faithfiil,  and  cajtding  bis  dubious  ad- 
herents. 

Congratulations  on  his  elevation  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency offered  the  occasion  for  renewed  correspondences. 
He  had  written  to  the  South — he  next  addressed  himself 
to  the  East,  In  all  his  letters  are  seen  his  hostility  to 
Washington,  and  it  is  a  marked  fact,  that  the  persons  ad- 
dressed by  him  were,  several  of  them,  those  who  had  been 
conspicuous  in  that  hostility  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, with  others  Washington's  known  personal  enemies.* 

"The  public  dispositions/'  he  wrote,  "do  not  evince 

•  BMdi,.fifl»iiil  AdM&a,  Oeal  (Hto*,  Aanoi  Brn^  Edmund  Bvidolpli. 
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that  the  great  mats  of  the  people  are  not  republican ;  all 
of  them,  when  traoed  to  their  true  source,  have  only  been 
evidences  of  the  preponderant  popularity  of  a  particular 
great  character.  That  influence  once  withdrawn,  and 
our  countrymen  left  to  the  operation  of  their  own  un- 
biassed good  sense,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  see  a  pretty 
n^id  return  of  general  harmony,  and  our  citizens  mov- 
ing in  phalanx  in  the  paths  of  regular  liberty,  order  and 
a  sacrosanct  adherence  to  the  Constitution.  This  I  think 
it  will  be,  if  war  with  France  can  be  avoided.^ 

A  recent  election  in  the  city  of  New  York  opened 
hopes  in  that  quarter.  He  wrote  to  Gates,  the  long  for- 
gotten hero  of  the  Cabal,  depicting  the  Federalists  as  ^  a 
faction  composed  of  English  subjects  residing  among  us, 
or,  such  as  are  English  in  all  their  relations  and  senti- 
ments." 

Burr,  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the 
Senate,  had  been  recently  delegated  to  the  Assembly  of 
New  York*  Masking  his  jealousy  of  him,  Jefferson 
opened  a  correspondence  with  him.  '' Perhaps,**  he 
wrote,  *^  some  general  view  of  our  situation  and  prospects 
since  you  left  us,  may  not  be  unacceptable.  At  any  rate, 
it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  recalling  myself  to  your 
memory  and  of  evidencing  my  esteem  for  you^  He  then 
descanted  on  the  dispositions  of  Congress,  appealed  to 
his  intense  hate  of  Washington,  assured  him  of  his  own 
"great  and  sincere  esteem.*'  "War,**  he  asserted,  "  was 
intended.*'  ''  I  had  always  hoped  that  the  popularity  of 
the  late  President  being  once  withdrawn  from  active 
effect,  the  natural  feelings  of  the  people  towards  liberty 
would  restore  the  equilibrium  between  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  departments,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  superior  weight  and  effect  of  that  popularity,  and  that 
their  natural  feelings  of  moral  obligation  would  discoun- 
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tenance  the  umgratefui^edilectum  of  thb  ExBCunyx  in 
fiiYor  of  Great  Britain.  But,  unfortunately,  the  preced- 
ing measures  had  already  alienated  the  nation  who  were 
the  object  of  them,  had  excited  reaction  from  them,  and 
this  reaction  has,  on  the  minds  of  our  citizens,  an  effect 
which  supplies  that  of  the  Washington  popularity.'' — *^  I 
have  been  much  pleased  to  see  a  dawn  of  change  in  the 
^Mrit  of  your  State.**  * 

What  must  have  been  the  perversion  of  mind  that 
could  regard  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  at  their 
accumulated  wrongs  as  a  breach  of  **  moral  obligation  1  ** 
What  the  effrontery  of  so  zealous  a  partisan  of  France, 
which  could  impute  to  Washington  ^*  an  ungrateful  pre- 
dilection in  favor  of  Great  Britain  T  ** 

Abounding  in  glory,  with  no  ambition  to  gratify,  above 
all  influence  but  his  love  of  country ;  how  deep-toned  and 
impressive  is  the  voice  of  the  late  President  at  this  mo* 
ment  of  peril. 

*It  remains,'*  he  said,  ''to  be  seen,  whether  our  ooontry  will  stuid 
upm  indq[)eiident  ground,  or  be  directed  in  its  political  oonoems  bj 
any  other  nation.  A  little  time  will  show  who  are  its  true  friends, 
or  what  is  STnonjmons,  who  are  tme  Americans. — ^Those  who  are 
stinralating  a  fbreign  nation  to  unfriendly  acts,  repugnant  to  our 
rights  and  dignity,  and  adTOcating  all  its  measures,  or  those  whose 
only  aim  has  been  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  the  vortex  of  European  polities  and  to  preserre  them  in 
peace. 

"  Our  affiurs  might  continue  in  the  most  happy,  flourishing,  and 
prosperous  train,  if  the  harmony  of  the  Union  were  not  endangered 
by  the  internal  disturbers  of  its  peace.** 

"The  people  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  political 
situation  of  this  oountry,  and  the  causes  which  ha?e  produced  it,  that 
they  may  either  give  actire  and  efSBCtnal  support  to  those  to  whom 
they  have  intrusted  the  administnition  of  the  government^  if  they  ap-> 

•  Jeflbnon'i  Worki,  Joim,  17, 1797. 
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proTD  the  pdndplaafMi  wYMt  they  haitHicted;  or  MOKibii  tiie  con- 
dtict4tf  their  q>poiieiita(  who  haye  endeavored  to  briqg  ahoat  a  diaogpe 
bj  embamMing  all  its  measnies,  not  even  short  of  foreign  meam^ 
^It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  the  Directory  of  France  will  ac- 
knowledge its  errors,  and  tread  back  its  steps  immediately.  This 
would  announce  at  once  that  there  has  been  precipitancy  and  injustice 
in  the  measures  they  have  pursued,  or  that  they  were  incapable  of 
judging,  and  had  been  deceived  by  fidse  representations. 

"  Pride  would  be  opposed  to  all  these,  and  I  can  hardly  think  the 
Directory  will. relinquish  the  hold  it  has  upon  those  who  more  than 
probably  KaitewggmUd  and  promoted  the  measures  they  have  been 
pursuing/' 

Sentiments  thus  fktal  to  the  reputation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  were  not  ostentatiously  promulgated— ^but 
were  not  concealed.  Their  efficacy  was  seen  to  pene- 
trate Virginia ;  and  it  was  feared  they  i^Ould  not  be  par- 
ried. Artifice  was  resorted  to.  Hoping  to  draw  out  re- 
marks which  might  promote  their  views,  a  letter,  under 
an  assumed  name,  was  insidiously  addressed  to  Washing- 
ton*. He  replied  to  it  as  genuine^  but  in  terms  which 
could  not  be  abused.  The  plot  was  subsequently  detect- 
ed and  exposed.  The  writer  was  discovered  to  be  a 
nephew  of  Jefferson.* 

Hypocrisy  oAen  loses  its  cloak.  Constant  and  warm 
as  had  been  his  professions  of  esteem  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent, an  incident,  which  he  little  apprehended,  now  cast 

*  This  aaonymoiii  letter  was  dgned  John  Langkome,  a  fietiHom  name. 
It  was  dated  Sept.  28th,  1797.  The  reply  was  of  the  16th  October.— See 
Washington's  Writings,  xi.  218 ;  Appendix,  501.  This  letter  is  thus  leferred 
to  in  a  memorandum  in  Monroe^  hand:  **  The  letter  ttcm  P.  Carr"  (the  in- 
strament  mentioned  by  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  MadlK>n  of  Sd  Angost,  1797) 
**  wider  flignatore  of  John  Langhome  to  General  Washington,  praidng  him, 
&0.  Colonel  Nicholas!s  letter  to  General  Washington  (Washington's  Writings 
zL  220)  informing  him  the  author  was  a  nephew  </  Mr,  Jefferton,  and  that  he 
ffnspeoted  some  nnfahr  design  was  oontompUted.* 
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a  blase  of  ligkt  on  the  systematic  calmniues  Jeffersoa  had 
poured  out  against  that  venerated  person. 

Manei^  a  FkurentiBey  who  bad  resided  in  his  vicinity 
in  Virginia  and  conficted  in  him  much,r  had  returned  to 
Floreno^  Th^  success  of  France  over  his  native  Tus4 
cany  tempted  hiln'ta  seek  importance,  and  to  propitiate 
bar  favor.  He  ccMBaunicated  the  much  noted  letter 
which  Jefierson  had  addressed  to  him.  It  n^as  published 
at  Paris,  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  Directory,  in  order  to 
sostain  the  opimons  iiriiioh  had  been  inculcated  on  her 
rokia-Ho  tarnish  the  character  of  Washington,  and  to 
justify  the  oonduct  of  the  French.  ^ 

On  its  appeamnce,*  this  official  Grazette  remariied, 
that  it  was,  **  l^m  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  enlightr 
ened  citizens  of^he  United  State%  and  explains  the  con- 
duct of  the  Americans  in  regard  to  France-^'-ungratefid 
children,  instead  of  abandoning  her,  they  ought  to  have 
armed  in  her  defence.  Tho  treaty  with  Great  Britain  is 
an  act  of  hostility  to  France.  Her  government  had 
testtfed  their  resentment  by  breaking  oflf  communication 
with  an  ungrateful  "ttndfaiMegs  ally,  until  she  shall  return 
to  a  more  just  and  benevolent  conduct.  Justice  and 
sound  policy  equally  approve  this  measure  of  the  French 
Government.  There  is  no  doubt  it  will  give  rise  to  dii- 
cussions  which  may  afford  a  triumph  to  the  party  otgood 
TeptAhc9Xi»^^the  friends  of  France.  Some  writers  main^ 
tain  that  in  the  United  States  the  French  have  for  parti- 
sans only  certain  detnagogues  who  aim  to  overttnrow  the 
existing  Government  But  their  impudent  ^iilieAoedt  con^ 
vinee  no  one,  and  prove  only,  what  ia  too  evident,  thai 
they  use  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  serve  the  enemies  of 
France.**    This  extraordinary  letter  of  Jefferson  was  pub- 

*  Juniarj  2%  1797. 
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fifhed  at  Parifl  a  few  days  after  the  rejection  of  Pinck* 
ney. 

The  influence  of  such  sentiments  from  such  a  source 
on  the  policy  of  that  nation  was  obvious.  It  was  a  Dec- 
laration from  the  chief  of  the  Democratic  paryr,  whose 
election  to  the  Presidency  was  confidently  expected; 
and  whose  first  act  of  propitiation  would  probably  have 
been  the  recall  of  Pinckney,  and  the  reinstatement  of  Mon- 
roe in  triumph.  It  was  a  declaration,  that  the  system  of 
the  American  Government  was  **  a  system  of  ingratitude 
and  injustice  towards  France,  from  whom  they  woukl 
alienate  us  to  bring  us  again  under  British  influence/'  * 
A  declaration  assumed  as  true,  and  proclaimed  to  the 
world  by  Barras,  in  his  farewell  to  Mon||ll^ 

Its  appearance  in  the  United  States  caused  extreme 
perplexity  to  the  author,  and  to  his  partisans.  The  less 
initiated,  untaught  to  dispute  its  meaning,  proclaimed  that 
it  was  a  forgery,  and  asserted  that  Jeflferson  would  disa- 
vow it  Day  after  day,  in  long  succession,  the  Federal 
Grazettes  called  for  its  disavowal.  No  answer  was  given. 
No  explanation  offered.  Continued  silence  confirmed  the 
belief  of  its  authenticity.  Enlightened  men  were  less  in- 
dignant than  grieved  at  this  humiliation  of  their  country. 
Angered  amazement  filled  the  mass  of  the  friends  of 
Crovernment. 

Are,  they  asked,  the  opinions  of  France,  which  before 
had  been  derived  from  adventurers,  thus  confirmed  by 
the  late  Secretary  of  State — now  the  second  oflicer  of 
this  republic  T  In  vain  have  we  so  long  endured  with 
patience  her  repeated  injuries.  In  vain  has  the  Grovem- 
ment  assured  her  of  our  friendship,  and  our  fidelity  to  our 

*  Tet  in  a  letter  to  T.  Lomaz,  he  chftrmoteruef  the  conduot  of  Frmaoe  at 
*'  airoehtu  proeeeJing$/' 
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ei^ageroents.  The  former  head  of  the  Foreign  deput- 
raeoty  the  officer  most  familiar  with  our  external  policy, 
has  stamped  these  assurances  with  falsehood.  If  Jefferson 
thus  wrote  to  an  insignificant  individual  in  Italy,  what 
have  been  his  communications  to  more  elevated  persons 
in  the  councils  of  France  T  To  what  may  be  ascribed 
her  depredations — her  injuries — her  indignities?  What 
was  to  be  expected,  if  she  believed  this  compendious  cal- 
umny t  "  That  the  United  States  had  become  the  victims 
of  an  Anglo-moharchical  party,  whose  avowed  object  was 
to  impose  the  substance,  as  they  had  already  the  forms  of 
the  British  Government.  That  the  Executive,  the  Judi- 
ciary, all  the  officers  of  the  Government,  the  merchants, 
and  the  public  creditors,  were  engaged  in  thii  nefarious 
design,  and  were  only  restrained  from  resorting  to  force 
by  the  strength  of  the  republicans — the  friends  of  Fran^e.^ 
Not  only  are  her  resentments  justified ;  her  hostilities  are 
invited.  They  are  directed  against  the  merchants.  These 
are  the  enemies  of  France.  By  striking  at  them,  the  rev- 
enues of  the  United  States  will  be  impaired ;  her  fund- 
holders  punished  ;  her  commerce  and  her  credit  destroyed. 
Such  a  communication  from  such  a  source,  they  stigma- 
tised as  the  vilest  treason.  In  vain  would  posterity  be 
asked  to  believe  it  ever  had  been  made.  . 

No  event  in  his  life  had  happened  since  his  desertion 
of  the  government  of  Virginia,  which  caused  Jefferson  so 
great  embarrassment.  As  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
his  advisers  differed.  Monroe,  who  had  recently  arrived 
in  the  United  States,  wrote  him,  **  I  think  you  should  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  to  Mazzei.  *  ♦  ♦  One  thing 
I  suggest  to  you  is,  that  by  not  denying  you  have  all  the 
odium  of  having  written  it,  and  yet  without  taking  a  bold 
attitude,  which  is  necessary  to  encourage  friends.''    Jef> 
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ferMQ  wrote  to  Madisoiu*  After  assigBing  as  a  reaioa 
for  hie  sitenee  as  to  it  in  a  recent  interview  with  him,  that 
**  the  variety  of  other  topics  kq^t  it  ant  ^  rights*  and  ad* 
mitting  ^Uhe  general  substance  of  it  ^' was  bis,^  though 
the  diction  had  been  considerably  altered/'  he  stated,  -^^  I 
could  not  disavow  it  wholly,  because  the  greatest  part 
was  mine  in  substance,  though  not.  in  form.  I  could  not 
avow  it,  as  it  stood,  because  the  form  was  not  mine,  and 
in  one  pla^,  the  substance  very  materially  falmfied.'' 
^This  would  render  explanations  necessary,"  which 
**  would  embroil  me  personally  with  every  member  of  the 
Executive,  with  the  Judiciary,  and  with  others  still.  I 
soon  decided  in  my  own  mind  to  be  entirely  silent.  I 
consulted  with  several  friends  in  Philadelphia,  who,  every 
one  of  them,  were  clearly  against  my  avowing  or  disa» 
vowing,  and  some  conjured  me  most  earnestly  to  let 
nothing  provoke  me  to  it."  It  would  ^ bring  on"  a  per- 
sonal difference  with  General  Wa8hii^ton,t  which  nothing 
before  the  publication  of  this  letter  had  ever  done.  It 
would  embroil  him  also  with  all  those  with  whom  his 
character  is  MtUl  popular — that  is  to  say,  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  what  good  would 
be  attained  by  avowing  the  letter  with  the  necessary  ei- 

*  August  8,  1797.  -  Jeflbrton'g  Works,  UL  362. 

f  Ye^  he  wrote  many  years  after,  ^  General  Washington,  nnderstanding 
ptrfecdif  what  and  whom  I  meant  to  designate,  in  hoth  phrases,  and  that  tkejf 
could  MOf'Aave  anjt  t^ioatum  or  ^tew  to  hmtel/f  eotddjM  in  nekkfr  any  cmm 
pfuf^mioi  to  kwntt^i  and  therefore  neither  needed,  nor  ever  asked  any  explaaa- 
tion  of  them  from  me.**  The  object  of  this  latter  statement  of  tiie  year  1824 
is  to  disprove  an  allegation  by  a  conneotten  of  Washington,  that  he  called  Jef- 
ferson to  an  aoooont  for  this  letter ;  and  that  the  diary  relating  to  it  was  miss- 
ing. Jefferson's  Works,  !▼.  401.  D.  Stoart,  a  connection  of  Washington's 
fiunily,  and  his  intimate  coiTespondent,  states,  that^or  to  the  appearanee  of 
Mftffson*s  letter  to  Mauai^  ^  tbete^  im»  a/HtoA^  ceorMpondeaoe  heliPta  Ml 
(Jeflbrson)  and  Washington.     Since  then,  noHB.** 
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jAuMtticmi  1  Very  little  indeedy  in  my  opiDioi^  ta  eoim- 
terbalaace  a  good  deal  of  harm.  StiU,  I  am  <q^n  to  con-, 
▼ictioii.  Think  for  me  on  the  oecanon  and  adTise  me 
what  to  do,  and  confer  with  Colonel  Monroe  on  the  sub- 
ject. Let  me  entreat  you  again  to  come  with  him«  There 
areother  important  things  to  consult  on.  One  will  be 
his  affiur.'* 

Madison  replied^  as  Jeffidrsen  would  have  desired^  on 
the  ifth  of  August :  ''  Mr.  Adams  has  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Washington  with  respect  to  Callender's  charge 
[probably  well  founded''^]  of  advising  the  extermination 
of  the  Tories.!  Colonel  Monroe  thinks  that  honest  men 
would  be  encouraged  by  your  owning  and  justifying,  the 
letter  to  Manei*-  I  rather  suspect  it  would  be  a  justifi- 
cation and  triumph  to  their  opponents,  and  that  out  of  the 
unfixed  part -of  the  commanity,  more  converts  would  be 
gained  by  the  popularity  of  Creneral  Washington  than  by 
the  kind  of  proof  that  must  be  relied  on  against  it." 

Though  thus  compelled  by  his  fears  and  advised  by 
hb  friends^  to  seek  a  disgraceful  irresponsibility,  this^pub- 
lication  left  no  motive  for  Jefferson  longer  to  attempt 
disguise  in  his  public  conduct.  The  much  apprehended 
breach  with  France  had  paralyzed  the  nerve  of  the  peo* 
pie,  and  quickened  the  fervor  of  her  partisans  in  Con<- 
gress.  It  was  important,  by  an  open  demonstration,  to 
propitiate  her  wrath-^to  exhibit  the  fidelity  of  her  friends, 
and  to  forestall  public  opinion.  The  arrival  of  Monroe 
at  Philadelphia  o0ered  the  occasion. 

After  the  rejection  of  Pinckney,  having  visited  Hol- 
land, Monroe  returned  to  France,  enjoying  the  hospi* 
taUty  of  a  government  he  had  so  well  pleased,  until  the 


*  Tte  mcdi  viHilii  Iwaoketi,  crateinSBg  tUs  nost  atrodoai^fiippofitloB  m 
to  Wadiiiigtoii,  are  in  eipher. 
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rigor  of  winter  passed.  A  puUic  dinner  was  given  on  Us 
retnm  to  the  recalled  envoy,  at  which  were  present  the 
Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party.  General  Collbt,  the  emissary  of 
the  Directory.  There,  with  a  premeditated  purpose, 
with  the  flag  of  France  floating  over  his  head,  Jefferson 
gave  a  toast  to  her  success  and  her  prosperity.  In  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States,  during  a  session  of  Con*- 
gress  convened  to  provide  defence  against  open  hostiit*- 
ties,  when  there  was  no  Safety  on  the  sea,  and  glaring 
savages  were  waiting  in  the  Western  wilds  the  signal  for 
attack ;  after  an  American  Envoy  had  been  menaced 
with  imprisonment  and  driven  ignominiously  from  Paris 
to  a  land  not  permitted  to  be  neutral,  the  second  oflicer 
of  this  Republic  is  seen,  amid  loud  applauses,  pouring  out 
libations  to  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  then  plundering 
her  commerce — to  the  success  of  the  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try. 

A  similar  scene  was  enacted  in  New  York.  While 
Gates  presided,  Monroe  gave  the  sentiment,  ^  Perpetual 
union  between  the  Republics  of  France  and  America.** 

Encouraged  by  these  demonstrations  of  party  attach- 
ment, Monroe  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  demanding  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  induced  his  recall.  It  was  not  answered.  The 
demand  was  renewed.  It  was  not  noticed.  It  was  re- 
peated— when  Colonel  Pickering  replied,  refusing  to 
make  the  exercise  of  a  discretionary  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive the  subject  of  a  public  discussion.  Monroe  insisted 
upon  the  injury  he  had  suffered,  and  his  '^  right  to  re- 
dress.** "  Why,'*  he  asked,  **  do  you  evade  the  inquiry  ? 
Is  it  because  you  know  the  imputation  was  unjust,  and 
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wish  to  avoid  the  demonstratidh  of  it  which  you  ai« 
onwilling  to  acknowledge  ?  or,  that  you  fear  a  disciimon 
which  may  throw  light  upon%  topic  heretofore  too  little 
understood  1"  , 

The  Secretary  oC  State  replied,  repeating  the  reasons 
which  forbade  acceding  to  his  request,  **  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Ambassador  was  a  discretionary  appointment; 
that  mere  want  of  confidence,  from  whatever  cause  it 
might  arise,  was  a  good  reason  for  changing  a  diplomatic 
agent  If  he  is  found  on  experience  to  be  deficient  in 
judgment,  skill,  or  diligence  or  if  circumstances  inspire 
a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  views,  he  can- 
not with  prudence  be  c6ntinued.  A  diplomatic  agent, 
although  his  official  communications  have  a  fair  appear- 
ance, may  hold  intimate  and  improper  correspondence  * 

*  Intoreeptod  letter  of  Monroe  to  Logan ; 

<<PABis,Jane  24di,  1795. 

"Dkab  Sm:  I  give  yon  within  a  short  aketoh  of  the  aotoml  state  of  thingi 
hare,  a  oopj  of  which  I  likewise  send  to  one  or  two  other  friends,  of  whom 
Mr.  Becklej  is  one. 

'<If  yon  and  Mr.  Beckley,  if  in  Philadelphia,  deem  it  worthy  the  attention, 
I  haTO  no  olgection  to,  joor  inserting  it  in  Bache's  paper,  the  first  paragraph 
eieepted;  and  if  you  likewise  approve,  I  will  hereafter  keep  joa  regular^ 
apprised  of  the  conrse  of  events,  whereby  the  commnnity  at  large  may  be 
more  conectly  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  Revolation,  than  they  hereto- 
fore hare  been  or  can  be,  horn  fiie  English  prints.  The  character  wHI  be 
'from  a  yooth  in  Paris  to  his  friend  in  Philadelphia,'  occasionally  varied  aa 
horn  some  other  quarter,  as  Bordeaux,  that  it  may  not  appear  to  be  a  regular 
thing;  thoqg^  in  that  respect  act  as  you  please ;  for  as  truths  only  will  be 
oommunicatad,  and  with  temperanoCp  it  is  immaterial  what  the  conjecture  is, 
provided  it  be  only  conjecture.  You  promised  me  a  visit,  cannot  you  yet 
make  it,  as  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  and  Mrs.  Logan ;  and  wiU 
esrtainly  make  your  time  as  oomfortable  as  posrible.  In  your  absence,  Bfr. 
Beekley  can  attend  to  the  littie  dbject  of  my  communications,  for  I  wish  you 
tad  him  to  act  in  oonoert  whilst  he  is  in  that  neighborhood ;  and,  indeed,  if 
yen  were  both  abaent,  yon  will  arrange  matters  oonfidentially  with  Bfr.  B. 
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on  politicd  subjeetff  witft  men  known  to  be  hostile  to  tfae 
governmeiit  he  representi,  «nd  whose  actions  lead  to  its 
sabversiom  He  may,  eveDifrom  mistaken  Tiews  of  the 
interests  of  his  own  country,  countenance  and  invite  a 
conduct  in  another  derogatory  from  its  dignity,  and  inju- 
rious to  those  interests.''  He  declared,  that  to  grant  the 
request  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  national 
princi|de» 

The  following  day,*  Colonel  Pickering  again  wrot&*-» 
that  while  he  could  not  give  an  official  explanation  of  the 
motives  which  had  influenced  the  late  President,  he  was 
ready,  as  an  individual  citizen,  to  give  the  reasons  for  his 
having  advised  his  being  recalled,  and  that  bis  colleagues 
would  do  it  in  the  like  form.  Monroe's  answer  f  stated, 
that  the  object  of  his  request  was  not  to  derive  informa- 
tion for  himself,  that  he  expected  an  evasive  answer.  He 
denounced  the  principle  of  the  refusal,  ''as  supposing 
every  public  officer  (the  Judges  excepted)  to  be  a  menial 
servant  of  the  President — a  pernicious  doctrine  meriting 
the  attention  of  the  people."  He  retorted  upon  the 
Secretary  of  St|Eite,  that  the  policy  of  the  government 
menaced  a  war  ''with  our  ancient  and  deserving  aliy-r* 
become  a  republic  after  our  example,  on  the  side  of  the 
remnants  of  that  same  coalition  which  was  lately  armed 
against  the  liberties  of  the  world."  He  refused  to  receive 
a  reply  from  him  in  any  other  than  his  official  character, 

hiinabU^  irho  Hkewiae  poMosaet  mine.  I  beg  70a  to  present  m;^  reipeeli  to 
Drt.  RittenhooBe  and  Rn^  «nd  that  yon  will  beHere  me  nnoerelj 

**  Tonr  friend  and  seFnuit^ 

This  letter  was  republished  from  the  Virginia  Gaiette  in  the  Gazette  ol 
tfae  United  States  on  the  12th  of  Jannarj,  1798.  It  was  addressed  to  Dr. 
lAigan. 

•  Jnlj  26.  t  Jolj  »!• 
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fltatingy  that  his'  recall  was  an  act  of.  the  ^dminktratioD, 
fbr  which  he  held  the  aiimmistratioii  responsible ! 

The  recall  of  Monroe  being  ascribed  in  part  to  Ham- 
ilton's inflaence,  he  shared  largely  in  the  resentments  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  now  shown  in  a  madced  occurrence. 
Some  time  in  the  year  serenAeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
twoy  two  men  were  prosecnted  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  frauds  upon  the  Government  throu^  Uie  agency 
of  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Register.  They  were  guilty  of 
9ubomati€n  cf  perjury,  to  obtain  letters  of  administration 
on  the  estate  of  a  person  then  alive  fin  ord&r  to  collect  a 
snail  balance  due  to  him  l^  the  United  States.  One  of 
these  criminals,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Mugblen- 
berg»  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives^  soli- 
cited his  interpositiim  to  get  them  released  from  the  prose- 
cution. The  Speaker,  in  company  with  Burr,  wdted 
upon  Hamilton  for  this  purpose.  Pending  this  matter, 
one  of  these  criminals  intimated  to  the  Speaker,  that  his 
accomplice  had  it  in  his  power  to  injure  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  that  he  knew  several  improper  trans- 
actions of  his.  After  frequent  repetitions  of  these  intima- 
tbns,  the  Speaker  felt  it  his  duty  to  communicate  them 
lo  Yenable  and  Monroe,  also  members  of  Congress,  to 
whom  similar  intimations  had  been  conveyed.  The  three, 
the  next  day,  proceeded  to  the  jail,  and  listened  to. the 
imprisoned  culprit's  charge,  that  he  had  a  person  high  in 
office  in  his  power,  and  that  he  expected  to  be  released 
by  the  Comptroller,  through  Hamilton's  influence.  His 
threats  being  reported  to  Wolcott,  he  communicated  them 
to  Hamilton,  who  **  advised  him  to  take  no  step  towards 
his  liberation  while  such  a  report  existed,  and  remained 
unexplained.''  Nor  did  he  stop  here.  On  being  apprised 
by  a  merchant  that  he  was  requested  to  become  bail  for 
the  imprisoned  party,  Hamilt<m  not  only  declined  inter- 
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posing  in  his  behalf,  but  informed  the  merchant,  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  advised  him  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  Baffled  in  their  hope  of  stopping  the 
prosecution,  the  former  clerk  of  the  Speaker  confessed, 
that  he  and  his  accomplice  were  possessed  of  lists  of  the 
names  and  sums  due  to  certain  creditors  of  the  United 
States,  which  lists  had  been  obtained  surreptitiously  from 
the  Treasury.  For  some  time,  these  men  refused  to  de- 
liver up  these  lists ;  but  at  length,  on  receiving  a  promise 
from  the  Comptroller  of  his  influence  to  obtain  their  lib- 
eration, they  consented  to  surrender  the  lists,  to  restore 
the  money  which  had  been  fraudulently  obtained,  and  to 
reveal  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  the  lists  had  been 
furnished.  This  being  done,  the  Attorney-General  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  being  apprised  by  the  Comptroller  that 
an  important  discovery  had  been  made,  and  of  the  condi- 
tion by  which  it  could  be  rendered  useful  in  preventing 
future  frauds,  the  prosecutions  were  dismissed,  and  the 
dishonest  Registry  clerk  turned  out  This  clerk  was  the 
Fraunces,  who,  in  revenge  for  his  dismission  from  the 
Treasury,  and  encouraged  by  some  of  the  political  oppo- 
nents of  Hamilton,  made  a  false  accusation  to  Congress 
against  him,  which,  it  has  been  seen,  they  unhesitatingly 
spurned,  unanimously  exculpating  him  and  approving  his 
conduct.* 

Influenced  by  the  representations  of  these  criminals, 
the  three  members  of  Congress  waited  upon  Hamilton  at 
his  office,  informed  him  of  the  charge,  and  that  they  had 
become  possessed  of  some  papers  of  a  suspicious  com- 
plexion, that  they  had  contemplated  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  President,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that 
their  agency  was  influenced  solely  by  a  sense  of  public 

•  F«fo.  19,  1794.    InfrA,  T.  880,  424. 
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daty  and  by  no  motive  of  personal  ill  will.  At  a  subse- 
qoent  intennew,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Comptroller,  Wolcott,  an  explanation  was 
made  by  Hamilton  of  the  papers  shown  to  him,  on  which 
the  two  criminals  had  founded  their  accusation.  These 
papers  were  shown  demonstrably  to  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  any  official  matter  or  duty,  but  to  a  personal 
correspondence  and  intercourse  with  a  female  connected 
in  marriage  or  ambiguously  related  to  one  or  both  of  the 
two  criminals,  into  which  Hamilton  had  been  drawn  by 
the  advances  of  the  female  herself;  the  perversion  of 
which  papers  had  been  made  to  gain  protection  from 
punishment  of  their  crime  through  Hamilton's  political 
adversaries.  Feeling  that  they  had  been  made  use  of  for 
this  purpose,  the  result  was,  a  full  and  unequivocal  ac- 
knowledgment on  the  part ''  of  all  the  three  members  of 
Congress  of  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  explanation,  and 
expressions  of  regret  at  the  trouble  and  embarrassment 
they  had  occasioned  to  him.  Mughlenberg  and  Yenable, 
in  particular,  manifested  a  degree  of  sensibility  on  the 
occasion — ^Monroe  was  more  cold,  but  entirely  explicit." 
Immediately  after  this  interview,  Hamilton  asked  in  writ- 
ing and  obtained  copies  of  these  papers ;  and,  at  his  re- 
quest, the  originals  were  detained  from  the  fraudulent 
miscreants  to  prevent  a  repetition  '^of  the  abominable 
attempt  of  which  they  had  been  the  instruments."  Mon- 
roe's reply  assured  him,  ^  every  thing  you  desire  shall  be 
most  strictly  complied  with." 

Time  passed  on.  After  two  inquiries  by  Congress, 
subsequent  to  this  affair,  into  Hamilton's  official  conduct, 
and  a  full  unanimous  acknowledgment  of  his  perfect  in- 
tegrity, and  an  opportunity  offered  by  him  of  a  third  in- 
quiry, more  than  two  years  elapsing  since  the  foulness  of 
this  conspiracy  against  him  was  shown,  he  retired  from 
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office,  was  extensively  engaged  in  bis  profession,  retain* 
ingy  as  seen,  bis  most  intimate  confidential  relations  witb 
Washington. 

His  influence  on  the  public  couiueis  was  well  known 
and  felt  by  the  opposition,  and  it  was  at  this  period  deter- 
mined to  strike  a  blow,  which  he  either  would  not  repel, 
or,  if  repelled,  must  be  by  a  public  disclosure  that  would 
wound  his  sensibility.  The  original  papers  which  had 
been  sacredly  confided  to  Monroe,  and  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing whereof  to  prevent  a  similar  abuse  of  them,  it  is  seen 
he  had  given  to  Hamilton  a  solemn  pledge,  were  passed 
into  the  bands  of  one  Callender,  an  infamous  hireling, 
who,  it  will  hereafter  appear,  was  pensioned  by  Jefferson 
to  vilify  Washington.  This  person,  a  short  time  after 
Monroe's  return  to  the  United  States,  gave  them  pub- 
licity, as  evidence  of  peculation  by  Hamilton — the  foul 
charge,  the  utter  untruth  whereof,  Mughlenberg,  Yenable 
and  Monroe  had  exjdicitly  and  fully  admitted.  Imme- 
diately on  seeing  this  publication,  Hamilton  addressed  a 
letter  to  each  of  these  three  members  of  Congress,  de- 
manding a  declaration  equivalent  to  that  which  they  had 
previously  made,  of  their  perfect  satisfaction  with  his  ex- 
planation of  them.  It  was  given,  accompanied  with  an 
assurance,  that  the  publication  had  been  made  without 
their  agency  or  knowledge;  but  Hamilton  having  per- 
ceived, as  he  thought,  some  evidence  that  the  declaration 
was  not  candid  on  the  part  of  Monroe,  a  personal  corre- 
spondence ensued  with  him,  showing  Hamilton's  indigna- 
tion at  the  transaction. 

Monroe  alleged,  in  solution  of  this  breach  of  faith,  that 
he  had  deposited  these  papers  on  his  departure  for  France, 
"  in  the  hands  af  a,  respectable  character  in  VirginiOf^*  for 
safe  keeping,  where  they  still  were.  From  that  **  respect" 
aUe  character^*  ihey  mnai  have  gone  to  this  Callender 
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Who  the  cbftimel  was  by  which  this  grom  calumny  pasted 
to  CaUencler  cannot  be  doabtecL  Jefferson  alludes  to  this 
Blatter  in  his  unpublished  writings,*  and  it  i^piears  firom 
his  own  friendly  letters  to  the  dismissed  clerk,  Fraunces, 
published  by  Hamilton,  that  he  was  applied  to  by  him  for 
pecuniary  aid  and  for  a  certificate  of  character,  that  were 
declined  in  terms,  which,  when  the  previous  course  of 
Congress  in  reference  to  this  clerk  is  adverted  to,  most 
be  deemed  not  a  little  remarkable,  the  more  so,  as  these 
letters  were  written  to  him  by  Jefferson  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  publication  of  Callender  appeared. 

Resdved  to  expose  what  he  pronounced  **  the  most 
vile  of  the  vile  attempts  **  to  ]n}ure  him,  and  immeasura- 
Uy  jealous  of  the  unsullied  purity  of  his  official  character, 
Hamilton  forthwith  published  the  papers  which  be  had 
submitted  to  the  three  members  of  Congress,  and  the 
correspondence  with  Monroe.  The  effect  of  this  manly 
procedure  was  to  silence  the  foul  calumny  on  his  official 
purity,  to  elevate  him  the  more  with  those  who  regarded 
his  probity  as  a  part  of  this  nation's  honor,  and  to  fix 
lairting  opprobrium  upon  the  craven  baseness  to  which 
party  and  personal  malignity  had  stooped.  Nor  war 
retribution  long  withheld.  It  was  dealt,  as  will  appear, 
by  the  hand  of  the  very  instrument  employed  to  publish 
this  flagitious  defamation. 

As  soon  as  Hamilton's  comment  on  this  nefarious  at* 
tack  came  to  Washington's  knowledge,  recalling  previous 
intimations  darkly  given  to  him  to  Hamilton's  prejudice, 
he  wrote  to  him  on  the  twenty-first  of  August  this  sig- 
nificant note: — ^^My  dear  Sir:  Not  for  any  intrinsic 
value  the  thing  possesses,  but  as  a  token  of  my  sincere 

*  Jhb  affair  known  to  J.  M.  (JamM  Miidifoo,)E.  R.  (Edmniid  Randolph,) 
Beckkj  and  We1>b.'' 

.  VouVn.— 6 
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regard  and  friendship  for  you,  and  as  a  remembraiice  of 
me,  I  pray  you  to  accept  a  wine^ooler  for  four  bot- 
ties,  which  Colonel  Biddle  is  directed  to  forward  frcnn 
Philadelphia,  (where  with  other  articles  it  was  left,) 
together  with  this  letter,  to  your  address.  It  is  one  of 
four  which  I  imported  in  the  early  part  of  my  late  ad- 
nunistration  of  the  government ;  two  only  of  which  were 
ever  used. 

^  I  pray  you  to  present  my  best  wishes,  in  which  Mrs. 
Washington  joins  roe,  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  the  family ; 
and  that  you  would  be  persuaded,  that,  with  every  senti- 
ment of  the  highest  regard,  I  remain,  your  sincere  friend 
and  affectionate  humble  servant.** 

The  enemies  of  Hamilton  were  the  enemies  of  Wash- 
ington. The  same  motives  which  had  prompted  this  at- 
tack on  the  one,  suggested  an  attack  upon  the  other. 
Both  were  in  their  way. 

Deeply  as  they  felt  themselves  committed  to  France, 
the  Democratic  leaders  saw  that  some  explanation  of  the 
recall  of  Monroe  was  demanded  by  public  opinion.  The 
attempt  of  Edmund  Randolph  to  relieve  himself  from 
disgrace  by  imputations  upon  Washington,  had  so  sig- 
nally failed,  that  instead  of  a  precedent,  it  ought  to  have 
been  a  warning.  Passion  prevailed  over  policy,  and  an 
attack  upon  Washington,  some  time  in  contemplation,  it 
was  thought  must  be  ventured  ;  but  what  form  it  should 
assume,  and  what  ground  should  be  taken,  was  of  diffi- 
cult decision. 

Monroe  repaired  to  the  residence  *  of  Jefferson  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  here  commenced  his  labored  '^vindication.** 

*  JeflbnoQ  to  John  F.  Meroer,  Sept  5,  1797.  **  We  hare  now  with  u$  oat 
fridDd  Monroe.  He  ii  engaged  in  sUting  his  ooodnot  for  the  infonnation  of 
the  pohlio ;  at  yet,  howerer,  he  haa  done  litde.* 
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Jefferson  took  great  interest  in  this  production,  adTised  at 
to  the  title  of  the  work,  offisred  him  suggestions  as  to 
parts,  and  intimated  the  policy  of  ^keeping  out  dtred 
censures  of  the  President."*  It  was  entitled  ^  A  View 
ct  the  conduct  of  the  Executive,"  the  title  of  the  previous 
attack  upon  Hamilton  by  Gallatin,  at  his  instance.  The 
character  of  this  feeble  production,  may  be  judged  by  th« 
previous  narrative  of  his  mission  to  France,  the  materials 
whereof  it  chiefly  gives.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
it  divulges  the  confidential  correspondence  of  the  govern- 
ment with  France,  and  this  at  a  moment  of  irominenA 
peril. 

"As  to  the  propriety,"  Washington  remarked,  **  of  ex- 
posing to  public  view  the  private  instructions  and  corre- 
spondence  of  his  own  government,  nothing  need  be  said ; 
for  I  should  suppose  that  the  measure  must  be  reprobated 
by  the  well  informed  and  intelligent  of  all  nations,  and 
not  less  by  his  abettors  in  this  country,  if  they  were  not 
blinded  by  party  views,  and  determined  at  all  hazards  to 
catch  at  any  thing,  that  in  their  opinion  will  promote 
them.  The  mischievous  and  dangerous  tendency  of  such 
a  practice  is  too  glaring  to  require  a  comment." 

The  dangers  of  foreign  influence  are  seen  to  have 
weighed  upon  the  mind  of  Washington  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  He  felt  it  a  duty  to  himself  and  to  his 
country  to  leave  behind  him,  for  after  times,  recorded 
evidence  of  his  convictions  of  the  conduct  of  the  recalled 
envoy.  These  strictures  were,  after  his  decease,  made 
public. 

"As  to  the  recall  of  Monroe,"  he  remarks,  "if  an 
agent  of  his  appointment  is  found  incompetent,  remiss  in 
his  duty,  or  pursuing  wrong  courses,  it  becomes  the  indis- 

•  Jeflfenon  to  llonroe,  Oct  25, 1797. 
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pensable  daty^  of  the  Prendent  ^to  remove  him  from 
office ;  otherwiee  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  oonse- 
queaces.  Suoh  was  Mr.  Monroe  in  the  estimation  of  the 
President  npon  trial  of  him.''  **  None  but  a  party  man, 
lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety,  could  have  asked  ^<  a  disclo- 
sure to  him  of  the  contents  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Brit*- 
|in  previous  to  its  ratification^"  and  no  other  would  have 
^brought  himself  into  such  a  predicament." — ^^ There  is 
abundant  evidence  of  his  being  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  government^  cajoled  and  led  away  always 
by  unmeaning  assurances  of  friendship."  *  f 

•  Wadua^ltoii'g  WiUingi^  toL  zi    iippoidix,  No.  x. 

t  Monroo  to  MuUboo,  Not.  16, 1796.  **  Notwithstandiog  tliis  improoe- 
dented  oatrage,*'  (his  romoral,)  "I  liave  still  some  tendeniess  towazds  Ganeral 
Washington.** 

JeflbnoB  to  Monroe,  Deo.  S7, 1797.  <*Toiir  book  irts  Uter  coming  oat 
tfian  WIS  wished,  however,  it  woiks  inesistiUj;  it  iroold  be  tvj  giatifjiug 
to  joa  to  hear  the  irnqnalified  eologiee,  both  on  the  matter  and  manner,  b j  aU 
who  are  not  hoitile  to  it  from  principle.  A  pamphlet,  written  hj  JPimohet 
(now  reprinting  here)  reinforces  the  Tiews  yon  haye  presented  of  the  daplicitj 
of  the  administration  here.**  ^ 

Jeflbrson  to  Meoroe,  Feb.  7, 1798.  **I  vndenlaDd,  that  the  opposite  parly 
admit  that  there  is  n§ikmg  in  joor  oondaot  whioh  can  be  blamed,  tatofpi  ik$ 
divulging  teerett ;  and  this,  I  think,  mi^  be  answered  hj  *  ftw  sentences^ 
dlBcossing  the  question,  whether  an  ambassador  is  the  representatiTe  of  the 
conntiy  or  of  the  President  f  ** 

Jeftnon  to  Mmiroe,  April  6^  1798^  **  Tour  narrative  and  letters,  wbev- 
#rer  liiej  are  read,  prodnee  irresistible  conriotioo,  and  caanot  be  attadoed,  but 
b7  a  oontradiotiflii  of  iacti  oo  which  thej  do  not  Tentore.** 
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Thb  capture  of  Mantua  consmnmatad  Uie  fate  of  Italy 
md  the  fortunes  of  France. 

Having  levied  a  contribotion  on  the  Papal  dominion^ 
Bonaparte,  witb  a  boldness  only  sanctioned  by  his  im* 
mense  genius,  leaving  behind  him  his  recent  conquests^ 
resolTed  to  dictate  at  Vienna  the  terms  of  peace  to  the 
Gennamc  Empire. 

While  one  division  of  his  forces  traversed  the  defilea 
of  the  Tjrrol,  he,  at  the  head  of  the  main  body,  penetrated* 
amidst  clouds,  and  snows,  and  ice,  the  mountains  which 
overlook  at  a  distance  the  valley  of  the  Danube. 

There,  from  the  last  summit  of  the  Noric  Alps,  his  ar» 
dent  sddiers,  enriched  with  sp<Mls,  united  with  the  hardy 
army  of  the  Rhine,  emulous  of  each  other's  fame,  menaced 
the  hereditary  States  of  Austria.  The  patriotism  of  the 
mountain  peasants,  and  the  obstinate  courage  of  the 
choicest  troops  of  the  Empire,  offisred  a  vain  resistance  to 
their  impetuosity.  Trieste  was  occupied,  Carinthia  over* 
run, — ^Vienna  trembled  at  her  approaching  doom ;  and^ 
after  six  years  of  desolating  warfare,  the  Emperor  res- 
cued the  fanes  of  his  ancient  capital  from  sacrilege,  by 
the  preliminary  treaty  of  Leoben. 

Having  extended  the  dominions  of  France  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Rhine,  and  indemnified  Austria  for  the  loss  of 
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hdr  Belgic  and  Lombard  possessions,  by  States  despoiled 
firom  Yenicey  the  conqueror  hastened  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  to  complete  the  overthrow  of  that  ancient  oli- 
garchy, dating  its  origin  from  another  invader,  the  fero- 
cious Attila.* 

Intestine  dissensions,  artfully  fomented,  had  prepared 
Venice  for  her  hapless  fate.  Superstition  arrayed  against 
Infidelity — Patriotism  against  Sedition  waged  an  unequal 
conflict.  Her  haughty  aristocracy  sought  safety  in  sub- 
mission. Their  prayers,  their  lamentings,  their  conces- 
sions were  heard  only  to  be  scoffed.  The  policy  of 
Prance  would  not  endure  any  other  institutions  than 
such  as  she  should  impose  ;  and,  amidst  the  broils  of  her 
citizens  with  the  foreign  mercenaries  of  the  Senate,  a 
peace  was  signed,  by  which  a  provisional  government 
was  established ;  a  protecting  army  of  Frenchmen  intro- 
duced— her  fleet  surrendered — the  defenders  of  the  Stale 
delivered  to  summary  vengeance.  This  invasion  and 
subversion  of  an  ancient,  unoffending,  neutral  power,  was 
excused  by  the  allegations,  that  her  Lagunes  were  her 
only  natural  possessions ;  that  her  iniquitous  Constitution, 
and  aged,  abhorred,  and  gloomy  despotism  gave  her  no 
right  to  sympathy  or  existence. 

Without  these  poor  pretexts,  Genoa  was  doomed  to  a 
similar  revolution.  The  adherents  of  France,  miscalled 
the  Patriots,  rose  against  the  people  and  were  beaten 
down ;  but  the  timely  advance  of  a  French  force  ended 
the  contest,  while  the  Doge  was  considering  a  proposal 
to  modify  the  constitution. 

Amid  the  ruin  of  ancient  and  the  creation  of  new 
States,  Bonaparte  sat  on  his  throne  at  Milan,  (thus  again 
an  imperial  city,)  deciding  the  destinies  of  Europe,  while 

•  GIMkmi,  iii  857. 
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Ibe  perspective  of  univerfal  empire  was  opening  hetoir% 
him. 

Of  the  powerful  coalition  which  had  menaced  France* 
England  alone  remained  in  arms.  The  condition  of  her 
allies  left  her  no  longer  any  obligation  or  inducement  to 
protract  the  contest.  Overtures  of  peace  were  made* 
and  accepted ;  and,  while  Austria  was  negotiating  at 
Undine,  conferences  between  these  ancient  enemies  were 
commenced  at  lisle. 

France,  in  all  her  interests,  required  repose,  and  fondly 
cherished  the  prospect  of  tranquillity.  The  wishes  of  the 
nation  were  responded  to  by  the  two  Councils,  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  and  intent  upon  confining  the  Direc- 
tory within  their  legitimate  sphere.  But  the  Executire 
power  of  that  great,  unhappy  nation,  was  the  representa- 
txwe  of  war.  Peace  would  be  fatal  to  its  existence.  To 
exist,  it  must  be  absolute — unlimited.  It  could  not  ad- 
mit of  opposition. 

The  press  had  denounced  the  subversion  of  Venice. 
The  Councils  inquired  how  the  Directory,  without  legis* 
lative  concurrence,  had  dared  this  procedure  7  The  in- 
quiry was  referred  to  the  same  Committee  which  were 
consulting  of  the  depredations  on  the  United  States.  The 
French  people  had  begun  again  to  reason,  and  the  Direc- 
tory took  refuge  in  the  arms  of  the  soldiery.  Troops 
were  seen  approaching  Paris.  Addresses  from  the  army 
avowed  their  readiness  to  "  fly  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
eagle  to  maintain  the  Constitution !— defend  liberty! — 
protect  the  republicans!''  Another  revolution  was  re- 
solved. 

At  a  concerted  signal,  the  legislative  halls  were  sur- 
rounded with  soldiers.  The  Councils  were  dissolved, 
and  the  minority,  composed  of  the  adherents  of  a  majority 
of  the  Directory,  assembled  at  a  different  place,  and  lis- 
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nuned  to  represent  the  mition.  Carnot  and  BartbeinM, 
condemned  to  deportation,  gave  place  to  Merlin  and 
Neafcbateau.  A  new  minii^  was  formed ;  and  Talley- 
rand, recently  proscribed,  was  charged  with  the  foreign 
department.  Throughout  nearly  two-tbirds  of  France 
the  elections  were  annulled.  More  than  one  hundred 
members  were  expelled  the  ^Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred,""  and  forty  {nnn  the  **  Council  of  Elders.''  Not  an 
individual  had  the  benefit  of  a  hearing  or  trial.  Men  of 
distinguished  merit,  the  Constitutional  representatives  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  nation,  were  banished,  on  the  plea, 
that  they  were  the  agents  of  Royalty.  To  silence  com- 
plaint,  the  popular  journals  were  suppressed-— 4heir  pro- 
prietors exiled. 

This  Revolution  was  not  stained  with  blood,  nor 
marked  with  tumult.  Accustomed  to  despotism,  Paris 
remained  a  calm  spectator  of  this  extraordinary  usurpa- 
tion. Her  pleasures  were  not  interrupted.  A  few  scat* 
tered  groups,  uttering  popular  cries,  alone  showed  the 
existence  of  any  remaining  national  sentiment.  Yet,  as 
regarded  the  opinions  of  France,  it  was  a  more  flagrant, 
open,  undisguised  violation  of  the  public  will,  than  either 
of  those  which  it  succeeded. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  a  Constitution  founded  on  the 
broadest  theory  of  popular  rights.  An  institution  based 
upon  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  it  was  supposed, 
would  secure  to  the  people  a  pure  and  independent  rep- 
resentation. The  majority  of  the  suffrages  were  given 
without  regard  to  the  public  interests,  or  were  corruptly 
purchased.  Its  Judiciary  were  elected  by  the  people. 
Their  decisions  were  prostituted  to  the  malefactor  and 
the  pirate.  Distrust  had  created  a  plural  executive. 
There  was  no  unity  of  counsels,  and  the  minority  were 
expelled  by  the  majority.    The  Executive  had  no  consti* 
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toliopal  B^ative  on  tbe  legislature.  To  protect  itself, 
it  resorted  to  force.  For  a  tbeoretically  pure  represen- 
tatiTe  democracy,  one  night  substituted  a  military  des- 
potism. 

Yet  this  usurping  government,  with  no  other  support 
than  the  bayonet,  was  defended  by  the  Democratic  press 
<^  the  United  States,  as  the  assertor  of  liberty  against  the 
plots  of  the  Royalists.  The  same  press  insisted,  that  with 
het  power  thus  consolidated,  her  policy  would  be  pacific ; 
and  that  America  had  only  to  wait  a  short  interval  the 
adjustment  of  all  their  controversies.  Hamilton  saw  a 
different  result.  He  declared  at  this  moment,  that 
''Power  alone  could  reorganixe  the  discordant  materials 
of  Europe;  that  there  could  be  no  pacific  accommoda- 
tion of  its  disturbances ;  that  France  must  seek  repose 
under  a  thhme ;  and  that  some  Bonaparte  or  Picbegru, 
with  half  a  million  of  veterans  at  his  heels,  would  parcel 
out  monarchies,  principalities,  and  tributary  States  at 
pleasure.**  • 

As  to  the  United  States,  the  majority  of  the  former 
Directory  were  in  favor  of  war.  Their  successors  were 
not  less  hostile.  The  only  question  was,  whether  it 
should  be  open,  or,  as  it  had  been,  ^  war  only  on  one  side.** 
*•  If  France  makes  war,**  they  said,  "  it  will  be  on  the 
Government,  not  on  the  people.  The  Government  can- 
not succeed  in  raising  armies,  equipping  a  fleet,  or  laying 
taxes  to  pay  them.  Had  Madison  been  appointed  Envoy, 
it  would  have  drawn  closer  the  connection  of  seventeen 
hundred  seventy-eight ;  as  it  is,  she  will  not  commit  the 
error  of  England  by  advancing  into  the  United  States. 
The  Directory  can  have,  by  proper  agents^  the  prepon- 
deAnce  there  assigned  to  her.** 

*  TbM  if  Mcn  Hie  foroe  of  Tallejiwid't  pithj  nmaik  as  to  Hamfltoi^ 
•Ifdt  a  AToU  dimmi  VEvrope." 
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Intelligence  of  this  Revolution  reached  America  late 
in  the  Autumn.  A  few  days  after  it  was  received^  on 
the  twenty-third  of  November^  Congress  assembled. 

The  President,  in  his  speech,  remarked,  that  nothing 
had  occurred  since  their  adjournment  to  render  inexpe- 
dient the  precautionary  measures  he  had  before  recom- 
mended. That  the  reasons  for  their  adoption  were 
strengthened  by  increasing  depredations,  and,  though  the 
negotiation  with  France  should  issue  favorably,  that  the 
disorders  of  the  world  indicated  the  necessity  of  protectp 
ing  and  defending  their  commerce.  Spain,  he  observed, 
still  occupied  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  with  her 
garrisons ;  and  had  not  commenced  to  define  the  bound- 
ary ;  a  delay  to  be  regretted,  as  tending  to  influence  the 
Indians  prejudicially.  He  mentioned  the  attempts  of 
foreign  agents  to  excite  them  to  a  confederate  hostility, 
and  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  law  for  the  punishment 
of  this  interference.  The  proceedings  to  fulfil  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  were  adverted  to,  and  Congress  were 
advised  to  make  provision  for  the  awards  they  had  en- 
gaged to  pay.  As  to  revenue,  he  urged  the  danger  of 
funding  systems  and  loans;  and  advised  a  resort  to 
^  immediate  taxes.''  The  importance  of  unanimity  in  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  country  was  earnestly  indi- 
cated. 

The  decisive  language  of  the  President  greatly  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  the  opposition.  Their  efforts  to  gain 
time  had  thus  far  failed,  and  the  most  anxious  apprehen- 
sions were  indulged,  that  the  very  qualities  of  his  char- 
acter, through  which  they  had  expected  to  rule  him, 
would  prove  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  their  pur- 
poses. * 

A  short  time  after  this  Speech  had  reached  Madison, 
he  penned  this  contrast  between  Washington  and  Adams ; 
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exalting  Washington  to  underraliie  Adams — undertaltt- 
lag  Washington,  to  excuse,  perhaps  exalt,  himself. 
In  afiswer  to  Jefierson,*  he  observed : 

^  SiDoe  mj  last  I  haye  reoeived  yonra.  Then  neyer  was  perhaps 
a  greator  eontrast  between  two  characters  than  between  those  of  the 
{■resent  President  and  of  his  predecessor.  The  one,  cool,  considerate, 
and  cantkms.  The  other,  headlong,  and  kindled  into  a  flame  bj  erwy 
spark  that  lights  on  his  passions.  The  one,  oyer  scrutinising  into  the 
public  opinion,  and  readj  to  follow  what  he  could  not  lead.  The  other, 
insulting  it  by  the  nxMt  adverse  sentiments  and  pursuits.  Washing- 
ton, a  hero  in  the  field,  yet  oyerwoighing  every  danger  in  the  Cabinet* 
Adams,  without  a  smgle  pretension  to  the  character  of  soldier,  a  per- 
i»t  Quixote  as  a  statesman.  The  former  Chief  Magistrate  pursuing 
peace  ererywhefe  with  sincerity,  though  mistaking  the  means.  The 
Jailer  taking  as  much  pains  to  get  into  war  as  the  former  took  to  keep 
out  of  it  The  contrast  might  be  pursued  into  a  variety  of  other  par- 
ticulars. The  policy  of  one,  in  shunning  connections  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  Europe — of  the  other,  in  holding  out  the  United  States  as  a 
make- weight  in  the  balance  of  power;— the  avowed  exultation  of 
Washington  in  the  progress  of  liberty  everywhere,  and  his  eulogy  on 
the  revolution  and  peq>]e  of  France,  posterior  even  to  the  bloody  state 
cf  Robeqwerro  the  open  d^uneiations  by  Adams  of  the  smallest  dis- 
turbance of  the  ancient  discipline,  order  and  tranquillity  of  despotism.** 

The  public  feeling  had  been  roused  against  France, 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  opposition  to  avoid  all  irrita- 
tion* The  Addresses  of  both  Houses  passed  without  de- 
bate. 

Either  to  discontinue  that^  which  they  regarded  as  an 
irksome  ceremony,  or  to  wound  the  Executive  by  with- 
holding this  accustomed  mark  of  respect,  many  of  the 
minority  voted  to  omit  the  practice  of  presenting  an  an- 
swer, and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  merely  to  an- 

*  Febmaiy,  1798.  The  passage  quoted  may  be  seen  in  the  original  let- 
Iw  fai  the  SUte  dapartment  It  is  omitted  in  the  copy,  also  there,  intended 
fer  pdbQeation. 
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aonfioe  to  the  Premdent  their  readineM  t^ccwqienite  with 
him  in  all  advisable  measures.  Of  these  the  most  urgent 
were  those  for  the  protection  of  commerce^  ancP  the  de- 
fence of  the  country.  The  committee  on  this  subject,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  protracted  discussion,  asked  leave  to  re- 
port by  bill.  Th«  House  was  equally  divided.  The  mo- 
tion was  carried  by  the  easting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  who 
had  abandoned  the  opposition.  The  bill  authorized  mer^ 
chant  vessels  to  be  armed  for  their  defence.  This  was 
opposed,  as  a  measure  hostile  to  France,  and  as  interfering 
with  the  pending  negotiation.  ^^If  the  vessels  acted 
oflfensively,  it  was  war.  If  defensively,  it  might  furnish 
a  pretext  for  war."  The  danger  of  oSence  was  denied 
by  the  Federalists.  It  was  not  to  be  anticipated,  that  a 
vessel  engaged  in  peaceful  traffic,  not  authorized  to  cap- 
ture, would  commence  an  attack  for  the  mere  desire  of  a 
contest.  The  Master  would  expose  his  person  to  a  gib- 
bet, and  his  vessel  to  condemnation.  Is  the  right  of  de- 
fence to  M  restrained,  lest  it  should  give  a  pretext  for 
hostilities  7  Is  France  in  want  of  a  pretext  T  Has  she 
not  defended  her  spoliations  on  the  plea  of  imperious  ne- 
cessity— ^a  plea  to  which  she  always .  can  recur  T  Great 
as  the  urgency  of  this  measure  was,  from  the  increasing 
captures,  still,  in  the  hope  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  ne- 
gotiation, the  bill  was  postponed  until  that  issue  should  be 
known.  Much  artifice  had  been  used  to  induce  the  be- 
lief, that  France  was  anxious  for  conciliation.  A  letter 
to  that  efiect  was  received  from  Talleyrand  by  the  French 
Consul  at  Philadelphia,  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  A 
prospect  was  held  out,  that  Commissioners  would  be  sent 
from  France.  Their  terms,  it  was  suggested,  by  the  op- 
position, would  be  indemnity  for  the  captures  made  by 
her,  on  being  indemnified  for  captured  made  by  Great 
Britain  in  consequence  of  our  abandonment  of  the  modem 
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law  oftmtiooB,  which  the  Exeeiiti¥e  had  {Hroclaimed  shoirid 

be  Ub  guide ;— compensation  for  not  having  fulfilled  the 

guarantee  of  the  West  Indies;  stipulations  that  the  ccHn-^ 

merce  of  France  should  be  on  the  same  footing  with  that 

o[  England;  and  that  the  United  States  would  never 

Miter  iikto  any  treaty,  unless  free  ships  made  free  goods.^ 

Their  proceedings  on  another  subject  indicated  the 

temper  of  the  House.    A  bill  had  passed,  from  adequate 

motiTeSy  to  postpone  the  levying  of  the  stamp  duties  for  a 

period  of  six  months.    In  this  the  Senate  concurred. 

Regardless  of  the  obstacles  which  had  been  overcome  in 

the  grant  of  this  important  source  of  revenue,  and  not* 

withstanding  its  probable  necessity,  the  fear  of  oflbnding 

popular  prejudices  induced  the  House  to  repeal  the  Stamp 

act    The  Senate,  of  firmer  purpose,*  rejected  the  prq>o* 

sition.  ' 

The  sentiments  of  the  Representadves  were  mt^t 
fiiUy  disclosed  in  a  debate  on  a  bill  providing  the  means 
of  £H-eign  intercourse.  An  act  for  this  purpose,  of  a  Urn* 
ited  duration,  had  passed  the  first  Congress,  and  had  been 
renewed  at  different  times*  This  act  fixed  the  amounts 
of  compensation,  and  appropriated  a  sum  to  be  disbursed 
annually  by  the  President  for  that  object ;  but  to  be  ac- 
counted for  at  the  Treasury.  The  Diplomatic  establish* 
ment  had  been  recently  enlarged  by  the  mission  of  the 
son  of  the  President  to  Berlin.  A  corresponding  appro* 
priation  was  proposed.  The  motive  to  this  embassy  not 
being  very  obvious,  and  it  being  regarded  as  an  unbe* 
coming  act  of  favoritinn,  much  animadversion  followed 
The  opponents  of  the  President  found  in  it  an  occasion 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  people.  It  was  not  forgot* 
ten,  that  during  the  struggles  of  the  rev^ution,  a  charge 
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had  been  made  by  him  which  was  rejected,  for  the  edo^ 
cation  of  this  son  at  the  public  expense^  while  the  father 
was  enjojring  the  dignity  and  emoluments  of  an  embassy, 
and,  looking  back  at  his  career,  it  would  be  asked,  does 
he  thus  hope  to  advance  him  step  by  step  to  the  highest 
station  in  the  Government  7  The  apprehension  of  an  he- 
reditary monarchy  would  be  bruited  forth;  and  this  pref* 
erence  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  near  danger  of  such  a 
result* 

The  despatches  of  that  officer,  while  resident  at  the 
Hague,  exposing  the  policy  of  France,  had  also  given 
great  umbrage.  A  strenuous  opposition  was  resolved. 
Nicholas  began  the  discussion.  He  moved  an  amend- 
ment, by  which  the  grade  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary 
would  have  been  excluded,  the  established  annual  com- 
pensation of  nine  thousand  dollars  would  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  Ambassadors  to  the  ^^  French  Republic  or 
Great  Britain,''  and  that  of  all  other  ministers  limited  to 
half  that  sum.  This  amendment  was  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  early  suggested  by  Jefferson^.  A  short  time 
after  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  he  proposed  to  the 
President  to  adopt  it  as  his  system,  that  ^  excepting  the 
Court  of  France,''  there  should  be  no  "  higher  grades  in 
the  Diplomatic  line  than  Charg6  des  Affiiires."  * 

By  seeming  only  to  fix  the  grades  and  salaries,  the 
Constitutional  obstacle  to  this  interference  was  sought  to 
be  kept  out  of  view.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  all 
the  excited  feelings  of  the  parties  were  shown.  The 
Democratic  members  enlarged  much  on  the  dangers  of 
Executive  patronage,  and  assimilated  the  office  of  the 
President  to  that  of  the  King  of  England.  His  power 
was  sustained  by  that  patronage,  which  was  the  great 

*  WMhington't  Diuj,  Maich  28, 1790. 
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•oorce  of  apprehennon  here.  Thence  cornipticm  wooM 
flow  in  upon  the  Sute ;  and  all  history  proved  that  Re* 
publican  goTernmentB  corrupted  were  worse  than  mon- 
archies. Gallatin  was  conspicuous  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  The  necessity  of  diplomatic  agents  he 
more  than  questioned.  ^He  believed,  situated  as  we 
were,  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  political  intercourse, 
but  he  also  believed  it  would  be  best  by  degrees  to  de- 
cline it  altogether.  The  political  relations  of  the  country, 
he  declared,  were  distinct  from  its  commercial  relations. 
These  could  be  sufficiently  attended  to  by  Consuls.  The 
present  situation  of  the  nation  was  not  owing  to  its 
commercial. intercourse,  but  to  the  operation  of  treaties 
and  to  its  political  connections.  He  contended,  that  the 
House  had  a  right,  by  refusing  an  appropriation,  to  check 
this  patronage.  The  raising  and  disbursing  money,  the 
Constitution  had  confided  to  Congress.  It  emphatically 
states,  that  all  legislative  powers  shall  be  vested  in  Con- 
gress ; — ^that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury, 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  by  law.  Therefore 
Congress  are  judges  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
making  a  grant,  and  have  a  right  to  exercise  their  discre- 
tion therein.  If  there  was  any  act  which  could  not  be 
done  but  by  all  the  branches,  each  had  its  share  in  decid- 
ing upon  the  propriety  of  it  He  also  entertained  a  doubt, 
whether,  although  the  President  may  appoint  Ambassa- 
dors, a  law  may  not  be  necessary  to  create  the  office, 
before  an  appointment  takes  place.  The  section  of  the 
Constitution  empowering  the  President  to  appoint  Minis- 
ters, recognizes  only  the  possible  existence  of  them ;  and 
does  not  create  the  office.  The  office  to  any  foreign 
Court,  where  we  have  not  had  any  before,  is  created  by 
the  President's  appointment." 

The  advocates  of  the  bill  treated  these  alleged  dan- 
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gen  from  patronage  as  mere  themes  of  popular  dedama* 
tion.  Those  who  decried  it,  had  admitted  that  nothing 
in  the  history  of  this  country  justified  this  alarm.  What» 
it  was  askedy  was  meant  by  this  attempt  to  distinguish 
our  political  from  our  commercial  relations  7  Except  the 
settlement  of  boundaries,  had  we  any  differences  or  inter* 
fering  interests  with  other  nations  which  were  not  com* 
mercial  T  Those  interests  were  the  only  sources  whence 
our  political  intercourse  with  them  could  flow.  Ought 
those  great,  those  general  interests,  the  basis  of  treaties, 
and  the  chief  objects  of  national  intercourse,  to  be  in- 
trusted to  Consuls  7  The  member  knew,  that  these  could 
alone  be  confided  to  agents,  having  the  character  of  Min- 
isters ;  and  yet  he  had  asserted  that  our  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  were  distinct.  Was  this  a  time  to  ^  leave 
our  commerce  to  itself,"  and  to  relinquish  our  represen- 
tative place  among  the  nations  7  Should  we  recall  our 
Ambassadors,  would  Europe  follow  this  example  7  Would 
she  not  still  plant  among  us  her  agents,  and  does  not  the 
danger  to  us  proceed  from  her  missionaries  here,  and  not 
from  our  ministers  there  7 

After  a  large  discussion  of  the  power  of  one  branch 
of  the  Legislature  over  the  Executive  department,  it  was 
observed,  this  attempt  thus  to  check  the  functions  of  the 
Executive  may  be  the  exertion  of  power,  but  is  not  the 
exercise  of  a  constitutional  right. — ^No— it  is  the  sequence 
of  a  series  of  attempts,  each  of  which  has  been  directed 
to  some  present  object,  but  had  an  ultimate  purpose  ;  the 
concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  the  government  in  one 
of  its  branches.  The  resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent tor  the  instructions  to  Jay  was  not  to  obtain  infer* 
mation,  for  those  instructions  had  been  seen  by  the  mem- 
bers who  pressed  that  resolution.  Its  object  was  to  estab* 
Ush  a  precedent  for  controlling  the  Executive.     The  re* 
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fusal  to  appropriate  for  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
was  a  similar  attempt  to  usurp  the  treaty-making  power. 
In  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Address  of  the  last 
session,  the  same  end  was  sought,  by  prescribing  to  the 
Executive  the  principles  of  his  instructions,  and  the 
terms  upon  which  the  negotiation  should  be  conducted. 
The  refusal  to  appropriate,  by  the  same  House  which 
had  enacted  the  law  for  completing  the  Navy,  was  an 
analogous  procedure.  An  act  repealing  part  of  the  law 
fixing  the  Military  Establishment  passed  both  Houses. 
It  was  returned  by  the  President,  with  the  reasons  of  his 
dissent ;  and  failed,  for  want  of  a  two-third  vote.  Yet 
an  attempt  was  made  to  defeat  the  declared  sense  of  the 
Legislature  by  the  vote  of  a  bare  majority,  to  withhold 
the  requisite  appropriation. 

The  Constitution  has  given  to  the  Executive,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Senate,  the  appointment  of  Ambassadors. 
Can  the  necessity  of  our  concurrence  in  an  appropria- 
tion, give  us,  not  only  the  right  of  prescribing  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  grades  of  ministers,  their  numbers,  the  nations 
to  which  they  shall  be  sent,  but  the  power  also,  by  with- 
holding salaries,  of  defeating  such  appointments  7  When 
an  appointment  is  constitutionally  made — the  compensa- 
tion becomes  a  debt.  For  what  is  the  money  power  in- 
trusted to  Congress,  but  "  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  United 
States  T  ^  This  power  of  appointing  Legates  is  a  neces- 
sary incident  of  sovereignty.  The  Constitution  has  only 
designated  the  Department  by  which  it  is  to  be  exerted. 
It  may  well  be  asked,  could  the  House,  by  refusing  an 
appropriation,  divest  the  nation  of  so  important  an  attri- 
bute? The  discussion  was  much  protracted  and  often 
resumed ;  but  the  amendment  was  finally  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  four,  being  a  strict  party  vote.  This  increase 
of  patronage  became  the  subject  of  much  after  contro- 
VoL.  TIL— 7 
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itcfiy ;  and  the  tpeeob  of  GallntiB  was  extoasively  cirour 
I^ted  to  prejudice  the  admioistrajtion. 

During  the  progress  of  this  debate  the  Senate  bad  been 
engaged  in  framing  a  system  for  the  conduct  of  impeach- 
ments. The  Constitution  prescribed^  that  '*  the  Senate 
shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.^  A 
oliiusQ  was  nevertheless  proposed  by  Tazewell,  for  the 
introduction  of  trial  by  jury  in  these  casea  ^^  There  i» 
no  expectation/'  Jefierson  wrote  to  Madison,  "  of  carry- 
ing this ;  but  it  will  draw  forth  the  principles  of  the 
parties,  and  concur  in  accumulating  proofs  on  which  side 
ali  the  sound  principles  are  to  be  found."  This  attempt 
to  destroy  so  important  a  check  on  Executive  influence, 
was  only  supported  by  three  votes — Tazewell  and  Mason 
of  Virginia,  and  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee. 

Notice  of  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution,  as 
to  the  election  of  the  President,  had  been  given  in  that 
body.  With  a  similar  disregard  to  the  stability  of  thet 
Government,  and  with  a  like  view  to  popularity,  Jefferson 
suggested  it,  as  a  proper  occasion,  to  propose  again  the 
rejected  "  Virginia  amendments." 

A  circular  letter  from  Cabell,  a  member  of  Congress, 
had  been  presented  by  a  Grand  Jury  of  Richmond  in 
terms  of  strong  censure.  Jefferson  pronounced  this  an 
invasion  of  the  natural  right  of  free  correspondence,  and 
caused  petitions  to  be  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  but  to  be  ^'  fathered "  by  some  other  person^ 
impugning  this  procedure  as  an  infraction  of  that  right 
At  the  same  time,  he  described  the  Judiciary  of  the  United 
States,  as  having  a  foreign  jurisdiction ;  and  proposed 
that  a  proemunire  should  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
of  that  State  against  all  citizens,  who  "  attempt  to  carry 
their  causes  before  any  other  than  the  State  Courts,  in 
cases  where  those  other  Courts  have  no  right  to  their 
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QQgQJxance/'  *^  A  plea^"  be  wrole^,  *^  to  ibt  jniiNliotien  ofi 
the  Coorts  of  their  Staie  or  a  reelatnMion  ot  a  fcxreig^ 
juradictioD,  if  adjudged  valid,  would  be  sajfe ;  biU  if  adp- 
judged  invaiic^  would  be  followed  by  the  punishmeat  of  at 
prcBiauQire  fbr  the  attempt.'^  *  Denunciatory  resolulsoasi, 
in  confbrmjty  with  these  petitions,  passed  the  House  of 
Delegates ;  a  proceeding  which  wa»  condemned  by  the. 
Senate  of  Virginia,  as  **  derogatwy  to  its  constitutional 
privileges."  The  end  was  nevertheless  aitaiaed  of  keepr< 
ing  up  the  jealousy  of  his  State,  and  preparing  it  for  sub* 
secpient  oiovenients. 

These  intermediate  means  of  excitement  were  now^ 
chiefly  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  attentio» 
firom  the  injuries  of  France.  But  in  vain.  Her  continue<k 
depredations  left  the  nation  no  repose.  All  were  inteafe 
upon  the  result  of  the  mission  to  Paris*  The  intelligence- 
from  Europe  gave  no  indicatiom  ofits  success.  The  re* 
cent  revolution  had  excluded  from  the  French  Councilst 
all  the  advocates  of  peace,  and  the  interests  of  the  army^ 
were  made  the  predominant  interests  of  France.  Pre- 
vious to  the  change  of  the  Directory,  the  conferences  at* 
Lisle  had.  proceeded  to  a  point  which  offered  every  pros- 
pect of  success.  England,  reserving  a  few  important  ao* 
quisttions  for  the  security  of  her  commerce,  had  consented; 
to  relinquish  the  rest  of  her  vast  conquests*  Instructions^ 
were  now  given  by  the  Directory  to  its  agents  to  refuse 
the  grant  of  the  small  inctemnities  her  crown  required^ 
She  was  asked  to  surrender  all,  without  any  equivalent. 
Hesitation  to  accede  to  such  unequal  terms  was  the  pre- 
text of  an  order  to  break  off  the  delusive  negotiation. 

Efforts  were  also  made  to  depart  from  the  treaty  ot 
Leoben,  and  to  impose  more  unequal  terms  upon  Austria*. 

*  JeflbiMD  to  Monroe,  Sept  7,  1797. 
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But  Bonaparte  triumphed  over  the  Directory,  and,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  October,  the  treaty  of  "  Campio  Formio  ** 
was  concluded,  which  public  opinion  compelled  the  Di- 
rectory to  ratify.  They  immediately  after  issued  a  proc- 
lamation of  their  intention  to  invade  England.  A  treaty 
had  recently  been  concluded  with  Portugal.  On  the 
same  day  on  which  Bonaparte  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  England,  this  treaty  was  declared 
to  be  void,  and  the  Portuguese  Minister  was  ordered  to 
depart  from  Paris ! 

The  American  commissioners  arrived  there  on  the 
fourth  of  October — a  most  unpropitious  period.  At  the 
nfioment  of  their  arrival,  to  prepare  the  public  for  the 
course  it  had  been  resolved  to  adopt,  a  summary  exposi- 
tion appeared  in  the  official  gazette  of  the  '^Differences 
between  America  and  France.*'  The  treaty  with  Eng- 
land was  the  principal  topic  of  complaint.  Again  adopt- 
ing the  language  of  Jefferson  to  Mazzei,  ''Two  declared 
parties  were  stated  to  exist  in  the  United  States.  One 
consisting  of  the  merchants,  and  of  a  majority  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  legislature,  which  was  called  the  English 
party.  The  cultivators  of  land  were  said  to  form  the 
other  party.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  more  inclined 
to  France."  The  treaty  of  England,  it  stated,  was  con- 
cluded to  serve  her  interests.  That  it  was  made  without 
the  knowledge  of  France,  was  charged  as  an  offence.  It 
was  pronounced  a  breach  of  the  alliance,  and  stigmatized 
as  a  "  treaty  of  disaffection ! " 

The  despatches  from  the  American  Commissioners 
were  received  at  Philadelphia  on  the  fourth  of  March — 
the  day  on  which  the  debate  on  the  foreign  intercourse 
bill  terminated.  They  confirmed  the  apprehensions 
which  this  exposition  had  raised. 

Uncertaii)  whether    the    Envoys    had  retired  from 
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France,  and  d^yed  by  the  time  necessary  to  decipher 
their  communications,  the  President  only  transmitted 
their  last  dispatch,  bearing  date  the  eighth  of  January. 
It  enclosed  a  message  from  the  Directory,  urging  a  law 
to  declare  as  good  prize  all  neutral  ships  having  on  board 
merchandises  and  commodities,  the  production  of  Eng- 
land, or  of  her  possessions,  so  that  the  flag  might  no  longer 
cover  the  property ;  and  declaring,  that,  except  in  case 
of  distress,  the  ports  of  France  should  be  shut  against  all 
neutral  ships  which  in  the  course  of  their  voyage,  shall 
have  touched  at  an  English  port.  It  also  stated,  that  no 
hope  existed  of  their  being  officially  received,  or  that  the 
objects  of  their  mission  would  be  in  any  way  accom* 
plished. 

Cotemporaneously  with  this  message  a  circular  was 
addressed  to  all  the  Diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  of 
France  within  the  United  States,  announcing  the  intended 
descent  upon  England,  and  stimulating  them  to  form  an 
active  and  jealous  league  against  her,  for  the  professed 
object  of  establishing  the  **  liberty  of  the  seas." 

The  situation  of  this  country  called  for  immediate  ac^ 
tion,  and  a  report  was  made  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, proposing  the  equipment  of  the  frigates, — the  pur- 
chase of  armed  vessels  for  the  defence  of  the  coast, — the 
establishment  of  foundries,  the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Marine  in  the  War  department,  and  further 
appropriations  for  fortifications.  Urgent  as  the  motives 
to  these,  measures  were.  Congress  remained  quiescent.* 

**'What  anarchical  notioDB,**  Ames  observed,  "we  find  proTailingl 
What  other  GoTemment  find  the  elements  of  discord  and  dissolution  so  power- 
fill  within  its  very  bosom !  Everywhere,  ont  of  the  United  States,  the  Goy- 
emment^  good  or  bad,  has  the  power  to  act  or  forbear  acting.  Its  difficaltie^ 
and  the  menaced  resistance  to  its  action  lie  without;  here,  thej  appear 
within.  The  machineiy  of  our  Govemmenti  as  understood  by  Gallatin  &  Ca, 
li  made  to  stand  still — not  to  go.** 
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Tbe  leaders  af  the  Democratic  party  tvutnphed  at  thki 
^indecision.    Their  presses,  to  enfeeble  tbe  popular  feel- 
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entirely  all  resistance  bad  ceased — all  freedom  of 
opinion  been  extinguished — The  recent  violation  of  the 
American  territory  by  a  French  privateer ;  plundering 
and  burning  a  merchant  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton— ^none  of  all  these  events  produced  any  impression 
on  the  leaders  of  the  Democracy.  The  contemplated  de- 
scent upon  England  was  the  great  event  to  which  they 
looked.  The  means  were  discussed,  the  visionary  pro- 
jects of  the  impious  Paine  *  deemed  probable ; — and  an 
attempt,  which  Bonaparte  then  rejected  as  a  "  barbarous 
incursion."  t  they  hailed  as  the  consummation  of  thrfr 
hopes.    Her  downfall  was  to  insure  their  elevation. 

*  Paine,  a  native  of  England,  framed  a  plan  fbr  raisiDg  the  requldfie  fd&ctii, 
•Ad  pfopoeed  to  cross  the  Channel  wi&  gunbdaii, 

f  <*Mais  il  seatait  qiie  oonqnerir  le  pays,  s'y  6tabl2r  eerait  inqpOMihle ; 
^on  pomtait  aeokmeat  le  ravager,  hd  enleiv<er  una  partie  de  ses  ricbesa^  la 
Teenier,  rannnler  poar  nn  deml-sieole,  mait  qn'il  fandrait  j  sacrifier  rarmfit 
qo'oa  J  anrait  amende,  et  nTenir  presqne  aenl,  apres  nne  eapece  d'incurtbm 

Thiers,  1 10,  p.  14.  / 
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With  intense  anxiety,  Hamilton  ai^^aited  the  result  of 
the  mission.  As  a  mean  either  of  averting  war,  or  of 
uniting  the  American  people,  he  had  advised  it;  and, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  fear  that  neither  of  these  ends 
had  been  attained,  his  solicitude  rose  to  the  highest  point. 
The  President  had  submitted  to  his  cabinet,  some  time 
before,  questions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  case 
this  overture  should  fail.  These  questions  were  trans- 
mitted to  Hamilton  for  his  advice  by  the  Secretary 
at  War.  He  bestowed  upon  them  the  most  serious  re- 
flection. The  result  was  communicated  to  McHenry, 
and  by  him,  with  slight  modifications,  embodied  in  a  re- 
port to  the  President.  The  substance  is  given  in  a  letter 
of  the  seventeenth  of  March,  addressed,  before  the  aggra- 
vated insults  which  had  been  heaped  upon  the  envoys 
were  known  to  him,  by  Hamilton  to  Pickering : 

'*!  make  no  apology  for  offering  you  my  opinion  on  the  present 
state  of  our  affairs.  I  look  upon  the  question  before  the  public  as 
nothing  less  than  whether  we  shall  maintain  our  independence ;  and  I 
am  prepared  to  do  it  in  every  event,  and  at  every  hazard.  I  am  there- 
fore of  opinion,  that  our  Executive  should  come  forward  on  this  basis. 

^I  wish  to  see  a  temperate  but  grave^  aolemn^  and  firm  communi- 
cation from  the  President  to  the  two  Houses  on  the  result  of  the  ad- 
vices from  our  Commissioners.  This  communication  to  review  sum- 
marily the  course  of  our  af&irs  with  France  from  the  beginning  to  the 
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present  moomt ;  to  advert  to  her  conduct  towards  the  neutral  pow- 
ers generally,  dwelling  emphatically  on  the  last  decree  respecting  yes- 
sels  carrying  British  manufactures,  as  an  unequirocal  act  of  hostility 
against  all  of  them ;  to  allude  to  the  dangerous  and  vast  projects  of  the 
French  Government ;  to  consider  her  refusal  to  receive  our  minister 
as  a  virtual  denial  of  our  independence,  and  as  evidence,  that,  if  dr- 
Gumstanoes  favor  the  plan,  we  shall  be  called  to  defend  that  indepen- 
dence^ our  political  institutions,  and  our  liberty  against  her  enter- 
prises; to  conclude,  that,  leaving  still  the  door  to  accommodation  open, 
and  not  proceeding  to  final  rupture,  our  duty,  our  honor,  and  safety, 
require  that  we  shall  take  vigorous  and  comprehensive  measures  of 
defence,  adequate  to  the  immediate  protection  of  our  commerce,  to  the 
security  of  our  ports,  and  to  our  eventual  defence,  in  case  of  invasion ; 
and  with  a  view  to  these  great  objects,  callmg  forth  and  organizing  all 
the  resources  of  the  country.  I  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  the 
President  to  recommend  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer.  The 
occasion  renders  it  proper,  and  religious  ideas  will  be  useful.  I  have 
this  last  measure  at  heart. 

^  The  measures  to  be  advocated  by  our  friends  in  Congress  to  be 
these : — I.  Permission  to  our  merchant  vessels  to  arm  and  to  capture 
those  which  may  attack  them.  II.  The  completion  of  our  frigates, 
and  the  provision  of  a  considerable  number  of  sloops  of  war,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  guns.*  Authority  to  capture  all  attacking,  and  privar 
teers  found  within  twenty  leagues  of  our  coast  III.  Power  to  the 
President,  in  general  terms,  to  provide  and  equip  ten  ships  of  the  line, 
in  case  of  open  rupture  with  any  foreign  power.  lY .  The  increase  of 
our  military  establishment  to  twenty  thousand,  and  a  provisional 
army  of  thirty  thousand,  besides  the  militia.  Y.  The  efficacious  forti- 
ficatk>n  of  our  principal  ports— say  Portsmouth,  Boston,  Newport, 
New  London,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Nqrfolk,  Baltimore,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  Charleston,  Savannah.  'Tis  waste  of  money  to  be  more 
diffusive.  YI.  The  extension  of  our  revenue  to  all  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  taxation,  and  a  loan  commensurate  with  the  contemplated 
expenditures.  YH.  The  iuspenaion  of  our  treaties  with  France,  till  a 
basb  of  connection  shall  be  re-established  by  treaty. 

"In  my  opinion,  bold  language  and  bold  measures  are  indispensa- 
ble.   The  attitude  of  caUn  d^nce  suits  us.     It  is  vain  to  talk  of 

•  **  To  serve  as  convoys.* 
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feiM  with  a  powir  irkh  wbidi  we  tfe  MtQ4llj  kk  botttitit^.  l%d 
%teotiofi  Is  between  %  fame  surrender  of  ottr  rights  or  a  state  of  mitt- 
gated  hostilify.  Neither  do  I  think  that  this  state  wfli  lead  to  general 
rapture,  if  Fnuioe  is  tmsucoessful ;  and,  if  successful,  there  is  bo  doubt 
te  my  mind,  that  ahe  will  endeavor  to  impose  her  yoke  upon  us.^ 

The  Secretary  of  State  answered,  that  the  Presidetit 
had  determined  to  recommend  a  fast ;  and  had  giren  per- 
mission to  merchant  vessels  to  arm,  by  withdrawing  his 
restrictions ;  that  the  frigates  were  to  be  comjpleted  ;  that 
a  zealous  opposition  would  be  made  to  a  further  augmen- 
tation either  of  the  Naval  or  Military  establishments ; 
and  he  proposed,  instead  of  a  suspension,  that  there 
should  be  a  declared  annihUation  of  the  treaties  with 
France,  on  the  ground  of  her  frequent  infractions  of 
them.  He  mentioned,  that  the  cession  of  Louisiana  had 
been  pressed ;  and  inquired,  what  course  should  be  taken 
to  engage  the  assistance  of  the  British  government ;  that 
no  communication  had  hitherto  been  made  to  any  person 
upon  that  subject.  He  also  gave  an  abstract  of  the  re^ 
cent  correspondence  of  the  envoys  at  Paris. 

Hamilton  stated,*  that  the  call  of  the  Senate  on  the 
President  for  these  papers  had  been  universally  ap- 
proved ;  that  he  deemed 

^it  essential  that  so  much  as  possibly  can,  should  be  communicated, 
confidence  will  otherwise  be  wanting,  and  criticism  will  ensue  which 
it  will  be  diiBcult  to  repel.  The  obseryation  is,  Congress  being  called 
upon  to  discbarge  the  most  important  of  all  their  functions,  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  they  will  rely  on  the  iniercnce  of  the  Executire^ 
from  materials  which  might  be  put  before  them."  The  recent  exam- 
pie  of  the  British  King  is  cited.    ^  Pray  let  ell  that  is  possible  be  done." 

He  subsequently  f  wrote : 
"I  am  against  going  immediately  into  alliance  with  Great  Britain. 

•  March  23.  f  Much  27. 
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It  IS  mj  iopitoiib  ikwt  her  h^tercst  wOl  intore  us  har  oo-qiMitkm  :io 
the  extent  (^  her  power,  and  that  a  treaty  will  not  secure  her  fbrtber. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  treaty  might  entangle  us.  Puhhc  opinion  is  not 
prejAred  for  it.  It  would  not  fail  to  be  represented  as  the  point  to 
uhich  owr  preoioui  conduct  toot  directed  ;  and,  in  case  of  offers  ftx>m 
France,  satis&ctorj  to  us,  the  public  faith  might  be  embarrassed  by 
the  calls  of  the  people  for  accommodation  and  peace.  The  de$iderth 
turn  is,  that  Britain  could  be  engaged  to  lodge  with  her  minister  h^ri^ 
powers  commensorate  with  such  arrangements  as  exigencies  msy  re- 
quire, and  the  progress  of  opinion  permit.  I  see  oo  good  objection  on 
her  part  to  this  plan.  It  would  be  good  policy  in  her  to  send  to  this 
country  a  dozen  frigates  to  pursue  the  directions  of  this  government 
If  jS^m  would  cede  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  I  would  accept 
it  absolutely,  if  obtainable  absolutely,  or  with  an  engagement  to  Tutors, 
tf  it  cannot  be  obtained  absolutely." 

Two  days  •  after  Hamilton's  letter  of  the  seventeenth 
was  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  President 
sent  a  message  to  Congress.  He  stated,  that  the  de- 
spatches of  the  Envoys  had  been  maturely  considered. 
That  their  exertions  for  the  adjustment  of  the  differences 
had  been  sincere  and  unremitted  ;  but,  that  he  perceived 
no  ground  of  expectation  that  the  objects  of  their  mission 
could  be  accomplished  on  terms  compatible  with  the 
safety,  honor,  or  the  essential  interests  of  the  nation. 
That  he  could  discern  nothing  which  could  have  insured 
or  contributed  to  success,  that  had  been  omitted  on  his 
part ;  and  nothing  further  which  can  be  attempted,  con- 
sistently with  maxims  for  wUch  our  country  has  con- 
tended at  every  hazard,  and  which  constitute  the  basis 
of  our  national  sovereignty.  He  exhorted  them  to  adopt 
with  promptitude,  decision  and  unanimity,  such  measures 
as  the  ample  resources  of  the  country  afford  for  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce,  the  defence  of  their  territory,  re- 
plenishing the  arsenals,  establishing  foundries  and  mili- 

«  Mazehl9. 
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tary  manufactures,  and  providing  an  efficient  revenue. 
He  announced  that  the  orders  restraining  the  merchant 
vessels  from  arming  had  been  withdrawn,  and  urged  the 
importance  in  all  their  proceedings  of  manifesting  a  zeal, 
vigor,  and  concert  in  defence  of  the  national  rights,  pro- 
portioned to  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened.^ 

This  decisive  communication  gave  deep  umbrage  to 
the  leader  of  the  opposition.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mad- 
ison :  * 

^  The  insane  message,  which  you  will  see  in  the  public  papers,  has 
had  great  efifect  Exultation  on  the  one  side  and  a  certainty  of  vio- 
toiy  ;  while  the  other  is  petrified  with  astonishment.'^  He  advised, 
that  Congress  should  pass  a  l^islatiTe  prohibition  to  arm ;  if  it  should 
&il  in  the  Senate,  he  believed  **it  would  heap  coals  of  fire  on  their 
heads,"  and,  *'as  to  do  nothing  and  so  gain  time  was  every  thing" 
with  them,  that  they  should  resolve  to  adjourn,  *'in  order  to  go  home 
and  consult  their  constituents  on  the  great  crisis  of  American  affairs 
now  existing."  "  Besides  gaining  time  enough  by  this,"  he  observed, 
**  to  allow  the  descent  on  England  to  have  its  effect  here  as  well  as 
there,  it  will  be  a  means  of  exciting  the  people  from  their  inattention. 
Each  member  will  be  required  to  call  for  the  sense  of  his  district  by 
petition  or  instruction."  ^^  The  people  will  see  who  are  for  war,  and 
who  for  peace ; "  and  "  their  representatives  will  return  here,  invig- 
orated by  the  avowed  support  of  the  American  people." 

He  imputed  the  indignation  against  the  wrongs  of 
France  to  designs  against  the  Government,  perhaps 
against  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Not  a  sigh,  not  a 
lisp,  not  a  murmur  was  heard  from  him  in  behalf  of  his 
injured,  insulted  country. 

The  first  objects  Jefferson  sought  were  to  impair  the 
effect  of  the  President's  message  ;  to  paralyze  the  public 
sentiment ;  to  alarm  with  the  cry  of  war. 

•  Maidi  21,  1798. 
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The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  session.  The 
day  after  the  President's  message,  a  resolution  was  in- 
troduced in  that  body,  openly  declaring  their  disappro- 
bation of  seeking  redress  by  arms,  the  expense  of  which 
most  be  certain  and  the  'event  doubtful ;  that  there  was 
equal  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  protection  of 
one,  as  from  the  hostility  of  the  other  of  the  belligerent 
rivals.  They  therefore  bore  their  testimony  against  war 
in  any  shape  or  with  any  nation,  unless  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  should  be  invaded,  but  more  especially 
against  a  **  people  with  whom  their  hearts  and  hands 
have  been  so  lately  united  in  friendship."  This  resolu- 
tion was  rejected.*  The  same  opinions  were  subse- 
quently embodied,  in  a  petition  which  was  signed  by  a 
minority  of  the  House. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  felt  the  importance 
of  immediate  preparations  for  defence ;  and  resolutions 
were  moved,  that  the  fortifications  should  be  completed  ; 
a  provisional  army  be  raised ;  military  stores  provided,  and 
an  embargo  laid.  The  proposition  for  an  embargo  was 
unadvisedly  brought  forward.  As  a  mean  of  preventing 
the  arming  of  private  vessels,  it  was  supported  by  a  few  f 
of  the  opposition,  but  was  rejected  by  a  large  vote.  It 
was  deemed  an  essential  object  to  neutralize  the  action 
of  the  Senate  by  the  proceedings  in  the  House.  The 
contemplated  motion  of  Jefferson  to  adjourn  and  leave 
the  country  defenceless  at  such  an  emergency,  was  more 
than  the  most  ardent  of  his  partisans  could  be  induced  to 
venture.  He  then  advised,  and  they  determined  on  a 
more  insidious  policy.     At  the  moment  when  the  House 

*  Jeflbrwm  lemaiked :  **  It  was  rejected  by  the  Qaaker  vote— showing 
«diit  thehr  attachment  to  England  if  stronger  than  to  their  principles,  or  to 
flMffcoiintzj/** 

t  Anderson,  Bloodworth,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Tazewell. 
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bad  formed  itaelf  into  a  committee  o&  the  state  oi  the 
Uiiiony  to  cofiflider  the  message  of  the  President,  three 
resolutions*  were  offered, — that  it  was  noC  expedient  to 
resort  to  war  against  the  French  Republic ;  that  merchani 
Teasels  should  be,  by  law,  restricted  from  arming ;  and 
that  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  protect 
tion  of  the  sea  coast  and  for  the.  internal  defence  of  the 
country.  Thus  France  was  to  be  apprised^  no  matter 
what  depredations  she  should  commit,  na  matter  what 
injuries  she  should  inflict,  no  matter  what  insults  she 
should  accumulate,  that  the  United  States  would  not  re- 
sort to  war  against  her — that  the  merchant  vessels  would 
be  denied  the  right  of  self-defence — without  any  naval 
armament  to  convoy  them ;  and,  that  all  that  was  re- 
quired, were  measures  of  internal  defence — measures 
which  had  been  in  vain  urged,  and  always  frustratedf 

•  Called  ^^Sprigg'sresohitions.'* 

f  Waahiogton  to  MoHeniy: 

**  MouvT  Ybbhois  27tb  HMeh,  1798. 

*'  Dbab  Sm :  Tour  favor  of came  lafe  aod  in  due  time ;  for  the  in- 
formation contained  in  it  I  thank  jon ;  yonr  request  wai  immediately  com- 
plied with,  as  eyeiy  one  of  a  similar  nature  shall  be. 

'*  A  report  is  circulated  in  Alexandria  and  its  vicinity,  transmitted,  it  it 
said,  in  private  letters  flrom  Philadelphia^  that  a  oonrespondeaoe  has  been 

disoovered«  or  more  properly  letters  have  been  intercepted  from  some  1ft ^if 

of  Cfe — ss  to  the  D— ct— y  of  F ,  of  a.  treasonable  nature—containii^ 

among  other  matters,  advice  not  to  receive  our  envoys ;  on  the  contraiy,  to 
menace  us  with  hostile  appearances,  and  they  might  rely  upon  bringing  the 
U.  S.  to  her  terms.  The  name  of  one  person  has  been  mentkMied  to  me. 
Cruel,  must  these  reports  be,  if  unfounded ;  and  if  founded,  i^at  punishment 
oan  be  too  great  for  the  actors  in  so  diabolical  a  drama !  The  period  is  big 
with  events,  but  what  it  will  produce  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  ken. 

'*  On  this,  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  I  hope  the  best  It  has  always 
been  my  belief,  that  Providence  has  not  led  us  so  far  in  the  path  of  ind»* 
pendence  of  one  nation,  to  throw  us  into  the  arms  of  another ;  and  that 
the  machinations  of  those  who  are  attempting  it,  will  sooner  or  later,  recoil 
upon  their  own  heads.  Heaven  grant  it  may  happen  soon  upon  all  Uioee 
whose  conduct  deserve  it.*^ 
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Jefferson  hoped,  that  the  Fbderalista,  taken  by  aiiiw 
priae,  would  oot  dare  to  oppose  this  popular  propoaation 
ef  peace;  that,  if  the  season  could  be  gained,  the  Demo- 
oratic  party  would  be  saved,  that  the  a0*air8  of  Europe 
would  save  them;  but  he  feared  that  they  would  be 
^  borae  down,  and  waa  under  the  mo^  gloomy  appreben* 
sioDs."  *  An  alliance,  offensive  and  cfasfensive,  with  Great 
Britain,  he  apprehended,  might  be  the  result ;  and  a  nn 
liKxr  was  circulated,  that  such  a.  pact  was  in  contemplsh 
lion. 

The  debate  cm  these  resolutions  marked  the  temper 
<^  the  House.  A  leading  Federalist  avowed  hia  belief 
that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  war  must  be  re^ 
sorted  to,  or  the  national  honor  and  interest  be  aban* 
doned.  To  forbear  to  declare  war  was  a  sufficient  ex- 
pression of  their  sentiments,  wherefore  pass  this  negative 
resolution  ?  It  was  only  a.  text  from  which  it  was  in^ 
tended  to  alarm  the  people.  The  opposition  were  called 
upon  to  adopt  the.  language  of  .the  Constitution,  and  to 
propound  the  question,  was  it  expedient  ^  to  declare  war  ?  ^ 
This  was  refused,  for  the  ^  pacific  resolutions  had  not 
been  the  work  of  a  moment." 

Baldwio^  Gallatin,  Giles  and  Nicholas,  were  ccHispicu** 
Otts  supporters  of  these  resolutions.  They  insisted,  that 
the  language  of  the  President  amounted  to  a  declaration 
of  war ;  that  such  a  war  would  be  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion, and  that  Congress  were  bound  to  interpose  their 
check  upon  any  measures,  of  such  a  tendency.  The  mo- 
ment we  went  beyond  our  jurisdictional  line,  Giles,  re- 
marked, ^  defence  will  become  offence.  The  House  was 
acting  in  the  dark;  something  was  not  correct,  which 
was  the  reason  the  expected  papers  were  not  sent"    He 

•  JeflbzwatoHftdiaoii,iii883.    Maroli  2a. 
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insisted,  that  France  had  heavy  complaints,  arising  prin- 
cipally from  the  operation  of  the  British  treaty,  that  fatal 
instrument  to  the  United  States.  Her  decree  against 
neutral  commerce  he  condemned,  but  we  exported  to 
France  and  nations  under  her  influence  thirty-six  millions 
of  dollars — to  Great  Britain  only  eight.  Against  whom 
are  we  to  arm?  Against  those  who  receive  thirty-six 
millions  for  the  protection  of  the  eight  millions,  two-thirds 
of  which  are  re-exported.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  what 
will  you  do,  if  France  carries  her  injuries  further  ?  **  / 
MJOttW,"  he  avowed,  **  draw  ourselves  within  our  shells.  I 
would  sooner  (though  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  do  it)  in- 
demnify our  commerci^  citizens  than  go  to  war.  I  am 
now,  and  always  have  been  for  peace." 

"  Have  we  any  other  choice,"  Harper  inquired,  "  but 
to  resist,  or  to  submit  ?  Was  not  this  clamor  for  peace, 
to  declare  we  must  submit  not  only  to  the  injuries  wc 
have  received,  but  to  whatever  may  follow  ?  You  desire 
peace !  What  was  the  spirit  of  the  peace  you  wish  to 
preserve  ? — a  spirit  which  he  deemed  vile  submission — a 
spirit  which  was  afraid  to  complain,  and  which  met  every 
new  insult  without  murmur.  We  are  told,  when  an  in- 
vasion is  attempted,  it  will  then  be  time  to  prepare  for 
war.  He  apprehended,  that  the  same  spirit  which  led 
them  now  to  submit,  would  induce  them  then  to  sur- 
render." 

The  debate  was  interrupted  by  the  motion  of  a  Fed 
eralist  calling  for  a  disclosure  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  envoys,  or,  of  such  parts  as  considerations  of  public 
safety  and  interest  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President, 
permit.  Livingston  moved  to  expunge  the  qualification, 
and  to  insert  a  demand  for  the  instructions.  A  new  dis- 
cussion arose  upon  this  motion.  It  was  opposed  by  those 
who  condemned  the  precedent.    The  debate  on  the  peace 
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proposition  was  in  the  mean  time  resumed,  and  a  decision 
was  earnestly  requested;  but  the  resolution  calling  for 
the  papers  and  instructions  passed,  and  the  following  day 
they  were  transmitted  to  the  House.  The  attempt  to 
precommit  it  against  a  declaration  of  war  was  then  aban- 
doned. 

The  introduction  of  these  resolutions  eyinced  either 
the  greatest  temerity  in  the  opposition,  or  conviction  of 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  nation.  The  extent  to  which  the 
public  mind  had  been  poisoned  by  foreign  influence  ex- 
cited alarm  ;  and,  the  question  seemed  to  be,  as  Hamilton 
bad  stated  it,  ^whether  we  shall  retain  our  independ- 
ence ?  ^  But  still  it  was  not  so  Tiewed  by  the  people  at 
large.  No  indications  were  seen  of  that  rising  of  national 
feeling  which  the  crisis  ought  to  have  produced.  There 
was  indeed  a  foreboding  silence,  but  whether  that  silence 
indicated  submission  or  resistance,  it  was  impossible  to 
determine. 

Hamilton  could  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
had  so  soon  and  so  much  degenerated.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  was  altogether  gone. 
He  saw  around  him,  yet  surviving,  most  of  his  comrades 
in  that  glorious  strife.  He  would  not  indulge  the  degrad- 
ing supposition,  that  in  his  own  bosom  burned  more  ar- 
dently than  among  millions  of  his  countrymen  the  sacred 
flame  of  patriotism. 

In  his  letter  to  Pickering  he  had  advised,  as  seen, ''  a  tcTn- 
perate  but  grave^  solemn^  and  firm  communication  from  the 
President,  reviewing  summarily  the  course  of  our  affairs 
with  France."  Hamilton  advised  this  review,  because  he 
saw  that  the  prolixity  of  the  discussions  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  and  her  repeated  misstatements  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  had  left  upon  the  great  mass  of  the 
community,  no  distinct,  definite  impressions.  Her  injuries 
Vol.  VIL— 8 
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had  been  so  often  veiled  or  excused  by  the  Democratic 
leaders  that  he  felt  it  of  the  highest  importance  they 
should  clearly  perceive  their  true  position  before  they 
entered  upon  this  great  and  hazardous  contest. 
Similar  advice  was  given  by  him  to  Sedgewick : 

''The  President  ought  to  make  a  solemn  and  manlj communication 
to  Congress.  The  language  grave  and  Ann,  bat  without  lUTectiye — in 
whidi,  after  rec^^tulating  the  progress  of  our  cont^ersy  with  Franee^ 
the  meastues  taken  towards  accommodation  and  statiog  their  degrading 
result,  he  oug^t  to  advert  to  the  extremely  critiad  posture  of  Europe, 
the  excessiye  pretensions  of  France  eztemallj,  her  treatment  of  the 
neutral  powers  generallj,  and  dwelling  emphatically  on  the  late  So- 
lent invasion  of  their  commerce,  as  an  act  destructive  of  the  independ- 
ence of  nations — to  state  that  eventual  dangers  of  the  most  serious 
kind  hang  over  us,  and  that  we  ought  to  consider  ourselves  as  bound 
to  provide  with  the  utmost  energy  for  the  immediate  secority  of  our 
invaded  rights  and  for  the  ultimate  defence  of  our  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, and  conclude  with  a  recommendation  in  general  terms  to  adopt 
efficient  measures  for  increasing  our  revenue,  for  protecting  our  com- 
merce, for  guarding  our  seaports,  and  ultimately  for  repelling  invasion 
--'intimating,  also,  that  the  relations  of  treaty  which  have  subsisted 
between  us  and  France,  and  which  have  been  so  entirely  disregarded 
by  her,  ought  not  to  remain  by  our  constitution  and  laws  binding 
<npon  us,  but  ought  to  be  suspended  in  their  operations,  till  an  acyust- 
ment  of  differences  shall  re  establish  a  basis  of  connection  and  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries,  taking  especial  care,  however,  that 
merely  defensive  views  be  indicated." 

After  a  recapitulation,  though  more  at  large,  of  the 
measures  proposed  by  him  to  Pickering,  he  remarked : 

*'  These  measures  to  a  feeble  mind  may  appear  gigantic.  To  yours 
they  can  only  appear  excessive,  as  far  as  it  may  seem  impracticable  tp 
get  them  adopted.  For  my  part,  I  contemplate  the  possible  over- 
throw of  England,  certainly  of  invasion,  and  the  duty  and  practicability^, 
in  that  event,  of  defending  our  honor  and  our  rights. 

^  Ijet  the  President  also  call  to  his  aid  the  force  of  religious  ideas 
by  a  day  of  fosting,  humiliation  and  prayer.    This  will  be  in  my  opin- 
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ion  no  tess  proper  in  a  political  than  a  religious  yiew.  We  must  op- 
pose to  political  fanaticism  religions  zeal.  I  do  not  enter  into  a  detaO 
of  reasons  for  the  respective  measares.  Thej  will  all  occur  to  you.  I 
consider  the  independence  of  nations  as  threatened,  and  I  am  willing 
to  encounter  every  extremity  in  the  preservation  of  ours. 

<<  In  all  our  measures,  however,  let  it  he  seen,  that  final  rupture  is 
deared  to  he  avoided,  as  far  as  may  consist  with  security,  and  the 
United  States  still  stand  ready  to  acconmiodate.  I  write  in  extreme 
haste. 

'^  P.  S.  I  beseech  you,  exert  yourself  to  induce  the  New  England 
B^;ire8e&tattTe8,  if  not  already  done,  to  forward  the  bQl  for  providing 
an  in^flerent  mode  of  trial  in  cases  in  which  8taU$  are  oonoemed. 
Without  it)  a  civil  war  may  ensue  between  us  and  Connecticut,  and 
the  Federal  mterest  will  at  any  rate  be  much  injured.'' 

This  last  remark  was  in  allusion  to  a  territorial  con- 
troversy between  New  York  and  Connecticut,  as  to  which 
a  trial  was  had  at  Hartford,  where,  contending  for  the 
rights  of  New  York,  Hamilton  made  one  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished forensic  efforts. 

Deeply  moved  by  the  menacing  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  he  now  resolved  again  to  arouse  and  to  direct  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  Selecting  the  signature  of  ^  Titus 
Manlius,"  as  commemorative  of  the  successful  stand  taken 
by  the  ancient  republicans  of  Rome  against  the  invasion 
of  the  Gauls,  he  published,  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  a 
series  of  essays  entitled  "The  Stand." 

His  opening  remarks  exhibit  his  own  impressions  as  to 
the  state  of  the  public  feeling. 

''The  enlightened  friends  of  America  never  saw,"  he  observed, 
"greater  occasion  of  disquietude  than  at  the  present  juncture. 

« Our  natSoD,  through  its  official  organs,  has  been  treated  with 
studied  contempt  and  systematic  insult ;  essential  rights  of  the  comi- 
tiy  are  persevering^y  violated  i  and  its  independence  and  liberty  even^ 
tnally  threatened,  by  the  most  flagitious,  despotic,  and  vindictive  gov- 
ernment that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  mankind,  by  a  government 
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mardung  with  colossal  strides  to  universal  empire — and,  in  the  execa- 
tion  of  this  hideoos  project,  wielding  with  absolute  aathoritj  the 
whole  physical  force  of  the  most  enthralled  bat  most  powerful  nation 
upon  earth.  In  a  situation  like  this,  how  great  is  the  cause  to  lament, 
how  afflicting  to  eyery  heart,  aliye  to  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
country,  to  obsenre,  that  distracted  and  inefficient  councils,  that  a  pai- 
ned and  unconsdous  state  of  the  public  mind,  afford  too  little  assur- 
ance of  measures  adequate  either  to  the  urgen<7^  of  the  erils  whidi 
are  felt^  or  to  the  magnitude  of  the  dangers  which  are  in  prospect" 

He  next  contrasted  the  elevated  and  energetic  spirit  of 
the  Revolution,  its  unanimity— its  success— with  the  present 
temper  of  the  nation — pointed  to  the  Five  Tyrants  of 
France — their  revolutionary  despotism  at  bome^ — ^their 
implacable,  obstinate,  remorseless  prolongation  of  the 
calamities  of  Europe — their  long  train  of  unprovoked  ag- 
gressions and  affronts  and  insupportable  outrages  to 
America — filling  up  the  measure  of  national  insult  and 
humiliation.  He  lamented  the  divisions  in  Congress. 
On  the  one  side,  unremitting  efforts  to  justify  or  excuse 
the  despots  of  France,  to  vilify  and  discredit  our  own  gov- 
ernment, to  destroy  its  necessary  vigor,  damp  the  zeal  of 
the  citizens,  and  divert  their  affections  from  their  own  to 
a  foreign  country — on  the  other  side,  neither  expanded 
views  of  our  situation,  nor  measures  at  all  proportioned 
to  the  seriousness  and  extent  of  the  danger.  While  our 
independence  is  menaced,  little  more  is  heard  than  of 
guarding  our  trade,  and  this  in  very  feeble  and  tremulous 
accents. 

In  the  community,  though  sounder,  he  saw  the  same  en- 
ervating dispositions — a  few  prostituted  to  a  foreign  enemy 
and  willing  that  their  countrjr  should  become  a  province 
of  France;  insinuating,  that,  in  case  of  invasion,  they 
would  join  her  standard— ^hers  willing  to  sacrifice  com* 
merce,  and  to  become  tributary,  rather  than  to  encounter 
war  or  increase  the  chances  of  it 
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He  then  depicted  in  the  boldest  colors  the  power,  the 
vigor,  the  resources  of  this  country,  and  called  upon  the 
nation  to  maintain  their  sovereignty,  to  resist,  and  to  re- 
sist with  energy. 

'^Th^"  he  Slid,  ^  wiU  be  a  narrow  Tiew  of  our  situation  whieh 
does  not  contemplate,  that  we  may  be  called  at  onr  yery  doors  to 
defend  our  independence  and  liberty,  and  which  does  not  provide 
against  it,  by  bringing  into  activity  and  completely  organizing  all  the 
resooroes  of  the  ooontiy.^ 

The  second  of  these  eloquent  essays  examined  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  showed  that 
from  the  moment  the  National  Assembly,  which  de- 
throned the  King,  declared  itself  **  a  Committee  of  In- 
suB&EcnoN  of  the  whole  human  race,  for  the  purpose  of 
overturning  all  existing  governments,**  France  com- 
menced a  career  of  hostility  to  the  world,  which  she 
had  continued  throughout  all  her  political  changes. 

''How  fiir,"  he  said,  "it  may  have  been  wise  in  a  particular  goy- 
emment  to  have  taken  up  the  gauntlet^  or,  if  in  its  option,  to  have 
kft  France  to  the  fermentations  of  the  pemidoos  principles  by  which 
its  leaders  were  actuated,  is  a  question  of  mere  expediency,  distinct 
fixnn  the  right  It  is  also  a  complicated  and  difficult  question— one 
which  able  and  upright  men  might  decide  different  ways.  But  the 
right  is  still  indisputable.  Neither  were  they  bound  to  be  satisfied 
with  after  explanations  or  qualifications  of  the  principles  which  had 
been  dedared.  They  had  a  right  to  judge  conscientiously  whether  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  any  pretended  duuige  of  system,  and  to  act 
accordingly." 

''The  means  of  effecting  her  purpose  were  to  destroy  all  religious 
opinion,  to  perrert  a  whole  nation  to  Atheism,  a  phenomenon  of  profli- 
gacy !  to  deprave  morals,  by  laws  of  easy  divorce,  and  by  guilty  ap- 
plauses of  accusations  by  childrenr  against  -  their  parents.  Its  success 
was  seen  in  the  successive  subversion  and  subjugation  of  all  the  minor 
powers  of  Europe.  Ambition  and  fanaticism  marching  hand  in  hand 
bearing  the  ensigns  of  hypocrisy,  treachery,  and  rapine." 
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The  conduct  of  France  towards  the  United  States, 
was  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  essays,  and  these  were 
chiefly  important.  They  gave  a  clear,  succinct  exposi- 
tion of  the  questions  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  treaty 
of  seventeen  hundred  seventy^eight ;  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrals,  of  the  pdicy  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  alleged  injuries  of  France,  resulting  in 
a  complete  vindication  of  that  policy  not  only  from  the 
charge  of  injustice,  but  unfriendliness — showing  that  the 
United  States  had  done  more  than  was  required — more 
than  strict  neutrality  towards  England  would  sanction. 

A  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  government 
compelled  the  conclusion,  that  its  objects  had  been,  with 
the  aid  of  their  American  partisans,  to  degrade  the 
Government  and  prepare  the  way  for  Revolution,  per- 
haps conquest.  It  was  followed  by  a  consideration  of 
the  probability,  the  inducements,  the  means  and  the  dan- 
gers of  an  invasion. 

^It  is  asked,^  he  obsenred,  ^what  motives  sufficiently  potent  can 
stimulate  to  so  unpromising  an  attempt  ?  The  answer  is,  the  strong- 
est passions  of  bad  hearts,  inordinate  ambition,  the  love  of  domination, 
that  prime  characteristic  of  the  despots  of  France,  the  spirit  of  ven- 
geance for  the  presumption  of  having  thought  and  acted  fbr  ourselves 
— a  spirit  which  has  marked  every  step  of  the  revolutionary  leaders — 
the  fanatical  egotism  of  obliging  the  rest  of  the  world  to  adapt  their 
political  system  to  the  French  standard  of  perfection — ^the  desire  of 
securing  the  future  control  of  our  affairs  by  humbling  and  ruining  the 
independent  supporters  of  their  country,  and  of  elevating  the  partisans 
and  tools  of  France— the  desire  of  entangling  our  commerce  with  pref* 
erences  and  restrictions  which  would  give  to  her  the  monopoly ;  these 
passions,  the  most  imperious,  these  motives,  the  most  enticing  to  a 
crooked  policy,  are  sufficient  persuasives — to  undertake  the  subjuga- 
tion of  this  country. 

"  Added  (b  these  primary  inducements,  the  desire  of  finding  an  out- 
let for  a  part  of  the  vast  armies  which  on  the  termination  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  are  likely  to  perplex  and  endanger  the  men  in  power,  would 
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bemmmfliaymotiTeofgretiforae.  The  total  loss  of  tbetroopA  sent 
would  be  no  loss  to  FranoB.  Their  capiditf  would  be  readily  ezdted 
to  the  ondertakiog  bj  the  proepect  of  diyiding  among  tkemselTes  the 
fertile  lands  of  this  country.  Great  Britain  onoe  silenced,  there  would 
be  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  transportation.  The  diTislons  among 
uSy  which  have  been  urged  to  our  Commissioners  as  one  motire  to  a 
compKanoe  with  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  Directoiy,  would  be 
equally  an  encouragement  to  invasion.  It  would  be  belicTed,  that  a 
sufficient  number  would  flock  to  the  standard  of  France,  to  render  it 
easy  to  quell  the  resistance  of  the  rest  Drunk  with  success,  nothing 
would  be  thought  too  arduous  to  be  accomplished." 

^  There  are,"  he  said,  ^  currents  in  human  afiB^irs,  when  events,  at 
other  Umcs  little  less  than  miraculous,  are  to  be  conodered  as  natural 
and  simple.  Such  were  the  eras  of  Macedonian,  of  Roman,  of  Gothic, 
of  Saracen  mundation.  Such  is  the  present  era  of  French  fimatictsm 
Wise  men,  when  they  discover  the  sympt<nns  of  a  similar  era,  look  kir 
pvod%iee,  and  prepare  ibr  them  with  foresight  and  enei^.  But,  if  im- 
probable, yet  if  the  aj^trohension  is  not  absolutely  chimerical,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  act  as  if  it  was  likely  to  happen !  What  then,"  he 
asked,  '^  was  to  be  done  ?  To  compound  with  rather  than  provoke  re- 
sistanoe?  That  were  dishonor — ^ruin—death.  It  would  be  to  pur- 
chase disgrace,  not  safety.  We  must  resist  Shall  we  declare  war  ? 
No.  There  are  still  chances  for  avoiding  a  general  rupture  which 
ought  to  be  taken.  Our  true  policy  is,  in  the  attitude  of  calm  deflanoe, 
to  meet  the  aggressions  upon  us  by  proportionate  resistance,  and  to 
prepare  vigorously  for  further  resistance.  We  must  invigorate  the 
Treasury, — fortify  our  chief  seaports, — create  a  respectable  naval  force 
— ^raise  a  considerable  army.  Our  merchant  vessels  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted not  only  to  arm  themselves,  but  to  sink  or  capture  their  assail- 
ants. Our  vessels  of  war  to  cruise  on  our  coasts,  and  serve  as  convoys, 
anthoriied  to  sink  or  capture  assailants,  and  bring  in  privateers  hover- 
ing within  twenty  miles  of  our  coast  This  implies  a  war,  but  a  limited 
and  mitigated  state  of  war,  to  grow  into  general  rupture  or  not,  at  the 
dectkm  of  France."  The  declared  suspension  of  the  treaties  with  her, 
he  deemed  a  measure  of  evident  justice  and  necessity — the  natural 
eonsequence  of  a  total  violation  on  one  side.  The  Consular  convention 
ought  also  to  be  dissolved,  as  a  "  mischievous  instrument  devised  by 
France  in  the  spirit  of  extending  her  influence  to  other  countries." 
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These  essays  were  commenced  immediately  after 
Hamilton  had  received  a  confidential  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  containing  the  substance  of  the  late  de- 
spatches from  the  Envoys. 

Copies  of  these  despatches  were,  on  the  third  of  April, 
communicated  in  confidence,  by  the  President  to  Con- 
gress. They  disclosed  one  of  the  most  profligate  scenes 
in  diplomacy. 

In  total  disregard  of  the  usage  of  nations  and  for  the 
purpose  of  humiliating  the  United  States,  their  Extraor- 
dinary Envoys  were  refused  an  audience.  The  pretext 
assigned  was,  that  the  Directory  were  greatly  exasper- 
ated at  the  President's  speech,  and  would  require  an  ex- 
planation of  it.  They  were  informed,  that  until  their 
negotiation  was  concluded,  no  public  audience  would 
probably  be  granted  to  them.  That  their  communications 
would  be  with  persons  selected  by  and  to  report  to  Tal- 
leyrand. 

Informal  agents,  probably  panders*  and  mistresses, 
were  employed  to  intrigue  with  the  Envoys.  They  men- 
tioned the  irritation  produced  by  that  speech ;  urged  it 
should  be  softened  as  due  to  their  honor  and  to  that  of  the 
Republic ;  and  yet  suggested,  as  a  substitute,  the  contri- 
bution of  a  sum  of  money.  Thus  to  soften  the  irritation 
and  prepare  the  way  for  a  negotiation,  a  douceur  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the 
Directory  was  required,  f  Acting  upon  the  assurances  of 
Monroe,  which  brought  upon  this  nation  such  grievous 

*  Indicated  in  the  de^atches  by  the  initials  "  X.  Y.  Z.**  in  conseqaenoe  of 
ft  pledge  that  the  names  would  not  be  given.  Thej  were  Hotdngaer,  Bellamy 
and  HanteyaL 

t  A  similar  proportion  was  made  to  Lord  Malmesboiy.  '*  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  negotiation,  a  person  named  Potter  came  to  Lord  M.,  stating  that 
lie  was  sent  by  Bairas  to  say,  that  if  the  English  Goyemment  wonld  pay  that 
Director  £500,000  he  would  ensure  the  peace.**    Harrises  Papers,  ill  492. 
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humiliatioii,  a  loan  was  also  demanded — a  masked  loan  of 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars — a  sam  equal  to  all 
the  spoliations  of  France  on  the  American  commerce,  not 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of,  nor  as  an  indemnity  for 
those  spoliations,  but  to  the  immediate  use  of  France* 
This  being  acceded  to,  a  mode,  it  was  intimated,  might 
perhaps  be  adjusted  for  the  liquidation  of  the  claims  of 
the  merchants  to  be  made  at  some  future  period.  But 
until  a  treaty  should  be  concluded,  and  which,  from  the 
distance  of  the  countries,  would  require  the  lapse  of  much 
time,  the  depredations  were  to  be  unrestrained. 

In  addition  to  this  loan,  thirty-two  millions  of  Dutch 
^  Inscriptions,'*  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  were 
to  be  purchased  at  par,  and  the  ability  of  the  Batavian 
Republic  to  redeem  them  was  to  be  looked  to.  These 
^Inscriptions'*  were  already  depreciated  one-half  their 
nominal  value,  would  probably  become  valueless,  and 
thus,  under  this  veil,  a  further  and  enormous  contribution 
was  to  be  extorted.  ^  We  must  have  money, — a  great 
deal  of  money ; "  and  then  '^  Talleyrand  trusted,  that  by 
his  influence  with  the  Directory  he  could  prevail  on 
the  Government  to  receive  them.**  Unless  they  acqui- 
esced in  this  extortion,  the  Envoys  were  informed  they 
might  remain  in  Paris  six  months'  without  advancing  a 
step. 

In  a  subsequent  conversation  between  the  French 
Minister  and  one  of  the  Envoys,  another  form  was  given 
to  the  propositions.  The  United  States  were  to  purchase 
at  par  sixteen  millions  of  **  Inscriptions,"  and  to  promise 
further  aid  when  in  their  power.  This  being  done,  meas- 
ures of  indemnity  for  the  captures  were  to  be  taken. 
This  promise  of  aid  was  to  become  the  pretext  for  with- 
holding this  indemnity,  and  would  have  embarked  the 
United  States  as  an  associate  in  the  war. 
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An  intertitfw  was  next  held  with  Gerry  alone,  who 
was  informedy  that  Talleyrand  had  expected  to  see  the 
several  envoys  often  in  their  private  capacities.  The 
same  views  were  disclosed  to  him,  by  that  minister. 
When  apprised  by  Gerry,  that  they  had  no  power  to 
make  a  loan,  but  would  send  one  of  their  number  home 
for  instructions,  provided  the  other  objects  of  the  negotia- 
tions could  be  discussed  and  adjusted,  he  was  tcJd  that  this 
matter  about  the  money  must  be  settled  directly,  without 
sending  to  America ;  and,  if  the  difliculty  as  to  the  speech 
was  disposed  of,  the  application  for  the  loan  would  then 
go  to  the  United  States.  The  bribe  was  to  be  in  hand. 
The  loan  in  promise.  They  were  again  approached  by 
an  agent,  were  told,  if  they  would  pay,  "  by  way  of  fees,** 
the  required  douceur,  they  would  be  permitted  by  the 
Directory  to  remain  in  Paris  unaccredited,  until  one  of 
them  proceeded  to  the  United  States  to  consult  as  to  the 
loan.  But  the  American  property  was  not  to  be  released 
meanwhile,  nor  the  depredations  to  cease. 

The  tone  of  the  Directory  rose  with  the  rising  for- 
tunes of  their  arms.  These  insulting  demands  not  being 
acceded  to,  the  envoys  were  informed,  that  the  Dh*ectory 
were  becoming  impatient,  and  would  take  a  decided 
course  with  regard  to  America,  if  they  could  not  soften 
them  ;  that  '^  they  did  not  speak  to  the  point.**  '*  It  is 
MoifBY— it  is  expected  you  will  offer  money.**  They  an- 
swered, that  they  had  spoken  very  explicitly.  **  No- 
no,**  it  was  replied,  "you  have  not.  What  is  your 
answer?**  They  rejoined,  it  is  "No,  no.  Not  a  six- 
pence." 

These  attempted  extortions  were  repeated  at  various 
times.  To  induce  acquiescence,  the  attention  of  the  en- 
voys  was  called  to  the  situation  of  the  United  States,  and 
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to  •'the  force  Fhince  was  capable  of  bringing  to  bear" 
upon  them.  They  were  reminded,  that  the  fate  of  Ykn- 
ICE  was  one  which  might  befall  the  United  States.  ^Fer- 
haps,**  it  was  said,  "  you  believe  that  in  returnmg  and  ex- 
posing to  your  countrymen  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
demands  of  this  government,  you  will  unite  them  in  their 
resistance  to  those  demands.  You  are  mistaken — ^You 
ought  to  know  that  the  diplomatic  skill  of  France,  and 
the  means  she  possesses  in  your  country,  are  sufficient  to 
enable  her,  with  the  French  party  in  America,  to  throw 
the  blame  which  will  attend  the  rupture  on  the  Federal- 
ists, as  you  term  yourselves,  but  on  the  British  party,  as 
France  terms  you,  and  you  may  assure  yourselves  this 
will  be  done.**  *  Threats  of  ravaging  the  American  coasts 
followed ! 

That  such  things  were  permitted  to  be  repeated,  fills 
a  dark  page  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Yet  two  of 
these  Envoys  were  men  of  the  highest  tone  of  feeling. 
Pinckney  and  Marshall — wise  men  and  patriots — men 
whose  lives  were  all  a  course  of  honorable  distinction. 
What  must  have  been  their  conviction  of  the  state  of 
public  opinion  at  home,  thus  to  compel  them  to  brook 
such  gross  indignities  to  their  country  7 

The  disclosure  of  these  aggravated  insults — the  manly 
language  of  the  President — Hamilton's  ardent  and  well- 

*  On  die  12th  Norember,  1796.  Soon  after  his  retorn  to  Franoo,  Tallej- 
nad,  writing  to  Hamilton  to  solicit  his  professional  services,  obserred — "  On 
aa  beaoconp  question^  sor  r  Amerique  an  moment  dn  mon  arriy^  Jii  respondn 
eqmme  J*y  U  deroisi  et  en  des  termes  qoi,  je  crois,  tous  anroient  conronn. 
Je  n'ai  pas  maaqoA  sortont  de  dire,  qne  je  ne  oroyab  p<»nt  a  Teloignment  des 
Amerioaines  povir  les  Francois,  qnand  meme  cet  eloignment  existeroit,  il  m'j 
mroit  rien  de  pins  natnrel  tfopres  la  condmUfoUe  et  cttidaeieu$e  dm  ageiU$  de  la 
nraaoe  qui  skcimU  Umjaunmontrhrennemit  de  vctre  ffowernemenL** 
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timed  publications  broke  the  infatuation  of  the  people. 
The  pride  of  the  nation  was  aroused.  From  every  hill 
and  from  every  plain — from  every  mountain  side  and 
every  lowly  valley,  the  cry  was  heard — the  thrillmg  cry, 
**  Millions  for  defence — not  a  cent  for  tribute.'' 
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Hamilton's  heart  beat  responsive  to  the  throbbings  of  Ihe 
nation's  pulse.  Towards  him  every  eye  was  directed. 
He  stood  like  Pemosthenes  arousing  the  Athenians 
against  the  craft  of  Philip ; — that  "  all  Greece — all  the 
Barbarian  world  was  too  narrow  for  his  ambition,  who 
either  ruled  universally  as  a  conqueror,  or  governed  as  a 
protector  ;**  and  exposing  the  arts  of  the  venal  pension- 
ers of  Macedon,  **  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Athens,  while  she  made  no  war  on  him." 
Wherever  energy  or  counsel  were  required,  he  was 
called  for.  A  leading  member  of  Congress  wrote  him, 
"  Could  any  thing  prevail  on  you  to  take  the  War  depart- 
ment 7  Reflect  on  the  importance  of  the  station  at  this 
moment.  Consider  how  much  more  important  a  war 
minister  is  than  a  General,  and  how  much  more  diflicult 
to  be  found."  *  Governor  Jay  announced  to  him  his  in- 
tention to  send  hiin  a  commission  to  represent  New  York 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stages.  "  If,  after  well  con- 
sidering the  subject,"  Jay  remarked,  "  you  should  decline 
an  appointment,  be  so  good  as  to  consult  with  some  of 
our  most  judicious  friends,  and  advise  me  as  to  the  per- 
son most  proper  to  appoint,  and  at  the  same  time  likely 

^  B.  G.  Harper  ta  HamUton,  April  27, 1798. 
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to  accept."  Both  stations  were  declined.  "  There  may,** 
ho  answered  Jay,  **  arise  a  crisis  when  I  shall  feel  myself 
bound  once  more  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  my  family 
to  the  public  weal,  but  I  must  defer  the  change  as  long 
as  possible.  I  do  not  think  of  a  person  to  recommend 
adapted  to  the  emergency.  I  shall  reflect,  and  consult, 
and  write  you  by  the  next  post." 

Jefierson,  in  the  mean  time,  was  speculating  on  the 
probable  defection  of  his  partisans;  deprecating  the 
genius  of  Hamilton ;  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  **  Au- 
rora;" sneering  at  the  X.  Y.  Z.  fever;  denouncing  the 
President.  All  his  letters  depict  his  extreme  alarm,  his 
insensibility  to  the  national  honor — his  active,  persever- 
ing, subtle  machinations.  *' Private  letters,"  he  writes 
Madison  on  the  fifth  of  April,  ''  from  France  assure  us, 
that  France,  classing  us  in  her  measures  with  the  Swedes 
and  the  Danes,  has  no  more  notion  of  declaring  war 
against  them  than  us.  *  *  *  You  will  see  a  letter  in 
Bache's  paper  of  yesterday  which  came  addressed  to 
me."  This  letter  was  from  Talleyrand.  What  reflec- 
tions it  suggests! — The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  in  private  correspondence  with  the  Minister  of  a 
power  warring  on  American  commerce,  using  his  advices 
to  check  the  public  indignation  at  her  wrongs,  and  to  ob- 
struct measures  of  defence,  protection,  vindication. 

<*  Still  the  fkto  of  ^prigg's  rasolotioiis,''  he  adds,  ^  seems  hi  perleet 
equilibrio.  Yoa  will  see  in  Fenno  two  numbers  of  a  paper  signed 
'Maroelltts.'  Thej  promise  much  mischief^  and  are  ascribed,  withoat 
aoy  difference  of  opinion,  to  Hamilton.*  You  must,  my  dear  sir,  take 
up  your  pen  against  this  champion.  Yoa  know  the  ingenuity  of  his 
talents,  and  there  is  not  a  person  but  yourself  can  foil  him.  For 
heaven's  sake,  then,  take  up  your  pen,  and  do  not  desert  the  pabUo 
eause  altogether."    <<  The  first  impressions,''  (made  by  the  dei^atolies,) 

«  They  were  not  HiimfUona. 
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1m  wrote  the  next  cUj,  "with  the  people  will  be  duMgreeaUe^  but  the 
kst  and  pennanent  one  will  be,  that  the  speech  in  May  is  now  the  only 
obetade  to  accommodation,  and  the  real  cause  of  war,  if  war  takes 
place.  And  how  much  will  be  added  to  this,  by  the  speech  of  NoTem- 
ber,  is  yet  to  be  learned.  It  is  evident,  howeyer,  on  reflection,  that 
these  papers  do  not  offer  one  motke  the  more  fiw  goii^  to  war." 

Again  *  he  unbosoms  himself: 

<'  The  pablic  mmd  appears  still  in  a  state  of  astonishment  There 
neter  was  a  moment  in  whidi  the  aid  of  an  able  pen  was  so  important 
to  place  things  in  their  jost  attitude.  On  this  depend  the  inchoate 
morements  in  the  Eastern  mind,  and  the  fiite  of  the  elections  in  that 
quarter,  now  beginning  and  to  continue  through  the  summer.  I  would 
not  propose  to  you  such  a  task  on  any  ordinary  occasion.  But,  bo  as- 
sured, that  a  well-digested  analysis  of  these  papers  would  now  decide 
the  future  turn  of  things,  which  are  at  this  moment  on  the  creen.** 
As  a  motiye,  he  suggests,  the  ^checking  the  rising  spirit  of  New  £i)g- 
land,  and  beating  up  the  party  of  Jay  in  New  York.^ 

Before  the  publication  of  these  despatches^  on  the 
second  of  Aprils  Madison  wrote  to  Jefferson,  condemning 
the  Government  for  having  made  no  disclosure  of  their 
contents.  Jefferson,  in  reply^f  calls  the  requisition  for 
money,  a  demand  of  ^^  submission  to  a  heavy  amerdiment,^ 
(upwards  of  a  million  sterling)  and  says  the  imputation 
made  by  France  on  her  supporters,  was  **  the  bait  which 
hurried  the  opposite  party  into  this  publication." 

The  contents  of  these  despatches  being  known,  Madi- 

•ApOL  IS. 

t  April  6->April  11,  JdftfBon  wrote,  "  Domands  have  been  made  of  a  Uige 
•ome  of  money  from  OB  asamuibf  or  satiflfaotion  ibr  the  President^i  qMeoh." 
Bonaparte  at  St  Holena  statea»  **  Certun  hitrigamg  agents^  with  which  lort 
of  iwtnuMote  the  office  of  Foreign  AfiGurs  was  at  that  period  abundaiiily  8i|>- 
plied,  miiraiatBd  that  the  demand  of  a  k>ao  would  be  deaiited  firopi,.iq^  the 
adTuce  of  1,200,000  franoe,  to  be  dirided  between  th^DtreOor  Barrai and  the 
Ifinister  TaUeyrand.** 
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son  changed  his  tone,  and  fell  in  with  Jefferson's  view. 
He  answers  vehemently  :  * 

^The  injastioe  seems  equal  to  the  lemeritj  of  publishing  sndi  a 
libel  on  the  French  (ioTemment  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Naval 
bill  is  likely  to  be  carried,  and  particularly  that  any  of  our  friends 
should,  by  their  leaving  Congress,  be  accessory  to  if  He  adds,  that 
he  is  getting  up  petitions.  ^  The  sanguinary  ftustion,^  he  again  writes,! 
*<  ought  not  however  to  adopt  the  spirit  of  Robespierre  witiiout  recol- 
lecting the  shortness  of  his  triumphs  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  infiuny. 
The  contrivance  of  Jay  for  reproducing  Hamilton  into  office,  suggests, 
no  doubt,  a  variety  of  conjectures.  If  the  contrivance  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  Jay,  it  probably  originates  in  the  alarm  with  which  the  conse- 
quences of  the  treaty  have  thrown  its  author,  and  the  new  demand  of 
the  services  of  its  champion.  Events  have  so  clearly  demonstrated  the 
great  objects  of  that  treaty  to  have  been,  to  draw  us  into  a  quarrel 
with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  sacrifice  our  nav^tion  to 
hers,  that  it  will  require  greater  efforts  than  ever  to  screen  the  instru- 
ment and  the  author,  much  longer,  from  the  odium  due  to  them."  He 
declined  Jefferson's  proposal  to  ^  analyze  the  despatches,"  who  urges 
subscriptions  to  newspi^rs,  which  '* totter  for  the  want"  of  them. 
''If  these  papers  &11,  republicanism  will  be  entirely  brow-beaten." 

Amid  all  their  extenuation  of  France,  and  imputations 
on  th8  adversaries  they  so  intensely  hated,  still  these  men 
trembled,before  the  advancing  tide  of  public  opinion : 

"The  spirit,"  Jefibrson  writes  to  Madison,  "kindled  up  in  the 
towns  is  wonderful.  These  and  New  Jersey  are  pouring  in  their  ad- 
dresses, offering  life  and  fortune.  Even  these  addresses  are  no^the 
worst  things.  For  indiscreet  declarations  and  expressions  of  passion 
may  be  pardoned  to  a  multitude  acting  from  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment But  we  cannot  expect  a  foreign  nation  to  show  that  apathy  to 
the  answers  of  the  President,  which  are  more  thrasonic  than  the  ad^ 
dresses  Whatever  chance  for  peace  might  have  been  left  us  after  the 
puUication  of  the  despatches,  is  completely  lost  by  these  answers. 
Nor  is  it  France  alone,  but  his  own  fellow-dtizens  against  whom  his 

*  .^1 13.  f  May  5. 
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threats  are  attered."  Madison  chimed  m.  ''The  President  also  seems," 
he  writes  Jefferson,  **  to  be  co-operating  for  the  same  purpose.  Eyerj 
answer  he  gires  to  his  addresses  unmasks  more  and  more  his  principles 
and  Tiews.  His  language  to  the  young  men  of  Philadelphia  is  the 
most  abominable  and  degrading  that  could  &11  from  the  lips  of  the 
first  magtttrate  of  an  independent  people,  and  particularly  from  a  reTO- 
lationary  patriot." 

Jefferson  deeply  felt  the  necessity  of  a  pliant  coadjutor 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  substitute  for  Madi- 
son. ^  Home  sick  and  heart  sick,"  as  he  describes  him- 
self, he  wrote  to  Monroe :  * 

^  In  order  to  place  yourself  on  the  high  ground  you  are  entitled  to, 
it  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  reaj^war  on  the  public  the- 
atre^ and  take  an  independent  stand,  from  which  you  can  be  seen  and 
known  to  your  fbllow-citizens.  The  House  of  Representatives  appears 
the  onfy  place  which  can  answer  this  end,  as  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  House  are  too  obscure.  Cabell  has  said,  he  would  g^ve  way  to 
yoo,  should  you  choose  to  come  in ;  and  I  really  think  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient for  yourself  as  well  as  the  public^  that  you  should  not  wait 
until  another  election,  but  come  to  the  next  session.  No  interval 
should  be  admitted  between  this  last  attack  of  enmityt  and  your  i^^ 
pearanoe  with  the  approying  Toice  of  your  constituents,,  and.  your 
takii^  a  commanding  attitude." 

Monroe  did  not  comply. 

To  weaken  the  effect  of  the  late  despatchesr,  misrepre- 
sentation was  combined  with  sophistry.  **No  more,**  it 
was  said,  ^  is  asked,  than  that  we  should  purchase  sixteen 
millions  of  Dutch  'Inscriptions,'  and  thus  secure  compen- 
sation to  more  than  quadruple  that  amount  for  the  depre- 
dations which  would  also  be  intermitted ;  and  the  opera- 
tion was  safe,  .because  the  United  States  had  in  their  debt 
to  Holland  an  abundant  pledge.**    What  pledge?    The 

•  Hay  21. 

t  Answer  from  Laacatter  (Penn^lvania)  aUndiDg  to  Monroe, 
Vol.  VIL— 9 
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creditors  of  the  United  States  were  the  private  citizens  of 
the  Batavian  Republic.  Their  demands  could  not  be  op- 
posed by  a  claim  of  our  Government  upon  their  Govern- 
ment. The  indemnity  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  viola- 
tion of  all  public  policy  and  faith,  and  of  the  express 
stipulations  in  the  contracts  for  the  loans. 

It  would  be  a  master-stroke  in  the  Democratic  policy, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people. 
With  this  intent,  a  recent  order  of  England,  which,  in 
effect,  enlarged  the  privileges  of  neutrals,*  was  brought 
in  aid.  A  public  meeting  was  called  at  New  York,  to 
consider  the  necessary  means  of  redress.  At  this  meet- 
ing Burr  appeared,  and  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  me- 
morial to  Congress,  praying  them  to  take  effectual  meas- 
ures against  the  only  government  which  was  then  resist- 
ing a  common  enemy. 

It  was  the  singular  fortune  of  the  Federalists,  that, 
while  exerting  themselves  to  preserve  a  strictly  neutral 
position  between  the  great  belligerent  powers,  to  which 
England  had  the  strongest  motives,  their  counsels  were 
so  often  embarrassed  by  the  conduct  of  that  power. 
Thus,  at  this  moment,  when  every  effort  was  being  made 
to  change  the  policy  of  France,  and  to  assure  to  American 
commerce,  safety  on  the  seas,  it  was  harassed  and  de- 
spoiled by  British  cruisers.  Hamilton  felt  deeply  the  thus 
aggravated  wrong.  He  called  upon  the  Cabinet,  and  with 
difficultly  suppressed  resentment,  also  wrote  to  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  at  St.  James,  at  the  earliest, moment. 

**It  is  a  great  while  since  I  reoeiTed  a  line  from  you,  nor  indeed 
have  I  deserved  one ;  the  Tortox  of  husiness  in  which  I  hare  been,  hav- 


*  This  order  (Janumiy,  1798,)  permitted  neatnU  yeiseli,  not  only  to  I 
port  the  produce  of  the  colonies  of  her  enemies  to  their  own  oomitiie%  hat  to 
Qreat  Britain  herseir,  hut  its  porport  was  then  nnknowo.  It  was  represented 
as  warranting  extensiTe  depredations. 
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ing  kept  me  from  writing  to  700.  At  this  moment,  I  presume,  yon 
will  not  be  sorry  to  know  my  opinion  as  to  the  course  of  our  public 
affairs.  In  Congress,  a  good  spirit  is  gaining  ground,  and,  though 
measures  march  slowly,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  almost  eyery 
thing  which  the  exigency  requires  will  be  done.  The  plan  is,  present 
defence  ag^nst  depredations  by  sea,  and  prqiarations  for  erentual  dan- 
ger by  land.  In  the  community,  indignation  against  the  French  goy- 
emmont,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  support  our  own,  discover  them- 
selres  daily  by  unequiyocal  symptoms.  The  appearances  are  thus  far 
hi^y  consoling.  But,  in  this  posture  of  things,  how  unfortunate  is  it, 
that  the  new  instructions  offered  by  Great  Britain,  which  appear,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  the  day,  to  be  giying  rise  to  many  abusive 
captures  of  our  vessels,  are  likely  to  producer  a  counter  current ;  and 
to  distract  the  public  dissatisfaction  between  two  powers,  who,  it  will 
be  said,  are  equally  disposed  to  plunder  and  oppress.  In  vain  will  it  be 
urged,  that  the  British  government  cannot  be  so  absurd  as  at  such  a 
juncture  to  intend  us  injuiy.  The  effects  will  be  alone  considered,  and 
they  will  make  the  worst  possible  impression.  By  what  fatality  has 
the  British  cabinet  been  led  to  spring  any  new  mine,  by  new  r^ula- 
tionSjatsuchacrisisofaffiurs?  What  can  be  gained  to  counteract 
the  misehieyous  tendency  of  abuses  ?  Why  are  we^Kms  to  be  fur- 
Bidied  to  our  Jacobins  7  It  seems,  the  captured  vessels  are  carried  to 
the  Mole,  where  there  is  a  virtuous  judge  of  the  name  of  Canibault, 
disposed  to  give  sanction  to  plunder  in  every  shape !  Events  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  unfolded  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
mischief^  but  nothing  can  be  more  unlucky  than  that  the  door  has  been 
opened.  The  recency  of  the  thing  may  prevent  your  hearing  any 
ikaB%  about  it  Arom  the  government  by  this  opportunity. 

"  P.  8.— It  is  said,  privateers  are  fitting  out  at  Antigiia  and  St 
Kitte.'' 

Aggravated  as  these  injuries  were  by  past  events,  and 
peculiarly  of  ar  nature  to  offend  the  American  mind,  in 
which,  obedience  to  law  was  a  controlling  principle,  and 
abuse  of  judicial  power,  therefore,  the  more  obnoxious ; 
yet  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  party  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  were  vain.  The  popular  indigna- 
tion was  now  fixed  on  France.     This  rapid  and  earnest 
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change  of  public  sentiment  affrighted  Jefferson.  Her 
menaces  were  more  felt  than  her  wrongs.  Unless  a  dif- 
ferent temper  could  be  produced,  his  aspirations  must 
end.  The  only  expedient  to  sustain  his  party,  which  re- 
mained, was  to  endeavor  to  influence  the  heated  councils 
of  their  patron  nation.  In  the  mean  time,  to  prevent  deci- 
sive measures,  an  adjournment  of  Congress  was  strongly 
pressed. 

Kosciusko  had  recently  arrived  in  the  United  States, 
seeking  compensation  for  his  services  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  had  been  at  that  period  the  intimate  of  Gates, 
and  his  intercourse  was  chiefly  with  the  disaffected  oppo- 
nents of  Washington.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  was 
received  with  great  cordiality  by  Jefferson,  and  was  se- 
lected by  him  as  an  agent  to  proceed  to  Paris.  To  con- 
ceal this  mission  and  protect  him  from  capture,  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  British  Minister  for  a  passport 
for  him  under  an  assumed  name.  It  was  granted,  upon 
the  assurance  of  the  Vice  President,  that  he  would  "  be 
responsible  for  his  political  innocence,  as  he  was  going 
merely  for  his  private  affairs^  *  His  departure  was  so 
secret,  Jefferson  wrote  him,  "  that  more  than  two  months 
elapsed  before  his  absence  was  known  or  even  mspectedJ* 
Kosciusko  arrived  at  Paris  before  Gerry's  departure,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Directory  to  induce  that  envoy  to  re- 
main after  his  colleagues  had  departed,  were  probably  in- 
creased by  the  communications  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer. 

After  a  short  interval,  a  further  despatch  from  the  en- 
voys was  sent  to  Congress,  embracing  a  full  defence  of 
the  United  States ;  and  the  copy  of  another  decree, 
authorizing  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  all  neutral 

*  Jeffenon*8  Writings,  iil  895.    Note  to  lifton. 
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vessels  laden  in  part  or  in  vrhole  with  the  manufactures 
or  productions  of  England  or  of  her  possessions.  It  has 
been  seen,  that  the  withholding  the  documents  relating 
to  this  mission  had  been  strongly  censured  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders.  But  the  moment  they  were  read  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  strenuous  opposition  was 
made  to  their  being  published.  Findley  urged,  that  they 
should  be  printed  in  confidence  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers. Gallatin  declared,  that  he  was  opposed  to  their 
publication,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  effect  they  would 
produce  on  the  citizens  of  this  country ;  but  from  an  idea 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  published  before  the  final  issue 
of  the  negotiation  was  known.  These  plausible  sugges- 
tions prevailed  in  the  House ;  and  the  motion  for  their 
being  published  was  postponed,  but  the  Senate  ordered 
the  publication. 

The  alarm  which  these  disclosures  excited  was  now 
seen*  Giles,  unwilling  longer  to  breast  the  storm,  retired 
from  the  House.  Colonel  Parker  called  a  meeting  of  his 
friends,  and  resolved  to  sustain  all  necessary  measures  of 
preparation.  But  party  discipline  prevailed,  and  the  se- 
ceders  were  few. 

To  intimidate  the  Cabinet,  a  meeting  of  the  militia 
officers  of  Philadelphia  was  called,  to  declare  their  disap- 
probation of  its  conduct,  and  to  incite  them  to  enter  into 
measures  of  opposition  to  the  Government.  A  vain  at- 
tempt was  also  made  to  perpetuate  the  delusion  of  the 
people  by  the  circulation  of  a  false  summary  of  the  vo- 
luminous correspondence.  Jefferson  openly  declared, 
that  the  Directory  were  not  implicated  in  the  corruption 
displayed  in  these  despatches,  that  there  was  no  proof  of 
their  privity,  that  all  may  have  been  the  mere  contrivance 
of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Relations.  The  Aurora 
charged,  that  **  Talleyrand  was  notoriously  anti-republican 
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^-that  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Hamilton  and  other 
great  Federalists,  and  that  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  de- 
termined hostility  which  he  discovered  in  them  towards 
France,  that  the  government  of  that  country  consider  us 
only  as  objects  of  plunder.**  May  it  not  with  more  prob- 
ability be  ascribed  to  other  combining  causes — to  his 
knowledge  of  the  influence  of  France  in  the  United  States 
— of  Jefferson's  and  Madison's — and  Giles  paltering  with 
Genet,*  to  tjie  tardy  resentment  by  the  Government  of 
diplomatic  audacity,  to  the  corruption  of  Randolph,  to  his 
hate  of  Washington,!  to  his  contempt  of  Democracy.  J 

In  the  last  number  of  the  **  Stand,'*  speaking  of  the 
subterfuge  of  Jefferson,  distinguishing  between  the  Direc- 
tory and  the  Minister,  Hamilton  remarked : 

^  The  inventor  of  it  well  knew  that  the  Exeentiye  organ  of  a  nation 
neyer  comes  forward  in  person  to  negotiate  with  foreign  ministers ; 
and  that,  unless  it  be  preAomed  to  direct  and  adopt  what  is  done  by 

*  Ifionroe  writM  Qenel;  **I  amhappjtohear  joar  Goremmenthaf  reeaOed 
jon  to  its  own,  and  the  bownn  of  toot  fHends.  At  a  friend  to  iVee  goveni- 
ment  your  name  will  be  recorded  in  the  historj  of  the  present  day."  He 
commends  the  "  nprightoess  of  his  heart  and  the  inteffrity  of  his  conduct  whOe 
a  vtetim  topurt  prmeipUt.*'  Genet  replies,  allading  to  the  secrecj  in  which  he 
'*had  boried  the  most  jnstifioatory  parts  of  his  instmctionsi''  and  representing 
himself  as  '*  a  victim  to  calm  joor  Washington,  supposing  that  he  oolj  wanted 
one  virtae,  that  of  knowing  to  pardon.  If  70a  see  Mr.  Giles,  tell  him,  that  I 
shall  never  foiget  all  his  kindnesses  to  me  and  his  preeioui  coi^etsion*  in  the 
'winter  of  *98-*94 ;  but  that  I  wonder  how  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  25th  of 
Maj,  1 797,  he  tiiought  proper  to  lift  up  the  tomahawk  and  the  hatchet  against 
my  pditical  ghost  in  Congresi.  Had  I  not  tormentors  enough  *  *  *  As 
it  is  said  in  the  song  of  the  djing  Indian,  *  The  son  of  Alknomook  has  scorned 
to  complain.' " 

f  Washington,  from  intimations  of  the  probable  dissatisfaction  of  the 
French  Government,  refused  to  admit  Talleyrand  to  hb  levees ;  but  it  wa« 
intimated  to  him,  that  he  might  have  a  private  interview.  This  he  relbaed, 
observing,  '*  If  I  cannot  enter  the  front  door,  I  will  not  go  in  the  back.'' 

X**A  Democracy,"  said  Tallejrand— "  A  Demooracy— What  is  it  but  an 
Aristoorasy  of  blackguards  ?  " 
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Its  agents,  it  mi^  alwajs  be  sheltered  from  responsiMIitj  or  blip^ 
The  leoourse  to  so  pitiful  an  eyasion,  betrajs  in  its  author  a  systematio 
design  to  excuse  France  at  all  events ;  to  soflen  a  spirit  of  submission 
to  every  violence  she  maj  commit ;  and  to  prepare  the  waj  for  impli- 
cit subjection  to  her  will  To  be  the  proconsul  of  a  despotic  Directory 
«ver  the  Umted  States,  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  province,  can 
mlone  be  the  criminal  aim  of  so  seditious,  so  prostitute  a  cbaradtr. 
The  subaltern  mercenaries  went  still  fiurther.  Publications  appeared 
endeavoring  to  justify  or  extenuate  the  demands  upon  our^^voys,  and 
to  inculcate  the  slavish  doctrine  of  compliance.  The  United  States^ 
they  said,  are  the  aggressors,  and  ought  to  make  atonement.  France 
assisted  them  in  their  Revolution  with  loans,  and  they  ought  to  redp- 
rocate  the  benefit.  Peace  is  a  boon  worth  the  price  paid  for  it  and  it 
might  10  be  pud.  In  this  motley  form,  our  country  was  asked  to  sink, 
Tolnntanly  and  without  a  struggle,  into  a  state  of  tributary  vassalage. 
Americans  were  found  audacious  and  base  enough  to  join  in  the  chorus 
of  a  foreign  nation,  which  caUs  upon  us  to  barter  our  independence  for 
a  respite  from  the  lash." 

^The  diarge  of  aggression,"  Hamilton  asserted,  ^'is  false.  The 
looms  during  the  Revolution  were  asked  to  be  reimbursed,  and  were 
fineely  granted  for  mutual  advantage.  The  loans  now  asked  are  eontrv- 
hiUom^  by  tiie  coercion  of  a  power  which  had  already  wrested  an  im- 
mense property,  for  which  it  owes  compensation.  To  pay  such  a  price 
for  peace  is  to  prefer  peace  to  independence.  The  nation  which  be- 
comes tributary  takes  a  master.  The  despatches  prove,  by  the  unre- 
served confession  of  her  agents,  that  France  placed  absolute  depend- 
ence on  the  Gallic  &ction  in  every  event;  and  counts  upon  their 
devotion  to  her,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  hard  conditions  which 
they  attempt  to  impose.  The  people  of  this  country  must  be  infieita- 
ated  Indeed,  i^  after  this  plain  confession,  they  are  at  a  loss  for  the 
true  source  of  the  evils  they  have  suffered,  or  may  hereafter  suffer 
from  the  despots  of  France.  'Tis  the  unnatural  league  of  a  portion  of 
our  cttisens  with  the  oppressors  of  their  country  ! " 

The  menacing  aspect  of  affairs  impelled  the  Federal- 
ifts  to  action,  but  the  same  efforts  to  thwart  all  prepara- 
tions for  defence,  which  had  preceded  these  disclosures, 
were  renewed.  A  bill  pas^d  the  Senate  authorizing  an 
additional  armament  for  the  further  protection  of  the 
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trade.  There,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Jefferson,  a 
clause,  which  provided,  that,  in  the  employment  of  it  to 
convoy,  it  should  be  governed  by  the  stipulations  of  sub- 
sisting treaties,  and  where  none  existed,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  was  sought  to  be  amended  by  adding  the  phrase, 
**  as  applicable  to  a  state  of  neutrality."  When  this  act 
came  before  the  House,  a  clause  expressly  authorizing 
the  employment  of  the  vessels  as  convoys,  after  a  warm 
opposition,  was  expunged ! 

Nicholas  objected  wholly  to  the  creation  of  a  navy. 
"  If  we  cannot,"  he  said,  "  protect  our  commerce  without 
injuring  the  rest  of  the  Union,  the  government  ought  to 
say  to  our  commercial  citizens,  '  We  lament  your  situa- 
tion, for  a  time  you  must  act  as  well  as  you  can.  In 
times  of  peace,  we  will  make  you  all  the  recompense  we 
can.'  This  was  all  this  class  of  citizens  could  expect,  and 
all  they  ought  to  ask."  The  decision  to  strike  out  the 
clause  authorizing  convoys  was  carried  by  the  concurring 
vote  of  the  Federalists,  who  took  the  ground,  that  the 
Constitution  gave  to  the  President  the  command  of  the 
Navy ;  that  to  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  convoy  did 
not  require  the  sanction  of  Congress,  but  resulted  from 
the  Constitution.  Gallatin  denied  this  doctrine,  and  pro- 
posed to  insert  an  express  prohibition  of  its  being  so  em- 
ployed. In  time  of  peace,  he  considered  the  right  of  a 
convoy  in  a  neutral  nation  as  doubtful,  and  denied  its 
policy.  Notwithstanding  all  the  depredations,  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  had  greatly  increased.  This  meas- 
ure, he  declared,  would  lead  to  war,  and  we  had  better 
suffer  the  French  to  go  on  with  their  depredations,  as  the 
contest  with  Europe  was  approaching  its  terminatioui 
than  go  to  war.  The  calmness  of  this  avowal  was  indig 
nantly  denounced  as  advising  all  that  France  desired ; 
and  as  conclusive  evidence,  that  she  had  successfully  ex- 
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erted  her  ^  diplomatic  skill/'  and  used  her  ^  means  with 
the  most  perfect  address  and  sincerity.^ — **  It  was  an  en- 
couragement to  further  depredations — a  system  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance.  It  asked  us  to  surrender 
our  commerce,  to  abandon  our  seamen ;  and  was  called 
peace.  But  is  this  a  peace  worthy  the  American  Repub* 
lie  to  cultivate  ?  No  American  would  say  so." — The  re- 
str^tion  was  rejected,  and  the  bill  passed  reducing  the 
number  of  vessels  to  be  provided,  from  sixteen  to  twelve. 
When  the  amendments  of  the  House  came  before  the 
Senate,  Tazewell  moved  to  postpone  them  until  the  next 
session,  but  the  bill  became  a  law. 

This  great  arm  of  war  required  a  systematic  super- 
vision. After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  limit  its  duration 
to  one  and  to  four  years,  a  bill  passed  the  Senate,  estab- 
lishing **  a  Department  of  the  Navy."  Much  opposition 
was  made  by  Gallatin,  Livingston  and  Macon,  but  it  was 
carried  in  the  House  by  six  votes,  and  George  Cabot  was 
immediately  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  An  act 
was  subsequently  passed  augmenting  the  naval  force,  by 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  ten  vessels  to  be  employed  as 
galleys  ;  and  another  creating  a  corps  of  marines. 

Congress  proceeded  to  carry  into  effect  the  other 
measures  of  defence  suggested  by  Hamilton.  A  law, 
which  had  been  defeated  at  the  previous  session,  was 
enacted,  adding  a  regiment  of  artillery  to  the  permanent 
establishment;  and  by  another  act,  the  President  was 
enabled  to  procure  cannon,  arms  and  ammunition.  When 
the  former  law  was  under  discussion,  it  was  sought  to  limit 
its  duration  to  one  year ! 

While  these  subjects  were  before  the  House,  where 
an  effort  to  organize  the  militia  into  separate  classes  had 
been  again  unsuccessfully  made, — the  Senate  authorized 
the  President  to  raise  a  Provisional  Army,  not  to  exceed 
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twenty  thotnand  men,  in  case  the  circnmrtancet  of  tiie 
coantry  should,  in  his  opinion,  require  it.  A  determined 
stand  was  taken  against  this  Act.  On  its  first  reading, 
Nicholas  urged  the  immediate  rejection  of  it.  He  denied 
the  necessity  of  any  such  law  under  any  modification  ;^- 
but  this  law  proposed  to  transfer  to  the  Executive  the 
highest  act  of  legislative  power  .  •  .  power  to  raise  an 
army — which  he  was  to  exercise  at  pleasure.  6all|tin 
denied  the  Constitutionality  of  the  act.  The  Constitution 
•aid,  Congress  shall  raise  and  support  an  army,  not  pro- 
vide for  the  raising  of  an  army.  If  Congress  could  dele- 
gate this  power,  they  might  delegate  that  of  raising  taxes. 
In  reply  to  this  objection,  the  inquiry  was  made — Cannot 
the  Legislature  authorize  the  President  to  begin  to  raise 
an  army  two  months  from  this  time  7  If  so,  may  they 
not  declare  he  may  do  it  upon  certain  contingencies  7 
Did  the  bill  authorize  an  immediate  enlistment,  it  would 
be  objected,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  force  would 
certainly  be  required ;  and  when  proposed  to  be  raised, 
in  case  it  should  be  required,  it  is  q>posed.  Did  not 
Congress  intrust  the  President  with  the  power  of  borrow- 
ing money  ?  "  What  was  there,"  Harper  asked,  "  to  pre- 
vent a  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Executive  to  collect 
specific  taxes,  if  they  should  be  required  7  What  is  our 
internal  state  7  Do  you  not  know,  that  France  has  in 
view  a  plan  upon  which  they  place  great  reliance,  of 
gaining  over  to  their  cause,  a  certain  class  of  men  who 
abound  in  the  Southern  States,  and  thus  subjugate  or 
destroy  the  country  7 — ^Had  not  Victor  Hughes,  whose 
desperate  character  was  known,  a  body  of  five  thousand 
troops  ready  in  the  West  Indies,  to  strike  a  blow  when- 
ever he  shall  be  ordered  7  With  such  a  force,  within  five 
days'  sail,  shall  we  rely  on  our  sparse  militia,  fold  our 
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arms,  and  declare  we  will  make  no  defence  f  *  If  joti 
object  to  the  bill,  amend  it,  but  do  not  at  such  a  moment, 
by  such  a  vote,  defeat  the  expectations  of  the  people. 

To  obviate  the  objections,  by  defining  the  contingen- 
cies in  which  the  discretion  of  the  President  was  to  be 
exercised,  the  bill  was  referred.  An  amendment  was  re- 
ported, that  the  force  should  be  raised  in  the  events  of  a 
declaration  of  a  war  against  the  United  States,  or  of  ac- 
tual invasion  of  their  territory,  by  a  foreign  power,  or  of 
imminent  danger  of  such  invasion,  discovered  in  his  opin- 
ion to  exist.  This  amendment  did  not  satisfy  the  opposi- 
tion. The  alleged  Constitutional  objection  was  still  ad- 
hered to.  As  Congress,  they  said,  could  be  convened 
within  six  weeks  after  the  danger  of  invasion  was  ascer- 
tained, there  was  no  necessity  of  lodging  this  power  with 
the  President,  but  the  alarm  of  invasion  was  derided  as 
an  idle  fear.  ^  The  true  object  of  this  act,''  Macon  assert- 
ed, *^  was  to  get  an  armed  force  under  the  command  of 
men  appointed  by  the  President,  rather  than  under  men 
appointed  by  the  Executives  of  the  States." 

The  Speaker  replied  at  great  length.  He  said,  that 
the  menaces  of  distant  danger  had  already  been  pro- 
clumed,  but  the  danger  was  in  the  midst  of  their  very 
camp.  The  member  from  Pennsylvania  had  now  boldly 
erected  his  standard,  and  had  invited  all,  who  were  dis- 
posed as  himself,  to  rally  round  it.  It  was  the  ensign  of 
opposition,  not  merely  to  the  administi  ation  or  to  the 
government,  but  to  the  only  measures  of  protection — de- 
fence— and  preservation.    What  was  the  motto  to  be  en- 

*  JflflbnoQ — though  oppodng  lax  annj — ^had  previoiislj  written  to  tii0 
Gorernor  of  Sooth  Carolina,  that  he  '*  had  been  informed,  two  French  gen- 
Henien  had  arrired  from  St  Domingo,  and  proceeded  to  the  South  to  raiie  an 
fafurectlon  among  tha  negroei^  hj  order  of  the  French  gorermnent.'' 
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graved  on  its  party-colored  field  7 — ^Was  it  sach  as  was 
seen  upon  the  colors  of  the  patriotic  legions  of  seventeen 
hundred  seventy-six  ?  On  them  were  inscribed  ^  Liberty 
or  Death.**  ^'We  risk  all  for  Independence.**  "We 
will  be  tributary  to  no  foreign  power !  '*  These  noble 
sentiments  animated  them  in  the  Revolution  and  led  them 
to  conquest.  Contrast  them  with  the  language  of  the 
member  who  had  chosen  for  his  motto,  "Weakness  and 
submission,'*  written  it  is  true  in  faint  characters,  and 
with  a  trembling  hand !  He  asserts,  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
terest, nor  in  the  power  of  France  to  invade  us.  Did  the 
interest  of  the  million  control  her  policy  T  Was  it  con- 
sulted T  Had  it  a  voice  ?  No.  She  was  under  a  mili- 
tary despotism.  The  musket  and  the  bayonet  were  the 
instruments  of  her  short-lived  usurpers.  To  save  them- 
selves they  might  willingly  expose  a  part  of  their  military 
hordes  to  the  chances  of  an  invasion.  Her  army  of  Eng- 
land, did  it  succeed,  would  give  her  the  command  of  the 
British  fleet.  Were  that  descent  relinquished,  why  should 
not  the  means  now  prepared  to  subjugate  her,  be  directed 
against  us  ?  To  disgorge  her  licentious  troops  ;  to  levy 
contributions ;  and  to  plunder,  were  sufficient  objects  for 
her  restless  and  unscrupulous  ministry — a  ministry  whose 
opinion  was  that  France  wanted  only  a  footing  on  this 
continent  to  regulate  the  destinies  of  the  United  States ! 
As  to  the  Constitutional  objection,  he  well  remembered, 
that  in  seventeen  hundred  ninety-two,  the  section  which 
contains  this  very  principle  in  its  broadest  latitude,  was 
drawn  and  moved  by  a  very  respectable  member  from 
Virginia,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion.*   It  was  submitted  to  him  before  it  was  moved, 

•  James  Madiflon.  It  will  be  remaiked,  that  atthongh  he  was  the  author  of 
the  iection  which  embraces  this  principle,  it  was  neTertheless  one  of  the 
groonds  of  a  vehement  inyeotiye  agdmst  the  Administration  in  an  anonTmona 
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and  his  support  was  requested.  It  was  incorporated  in 
the  act  then  passed,  and  had  been  repeatedly  re-enacted* 
But  was  the  objection  seriously  entertained  7  Had  not 
the  mover  of  it  admitted,  that  it  would  be  removed  by 
the  proposed  amendment,  with  a  single  alteration ;  and 
yet  had  he  not  moved  to  expunge  the  section  which  em- 
braced the  amendment,  thus  to  prevent  its  being  made  7 
He  had  declared,  that  the  creation  of  a  Naval  armament 
would  involve  us  in  a  war;  that  armament  had  been  au- 
thorized, and  now  he  scoffs  at  the  apprehension  of  war ! 

The  amendment  was  inserted  by  a  majority  of  three 
votes.  Gallatin  then  moved  to  limit  the  army  to  five 
thousand  men.  His  motion  was  rejected,  and  the  section 
passed  authorizing  a  provisional  army  of  ten  thousand. 
The  act  contained  a  clause  which  empowered  the  President 
to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers,  to  be  employed  dur- 
ing a  period  of  two  years, — to  be  armed  and  equipped  at 
their  own  expense,  he  commissioning  the  officers.  The 
effect  of  this  act  in  calling  forth  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
the  people  was  deprecated.  It  was  much  opposed.  The 
power  to  appoint  the  officers  was  pronounced  an  invasion 
o(  the  rights  of  the  Militia — and  what  were  these  but  vol- 
unteer militia  t  The  Constitution  recognized  no  such 
force.    It  was  a  standing  army  of  the  worst  kind. 

The  inconsistency  of  these  opposite  objections  was  the 
subject  of  much  comment.  ^  You  object,''  it  was  said, 
**  to  enlistments,  because  they  involve  the  expense  and 
the  dangers  of  a  standing  army. — We  propose  volunteers 
to  be  equipped  by  themselves,  you  brand  them  as  formi- 
dable associations  of  wealthy  individuals.  They  will  be 
formidable,  we  acknowledge,  formidable  to  whom  7    To 

pabBeatkm  written  hy  Umteli;  entitled  **  Political  Obsenrations ;  **— that  they 
liad  piopoMd  to  sonrender  to  the  Ezecntiye,  power,  "  which  the  Constitation 
ha«  moit  jealonilj  i^ropriated  to  the  Legblature.**    P.  12. 
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the  invmdert  of  our  countrj^-^o  the  daring  infiraetors  of 
the  laws. — ^Tlie  act  finally  passed  by  a  majority  of  eleven 
votes.* 

In  the  concluding  number  of  the  ''  Stand/'  Hamilton, 
it  is  seen,  advised  *'  that  Congres$  should  permit  the  mer- 
chant vessels  not  only  to  arm  themselves,  but  to  sink  or 
capture  their  assailants;  and  that  the  vessels  of  war 
should  be  auihorixed  to  cruise  on  the  coast — to  serve  as 
convoys ; — ^to  sink  or  capture  assailants,  and  bring  in  pri» 
vateers  hovering  within  twenty  miles  of  the  coast."  The 
President,  withdrawing  his  restriction,  had  left  to  the 
merchant  vessels  the  option  of  arming  themselves.  The 
question  arose  in  the  Cabinet,  whether  he  had  a  discre- 
tionary power  as  to  the  employment  of  the  Navy,  under 
the  act  creating  a  Naval  armament. 

The  Secretary  at  War  applied  to  Hamilton  for  his 
opinion.    He  answered : 

'^  Not  having  seen  the  law  which  provides  the  Na/eal  armament^  I 
cannot  tell  whether  it  g^yes  any  new  power  to  the  President,  that  is^ 
any  power  whatever  with  r^ard  to  the  employment  of  the  ships.  If 
not)  and  he  is  left  on  the  foot  of  the  Constitution,  as  I  understand  to 
he  the  case,  I  am  not  ready  to  say,  that  he  has  any  other  power,  than 
merely  to  employ  the  ships  as  convoys,  with  authority  to  repel  force 
by  force,  (but  not  to  capture,)  and  to  repress  hostilities  within  our  wa- 
ters, including  a  marine  league  from  our  coasts. 

''Any  thing  beyond  this  must  &11  under  the  idea  of  reprisals,  and 
requires  the  sanction  of  that  department  which  is  to  declare  or  make 
war.  In  so  delicate  a  case,  in  one  which  involves  so  important  a  con- 
sequence as  that  of  war,  my  opinion  is,  that  no  doubtful  authority 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  President  \  but  that,  as  different  opinions 
about  his  power  have  been  expressed  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  no  special  power  has  been  given  by  the  law,  it  will  be  expedient 

*  Hardh  8,  1808.  A  law  wai  approved  by  Jeflfenon,  aathorizing  him  to 
accept  rolnnteen;  and  at  the  Executive  insUmce,  Febmaiy  24,  1807,  80,000 
volunteen  were  to  be  received. 
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ftr  Hw'j**^  his  dntf,  and  the  trae  poluy  of  the  ooiyonctare^  to  oomo 
tirmrd  by  a  measAge  to  the  two  Houses  ci  Congress,  dedsring  that, 
'S9  far^  €md  no  farther,^  he  feels  hhnself  eor^fident  of  his  aathoritj  to 
go  m  the  employment  of  the  naval  force ;  that,  as  in  his  opinion,  the 
depredations  on  our  trade  demand  a' more  extensiTe  protection,  he  has 
thonght  it  his  duty  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  review  of  Congress 
hj  a  oommunieation  of  his  opinion  of  his  own  powers,  having  no  desife 
to  exceed  the  oonstitational  limits. 

"This  course  will  remove  all  doods  as  to  what  the  President  will 
do,  will  gain  him  credit  for  frankness,  and  an  unwillingness  to  chicane 
the  Constitution,  and  will  return  upon  Congress  the  question  in  a 
shape  which  cannot  be  eluded.  I  presume  you  will  have  heard,  before 
this  reaches  you,  that  a  French  privateer  has  made  captures  at  the 
mouth  of  our  harbor.  This  is  too  puch  humiliation  after  all  that  has 
passed.  Our  merchants  are  ycry  indignant.  Our  (jK)Temment  is  very 
prostrate  in  the  eyes  of  oyery  man  of  energy." 

As  soon  as  this  letter  was  received,  a  bill  to  carry  the 
proposed  measures  for  the  protection  of  commerce  was 
introduced  into  the  Senate,  and  resolutions  to  the  same 
effect  were  brought  forward  in  the  House.  The  preamble 
recited  the  spoliations  of  France  as  the  motive  to  the 
measure.  It  was  proposed  to  expunge  it^  and  to  postpone 
the  bill  until  a  total  failure  of  the  negotiation  was  ascer- 
tained. The  Senate  enacted  it  without  delay.  In  the 
House,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  defeat  it.  It  was 
declared  to  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
mover  replied,  that  the  reprisals  which  it  authorized  were 
commensurate  only  with  the  injuries  received ;  and  were 
not  even  a  justifiable  cause  for  the  rupture  of  a  pending 
negotiation.  It  was  necessary,  because  France  did  not 
desire  to  drive  the  United  States  to  extremities,  but  wished 
by  any  means  to  protract  the  present  state  of  suspense, 
and  avert  a  decision  which  must  necessarily  result  from 
such  a  rupture.  Our  forbearance  encouraged  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  depredations.    The  bill  passed,  but  so 
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modified,  as  to  limit  the  exertion  of  this  power  (^partial 
reprisals  to  the  vessels  of  war,  and  against  armed  vessels 
hovering  on  the  coast. 

While  thus  the  pretenders  to  a  superior  love  of  liberty 
were  combining  to  expose  the  American  trade,  defence- 
less on  the  ocean ;  and  were  advising  patience  and  sub* 
mission,  until  France  should  have  completed  her  con- 
quests ;  Denmark  and  Sweden  had  resolved  to  arm  for 
the  protection  of  their  commerce,  and  were  remonstrating 
with  Prussia  agunst  her  decrees  affecting  the  rights  of 
neutrals. 
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Anothbr  month  elapsed,  and  another  communication  was 
receWed  from  Paris.  It  mentioned  a  new  demand  by  the 
envoys  of  a  reply  to  their  memorial ;  new  requisitions  of 
money;  the  disclosure  to  France  of  the  prohibition  in 
their  instructions  to  promise  a  loan. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Kosciusko,  Yolney,  whose 
intimacy  with  Jefferson  has  been  mentioned,  and  who 
was  regarded  by  the  Cabinet  as  a  spy  of  the  Directory, 
alarmed  by  the  proposed  alien  act,  left  the  United  States, 
as  Jefferson  remarked,  **  most  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  preventing  war.^  He  was  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  from  him  to  Kosciusko.^ 

The  effect  of  the  despatches  of  the  Envoys  on  the  na- 
tional mind  was  increasing.  The  emergency  was  great. 
The  preparations  for  war  were  decisive  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Administration ;  and,  recent  as  had  been  his  secret 
missions^  one  more  attempt  was  resolved  upon  by  Jeffer- 
son to  open  to  France  all  the  dangers  which  menaced  the 
cause  of  her  partisans.  The  person  selected  to  perform 
this  office  was  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  name  of 

*  Jeffenon  to  Madifon,  Maj  8,  179a  Jbnong  thoM  who  wonld  safl  "  1 
belieyo  will  be  Volnej,  who  has  m  tniih  been  the  principal  object  aimed  at  bj 
^e  law"  (the  alien  act)    **It  is  said,  Hamilton  declines  coming  to  the 

Vol.  VII.— 10 
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Logan,  whose  mind  had  been  infected  with  the  new  theo- 
ries of  France.  His  ardor  and  his  intimacy  with  Bache  * 
recommended  him  to  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  as  a  convenient  tool.  As  has  been  seen,  he 
was  one  of  the  persons  selected  as  the  medium  of  Mon- 
roe's anonymous  communications  from  Paris  to  the  Amer- 
ican press.  This  vain  political  zealot,  flattered  with  this 
promised  importance,  lent  himself  to  the  intrigue;  and 
after  conferences  with  Grenet  and  Rowan,t  sailed  secretly 
from  the  United  States  immediately  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  these  despatches,  provided  with  recommendations 
from  Jefferson  and  from  Chief  Justice  McKean. 

He  arrived  at  Hamburg,  whence,  after  an  interview 
with  La  Fayette,  he  proceeded  to  Paris.  There  he  was 
in  full  consultation  with  Thomas  Paine,  who  had  become 
the  Editor  of  a  press  devoted  to  the  French  Gtovemmcnt, 
and  with  Kosciusko.  Repeated  conferences  were  held 
by  him  with  Talleyrand,  and  he  received  marked  atten- 
tions from  all  the  members  of  the  French  Directory,  being 
publicly  spoken  of  at  Paris  as  an  agent  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.;];  While  there,  he  addressed  a 
memorial  to  Talleyrand.  In  this  memorial,  he  d^eclared 
himself  a  friend  of  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  represented  himself  as  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
friends  of  liberty  in  America.  '*  They,"  he  said,  **  imputed 
the  depredations  of  France,  not  to  the  Grovernment,  but 
to  its  agents — they  neither  blame  one  Government  nor 

*  Of  the  *<  Aarora,**  who  passed  sometime  mt  tlie  fetideaoe  of  JeffiNTSon. 

f  A.  H.  Rowan,  an  Ldsh  refbgee. 

X  Logan's  arrival  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  **  Snrveillant "  of  Angost  80, 
1798.  Paris.  **  The  new  Amerioan  Envoy,  oome  to  Paris  in  the  name  of  the 
ptOfVft  party  of  the  United  States.  It  is  he  who  has  obtained  the  ndsingof  the 
emhaigo  in  favor  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ships  of  his  nation.**  For  a  oon- 
tradiction  of  this  latter  statement,  see  Ames  L  251,  note. 
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the  other.  They  would  baffle  the  mtrigues  of  the  enemieli 
of  France  and  America.^  He  reniarkedt  that  the  Ameri- 
can magistrates  once  chosen,  were  the  organs  of  the  peo- 
ple, notwithstanding  their  administration  may  be  attended 
with  errors,  and  even  faults.  If  France  provoked  a  rup» 
ture,  every  American  will  rally  round  the  Government. 
**  I  wish,  citisen  Minister/'  he  added,  (and  here  I  know 
that  I  convey  the  wishes  of  all  who  deprecate  a  separation 
from  France,  and  particularly  that  great  friend  to  liberty, 
so  well  known  in  this  country,  Mr.  Jefferson)  to  imprest 
on  the  minds  of  the  Government  the  truth  of  this  para- 
graph." He  urged  ^em  not  to  count  on  a  party  m 
America,  but,  ^  by  a  great  and  magnanimous  conduct,  to 
draw  back  its  wandering  affections,  and  leave  the  true 
American  character  to  blaze  forth  in  the  approaching 
elections  !  "  He  pressed  them  to  release  the  seamen — to 
raise  the  embargo,  and  to  send  a  minister  to  America^ 
with  liberal  instructions.  If  such  a  mission  was  inadmis- 
sible, be  proposed  that  an  official  declaration  should  be 
given  of  their  readiness  to  open  a  conference  at  the 
Hague.* 

*  Soon  after  the  publicstioD  of  this  letter,  mn  animated  comment  npon  it 
was  pnbliihed,  entitled  **  Jefferson*!  EnToy."  In  this  comment,  ^  oonse- 
qnenoetof  Mch  a  prooednre  are  thns  adreited  tot  ''The  Constitntion  hat 
tested  in  the  President  alone  the  management  of  onr  esterior  rslatioiis.  To 
Idm  belongs  the  rig^t  of  appointing  public  ministers,  of  forming  treaties,  and 
of  expressing  onr  national  sentiments.  The  "Vice  President,  considered  as 
mofa,  posMsaes  no  other  powers  than  those  which  are  attached  to  the  head  of  a 
legislatiTe  body.  The  President  has  entered  into  a  negotiation  wi  A  France, 
is  ^  legal  representative  of  ilia  whole  nation.  Hr.  Jeffirson  has  entered 
imo  aaotfker,  as  the  r^ressntatlve  of  a  profligate  faction.  Let  him  not  atr 
tampt  to  deftnd  himself  by  saying  that  his  ol^jects  coincided  with  those  of  the 
Administration,  for,  if  he  is  authorised  unsolicited,  without  the  knowledge,  and 
as  he  well  knew,  against  the  inclination  of  the  President,  thus  kindly  to  fax- 
ther  the  completion  of  his  widies  in  this  instance,  it  would  be  equally  proper 
frr  him,  on  another  occasion,  to  impede  and  obstruct  them.    If  As  a  cosipe- 
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Further  advices  were  received  from  Paris.  They  left 
little  hope  that  France  would  accede  to  the  just  demands 
that  were  made.  The  requisitions  for  money  were  con- 
tinued, no  disposition  to  repeal  the  late  decree  against 
neutral  commerce  was  manifested.  The  irritation  of  the 
people  increased,  and  with  it  increased  energy  in  Con- 
gress. A  bill,  which  Hamilton  had  advised,  suspending 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  France  and  her  depend- 
encies, was  brought  forward  and  passed,  so  altered  as 
to  declare  the  treaties  with  France  void,  and  the  United 
States  exonerated  from  their  stipulations,  and  from  those 
of  the  consular  convention.  A  piiposal  to  authorize  the 
issue  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  was  rejected. 

Hamilton,  it  is  seen,  had  dissuaded  an  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  and  suggested,  that  powers  should  be 
lodged  with  her  minister  adapted  to  probable  exi- 
gencies ;  and  that  it  would  be  good  policy  on  her  part 
to  send  to  this  country  a  dozen  frigates  to  pursue  the 
directions  of  this  Government.  Patriotic  citizens  had 
raised  subscriptions  in  the  large  seaports  for  building 
armed  vessels  to  be  presented  to  the  nation.  A  law  was 
passed  to  enable  the  administration  to  avail  itself  of  these 
aids ;  another  law  was  enacted  to  carry  into  effect  his 
suggestion — that  merchant  vessels  should  be  authorized 
to  defend  themselves,  and  to  subdue  and  capture  their 
assailants. 

These  measures  were  deemed  insufficient  to  secure 
the  independence  of  this  country.  An  evil  which  had 
long  exerted,  and  still  exerts  a  formidable  influence,  was 
to  be  checked.  It  was  the  too  easy  admission  of  foreign- 
ers to  political  rights.    The  early  opinions  of  Jefferson,  as 

tent  to  tend  an  agmt  to  France  for  thepurpoM  qf  Hcwmgpeaoe^  he  it  no  U$t 
empowered  to  tend  one  to  .England  in  order  to  create  war,'' 
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will  be  hereafter  seen,  would  have  wholly  excluded  natu- 
ralization. Although  similar  views  were  entertained  by 
others,  the  general  sentiment  merely  asked  an  extension 
of  the  term  of  probation.  The  naturalization  act  of 
ninety-five  prescribed,  that  the  alien  should  have  declared 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  three  years ;  and  re- 
quired a  residence  in  the  United  States  of  five,  and  with- 
in the  State  where  the  application  was  made,  of  one 
year,  before  his  being  admitted  a  citizen.  A  supplement- 
ary act  was  now  passed.  By  it,  a  declaration  of  the  in- 
tention must  have  been  made  five  years ;  and  a  previous 
residence  within  the  United  States  of  fourteen  years,  and 
within  the  State  of  five  years,  were  prerequisites  to  ad- 
mission. Clauses  were  added,  having  reference  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  country,  which  excluded  alien  ene- 
mies, at  the  time  they  were  such,  from  becoming  citizens ; 
and  required  all  white  aliens  to  be  reported  and  regis- 
tered, under  a  penalty  for  disobedience.  During  the  de- 
bate on  this  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  one 
proposition  was  made  to  exclude  all  naturalization — 
another,  in  concurrence  with  Jay,  that  no  alien  born,  not 
then  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  should  be  capable  of 
holiting  any  civil  office  of  honor  or  profit.  A  resolution 
was  also  ofiered  in  the  Senate,  for  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  so  as  to  render  ineligible  to  the  offices  of 
President,  or  Vice  President,  or  to  seats  in  either  branch 
of  Congress,  any  other  than  native  citizens  or  residents 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  from  that  period  until  the  time  of  the 
election. 

Hamilton's  view  of  this  question  differed  from  that  of 
his  party.  He  said,  that  **  he  would  not  contend  for  a 
total  prohibition  of  the  right  of  citizenship  to  strangers^ 
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nor  eTen  for  the  very  long  ^  reskleiice,  which  this  act  ren- 
dered a  prerequisite  to  naturalisation,  and  which  of  itself 
went  far  towards  a  denial  of  that  privilege.  A  residence 
of  not  less  than  five  years,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  re- 
quired,  but  that  rights  peculiar  to  the  conducting  of 
business  and  the  acquisition  of  property,  might  be  at  once 
conferred,  upon  proof  of  the  intention  to  become  citisens, 
postponing  all  political  privileges  to  the  ultimate  term.** 
On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  the  day  on  which  this  bill  be- 
came a  law,  the  President  transmitted  to  Congress  another 
despatch  firem  the  envoys,  covering  a  letter  from^  Talley- 
rand, and  their  reply.  Three  days  after,  he  announced 
the  arrival  of  Marshall,  who,  after  not  a  few  indignities, 
had  obtained  a  passport,  Pinckney  being  permitted, 
though  with  hesitations,  to  pass  the  winter,  with  a 
daughter  in  ill  health,  in  the  South  of  France.  The  at- 
tentions paid  to  Marshall  marked  the  sensibility  of  the 
nation  to  his  character  and  services.  Public  demonstra- 
tions of  the  highest  respect  were  shown  to  him,  both  at 
New  York  and  Philadelphia, ...  the  people  vying  with 
each  other  in  exhibitions  of  their  determination  to  sustain 
the  Government  in  the  elevated  stand  which  it  had  taken. 
The  bells  rang  as  he  journeyed  on,  until  late  in  the  night ; 
and  immense  crowds  cheered  him  in  his  triumphal  pro- 
gress.! 

*  Jeffenon  to  Madison,  Jum  14,  1798.  **  The  new  Citisen  or  NAtuili- 
lation  bill  paised  the  Senate*  It  requires  14  years*  residenoe  to  make  a  dti- 
sen.    It  has  friends  in  both  parties." 

f  Jefferson  to  Madison,  Philadelphia.  Jnne  31,  1798.  •<  MardiaU  was  la- 
odved  here  with  the  ntmoat  eclat.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  many  car- 
riages, with  an  the  dty  caralry,  went  to  Frankfort  to  meet  him ;  and  on  his 
arrival  here  in  the  evening,  the  bells  rang  till  late  in  the  night,  and  immensa 
crowds  were  collected  to  see  and  make  part  of  the  show,  which  was  Gircni- 
toosly  paraded  through  the  streets  before  he  was  set  down  at  the  City  tavern* 
An  this  was  to  iecnre  him  to  their  views — that  he  might  say  nodiing  whiob 
woold  expose  the  game  they  have  been  playing.** 
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The  aoflww  <tf  T«ll63rrmld  dwelt  «pmi  the  iaekecntion 
of  tbe  treaties  with  France ;  and  urged  that  American 
tribnnak  had,  since  tbe  commeneement  of  the  war,  pre- 
tended to  the  right  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  Talidity 
of  prizes  brought  into  the  ports  of  tbe  United  States.  By 
reference  to  the  correspondence  of  the  government,  it 
'was  shown,  that  such  pretensions  had  never  been  mude, 
bat  bad  been  expressly  disclaimed.  He  objected,  that 
the  ships  of  tbe  enemy  had  been  permitted  to  come  into 
their  ports  after  captures  made  by  them,  from  French 
citixens.  It  was  shown,  that,  while  British  ships  had  not 
been  denied  the  rights  of  hospitality,  shelter  had  been  re- 
fused to  the  prizes  made  from  France  or  to  English  ships 
ef  war,  accompanying  those  prizes.  He  instanced  the 
arrest  of  a  corvette,  though  it  was  proved  to  have  cap- 
tured an  American  vessel  under  a  French  commission ; 
and  a  refusal  to  provide  means  to  execute  the  Consulai 
Convention, — an  allegation  without  any  foundation.  He 
also  insisted,  that  deception  had  been  practised  as  to  the 
negotiation  with  England,  and  the  character  of  that  treaty, 
—calculated  to  turn  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
to  the  advantage  of  England,  and  disadvantage  of  France. 
The  first  imputation  was  repelled  and  disproved.  As  to 
the  injurious  nature  of  the  treaty,  nothing  was  specific, 
and  a  general  denial  of  the  assertion  was  given.  The 
arr€t,  authorizing  captures  for  want  of  a  role  d'equipage, 
was  defended  because  founded  on  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land. It  was  answered,  that  it  greatly  transcended  that 
treaty,  and  as  to  the  role  d'equipage,  it  had  no  relation  to 
it  To  these  charges  were  added  complaints,  that  the 
United  States  had  not  permitted  the  sale,  in  their  ports, 
of  prizes  made  by  French  cruisers,  and  of  invectives  in 
the  gazettes  against  the  French  Government,  and  of  the 
speech  of  the  President  in  May  of  the  previous  year. 
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The«e  complaints  were  answered  by  stating,  that  as  to 
the  sale  of  prizes,  France  had  no  such  right ;  that  it  was 
merely  the  refusal  of  a  favor  which  to  grant  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  neutrality;  that  the  Press  was 
free ;  and  that  the  Speech  of  the  President  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  declaration  of  Barras  to  Monroe, — of  the 
continued  depredations,  and  of  the  refusal  to  hear  Pinck- 
ney. 

In  confirmation  of  the  alleged  unfriendliness  of  the 
United  States,  Talleyrand  referred  to  the  instructions  to 
the  envoys  based  on  the  idea  of  continuing  to  fulfil  the 
treaty  with  England ;  to  the  appointment  of  persons  in 
the  mission  of  dispositions  unfavorable  to  France,  a  policy 
which  he  believed  ''  the  American  nation  sees  with  regret, 
and  the  consequences  of  which  it  regards  with  sorrow.^ 
To  smooth  the  way  of  discussions,  he  announced,  that  the 
Directory  is  disposed  to  treat  "  with  that  one  of  the  three, 
whose  opinions,  presumed  to  be  more  impartial,  promise 
in  the  course  of  the  explanations,  more  of  the  reciprocal 
confidence  which  is  indispensable/' 

These  imputations  on  the  faith  of  their  country  were 
met  by  the  envoys  in  a  dignified  tone ;  and,  as  to  the 
proposition  to  treat  with  G^rry  alone,  it  was  remarked, 
that  it  was  not  accompanied  with  any  assurances  of  re- 
ceding from  those  demands  of  money  heretofore  pre- 
sented, as  the  sole  considerations  on  which  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  upon  American  commerce  could  be  obtained, 
to  which  they  had  not  the  powers  to  accede,  with  which 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  comply,  and  that  a  com- 
pliance would  violate  the  faith  pledged  for  the  observance 
of  neutrality,  and  involve  their  country  in  a  disastrous 
war,  wherewith  they  had  no  concern ;  that  no  answer 
had  been  given  as  to  the  claimed  compensation  for  cap- 
tures, contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  treaties.    As  to 
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the  proposed  negotiation  with  one  of  the  enyoys,  he  was 
farther  informed,  that  no  one  of  them  was  authorized  to 
assume  a  negotiation,  intrusted  to  the  whole;  nor  can 
any  two  of  them  withdraw  from  the  task  committed  to 
them  by  the  Government,  while  there  was  a  possibility  of 
performing  it 

Gerry  remained  at  Paris.  He  wrote,  that  he  was  in- 
formed the  Directory  would  not  consent  to  his  leaving 
France,  and  to  bring  on  an  immediate  rupture  by  so  doing 
without  their  consent,  he  thought  would  be  unwarranta- 
ble ;  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Talleyrand,  whose 
object  was  to  resume  reciprocal  communications,  and 
again  to  discuss  the  loan ;  and  had  replied,  that  the  pro- 
posal, under  an  injunction  of  secrecy,  to  treat  separately, 
could  not  be  acceded  to,  and  that  all  he  could  do  was  to 
confer  informally  and  unaccredited. 

With  these  despatches  were  also  published  the  last  in- 
structions to  the  envoys.  They  were  directed,  if  in  treaty 
with  duly  authorized  persons,  to  remain  and  expedite  its 
conclusion;  and,  as  suspense  was  ruinous,  if  a  design 
were  evinced  to  procrastinate,  to  demand  their  passports 
and  return.  If  they  had  not  been  received,  and  if  they 
had,  and  were  not  in  negotiation  with  persons  duly  au- 
thorized, also  to  return  ;  and  **  in  no  event  was  a  treaty 
to  be  purchased  with  money  by  loan  or  otherwise."  Re- 
ferring to  this  communication,  Jefferson  observed,*  **  that 
Gerry  stayed  without  explaining  his  reason  to  his  col- 
leagues. He  wrote,  however,  to  the  President  by  Mar- 
shall, who  knew  nothing  of  the  contents  of  his  letter.  So 
there  must  have  been  a  previous  understanding  between 
Talleyrand  and  Gerry." 

A  few  days  after,t  acting  in  accordance  with  the 

*  Jeflfonoo  to  Madifoo.    Jefibnon's  Woxks,  ill  896.  f  Jnlj  8. 
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wishes  of  the  Dir8€toiy»  a  resolution  was  moved  by  Ed- 
ward LiYiDgston,  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to 
the  President^  requesting  him  to  instruct  the  Envoy  Er- 
traordinary,  who  remained  at  Paris,  to  proceed  in  the  ne^ 
gotiation  offered  to  be  opened  with  him,  and  to  conclude 
such  treaty  as  he  may  be  enabled  to  negotiate,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  last  instructions  to  the  envoys.  As  a 
comment  on  this  resolution,  an  amendment  was  proposed 
by  a  Federalist,  that  ^  in  case  this  Envoy  shall  have  been 
ordered  out  of  the  French  Republic,  or  taken  into  cus- 
tody, then  with  such  other  person  or  persons  as  the 
French  Directory  may  select/*  Though  supported  by 
Baldwin,  Gallatin,  Macon  and  Nicholas,  this  extraordinary 
resolution  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one-fourth  of  the 
Representatives.  Nor  was  the  effect  which  it  might  have 
been  hoped  it  would  produce  on  the  national  mind,  at- 
tained. 

The  persevering  demand  of  money,  and  the  designa- 
tion by  a  foreign  government  of  the  person  with  whom 
they  would  treat,  without  any  other  pretext  than  that  two 
of  the  Envoys  were  supposed  to  entertain  sentiments  un- 
favorable to  the  policy  of  that  government,  and  for  no 
other  cause  than  that  they  defended  the  rights  of  their 
country,  gave  new  impulses  to  the  public  feelings.  Pa- 
triotic addresses  poured  in,  and  were  replied  to  by  the 
President  in  language  *  less  measured  than  was  becoming, 
but  tending  to  inspire  the  nation  with  a  just  sense  of  the 
injuries  it  had  suffered,  and  to  dispose  it  to  a  firm  and 

*  A  m«etiDg  of  the  yoong  men  of  New  Yodc  wm  hdd  on  the  5tli  of  Maj, 
1798.  Their  deputation  prooeeded  to  PhQaddphia,  and  pnaented  an  addren 
to  the  President  on  the  26Ui  of  that  month.  The7  dined  with  the  President, 
and,  at  the  conolusion  of  the  meal,  Mrs.  Adams  presented  to  each  of  the  com- 
mittee a  Bloek  Cockade,  This  cockade  hecame  the  distingaishing  emblem  of 
many  of  the  supporters  of  the  Administration. 
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magnanimous  resistance.  The  iadignation  of  the  people 
was  heightened  by  contemporary  occurrences  showing  the 
insidious  arts  of  France,  and  her  reliance  upon  her  Amer- 
ican partisans.  In  order  to  prepossess  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  and  hoping  that  it  would  r^ach  the  United  States, 
previous  to  the  despatches  of  the  envoys,  the  reply  of 
Talleyrand  was  transmitted  to  Bache  on  the  day  of  its 
date.  The  length  of  the  voyage  delayed  its  arrival  until 
after  these  documents  were  received  by  the  goverhment 
Letters  were  sent  by  the  same  conveyance  to  Monroe, 
to  Genet,  and  to  Bache,  under  the  seal  of  the  Minister  of 
Exterior  Relations.  The  object  of  these  letters  would 
naturally  be  to  induce  the  President  to  instruct  the  envoy, 
**  who  remained  at  Paris,**  to  proceed  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  on  the  terms  of  Franoe^ — that  they  led  to  the 
resolution  of  Livingston  there  is  no  evidence,  but  the 
opinion  of  Jefferson  that  ^  there  must  have  been  a  pre- 
vious understanding  between  Talleyrand  and  Gerry,** 
would  have  prompted  him  to  suggest  such  a  procedure. 

The  President  had  declared  to  Congress — ^"'I  will 
never  send  another  minister  to  France  without  assurances 
that  he  will  be  received,  respected,  and  honored,  as  the 
Representative  of  a  great,  free,  powerful,  and  independ- 
ent hation.**  No  more  effectual  expedient  could  hav^ 
been  advised  to  humble  him  than  the  passage  of  such  a 
resolution.  None  could  have  exhibited  a  more  servile 
compliance  with  the  dictation  of  France.  A  private  let- 
ter was  at  this  time  received  by  Hamilton,  stating,  that 
previous  to  the  separation  of  the  envoys,  a  violent  schism, 
attended  with  mutual  reproaches,  had  occurred  ;  and  that 
the  opinion  was  entertained,  that  great  pains  would  be 
taken  to  persuade  Gerry  to  consent  to  a  public  reception, 
in  order  to  deceive  and  mock  his  country  with  an  insidi- 
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ous  negotiation.*  This  letter  also  foreboding  war,  tho 
measures  of  defence  were  hastened. 

It  was  thought  necessary  to  confer  on  the  Executive 
the  power  of  removing  aliens.  Among  the  many  and 
great  obstacles  which  the  Federalists  had  to  contend  with» 
in  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  in  preserv- 
ing neutrality,  none  was  greater  than  the  influence  exert- 
ed by  successive  hordes  of  malcontent  foreigners.  The 
convulsions  of  France  had  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Ameri- 
ca many  of  her  desperate  subjects.  They  were  com- 
puted, though  probably  exaggerated,  to  number  at  this 
time  thirty  thousand  men,  all  of  whom  partook  of  the 
military  temper  of  their  nation,  and  the  greater  part  had 
served.  These,  when  they  fled  the  guillotine,  still  ad- 
hered to  their  country  in  all  its  changes.  Her  designs  of 
universal  empire  appealed  to  the  vanity  of  every  member 
of  this  great  nation.  To  promote  its  interests,  by  render- 
ing the  United  States  subsidiary  ;  to  conquer  the  mind  of 
this  country  by  conforming  American  ideas  to  French 
theories,  were  objects  sufficient  to  engage  all  the  efforts 
of  these  restless  aliens,  who  gladly  arrayed  themselves 
under  its  political  agents  in  their  mission  to  apostolize 
this  western  world. 

The  British  cabinet  had  resolved  to  stay  the  plague 
of  revolutionary  principles ;  and  English  Jacobins,  more 
dangerous  than  those  of  the  Continent,  escaping  the  gib- 
bet, were  mingling  with  the  American  people,  to  whom 
similarity  of  language  and  habits  gave  them  ready  ac- 
cess. 

The  oppressed  and  infuriated  Irish  also  sought  an 
asylum  here  from  their  poverty  and  their  wrongs.  Long 
suffering  from  misrule,  this  impassioned  people  were  led 

*  B.  King  to  Hamilton,  May  12, 1798. 
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to  regard  established  government  as  an  abuse.  Craftilj 
prejudiced  with  the  belief,  that  neutrality  was  subservience 
to  England,  and  that  Federalism  meant  more  than  a  love 
of  the  Constitution,  of  law  and  liberty,  they  were  soon 
marshalled  in  the  Democratic  ranks,  of  which  they  be- 
came, and  have  continued  a  most  efficient  part.  Never 
losing  their  identity,  they  were  easily  led  in  masses  ;  and, 
flattered  by  the  immediate  consequence  they  obtained, 
they  followed  unplicitly  the  behests  of  that  party,  almost 
believing  that  freedom  was  an  absolution  from  law.  All 
these  emigrants  were  the  ardent  admirers  of  Jefferson,  as 
the  head  of  the  opposition ;  the  French  because  of  his 
devotion  to  France ;  the  English  and  the  Irish  because 
of  his  hatred  to  England. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Irish  were  prompted  by  mis- 
guided prejudices.  Warm  in  their  affections,  faith** 
fill  to  their  trusts,  their  women  constituting  a  part  of 
many  a  household,  holding  its  children  in  their  arms,  and 
watching  over  their  infancy;  their  men,  building  the 
cities,  and  the  public  works,  and  ranging  themselves 
among  the  first  in  battle  for  American  rights,  to  them  the 
debt  of  gratitude  is  large.  But  among  them  were  then 
political  offenders,  who,  abandoning  their  fealty  to  Eng- 
land, placed  their  affections  on  France,  and  became  her 
active  partisans. 

The  Democratic  Societies  organized  by  Genet,  had 
been  denounced  by  Washington,  and  were  suppressed.  An 
association  was  now  proposed,  and  entered  into,  better 
suited  to  the  bolder  character  of  these  recent  emigrants. 
Immediately  after  Napper  Tandy*s  arrival  at  Paris 
from  New  York,  was  announced,  **  The  American  So- 
ciBTT  of  United  Irishmen  ^  was  founded.  It  proposed 
to  embody  all  the  Irish  in  the  United  States,  whom  the 
lowest  computation  estimated  at  fifty  thousand,  provided 
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they  ^  were  such  and  such  ottly  as  had  suflbred  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  or  who  by  their  zeal  for  the  righU  of 
mankind  had  rendered  themselves  distinguished  and  worthy 
of  trust.^  The  Constitution  of  this  combination  declared^ 
^that  the  test  of  this  Society,  the  intention  of  its  instt* 
tution,  other  than  as  a  social  body  attached  to  Freedomi 
should  be  secret  and  inviolable."  This  test  oath,  beside 
the  emancipation  of  Ireland,  pledged  the  efibrts  of  the 
associates  for  the  attainment  of  liberty  Aid  equality  to 
mankind  in  whatever  nation  they  resided^  and  that  they 
never  would  divulge  any  of  its  secrets.  The  admission 
of  members  was  guarded,  further  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  association;  and  an  enlarged  organization  was 
formed,  so  as  to  extend  its  ramifications  to  the  most  re- 
mote recesses  of  the  Union.  Under  a  General  executive 
committee  were  State  committees.  These  controlled 
the  Sections,  to  whom  were  subordinate  sub-sections^ 
^  consisting  only  of  eight  men  each,  all  living  near  one 
another,  one  of  whom  was  to  warn  them  in  case*  of  ur*  < 
gency:' 

That  it  was  formed  for  other  purposes  than  the  eman- 
cipation of  Ireland,  is  shown  by  its  Constitution.  That 
it  contemplated  immediate  measures  within  the  United 
States,  is  proved  by  its  preamble,  which  declared,  at  a 
moment  ominous  to  this  country, — ''There  is  not  now 
time  to  argue  and  complain.  This  is  the  time  to  act  To 
act  with  energy — we  must  act  with  union — Irishmen  are 
united  at  home — ^we  will  not  be  disunited  abroad."  A 
combination  so  formed — bound  together  by  so  close  a 
bond— contemplating  objects  it  dared  not  avow ; — bound 
by  a  secret  oath — organized  with  military  gradation  and 
precision ;  pledged  to  act  with  energy  and  union ;  to  act 
upon  instant  warning — what  was  this  monster  other  than 
a  conspiracy  against  the  government  1 
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Hamilton  well  understood  it«  parpoies  when  he  indt^^ 
cated  to  the  cabinet  the  danger  of  **  an  internal  invasioti.'' 
The  perils  it  menaced  were  among  the  reasons  avowed 
in  Congress  for  authorizing  the  organization  of  volunteer 
corps.  Its  existence  was  the  leading,  all-sufficient  motive, 
for  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  removal  of  aliens 
^judged  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States,  or  concerned  in  treasonable  or  secret  machina- 
tions against  the  Government."  This  was  the  language 
of  the  "  Act  concerning  aliens,"  which  empowered  the 
President  to  order  all  such  aliens  to  leave  this  country, 
under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment.  It  was  passed  after  an 
opposition,  the  obstinacy  of  which  showed  the  importance 
of  the  law,  and  was  limited  to  two  years'  duration* 
Another  act  was  passed  relating  to  **  alien  enemies."  * 

The  only  allusion  to  these  laws  by  Hamilton  is  con* 
tained  in  a  letter  of  the  seventh  of  June  to  Pickering,  in 
which,  adverting  to  rumors  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  commander  of  a  British  frigate,  he  wrote : 

''What  do  the  British  meui?  What  are  these  stories  of  the  Tbe- 
tifl^  eta,  etc  ?  In  my  opinion,  our  coontry  is  now  to  act  in  every  di- 
rection with  spirit  Will  it  not  be  well  to  order  one  of  our  frigates  to 
Charleston  to  protect  effectolilly  our  commerce  in  that  quarter,  and  if 
necessary,  control  the  Thetis  ?  This  conduct  will  tmite  and  animate." 
He  then  obserred,  ^If  an  Alien  bfll  passes,  I  should  Uke  taknow  what 
policy  in  execution  is  likely  to  govern  the  JBkecutio4,  My  opinion  is, 
while  the  mass  ought  to  bo  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  the  provislmis 
of  our  treaties  in  favor  of  merchants  ought  to  be  observed ;  and  there 
ought  to  be  guardsd  exceptions  of  characters  whose  situations  would 
expose  them  too  much,  if  sent  away ;  and  whose  demeanor  among  us 
has  been  onexceptionahle.    There  are  a  few  such.    Let  us  not  be  cruel 

•  Jefitrwn  to  Mudiioii,  Hay  24,  1798.  *<  Some  off  tbe  ibataref  of  the 
Afien  bin  have  beea  modented,  that  of  the  Hooie  wm  reeommitted.''  The 
provifloiial  army  wai  oazxied  **  by  a  mijortty  of  eUveQ/'  He  vgos  him  to 
oomo  back  to  the  Honte  of  Repreftntativei. 
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or  Tiolent."  listening  to  these  soggestknu^  the  original  bill  was 
abandoned,  and  anew  bill  passed,  to  whidi  (jallatin  declared,  "as  now 
modelled,  he  had  no  objections." 

Apprehensive  of  the  penalties  of  these  laws,  a  vessel 
sailed  for  France  filled  with  suspected  Frenchmen,  among 
whom  were  Yolnet,  as  previously  stated,  and  the  emis- 
sary COLLOT. 

In  order  to  sustain  the  government,  it  was  also  thought 
necessary  to  endeavor  to  check  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press.  The  calumnies  by  which  the  confidence  of  the 
people  had  been  undermined,  and  their  suspicions  excited, 
had  become  so  frequent  and  so  gross,  as  to  induce  an 
opinion,  not  only  that  the  interposition  of  the  existing 
laws  was  necessary,  but  that  farther  legislation  was  indis- 
pensable. To  this  systematic  defamation,  Washington 
declared, ''  All  our  discontents  were  to  be  traced.  From 
it  our  embarrassments  proceed.''  These  defamations  are 
seen  to  have  been  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Jef- 
ferson. After  the  discontinuance  of  the  ''  National  Ga- 
zette," the  **  Aurora  ^  became  his  organ.  It  evinced 
not  only  a  servile  submission  to  his  views,  but  a  slavish 
obedience  to  France.  From  its  columns  were  to  be  de- 
scried the  policy  of  that  government.  In  it  was  to  be 
found  a  justification  of  all  its  excesses.  The  calumnies 
which  originated  there  were  propagated  in  the  subordi- 
nate gazettes.  Upon  the  more  dense  communities  of  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  little  impression  had  been 
made.  Their  influence  was  chiefly  seen  along  the  interior 
frontier,  and  in  the  Southern  sections  of  the  Union,  where, 
amid  sparse  settlements,  without  facilities  of  intercourse 
or  frequent  interchanges  of  opinion,  a  rural  population 
had  grown  up— a  prey  to  all  the  false  alarms  and  gross 
perversions  by  which  artifice  abuses  ignorance. 

When  the  strife  of  parties  increased,  the  conduct  of 
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these  presses  was  confided  to  alien  renegades,  ivho  im- 
parted to  them  a  ferocity  here  previously  unknown.  One 
— an  expatriated  Scot — a  fugitive  from  the  pillory — Cal- 
lender ;  another,  a  proscribed  Irishman,  employed  to  in- 
furiate the  passions  of  the  mob,  both  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment— a  third,  instructed  in  all  the  arts  of  detraction, 
planted  at  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  Burr.* 

These  incendiary  publications,  aided  by  the  partisans 
of  France,  had  produced  one  insurrection.  Fears  were 
entertained  that  another  was  not  remote. 

The  abuse  of  the  President  was  unrestrained.  In  re- 
ply to  an  Address,  he  prompted  the  course  which  was 
pursued.  "  The  delusions  and  misrepresentations  which 
have  misled  so  many  citizens  must/^  he  declared,  "be 
discountenanced  by  authority^  as  well  as  by  the  citizens  at 
large. "  f  Thus  stimulated,  a  law  was  passed,  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Sedition  Act." 

Hamilton  was  aware  of  the  danger,  and  doubted  the 
policy  of  penal  statutes,  afiecting  the  press.  On  his  first 
information  of  this  contemplated  law,  he  wrote  instantly 
to  Wolcott,  deprecating  its  enactment. 

^  I  have  this  moment  seen  a  bill  brought  into  the  Senate,  entitled 
^  A  Bill  to  define  more  particularly  the  crune  of  Treason,  etc.'  There 
are  pforioons  in  this  bill,  which,  according  to  a  cursory  yiew,  appear 
to  me  higUy  exceptionable^  and  such  as,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
may  endanger  evoil  war.  I  have  not  time  to  point  out  my  objections 
by  this  post ;  but  I  will  do  it  to-morrow.    I  hope,  sincerely,  the  thing 

*  Befinring  to  the  partlDg  address  of  Barras  to  Monroe,  this  press  declared 
*«lir.  Adams  may  yet  hear  of  a  speech  from  Bams  that  shall  make  both  him 
and  Congress  tremble ; "  and  exulting  at  the  prospect  of  an  invadon,  the  con- 
ieq[Qenoes  were  indicated,  **  tfJowrdan  Aould  duembark/rom  NewcatUe  /  "  By 
Philip  Frenean,  preidoosly  editor  of  the  National  Gazette.  See  Gazette  of  the 
United  States,  April  22. 

t  Beply  of  the  Presiddnt  to  an  Address  from  Newaik,  quoted  in  Jeflecson 
to  liadiMD— Bfay  8,  179S-^h>m  Gasette  of  U.  S.  of  May  2,  179S. 
Vol.  VIL— 11 
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BMij  not  be  horriAd  tbioug^  Lit  us  not  tSTABUSH  ▲  ttrahht. 
Soergj  ia  a  verj  different  thing  from  yiolenoe.  If  we  make  no  ftlae 
■tep,  we  iball  be  essentially  united ;  but  if  we  posh  things  to  an  ex- 
treme, we  shall  then  give  to  faction  body  and  solidity."  * 

The  most  objectionable  parts  of  this  bill  were  expunged, 
other' parts  were  essentially  modified,t  and  the  law  was 
to  expire  with  the  expiration  of  the  next  Congress.  Two 
features  of  this  bill  are  to  be  noticed.  It  limited  the  pun- 
ishments to  be  inflicted,  which  before  were  claimed  to  be 
discretionary  with  the  courts,  and  established  a  great  se- 
curity to  the  liberty  of  the  press  by  permitting  in  suits 
for  seditious  libels  the  truth  of  the  charge  to  be  given  in 
evidence.  This  important  provision  was  proposed  by 
Bayard,  and  was  a  great  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eralists towards  the  general  establishment  of  the  doctrine 
and  law  of  libel,  which,  it  will  appear,  emanated  from 
Hamilton. 

The  preparations  for  defence  required  a  large  increase 
of  resources.  The  Treasury  report  showed  a  surplus,  ex- 
ceeding a  million  of  dollars,  applicable  to  the  discharge 
of  the  debt ;  but  which,  without  violating  public  faith, 
might  be  appropriated  to  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  previous  expenses  incurred  for  that  purpose,  the 
probability  of  increased  charges,  and  of  diminished  re- 
ceipts from  the  customs,  demanded  a  further  revenue  of 
two  millions.  This  sum  it  was  proposed  to  raise  by  a 
direct  tax  on  lands,  houses  and  slaves,  to  be  apportioned 
•among  the  States  by  the  Constitutional  rule.    Wolcott, 

*  Hamilton't  Workf,  vl  807.    June  39,  1798. 

f  Woloott  wrote  to  King :  '*  The  Conititation  of  Tbginia  oontaint  a  deola- 
ntioii  eqnivalent  to  that  in  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States  hi  faror  of 
<3m  liberty  of  the  preti,  and  the  sedition  law  is  merely  a  oopy  firom  a  statute 
In  iniginia,  in  October,  1774/    Gibbs,  il.  7a 
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in  hit  cooHniinication  to  CongreM  u  to  the  Home  tax, 
adhered  to  the  plan  he  had  preyiously  proposed ;  delicacy 
to  him  having  forbidden  the  introduction  of  that  of  Ham*- 
iIton«  He  had  recommended  the  exemption  of  certain 
houses,  and  the  distribution  of  all  others  into  three  classes 
with  reference  to  their  value,  to  be  taxed  uniformly  in 
eftck  class  at  specific  prescribed  rates.  The  exemption 
extwding  iwther  than  he  had  contemplated,  he  enlarged 
his  classification  so  as  to  embrace  all  houses  with  their 
lots  exceeding  in  value  eighty  dollars,  which  formed  the 
first  of  nine  classes.  The  estimated  product  of  this  tax 
being  less  than  the  requisite  amount,  he  proposed  a  small 
tax  on  each  slave,  the  deficiency  to  be  supplied  by  an  ad 
valorem  tax  on  lands. 

A  vehement  opposition  was  made  to  the  distinction 
between  houses  and  other  real  estate.  It  was  objected, 
that  a  separate  valuation  must  be  made  of  the  house  and 
land ;  and  that  such  valuation  must  be  arbitrary.  Galla- 
tin suggested  a  valuation  of  land  as  practised  in  several 
States,  estimating  the  improvements.  The  classification, 
he  thought,  would  render  it  impossible  to  correct  and  ad- 
just an  assessment  Each  class  would  embrace  houses  of 
many  different  values  which  would  pay  the  same  tax. 
The  uncertainty  of  such  a  valuation  was  admitted ;  but  it 
was  believed  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  that  such  classi- 
fication would  diminish  that  uncertainty,  and  was  prefer- 
able to  a  separate  valuation  of  each  house,  which  would 
produce  discontent  A  tax  on  houses  they  approved,  be- 
cause the  burthen  would  be  laid  according  to  the  means 
of  the  occupant,  and  throwing  the  weight  of  the  tax  upon 
the  towns  would  relieve  the  more  remote  population. 
An  amendatory  act  was  passed,  providing  a  mode  of  val- 
uation by  Commissioners,  reviewing  the  estimates  of  the 
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proprietors.  The  direct  tax  was  subsequently  appor- 
tioned among  the  States,  to  be  assessed  by  a  percentage 
according  to  the  classes  of  the  houses,  and  to  be  collected 
by  the  collectors  of  the  internal  reyenue.  Fifty  cents 
was  charged  on  each  slave,  and  the  residue  upon  lands 
according  to  the  valuations.  An  examination  of  this 
system  does  not  leave  a  doubt,  that  Hamilton's  plan  would 
have  been  more  equal — ^more  certain — more  productive — 
less  onerous. 

The  loans  advised  by  Hamilton  were  authorized  by 
two  acts.  One  of  five  millions,  payable  at  the  expiration 
of  fifteen  years.  Another  of  two  millions  upon  the  credit, 
and  in  anticipation  of  the  direct  tax,  at  an  interest  not  to 
exceed  six  per  cent.,  to  be  reimbursed  at  pleasure. 

The  opposition  to  an  increase  of  the  army  had  been 
strenuously  continued.  The  friends  of  the  administration, 
in  vain,  for  a  long  time,  urged  the  imprudence  of  delay. 
But  near  the  end  of  the  session,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
May,  a  bill  for  that  purpose  passed.  The  President  was 
^  authorized,  in  the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  United  States,  or  of  actual  invasion  of  their  territory, 
by  a  foreign  power,  or  of  imminent  danger  of  such  inva- 
sion, discovered  in  his  opinion  to  exist  before  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  to  cause  to  be  enlisted  and  to  call 
into  actual  service  a  number  of  troops  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand,  to  be  enlisted  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years.** 

He  was  also  empowered  to  organize  these  troops  into 
corps  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  vrith  a  suitable 
number  of  Major-Generals — an  Inspector-General  with 
the  rank  of  Major-General — a  Quartermaster-General, 
and  Paymaster-General — Adjutant-General — and  a  Com- 
mander  of  the  Army,  with  the  rank  of  LtsuTBif  ant-Gen- 
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BKAL.*  The  officers  to  be  appointed  but  not  to  be  paid  un- 
til on  duty.  The  acceptance  of  companies  of  volunteers 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  was  likewise  sanc- 
tioned 

*  Taiewell  to  Madiflon,  July  12, 1798.  "  It  Is  yet  uncertain  whether 
WaahiogtoQ  will  accept  the  command  of  the  army.  Ilamilton  has  been  hete 
eight  or  ten  dxyw,  and  it  is  belieTed  he  will  have  the  efficient  command." 
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CHAPTER   CXLIII. 

Although  the  force  provided  by  Congress  was  less 
than  Hamilton  deemed  necessary,  yet  these  incipient 
measures,  he  felt  assured,  would  vindicate  the  dignity  of 
the  American  name,  and  form  the  groundwork  of  a  sys- 
tem of  defence,  which  might  be  sufficiently  enlarged  to 
secure  the  country  from  invasion.  In  the  infant  Navy, 
he  saw  the  germ  of  a  National  Marine,  which  the  inter- 
ests, the  habits,  and  the  pride  of  the  people  would  foster 
— a  "  Federal  Navy  ^  that  would  render  the  United  States 
**  the  arbiter  of  Europe  in  America.**  * 

The  heart  of  the  nation  was  warmed ; — its  passions 
were  directed  to  the  right  point,  and  he  breathed  more 
freely  in  the  belief  that  the  Government  would  be  sus- 
tained in  every  effort  the  public  safety  or  honor  might 
demand.  How  the  Executive  would  fulfil  the  large  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  Congress  was  the  problem  now 
to  be  solved. 

The  Cabinet  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the  neutral 
policy  of  the  previous  administration,  to  precipitate  noth- 
ing, to  keep  open  all  the  chances  of  peace,  but  not  to 
permit  the  country  to  be  humbled.  In  this  sentiment 
there  was  entire  concurrence  among  its  members,  but  a 

•  Fedenlitt,  No.  xL,  l^  Hmmilton. 
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diflbrence  of  opinion  existed  as  to  measures.  Pickering 
and  McHenry  believed  the  national  resources  adequate 
to  every  emergency.  Wolcott,  more  habituated  to  cau- 
tious detail,  hesitated  on  this  point.  But  strong  as  was 
the  determination  of  the  ministers,  they  had  to  contend 
with  a  stronger,  but  a  fitful  will — the  will  of  Adams. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  eccentric,  way- 
ward man  assumed  the  government  promised  him  little 
repose.  His  own  character  gave  him  less.  That  he 
could  have  doubted  whether  the  great  interests  of  this 
yet  infant  country  were  to  be  promoted  by  peace — that 
peace  was  not  only  important  to  the  temporary  happiness 
of  the  people,  but  to  the  safe  development  of  their  politi- 
cal institutions,  and  thus  to'their  permaneht  welfare,  can 
with  difficulty  be  supposed.  Yet,  amid  the  controversies 
which  had  arisen  with  England,  he  was  known  to  have 
indulged  feelings,  and  heard  to  hazard  opinions,  which,  if 
acted  upon,  must  have  resulted  in  war.  Jefferson  never 
forgot,  Adams  long  remembered  their  unsuccessful  mis- 
non  to  London.  Had  not  France  offered  to  the  Presi- 
dent an  object  of  wrath,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to 
have  restrained  him  from  a  conflict  with  her  rival. 

That  Washington  instituted  the  mission  of  Pinckney 
to  France  did  not  commend  it  to  Adams.  He  did  not 
value  the  still  continuing  influence  of  that  venerated  per- 
son as  a  support,  but  rather  regarded  it  as  a  derogation 
from  his  own  power.  But  these  personal  feelings  gave 
place  to  resentment  at  the  indignity  offered  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  rejection  of  that  mission.  He  hesitated,  as  has 
been  seen,  whether  a  new  mission  could  be  instituted 
without  national  debasement,  and  only  surrendered  this 
doubt  to  most  cogent  considerations. 

The  rejection  of  these  envoys  and  the  demand  of 
tribute  roused  all  his  excitability.    His  impulsive  temper 
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jUtimuIated  the  people,  and  his  ansiirers  to  their  AddreiMee 
left  not  a  moment  for  their  justly  roused  passions  to  sub- 
side. 

«I  thank  yon,"  he  said,  ^'for  your  declaration  of  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  the  gOTomment,  and  for  yoar  adyice,  to  be  prepared  widi  fim^ 
ness  to  repel  all  attempts  that  are  made  against  the  peace,  goyemmeDt, 
and  dignity  of  the  United  States,  but  I  know  of  no  farther  measures 
.that  can  be  pursued  to  prodaoe  an  amicable  at^ustment  of  differences 
with  the  French  Republic" — ^''The  delusions  and  misrepresentations 
which  have  misled  so  many  dtizens  are  yery  serious  evils,  and  must 
be  discountenanced  by  authority ^  as  well  as  by  the  dtizens  at  large, 
or  they  will  soon  produce  all  kinds  of  calamities  in  this  country,'^ 
''With  you,"  he  reined  to  another,  ^'I  dearly  agree,  thatn^tAtn^ 
^fiher  can  he  attempted^  consistently  with  the  maxims  that  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  our  National  Soyereignty.*' — '*  Your  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  Goyemment,  and  confidence  in  its  authorities,  are  yery 
acceptable.  If  the  choice  of  the  people  will  not  defend  their  rights — 
who  will  ?  " — *'  To  me  there  appears  no  mean  of  averting  a  storm,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  we  must  all  be  ready  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  fatigues 
and  dangers." — "  In  my  opinion,  as  well  as  yours,  there  is  no  altema- 
tive  between  war  and  submission  to  the  Executive  of  France." — ^''I 
am  weary  of  enomerating  insults  and  injuries." — '^I  believe  with  you 
that  very  few  will  be  found  so  unworthy  of  the  blessings  they  e^joy, 
as  to  espouse  the  ui\just  and  arrogant  pretensions  of  a  foreign  nation, 
yet  we  have  found  that  a  few  venal  presses  and  unprindpled  mercena- 
ries have  been  able  to  raise  loud  damors,  produce  much  discontent, 
and  threaten  serious  calamities." — ^  Your  confidence  that  I  vrill  not 
surrender  the  rights  of  the  nation,  shall  not  be  betrayed.  If  the  na- 
tion were  capable  of  sudi  a  surrender,  which  it  is  not,  some  other  hand 
must  affix  the  signature  to  the  ignominious  d^d." 

The  tone  of  these  replies  was  high,  but  they  were  not 
all  such  as  Hamilton  could  approve.  In  reference  to  one 
of  them,  he  wrote  to  Wolcott : 

**  The  answer  from  the  President  contains  in  the  dose  a  very  in- 
different passage.  The  sentiment  is  intemperate  and  revolutionary* 
It  is  not  for  us,  particularly  for  the  Government,  to  breathe  an  ir- 
regular or  violent  spirit    Hitherto,  I  have  mudi  liked  the  President's 
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UBwen^  aa,  in  the  manly  within  proper  boonds ;  and  calculated  to  ani- 
mate and  raise  the  public  mind.  But  there  are  limits  which  must  not 
be  passed ;  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  ardor  of  the  President's 
mind,  and  this  specimen  of  the  ^ects  of  that  ardor,  I  b^n  to  be  ap- 
prehensive that  he  maj  run  into  indiscretion.  This  will  do  harm  to 
tike  g&9enment,  to  the  cause,  and  to  himseUl  Some  hint  must  be 
giyen,  for  we  must  commit  nomutaka/* 

Adams  held  the  trumpet  of  the  nation.  He  urged 
them  loudly  to  meet  the  emergency ;  but  as  to  the  great 
essential  measures  of  defence,  he  had  little  steadfastness 
of  purpose.  The  action  of  the  Cabinet,  and  of  Congress, 
is  seen  to  have  originated  in  Hjtmilton's  suggestions.* 

He  remarked  of  him,  that  Adams  ^  bad  no  relative 
ideas."  Hence  all  his  movements  were  marked  with 
precipitance  or  imbecility.  The  resolutions  of  the  day 
were  recalled  by  the  doubts  of  the  morrow — resumed, 
and  again  relinquished — prematurely  urged,  weakly  aban- 
doned. The  maturest  counsels  were  dashed  by  his  im- 
prudence, and  his  constitutional  advisers  were  compelled 
to  persuade — to  entreat — to  implore — to  do  all — ^but — 
confidently  advise. 

Amid  such  a  scene,  Hamilton  felt  the  necessity  of 
again  calling  before  the  people  that  Being  in  whom  their 
affections  and  experience  placed  the  largest  confidence. 
His  friendship  for  his  toil-worn  friend  was  overcome  by 
what  he  believed  was  due  to  the  imperious  circumstances 
of  the  country.    On  the  nineteenth  of  May  previous  to 

*  **  Such  was  the  infliienoe  of  Mc,  Hamilton  in  CongreaSi  that,  without  anif 
recommendAtion  from  the  Prendent,  they  passed  a  bill  to  raise  an  army.** 
CoRespoodeDoe  of  Adams.  Yet  in  his  Speech  of  May  16,  1797,  previously 
refened  to,  he  says :  '^  As  oar  oomitry  is  ynlnerable  in  other  interests  besides 
those  of  its  commerce,  yon  will  serionsly  deliberate,  whether  the  means  of 
general  defence  ought  not  to  be  increased  by  an  addition  to  the  r^rnlar  artO- 
leiy  and  cayahy,  and  by  acrangements  for  firming  a  provitiomU  army,^ 
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the  passage  of  the  Provisional  army  Mil,  he  made  the  fol 
lowing  appeal  to  Washington  : 

**  My  Dear  Sir:  At  the  present  dsngerous  crisis  of  poblio  affiursi 
I  make  no  apology  fi>r  tronUii^  yon  with  a  political  letter.  Tour 
hnpressions  of  our  situation,  I  am  persuaded,  are  not  different  frova 
mine.  There  is  oertunly  great  probability  that  we  may  havo  to  enter 
into  a  Tery  serious  struggle  with  France ;  and  St  is  more  and  more 
erident,  that  the  powerful  &ction  which  has  for  years  opposed  the  €h>T- 
emment  is  determined  to  go  erery  length  with  France.  I  am  sincere 
in  declaring  my  full  conyiction,  as  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  obser- 
yation,  that  they  are  ready  to  nea  model  pur  Constitution,  under  the 
if^fluence  or  eoereion  of  France ;  to  form  with  her  a  perpetual  alliance, 
offemite  and  defensiye,  and  to  ^ye  her  a  monopoly  of  our  trade,  by 
peculiar  and  exclusioe  priyileges.  This  would  be  in  substance,  what- 
eyer  it  might  be  in  name,  to  make  this  country  a  proyince  of  France. 
Neither  do  I  doubt,  that  her  standard,  displayed  in  this  country,  would 
be  directly  or  indirectly  seconded  by  tbem,  in  pursuance  of  the  project 
I  haye  mentioned.  It  is  painfbl  and  alarming  to  remark,  that  the  op- 
position faction  assumes  so  much  a  geographical  complexion.  As  yet, 
from  the  South  of  Maryland,  nothing  has  been  heard,  but  accents  of 
disapprobation  of  our  €h>yemment,  and  approbation  o^  or  apology  for 
France.  This  is  a  most  portentous  symptom,  and  demands  eyeiy  hu- 
man effort  to  dumge  it 

^  In  such  a  state  of  public  affiurs,  it  is  impossible  not  to  look  up  to 
you,  and  to  wish  that  your  influence  could  in  some  proper  mode  be 
brought  into  direct  action.  Among  the  ideas  which  haye  passed 
through  my  mind  for  this  purpose,  I  haye  asked  myseli^  whether  it 
might  not  be  expedient  for  you  to  make  a  drouit  through  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  under  some  pretence  of  health.  This  would  call  forth 
addresses,  pubUc  dinners,  Ac.,  which  would  giye  you  an  opportuni^ 
of  expressing  sentiments  in  answers,  toasts,  &c.,  which  would  throw 
the  weight  of  your  character  into  the  scale  of  the  Goyemment,  and  re- 
yiye  an  enthusiasm  for  your  person,  that  may  be  turned  into  the  right 

"  I  am  aware,  that  the  step  is  delicate,  and  ought  to  be  well  consid- 
ered before  it  is  taken.  I  haye  eyen  not  settled  my  own  opinion  as  to 
its  propriety ;  but  I  haye  concluded  to  bring  the  general  idea  under 
your  yiew,  confident  that  your  judgment  will  make  a  rig^t  choice,  and 
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Ifaftt  joa  will  take  no  step  whidi  is  not  well  otknkted.  Tht  ooDjiino- 
tore  is  extnordlnsij,  and  now,  or  jtry  soon,  will  demand  eztnundi- 
nary  measures. 

*^  Yon  ought  also  to  be  aware,  my  dear  sir,  that  in  the  erent  of  an 
open  rupture  with  France,  the  puUic  voice  will  again  call  jou  to 
eommand  the  armies  of  yoor  country ;  and,  though  all  who  are  aitadied 
to  you  will,  from  attachment,  as  well  as  public  considerations,  deplore 
an  occasion  whieh  should  once  more  tear  you  from  that  repose  to 
which  you  have  so  good  a  right— yet  it  is  the  opmion  of  all  those  with 
whom  I  converse,  that  you  will  be  compelled  to  make  the  sacrifice. 
All  your  past  labor  may  demand  to  give  it  efficacy,— -this  f\irther — this 
very  great  sacrifice.  Adieu,  my  dear  sir.  Respectfiilly  and  affection- 
ately yours." 

Washington  replied  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May : 

^  My  Dear  Sir :  Yesterday  brought  me  your  letter  of  the  nmeteenth 
mstant  You  may  be  assured,  that  my  mind  is  deeply  impressed  with 
the  present  situation  of  our  public  affairs,  and  not  a  little  agitated  by 
the  outrageous  conduct  of  France  towards  the  United  States,  and  at 
the  inimical  conduct  of  its  partisans  among  ourselves,  who  aid  and 
abet  their  measures.  You  may  believe  fhrther,  from  assurances  equally 
iinoere,  that  if  there  was  any  thing  in  my  power  which  could  be  done 
with  consistency  to  avert,  or  lessen  the  danger  of  the  crisis,  it  should 
be  rendered  with  hand  and  heart 

'*The  expedient,  however,  which  has  been  suggested  by  you,  would 
not,  in  my  opinion,  answer  the  end  which  is  proposed.  The  object  of 
Budi  a  tour  could  not  be  veiled  by  the  ostensible  cover  to  be  given  to 
it;  because  it  would  not  apply  to  the  state  of  my  health,  which  never 
was  better;  and  as  the  measure  would  be  susceptible  of  two  interpre- 
tations, the  enemies  to  it — always  more  active  and  industrious  than 
fiiends — would  endeavor,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  to  turn  it  to  their 
own  advantage,  by  malicious  insinuations ;  unless  they  should  discover 
that  the  current  against  themselves  was  setting  too  strong,  and  of  too 
serious  a  nature  for  them  to  stem ;  in  which  case  the  journey  would 
be  unnecessary,  and  in  either  case  the  reception  might  not  be  such  as 
you  have  supposed. 

^  But,  my  dear  sir,  dark  as  matters  appear  at  present,  and  expe- 
dient as  it  is  to  be  prepared  at  aU  points  for  the  worst  that  can  hap* 
pen,  (and  no  one  is  more  disposed  to  this  measure  than  I  am,)  I  can- 
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not  mtkt  op  my  mind  y«<  for  the  ezpeetttkm  €icp&n^omr;  or  in  otiMr 
words,  for  a  formidible  inyision  by  France.  I  cannot  beliere,  although 
I  think  them  capable  of  anf  thing  had,  that  they  will  attempt  to  do 
more  than  they  have  done ; — that  when  they  peroeire  the  spirit  and 
policy  of  this  coontry  rising  into  resistance,  and  tbat  they  have  fiklaety 
calculated  upon  support  finom  a  large  part  of  the  people  thereof  to  {nro- 
mote  their  yiews  and  influence  in  it,  that  they  will  desist  eten  frem 
thoee  practieee,  unless  unexpected  events  in  Europe,  or  their  possession 
of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  should  induce  them  to  continue  the 
measure.  And  I  believe  further,  that  although  the  leadere  of  their 
party  in  this  country  will  not  change  their  sentiments,  that  they  will 
be  obliged,  nevertheless,  to  change  their  plan,  or  the  mode  of  carrying 
it  on,  fhmi  the  effervescence  which  is  iq[>pearing  in  all  quarters,  and  the 
desertion  of  their  followers,  which  must  frown  them  into  silence— «t 
least  for  a  while. 

''  If  I  did  not  view  things  in  this  light,  my  mind  would  be  infinitely 
more  disquieted  than  it  is;  for  if  a  crisis  should  arrive,  when  a  sense 
of  duty,  or  a  call  from  my  country,  should  become  so  imperious  as  to 
leave  me  no  choice,  I  should  prepare  for  the  relinquishment,  and  go 
with  as  much  reluctance  from  my  present  peaceful  abode,  as  I  should 
do  to  the  tombs  of  my  ancestors. 

^  To  say  at  this  time,  determinately,  what  I  should  do  under  such 
circumstances,  might  be  improper,  having  once  before  departed  from  a 
similar  resolution ;  but  I  may  declare  to  you,  that  as  there  is  no  convic- 
tion in  my  breast  that  I  could  serve  my  country  with  more  efficiency  in 
the  command  of  the  armies  it  might  levy,  than  many  others,  an  ezpres- 
non  of  its  wish  that  I  should  do  so,  must,  somehow  or  other,  be  une- 
quivocally known,  to  satisfy  my  mind,  that,  notwithstanding  the  re> 
spect  in  which  I  may  be  held  on  account  of  former  services,  that  a 
preference  might  not  be  given  to  a  man  more  in  his  prime.  And  it 
may  well  be  supposed,  too,  that  I  should  like  pretiouely  to  know  who 
would  he  my  eoacfjuton,  emd  whether  you  would  he  dUpoeed  to  tahe  an 
active  part,  yfo/tme  are  to  he  retorted  to?^ 

A  detailed  statement  follows  of  the  progress  of  public 
sentiment  in  the  Southern  States  favorable  to  the  Admin- 
btration*    He  adds : 

^  These  disclosures,  with  what  may  yet  be  expected,  will,  I  oon* 
OMve^  give  a  dififerent  impression  of  the  sentiments  of  our  people  to  the 
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Directoiy  of  Fraooe,  than  what  thej  hare  been  taught  to  beHere; 
whfle  it  must  aerye  to  abash  the  partisans  of  it  for  their  wicked  and 
presnmptiTe  information. 

"  Your  free  communication  on  these  political  topics  is  so  far  from 
needing  an  apology,  that  I  shall  be  much  gratified  and  thankful  to 
jou  for  the  continuation  of  them ;  and  I  would  wish  you  to  beUeye, 
that  with  great  truth  and  sincerity,  I  am  always  your  affectionate 
frioid.'' 

Hamilton  answered  on  the  second  of  June  : 

^  The  suggestion  in  my  last  was  an  indigested  thought  begotten  by 
my  anxiety.  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  view  of  it  is  accurate  and  weU* 
ibonded*  It  is  a  great  satisfiM^on  to  me  to  ascertain  what  I  had  anti- 
cipated, in  hope  that  you  are  not  determined,  in  an  adequate  emergency^ 
against  affording  once  more  your  mOitary  serrioes.  There  is  no  one 
but  yourself  that  would  unite  the  public  confidence  in  such  an  emer- 
gency, independent  of  other  considerations ;  and  it  is  of  the  last  im* 
portanoe  that  this  confidence  should  be  faU  and  complete.  As  to  the 
wish  of  the  country,  it  is  certain,  that  it  will  be  ardent  and  unwenal 
Yon  intimate  a  desire  to  be  informed  what  would  be  my  part  in  such 
an  erent  as  to  entering  into  military  serrice.  I  haye  no  scruj^e  about 
opening  myself  to  you  on  this  point.  If  I  am  invited  to  a  station  in 
which  the  service  I  may  render,  may  be  proportioned  to  the  sacrifice  I 
am  to  make,  I  shall  be  willmg  to  go  into  the  army.  If  you  command, 
the  place  in  which  I  should  hope  to  be  most  useful  is  that  of  Inspector 
General,  with  a  command  m  the  line.  This  I  would  accept  The 
public  must  judge  for  itself  as  to  whom  it  will  employ,  but  every  indi- 
vidual must  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  terms  on  which  he  will  serve, 
and  consequently  must  estimate^  himself  his  own  pretensions.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  arrangement  contemplated,  but  I  take  it  for 
granted  the  service  of  all  the  former  officers  worth  having  may  be  com- 
Bumded,  and  that  your  choice  would  regulate  the  Executive.  With 
decision  and  care  in  the  selection,  an  excellent  army  may  be  formed. 

^The  view  you  give  of  the  prospects  in  the  South  is  very  consol- 
ingi  The  public  temper  seems  everywhere  to  be  travelling  to  a  right 
point  This  promises  security  to  the  country  in  every  event  I  have 
the  honor  to  remain,  my  dear  sir,  your  fidthful  and  affectionate  ser* 
Vint" 
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A  few  days  after/  he  wrote  t»  King: 

*'  Yoa  will  hATe  obeenred  with  pleasare  a  spirit  of  ptfrioHf  kind- 
ling  everywhere.  And  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  know,  that  it  is  my 
opinion,  that  there  will  shortly  be  national  unanimity  as  far  as  that 
idea  am  ever  exist  Many  of  the  leaders  of  faction  will  persist,  and 
take  ultimately  a  station  in  the  public  estimation,  like  that  of  the  to- 
nes of  our  Revolution. 

^  Our  chief  embarrassment  now  is,  the  wantof  enei^  among  some 
of  our  friends,  and  our  Councils  taking  too  strong  an  infusion  of  those 
diaracters  who  cannot  reform,  and  who,  though  a  minority,  are  nu- 
merous enough,  and  artftd  enough,  to  perplex  and  relax.  We  do  far 
less  than  we  ought  towards  organiang  and  maturing,  for  the  worst, 
the  resources  of  the  country.  But  I  count  that  there  is  a  progress  of 
opinion  which  will  probably  shortly  overcome  this  obstacle. 

<*  How  vexatious  that  at  such  a  Juncture  there  should  be  officers 
of  Great  Britain,  who,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  plunder,  are  doing  the 
most  violent  things,  calculated  to  check  the  j^roper  amount  of  popu- 
lar feeling,  and  to  furnish  weapons  to  the  enemies  of  €h>vemment 
Oambauld,  at  the  Mole,  is  acting  a  part  quite  as  bad  as  the  Directoiy 
and  their  instruments.  I  have  seen  several  of  his  condemnatioas. 
They  are  wanton  beyond  measure.  It  b  not  enough  that  his  acts  are 
disavowed,  and  a  late  and  defective  redress  given  through  the  channels 
of  the  regular  courts.  Justice  and  the  policy  of  the  crisis,  demand 
that  he  be  decisively  punished  and  disgraced.  I  think  it  probable  yoa 
will  be  instructed  to  require  this.  It  would  be  happy,  if  the  Qovem- 
ment,  where  you  are,  would  anticipate. 

^  It  is  unlucky,  too,  that  Oochrane,  of  the  Thetis,  appears  to  be 
doing  some  ill  things.  The  Southern  papers  announce  a  number  of 
captures  lately  made  by  him,  and,  in  some  instances,  if  they  say  true, 
on  very  frivolous  pretexts.  The  character  of  that  gentleman  would 
lead  me  to  hope  that  there  is  some  misrepresentation,  but  the  jn^esent 
appearances  against  him  are  strong.  There  seems  a  fatality  in  aU 
this.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  British  Cabinet  must  at  this 
time  desire  to  conciliate  this  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will  not 
want  vigor  to  do  it  with  effect  by  punishing  those  who  contravene  the 
djeet'' 

«  June  6, 1798. 
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King  informed  Hamilton, 

'that  the  i^qBointment  of  Ctmhaald  was  illegal,  and  all  his  decrees 
Toid.  Orders  have  at  length  been  sent  to  suppress  the  court"  He 
also  stated,  that  **  the  late  instruction  of  Great  Britain  enlarges  thm 
rights  and  secorify  of  the  trade  of  neutrals ;  for,  mstead  of  former 
restraints,  it  is  now  admitted,  that  a  direct  trade  bj  neutrals  between 
their  respectire  countries,  and  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  West 
Indies,  out  and  home,  and  likewise  the  direct  voyage  from  those  colo- 
nies to  any  port  in  Great  Britab,  are  lawful,  and  not  liable  to  inter- 
ruption.'' 

Pickering  apprised  Hamilton,  that, 

**  the  complaints  of  British  captures  were  the  clamors  of  interested 
men  engaged  in  illicit  commerce.  It  is  the  shamefbl  and  often  detect- 
ed frauds  in  the  documents  famished  to  our  merchant  Tessds,  that 
have  induced  the  British  na^al  officers  to  disregard  their  papers,  and 
to  rest  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  an  actual  exanynation  of  their 
cargoes;  and  thus  yexation  will  doubtless  continue  more  or  less  until 
the  honest  merchants  come  forward  and  expose  their  iVaudulent 
neighbors.''  As  to  the  alien  bills,  he  answered,  ''of  one  thing  you 
may  rest  assured,  that  they  will  not  err  on  the  nde  of  severity,  much 
less  <f[  cruelty.  I  wish  they  may  really  proride  for  the  public  safety." 
After  several  just  and  intelligent  comments  on  the  service  of  Militia^ 
be  thought  that,  ^  instead  of  waiting  an  actual  invasion,  the  raising  of 
the  army  ought  now  to  be  commenced." 

The  bill  to  raise  a  Provisional  army  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  Goodhue — a  Senator  from  Massachasetts, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  April ;  and  after  having  been  recom- 
mittedy  passed  that  body  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  to  eight. 
It  also  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  forty  to  thirty-two* 
This  billy  it  is  seen,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
''CoMMANDBR  of  the  Army,**  with  the  rank  of  "Libu- 
tehant-Gensral.*'  As  Washington  had  held  the  rank 
of  ^General  and  Commander-in-chief,''  by  the  unani* 
roous  vote  of  Congress  during  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
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tioD)  it  would  have  been  an  indignity  to  create  for  him  a 
command  with  inferior  rank.  Hamilton  is  seen  to  have 
contemplated  his  being  called  to  the  chief  command,  but 
that  was  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  fact 
appears  to  be,  that  Hamilton  was  the  person  contem- 
plated in  the  creation  of  this  second  rank. 

'^  From  the  first  moment,''  Pickeriog  wrote  *  to  Hamilton,  ^  that  a 
commander-in-Kshief  was  thought  oi^  no  name  was  mentioned  bat  jours ; 
for,  until  the  nomination  was  actually  made,  I  had  no  suspicion  that 
Qeneral  Washington  would  eier  again  enter  the  field  of  war."  "  It 
was  among  New  England  members  of  Congress  that  I  heard  jou,  and 
you  only,  mentioned  as  the  Commander-in-Chief,  until  General  Wash- 
ington was  nominated."  *'  Of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who 
had  Been  eervice^^  Colonel  Pickering  states,  "  I  knew  not  one  to  place 
hi  competition  ¥nth  him.  It  was  while  I  was  in  this  state  of  mind, 
that  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between  Mr.  Adams  and  me : 
*Whom  shall  wo  appoint  Commander-in-Chief?'  Adams  inquired. 
'Colonel  Hamilton,' was  my  answer.  Adams  made  no  reply.  On 
another  day,  he  repeated  the  same  question,  and  I  gave  him  the  same 
answer.  He  did  not  reply.  On  another  day,  he,  for  the  third  time, 
asked  me,  ^  Whom  shall  we  appoint  Commander-m-Chief  ? '  and  the 
third  time  I  answered,  *  Colonel  Hamilton.'  ^  0  no,'  replied  Adams, 
'  it  is  not  his  turn  by  a  great  deal ;  I  would  sooner  aiq[)oint  Gates,  or 
Lmcoln,  or  Morgan.'  Instantiy  I  rejoined  to  this  effect,  'General 
Morgan  is  here  a  member  of  Congress,  now  very  sick,  apparently  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave ;  certainly  a  very  brare  and  meritorious  officer 
In  our  revolutionary  war ;  and  perhaps  his  present  sickness  may  be 
the  consequence  of  the  hardships  and  sufferings  to  which  he  was  then 
subjected ;  but,  iThe  were  in  full  health,  the  command  of  a  brigade 
would  be  deemed  commensurate  with  his  talents.  As  for  Gates,  he  is 
now  an  old  woman,  and  Lincoln  is  always  asleep.'  *  Adams  made  no 
reply."t 

No  consideration    of   public  duty  could    overcome 

«  HamiltoD*!  Works,  vi  344-852. 

*  Anading  to  his  lethargy  which  showed  itself  as  early  as  1776. 

f  Pickering's  Beview,  Adams*s  Coirespondeiice,  &a 
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Adams's  hostility  to  Hamilton.  Not  daring  to  confront 
the  clearly  expressed  opinion  of  leading  Federalists  in  his 
behalfy  Adams  resorted  to  a  measure,  wise  in  itself,  though 
unhappy  in  the  mode,  which  silenced  all  cavil.  He  wrote 
to  Washington  on  the  twenty-second  of  June  : 

"In  fonning  an  army,  wheneyer  I  must  come  to  that  extremity,  I 
am  at  an  immense  loss  whether  to  call  out  all  the  old  generals,  or  to 
i^point  a  yonng  set.  If  the  French  come  here,  we  must  learn  to 
mafch  with  a  qnick  step^  and  to  attack ;  for,  in  that  way  only,  thej 
an  said  to  be  ynlnerable.  I  must  tax  you  sometimes  for  advice.  We 
must  have  your  name,  if  you  will,  in  any  case,  permit  us  to  use  it. 
There  will  be  more  efficacy  in  it  than  in  many  an  army.'' 

Washington,  who  had  been  prepared  by  Hamilton  for 
this  call  upon  his  patriotism,  expressed  his  willingness  to 
serve  in  case  of  actual  invasion,  but  doubted  whether 
France  would  attempt  it  '^  after  such  a  uniform  and  une- 
quivocal expression  of  the  sense  of  the  people." 

^  That  they  have  been  led  to  belieye,  by  their  agents  and  partisans 
amongst  us,  that  we  are  a  divided  people,  that  the  latter  are  opposed 
to  their  own  Government,  and  that  a  $hoto  of  a  email  force  tcould  ocea- 
turn  a  revolt,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  how  far  these  men,  grown  desper^ 
ate,  will  further  attempt  to  deceive,  and  may  succeed  in  keeping  up 
the  deception,  is  problematical.  Withont  this,  the  folly  of  the  Direc- 
tory in  such  an  attempt,  would,  I  conceive,  be  more  conspicuous,  if 
possible,  than  their  wickedness." 

The  Secretary  at  War  also  wrote  to  Washington,  ex- 
pressing his  wish  that  he  would  accept  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  asking  his  views  as  to  the  organization  of  the 
army.    On  the  fifth  of  July,  Washington  replied : 

^  The  President's  letter  to  me,  though  not  so  expressed  in  terms. 
is,  nevertheless,  strongly  indicative  of  a  wish  that  I  should  take  charge 
of  the  military  force  of  this  country ;  and,  if  I  take  his  meaning  right, 
to  aid  alio  in  the  seUetion  of  the  General  offieer$»  The  appoint- 
ment of  these  are  important^  but  those  of  the  Genxbal  Sta vf  are  all* 
Vol.  VII.— 12 
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important;  insomoch,  that  if  I  am  looked  to  as  tlie  Commander-in- 
chief^  I  tnuit  bs  aUowed  to  ehwue such  as ioitt  he  agreeable  tome.  To 
fay  more,  at  present,  would  be  unnecessary ;  firsts  because  an  armj 
may  not  be  wanted ;  and  secondly,  because  I  might  not  be  indulged  in 
this  choice,  if  it  was. 

^  Ton  will  retdily  perceive,  that  a  nudn  difficulty  with  me,  in  this 
business,  proceeds  from  the  different  epochs  at  which  .the  army  may  be 
fi^rmed,  and  at  which  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  take  the  command 
of  it  (in  ease  the  preliminaries  mentioned  in  mj  other  letter  are  soloed 
to  my  stUirfa^tion).  The  President,  knowing  that  ten  thousand  men 
cannot  be  raised  by  the  blowing  of  a  trump,  might  deem  it  expedient, 
fix»m  such  appearances,  or  information  as  would  justify  under  the  act^ 
to  prepare  for  the  worst  I,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  disposition, 
and  think  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  come  forward  before  the  emer- 
gency hecomos  eyident,  farther  than  that  it  might  be  known,  that  I 
will  step  forward,  when  it  does  appear  so,  unequiTOcally ;  and,  if  the 
matters  for  which  I  hoM  stipulated  as  previously  necessary,  are  ascer- 
tained and  accommodated,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  the  annuncia- 
Gon  (if  good  would  result  from  it)  of  this  determination.  But  what  is 
to  be  done  in  the  interval  ?  I  see  but  two  ways  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty, if  it  is  an  object  to  accommodate  my  wishes  \  first,  to  delay  the 
appointment  of  the  Gekbbal  Staff  to  the  latter  epoch,  if  no  inconve- 
nience would  result  from  it — or  if  this  cannot  be,  then  to  advise  with 
me  on  the  appointment  of  them.  I  mention  the  matter  now  and  in 
this  manner,  because  I  have  some  reason  to  believe,  that  there  are  very 
fit  men  who  would  be  coadjutors  with  me,  whose  services  without 
could  not  be  commanded.'' 

On  the  second  of  July,  before  Washington's  decision 
was  known,  the  President  nominated  him  Lieutenant- 
General.  His  appointment  was  unanimously  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  Adams  forthwith  addressed  to  him  a  let- 
ter stating  his  motives  for  this  precipitate  procedure,  of 
which  the  Secretary  at  War  was  requested  to  become  the 
bearer,  to  whom  he  gave  open  instructions ;  observing, 
**  his  advice  in  the  formation  of  a  list  of  officers  would  be 
extremely  desirable  "  to  him.  The  names  of  several  were 
given,  of  whom  Lincoln  was  the  first,  adding,  **  Particu- 
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larly,  I  wish  to  have  his  opinion  on  the  men  most  suitable 
for  Inspector-General,  Adjutant-General,  and  Quarter>» 
master-General."  • 

McHenry  proceeded  to  Mount  Vernon,  whence  he 
wrote  to  the  President,  stating  the  terms  on  which  Wash 
ington  would  consent  to  serve,  *^  that  the  General  officers 
and  General  staff  should  not  be  appointed  without  his  con- 
currence.''^ He  also  informed  him,  that  he  would  obtain 
from  the  late  President  the  names  of  the  persons  he  had 
in  view.  Being  assured  by  the  Secretary  at  War  "  that 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  his  wishes  would  not 
be  thwarted,"  f  Washington  gave  him  a  list  of  officers  for 
each  grade  in  the  General  staff,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Hamilton,  as  ^Inspector-General  and  Major-General," 
and  next  in  order,  ^  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckhey  and 
Knox,  as  Major-Generals."  Two  days  after  this  explicit 
communication,  he  answered  the  President,  accepting  the 
commission,  but  declining  any  emoluments,  until  he  should 
•*  incur  expense." 

Thus  fully  apprised  of  his  views,  the  President  laid 
before  the  Senate,  in  a  special  message,  this  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance. 

The  appointment  of  Hamilton  to  the  second  command 
as  l%tle  accorded  with  the  feelings  of  the  President  as  to 
have  raised  him  to  the  first.  The  preference  of  Pinckney 
at  the  previous  election,  to  himself  as  President,  was  an 
offence  never  to  be  pardoned. 

'^Tluit  must  be  %  sordid  people  indeed,"  he  wrote  to  Knox,  ^a 
people  destitute  of  a  sense  of  honor,  equity,  and  character,  that  could 
submit  to  be  gOTemed  by  a  Pinckney,  under  an  elective  govenuQent 
Hereditary  gOTenunent  when  it  imposes  young,  new,  inexperienced 
men  upon  the  public,  has  its  compensations  and  equivalent,  but  eleo- 

•  Waahhigton*!  Writings,  id,  681. 

f  ICardiaU*!  life  of  Waihingtoii,  T.  75e. 
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tiye  gOYenuBttit  has  none.     I  mean  by  this  no  disrespect  to  Mr* 
Pincknej.** 

Such  was  the  language  of  this  ^distempered  mind" 
towards  a  citizen  eminent  for  his  virtues,  selected  by 
Washington  for  two  most  important  delicate  missions, 
"  which  he  filled  in  a  manner  unexceptionable.'' 

Even  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be- 
cause Hamilton  had  filled  it,*  was  an  object  of  jealousy. 

*^  The  organization  of  the  Stamp  Act,"  he  wrote  to  Wolcott,  ^  sug- 
gests a  vexation  to  me.  The  bill  was  worth  money,  and  money 
was  80  much  wanted  for  the  public  service,  that  I  would  not  put  it  at 
risk,  otherwise  I  would  have  negatived  that  bill ;  not  from  personal 
feelings^  for  I  care  not  a  farthing  for  all  the  personal  power  in  the 
world.  But  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  is,  in  that  bill, 
premeditately  set  up  at  a  rival  to  that  qf  the  Ftesident;  and  tiiat 
policy  will  be  pursued,  if  we  are  not  on  our  guard,  till  we  hare  a  quin- 
tuple or  centuple  Executive  directory,  with  all  the  Babylonish  dialect 
which  modem  pedants  most  affect" 

The  disclosure  of  Adams's  hostility  led  Pickering  at 
last,  before  Washington's  acceptance  of  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  wholly  uninformed  of  what  had  passed  on  the 
subject,  to  address  him  this  emphatic  letter : 

*^  Sir  :  My  attachment  to  my  country,  and  my  desire  to  pronote 
its  best  interests,  I  trust,  have  never  been  equivocal ;  and  at  this  time 
I  feel  extreme  anxiety  that  our  army  should  be  organized  in  the  most 
efficient  maimer.  The  enemy  whom  we  are  preparing  to  encounter, 
veterans  in  arms,  led  by  able  and  active  officers,  and  accustomed  to 
victory,  must  be  met  by  the  best  blood,  talents,  energy,  and  experience 
that  our  country  can  produce.  Great  military  abilities  are  the  portion 
of  but  few  men  in  any  nation,  even  the  most  populous  and  warlike. 

*  Yet  Adami  had  early  written,  as  to  Hamflton,  "The  Seoretaiy  of  the 
Treasniy  is  aU  that  yoa  think  him.  There  is  no  office  in  the  Government 
better  filled.  It  is  unhappy,  that  New  Y<»k  has  taken  away  one  of  his  mxp' 
ports.**    To  John  Trunbull,  Jannaiy  28,  1791. 
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« 
How  yerj  few,  then,  may  m  expect  to  find  in  the  United  States  ?  In 
them  the  arrangements  should  be  so  made  that  not  one  might  be  lost. 
There  is  one  man  who  will  gladly  be  your  second  ;  but  who  will  not, 
I  presume,  because  I  think  he  ought  not,  to  be  the  second  to  any  other 
military  commander  in  the  United  States.  Tou  too  well  know  Ool. 
Hamilton's  distinguished  ability,  energy,  and  fidelity,  to  apply  my  re- 
mark to  any  other  man.  But  to  ensure  his  appointment,  I  apprehend 
the  we^t  of  your  opinion  may  be  necessary.  From  the  conversation 
that  I  and  others  have  had  with  the  President,  there  appears  to  be  a 
cBsindination  to  place  Colonel  Hamilton  in  what  we  think  is  his  proper 
station,  and  that  alone  in  which  we  suppose  he  would  senre — the 
9ec(md  to  you,  and  the  chimin  your  absence.  In  any  war,  and  espe- 
cially in  such  a  war  as  now  impends,  a  commander-in-chief  ought  to 
know,  and  have  a  confidence  in  the  officers  most  essential  to  ensure 
success  to  his  measures.  In  a  late  conyersation  with  the  President,  I 
took  the  liberty  to  observe,  that  the  army  in  question,  not  being  yet 
raised,  the  only  material  object  to  be  contemplated  in  the  early  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commander-in-chief  would  be,  that  he  might  be  con- 
sulted, because  ho  ought  to  be  satisfied  in  the  choice  of  the  principal 
officers  who  should  serve  under  him.  If  any  considerations  should 
prevent  your  taking  the  command  of  the  army,  I  deceive  myself  ex- 
tremely, if  you  will  not  think  that  it  should  be  conferred  on  Colonel 
.  Hamilton.  And  in  this  case  it  may  be  equally  important,  as  in  the 
former,  that  you  should  intimate  your  opinion  to  the  President  Even 
Colonel  Hamilton's  political  enemies,  I  believe,  would  repose  more 
confidence  in  him  than  in  any  military  character  that  can  be  placed  in 
competition  with  him.  This  letter  is,  in  its  nature  confidential,  and 
therefore  can  procure  me  the  displeasure  of  no  one :  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  Hamilton,  in  the  manner  suggested,  appears  to  me  of 
such  vast  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that  I  am  willing 
to  risk  any  consequences  of  my  firank  and  honest  endeavors  to  secure 
it.  On  this  ground  I  assure  myself  you  will  pardon  the  freedom  of 
this  address. 

«  P.  S. — Mr.  McHenry  is  to  set  off  to-morrow  or  Monday,  bearing 
your  commission." 

Soon  after,  on  learning  the  nomination  of  Washing- 
ton, Hamilton  repaired  to  the  seat  of  government.  He 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  seventh  of  July,  the  day 
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after  the  date  of  the  previous  letter,  whence  he  also  wrote 

to  Washington  on  the  eighth. 

^  I WM  much  surprised  on  mj  arrival  here,  to  discoTer  thai  your 
BOnunation  had  heen  without  any  prerious  consultation  of  you.  Con- 
finoed  of  the  goodness  of  th^  motiyes,  it  woulii  be  useless  to  scan  the 
propriety  of  the  step.  It  is^taken,  and  the  question  is,  What,  under 
the  circumstances,  ought  to  be  done  ?  I  use  the  liberty,  which  my  at- 
tachment to  you  and  to  the  public  authorizes,  to  offer  my  opinion,  that 
you  should  not  decline  the  appointment  It  is  evident  that  the  public 
satisfiiction  at  it  is  lively  and  universal.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  thai 
the  circumstance  will  give  an  additional  spring  to  the  public  mind, 
will  tend  much  to  unite,  and  will  facilitate  the  measures  which  the 
conjuncture  requires.  On  the  other  hand,  your  declining  would  cer- 
tainly produce  the  opposite  effects,  would  throw  a  great  damp  upon 
the  ardor  of  the  country,  inspiring  the  idea  that  the  crisis  was  not 
really  serious  or  alarming.  At  least,  then,  let  me  entreat  you,  and  in 
this  all  your  friends,  indeed  all  good  citizens,  will  unite,  that,  if  you  do 
not  give  an  unqualified  acceptance,  you  will  accept  provisionally,  mak« 
ing  your  entering  upon  the  duties  to  depend  on  Aiture  events ;  so  thai 
the  community  may  look  up  to  you  as  their  certain  commander.  Bui 
I  prefer  a  simple  acceptance. 

<'It  may  be  well,  however,  to  apprise  you,  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  army  may  demand  your  particular  attention.  The  President 
has  no  relative  ideas,  and  his  prepossessions  on  military  subjects  in 
reference  to  such  a  point  are  of  the  Ti^ong  sort.  It  is  easy  for  us  to 
have  a  good  army,  but  the  selection  requires  care.  It  b  necessary  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  efficient  part  of  those  who  may  incline  to 
military  service.  Much  adherence  to  routine  would  do  great  harm. 
Men  of  capacity  and  exertion  in  the  higher  stations  are  indispensablOi 
It  deserves  consideration,  whether  your  presence  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment is  not  necessary.  If  you  accept,  it  will  be  conceived  that  the 
arrangement  is  yours,  and  you  will  be  responsible  for  it  in  reputation. 
This,  and  the  influence  of  a  right  arrangement  upon  future  success^ 
seem  to  require  that  you  should,  in  one  mode  or  another,  see  effica- 
ciously, that  the  arrangement  is  such  as  you  would  approve." 

On  the  eleventh  of  July  Washington  replied  to  Pick- 
ering, excusing  the  delay  of  his  reply  by  the  irregularity 
of  the  mail. 
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''Of  the  fltnen  and  MMtj  of  the  gentlrauui  jon  haye  named  for  a 
high  command  in  iht proviiianal  army,  I  think  as  jon  do;  and  that 
Mi  9erviee»  ought  to  he  $eeursd  at  aJmoit  any  price.  What  the  dii&- 
coltiea  are  that  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  President,  m 
opposition  to  this  measure,  I  am  entirely  ignorant ;  but,  in  eor^/ldonoe^ 
and  with  the  frankness  you  have  disclosed  your  own  sentiments  on 
tlus  occasion,  I  will  unfold  mine,  under  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the 
proq>ect  before  us,  and  shall  do  it  concisely.''  This  opinion,  founded 
on  the  belief  that  in  case  of  inyasion  it  would  be  of  the  Southern 
States,  was,  that  Pinckney,  from  his  merits,  and  position,  and  former 
rank,  would  not  accept  an  appointment  junior  to  Hamilton.  That  it 
would  be  impolitic,  and  might  be  dangerous,  by  such  a  preference  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  he  hoped 
and  trusted  the  place  of  *^  Inspector-General,  with  a  command  in  tha 
line,  would  satisfy  Hamilton ; " — ^but  not  haying  the  laws  at  hand  to 
resort  to,  or  knowing  precisely  what  general  officers  are  authorized  by 
them,  he  requested,  ''for  that  reason  that  nothing  here  said  may  be 
considered  definitive." 

Three  days  after,  he  wrote  to  Hamilton : 

^  Tour  letter  of  the  eighth  instant  was  presented  to  me  by  the  Sea- 
retary  of  War  on  the  eleventh,  and  I  have  consented  to  embark  onoa 
more  on  a  boundless  field  of  responsibility  and  trouble,  with  two  res- 
ervations. First,  that  the  principal  officers  in  the  line  and  of  the  staff 
shall  be  such  as  I  can  place  confidence  in ;  and  that  I  shall  not  be 
called  into  the  field  until  the  aimy  is  in  a  situation  to  require  my 
presence,  or  it  becomes  indispensable  by  the  urgency  of  circumstances; 
contributing  in  the  meanwhile  every  thing  in  my  power  to  its  efficiency 
and  oiganization,  but  nothing  to  the  public  expense,  until  I  am  in  a 
situation  to  incur  expense  myself.  It  will  be  needless,  after  giving  you 
this  information,  and  having  indelibly  engraved  on  my  mind,  the  assur- 
ance contained  in  your  letter  of  the  second  of  June,  to  add,  that  I  rely 
upon  yoUy  as  a  coadjutor  and  assistant  in  the  turmoils  I  have  consented 
to  encounter. 

'*  I  have  communicated  very  fully  with  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
the  several  matters  contained  in  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Pres- 
ident ;  who,  as  far  as  it  appears  by  them,  is  well  disposed  to  accommo- 
date.'' He  then  mentioned  his  recommendation  of  him  as  '*  Inspector- 
General  and  Major-General,"  and  of  Pinckney  and  Knox  next  in  order, 
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M  ff^jor-QenenJfl — informed  him  of  his  doubts  whether  PinokDegr 
would  consent  to  be  ranked  below  him ;  for  '*  with  respect,"  he  said,  ^  to 
my  friend,  General  Knox,  whom  I  loye  and  esteem,  I  haTo  ranked  him 
below  you  both.^'  *'  Under  the  view,"  taken  by  him  as  to  Pindmey,  he 
adds,  ^^tny  wuh  to  put  you  fint^  and  my  fear  of  losing  him,  is  not  a 
little  embarrassing.  But  why  ?  for  after  all  it  rests  with  the  President 
to  nse  his  pleasure.  I  shall  only  add,  therefore,  that,  as  the  welfare 
of  the  country  is  the  object  I  persoade  myself  we  all  have  in  view,  I 
shall  sangninely  hope,  that  smaller  matters  will  yield  to  measures 
wludi  hare  a  tendency  to  promote  it." 

On  the  receipt  of  Washington's  letter,  Pickering  com- 
manicated*  its  contents  to  Hamilton,  observing : 

^  At  all  events,  I  trust  that  the  same  genuine  patriotism  which  de- 
termined you  and  some  others  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  American 
ReTolntion,  and  by  your  talents  and  active  labors  to  swell  another's 
g^oiy,  will  prompt  you  again  to  come  forth  in  a  situation,  if  not  at  the 
h^ght  of  my  wishes  and  those  of  your  friends,  certainly  in  a  situation 
in  which  you  can  render  invaluable  services,  and  as  certainly  obtain  a 
large  share  of  honor  and  of  military  fiune." 

Hamilton  replied  the  next  day : 

**  I  had  contemplated  the  possibility  that  Knox  might  come  into 
service,  and  was  content  to  be  second  to  him,  if  thought  indispensable. 
Pinckney^  if  placed  over  me,  puts  me  a  grade  lower.  I  don't  believe  it 
to  be  necessary.  I  am  far  from  certain,  that  he  will  not  be  content  to 
serve  under  me ;  but  I  am  willing  that  the  aflfair  should  be  so  managed 
as  that  the  relative  ranks  may  renudn  open  to  future  settlement,  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  which  has  been  contemplated. 
I  am  not,  however,  ready  to  say,  that  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Inspector-General,  with  the  rank  and  command  of  Migor 
General,  on  the  principle,  that  eveiy  officer  of  higher  rank  in  the  late 
army,  who  may  be  appointed,  is  to  be  above  me.  I  am  frank  to  own 
that  this  will  not  accord  with  my  opinion  of  my  own  pretensions,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  fall  &r  short  of  public 
opinion.    Few  have  made  so  many  sacrifices  as  myself.    To  few  would 

*  July  16. 
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a  change  of  ntuatioii  for  a  military  appointment  be  00  injurioua  as  to 
mys^.  If  with  this  sacrifioe,  I  am  to  be  degraded  below  mj  just  daim 
in  public  opinion,  ought  I  to  acquiesce  ?  " 

Pickering  ivmediately  answered,  stating  the  fact  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  list  in 
Washington's  handwriting  previously  mentioned.  "  Your 
nomination/'  he  says,  *'  stands  first  as  above — *  A.  Hamil- 
ton of  New  York,  Inspector-Grcneral,  with  the  rank  of 
Major-General.'  Pardon  me  for  repudiating  exceedingly 
the  idea  of  your  being  made  subordinate  to  Knox.  No- 
body ever  thought  of  such  a  thing." 

On  the  same  day,  Governor  Jay  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  fully  confirming  the  views  he  had  expressed 
to  Washington.  Having  stated  his  gratification  at  the 
acceptance  of  the  chief  command  by  Washington,  and 
his  solicitude  that  the  other  appointments  to  the  army 
should  be  adapted  to  the  emergency,  he  added : 

''I  cannot  conceal  fh>m  you  my  solicitude,  that  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  be  brought  forward  in  a  manner  corresponding 
with  his  talents  and  services.  It  appears  to  me,  that  his  former  mili- 
tary station  and  character,  taken  in  connection  with  his  late  important 
place  in  the  Administration,  would  justify  measuring  his  rank  by  his 
merit  and  value.  Pardon  these  hints;  I  know  that  these  matters  are 
not  within  my  department,  but  they  occupy  my  mind  continually." 
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When  Washington's  list  of  officers  was  received  by  the 
President,  be  prepared  a  message^*  in  wbicb  tbe  names 
of  Hamilton,  Pinckney  and  Knox  were  placed  in  this  or- 
der. Previous  to  preparing  this  message,  be  remarked, 
*^that  Colonel  Hamilton  (former  rank  considered,)  was 
not  entitled  to  stand  so  high,  and  that  be  did  not  know 
what  were  the  merits  which  gave  Pinckney  preference  to 
Knox.  McHenry  mentioned  Washington's  opinions,  and 
to  prevent  misconception,  showed  the  President  his  letter 
to  Hamilton.  It  appeared  to  McHenry  at  the  time  that 
these  objections  were  overcome.  The  next  day,  however, 
the  President  recurred  to  them,  saying,  that  *'  be  could 
not  think  of  placing  Hamilton  before  Knox,"  wbo,  ^  for 
various  reasons,  (among  others,  his  former  rank  in  the 
army)  was  clearly  entitled  to  rank  next  to  Washington. 
He  finally  agreed  to  follow  Washington's  arrangement, 
on  the  Secretary's  admitting  that  ^  any  of  the  parties,  if 
dissatisfied  with  the  order  of  arrangement,  might  have 
their  claims  discussed  and  settled  by  a  board  of  officers  or 
tbe  Commander-in-chief."  The  message  was  laid  before 
the  Senate,  and  the  Generals  were  confirmed  in  the  order 

«  Washington*!  WriOngi.    McHeni^  to  WMhingtoo,  Sept  19, 1798,  zL 
642. 
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stated  When  the  nominations  were  taken  up  for  consid- 
eration,  some  of  the  Senators,  who  knew  the  President's 
antipathy  to  Hamilton,  proposed  to  act  on  his  nomination, 
and  to  defer  their  decision  on  the  other  two  till  the  next 
day,  lest  if  all  were  approved  on  th^  same  day,  in  which 
case  all  their  commissions  would  bear  the  same  date,  the 
President  should  derange  that  order,  and  raise  Pinckney 
and  Knox  above  Hamilton.  But  the  constant  usage  being 
referred  to,  founded  on  a  resolve  of  the  old  Congress,  that 
persons  nominated  and  approved  on  the  same  day  should 
take  rank  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  nominated 
and  approved,  and  that  surely  the  President  would  not 
violate  the  rule,  the  nominations  were  all  confirmed.*  Tc 
prevent  embarrassment,  Hamilton  wrote  to  Washington 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  disclosing  to  him  his  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  the  higher  rank  to  public  considerations. 

*'  Your  letter  of  the  foarteenth  instSDt  did  not  reach  me  till  after 
the  appointments  mentioned  in  it  were  made.  I  see  clearly  in  what 
has  heen  done  a  new  mark  of  yoar  confidence,  which  I  value  as  I  ought 
to  do.  With  regard  to  the  delicate  subject  of  the  relative  rank  of  the 
Major-Generals,  it  is  very  natural  for  me  to  be  a  partial  judge ;  and  it 
18  not  very  easy  for  me  to  speak  upon  it.  If  I  know  myself,  however, 
this  at  least  I  may  say,  that  were  I  convinced  of  injustice  bemg  done  to 
others  in  my  favor,  I  should  not  hesitate  even  to  volunteer  a  correction 
of  it  as  fiir  as  my  consent  could  avail.  But  in  a  case  like  this,  am  I 
not  to  take  the  opinion  of  others  as  my  guide  ?  If  I  am,  the  conclusion 
is,  that  the  gentlemen  concerned  ought  to  acquiesce.  It  is  a  fact,  of 
which  there  is  a  flood  of  evidence,  that  a  great  majority  of  leading 
Federal  men  were  of  opinion,  that  in  the  event  of  your  declining  the 
oommand  of  the  army,  it  ought  to  devolre  upon  me ;  and  that  in  case 
of  your  acceptance,  which  everybody  ardently  desired,  the  place  of 
second  in  command  ought  to  be  mine.  It  is  not  for  me  to  examine 
the  justness  of  this  opinion.  The  illusions  of  self-love  might  be  ex- 
pected too  easily  to  give  it  credit  with  me.    But  finding  it  to  exist, 

•  Gibbirt  **  AdminiftratioD  of  Wasbbigton  and  Adamf,"  ii  90. 
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am  I  at  libeHy  to  seek  to  postpone  myself  to  others,  in  whose  haadi^ 
aooording  to  that  opinion,  the  public  interests  would  be  less  well  con- 
fided ?  Such  arftihe  reflections  which  would  haye  determined  me  to 
let  the  business  take  its  course. 

^  Mj  own  opinion,  at  the  same  time  is,  that  of  the  two  gentlemen 
postponed  to  me,  the  cause  of  complaint.  If  any,  applies  emphatically 
to  General  Knoz.  His  rank  in  the  army  was  much  higher  than  that 
either  of  Pinckney  or  mysel£  Pinckney's  pretensions  on  the  score  of 
real  serrice  are  not  eztensiTe ; — those  of  Knoz  are  far  greater.  Pinck- 
ney has  no  doubt  studied  tactics  with  great  care  and  assiduity.  But 
it  is  not  presumable,  that  he  is  as  well  yersed  in  the  tactics  of  a  Gen- 
eral as  Ehox,  Pinckney's  rank,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  only 
nominally  greater  than  mine.  It  was  indeed  of  more  ancient  date. 
But  when,  in  the  year  seyenteen  hundred  seyenty-seyen,  the  regiments 
of  artillery  were  multiplied,  I  had  good  reason  to  ezpect  that  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  them  would  haye  fallen  to  me  had  I  not  changed  my 
situation ;  and  this  in  all  probability  would  haye  led  further.  I  am 
aware  at  the  same  time  there  were  accidental  impediments  to  Pinck- 
ney's progress  in  preferment ;  but  an  accurate  comparison  would,  I 
imagine;  show  that  on  the  score  of  rank  merely,  the  daim  of  superior- 
ity on  his  part  is  not  strongly  marked.  As  to  military  service,  I  yeo- 
tnre  to  belieye,  that  the  general  understanding  of  the  late  army  would 
allow  a  considerable  balance  to  me.  As  to  ciyil  senrices  since  the  war« 
I  am  eztremely  mistaken,  if  in  the  minds  of  Federal  men  there  is 
any  comparison  between  us.  The  circumstances  of  the  moment,  it  is 
true,  giye  him  a  certain  Mat,  but  judicious  men  reduce  the  merit  to  the 
two  points  of  prudent  /ot^fearaTice  and  the  firmness  not  to  sacrifice  his 
country  by  base  compliance.  In  all  this,  it  is  yeiy  far  from  my  incli- 
nation to  detract  from  General  Pinckney.  I  haye  a  sincere  regard  for 
him,  and  hold  him  in  high  estimation.  At  the  same  time,  endeayoring 
to  yiew  the  matter  with  all  the  impartiality  which  my  situation  per- 
mits, I  must  conclude  that  General  Pinckney,  on  a  fair  estimate  of  cir- 
cumstances, ought  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  arrangement 

*<  After  saying  this  much,  I  add,  that  regard  to  the  public  interest 
ia  eyer  predominant  with  me ;  that,  if  the  gentlemen  concerned  are  dis- 
satisfied, and  the  seryioe  likely  to  suffer  by  the  preference  giyen  to  me, 
I  stand  ready  to  submit  our  relatiye  pretensions  to  an  impartial  decis- 
ion, and  to  waiye  the  preference.     It  shall  Nsysa  be  sjiin,  with  ant 
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^  Thus,  sir,  haTo  I  opened  my  heart  to  joa  with  ts  little  reserre, 
as  if  to  myself;  willing  rather  that  its  weaknesses  shoald  appear  than 
that  I  shoald  be  deficient  in  frankness.  I  will  only  add,  that  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  make  public  beforehand,  the  ultimate  intention  I 
hare  now  disclosed.  It  is  possible  the  difficulties  anticipated  may  not 
arise." 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  President 
abruptly  left  Philadelphia,  without  informing  either  the 
Secretaries  of  State  or  of  War  of  his  intended  departure. 
Wolcott  was  then  absent.  McHenry,  anxious  to  organize 
the  army  and  exceedingly  embarrassed,  wrote  to  the 
President,  suggesting  that  Hamilton  and  Knox  should  be 
called  into  immediate  service.  Adams  replied,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  August,  that  to  call  the  Generals  into  im- 
mediate service,  before  the  relative  rank  was  settled, 
would  be  attended  with  difficulty. 

'^  In  my  opinion,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  General  Knox  is  legally 
entitled  to  rank  next  to  Washington,  and  no  other  arrangement  will 
gife  satisfitction.  If  General  Washington  is  of  this  opinion,  and  toiU 
con$ent  to  U,  you  may  call  him  into  actual  service  as  soon  as  yon 
please.  The  consequence  of  this  will  be,  that  Pinckney  must  rank  be- 
fore Hamilton.  If  it  shall  be  consented  to,  that  the  rank  shall  be  Knox, 
Pinckney  and  Hamilton,  you  may  call  the  latter  too,  into  immediate 
serrioe^  when  you  please.  Any  bther  plan  will  occasion  long  delay  and 
much  confusion.  Tou  may  depend  upon  it,  the  five  New  England 
States  will  not  patiently  submit  to  the  humiliation  that  has  been  medi- 
tated for  them."  * 

*  The  opinioot  of  Adams  and  JeiFenon  with  regard  to  Washington  are 
mazked.  Tliiu  while  Adams  charges  him  with  meditating  *'  the  humiliation 
ef  the  &n  New  England  States,**  Jeflbrson  left  behind  him  this  extraordinaiy 
minute:  *'The  President**  (Washbgton)  ** speaking  with  Randolph  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  separation  of  the  Union  into  Northern  and  Southern,  said, 
he  had  made  ^p  kit  mind  to  remore  and  be  of  the  Northern.**  In  a  paper  in 
Jeffisnon*s  autograph,  endorsed  '*  Heads  of  Information  given  me  by  E.  Ban- 
dolph.'' 
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It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Knox  would  readily 
acquiesce  in  the  priority  of  Hamilton.  Washington 
sought  to  soothe  him  by  stating  at  large  the  grounds  on 
which  he  had  placed  Hamilton  first  in  rank. 

"  The  first  of  these  in  the  public  estimation.  Colonel  Hamilton,'^  is 
declared  to  me,  is  designated  to  be  second  in  command ;  with  some 
fears,  I  confess,  of  the  consequences,  although  I  must  acknowledge  at 
the  same  time,  that  I  hmno  not  where  a  more  competent  choice  could 
be  made.*'  Again,  he  wrote  him,  that  '*no  doubt  remained  m  his 
mind  that  Colonel  Hamilton  was  designated  second  in  command  (and 
first,  if  I  should  decline  in  acceptance.)  by  the  Federal  characters  at 
Congress,  whence  alone  any  thing  like  a  public  sentiment  relatifa 
thereto  could  be  deduced.  Although  his  services  during  the  war  were 
not  rendered  in  the  grade  of  a  general  officer,  yet  his  opportunities  and 
experience  could  not  be  short  of  those  of  the  officers  that  served  In  that 
rank.  Adding  these  to  the  important  trusts  reposed  in  him  in  various 
civil  walks  of  life,  he  will  be  found,  I  trust,  upon  as  high  ground  as 
most  men  in  the  United  States."  "  If,"  he  observed,  '<  there  has  been 
any  management  in  the  business,  it  has  been  concealed  from  me.  I 
have  had  no  agency  therein,  nor  have  I  conceived  a  thought  on  the 
subject  that  has  not  been  disclosed  to  you  with  the  utmost  sincerify 
and  frankness  of  heart." 

Knox  claimed,  that  all  appointments  made  in  the 
same  grade,  and  on  the  same  day,  were  to  be  governed 
by  the  former  relative  rank ;  and  declared,  that  such  a 
preference  would  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  his 
acceptance  of  a  commission. 

This  correspondence  Washington  enclosed  to  Hamil- 
ton. Professing  his  willingness,  if  that  would  satisfy 
Knox,  to  prefer  him  to  Pinckney,  he  urged  Hamilton  **  to 
devote  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  the  business  of  recruit- 
ing good  men,  and  the  choice  of  good  officers."  "  Write 
me  as  often  as  you  can  conveniently,  and  believe  me  to 
be  what  I  really  am,  your  sincere  and  aflfectionate  friend.** 
Hamilton  answered  on  the  twentieth  of  August  from  New 
York: 
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^It  IB  Tory  grateful  to  i^e  to  diacorer  in  etdi  niooeeding  circmn- 
ftanoe  a  new  mark  of  jour  Iriendship  towards  me.  Time  will  erinoe 
that  it  makes  the  impression  it  oagfat  on  mj  mind«  The  effect  which 
the  course  of  the  late  military  appointments  has  produced  on  (General 
Knox,  tbongh  not  unexpected,  is  very  painM  to  me.  I  have  a  respect- 
ful sense  of  his  pretensions  as  an  officer,  and  I  have  a  warm  personal 
regard  for  him.  My  embarrassment  is  not  inconsiderable  between 
these  sentiments  and  what  I  owe  to  a  reasonable  conduct  on  my  own 
part,  both  in  req;)ect  to  myself  and  to  the  public  It  is  a  fiiet,  that  a 
number  of  the  most  influential  men  hi  our  affairs  would  think,  in  waiv- 
ing the  preference  given  to  me,  I  acted  a  weak  part  in  a  personal  view ; 
and  General  Knox  is  much  mistaken,  if  he  does  not  believe  that  this 
sentiment  would  emphatically  prevail  in  that  region  to  which  he  sup- 
poses his  character  most  interesting— I  mean  New  England.  Yet,  my 
dear  Sir,  I  can  never  consent  to  see  you  serioudy  compromitted  or  em- 
barrassed. I  shall  cheerfully  place  myself  in  your  disposal,  and  facili- 
tate any  arrangement  you  may  think  for  the  general  good.  It  does 
not,  now,  however,  semn  necessary  to  precipitate  any  thbg.  It  may 
be  well  to  see  first,  what  part  General  Phxskney  will  act  when  he 
arrives." 

Soon  after,  Adams  took  the  decisive  step.  McHenry 
wrote  him  a  deferential  letter  on  the  twentieth  of  August, 
expressing  his  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  of  a 
departure  from  the  order  of  rank  prescribed  by  Washing- 
ton ;  reminded  him,  that  the  choice  of  the  Generals,  as 
well  as  their  military  rank,  proceeded  originally  and  ex« 
clusively  from  General  Washington,  and  that  he  had  no 
agency  direct  or  indirect,  either  before  or  while  at  Mount 
Vernon,  in  deciding  his  mind  as  to  the  choice  or  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  rank  of  those  he  had  selected.  That  he 
had  informed  him,  that  General  Washington  made  the 
right  to  name  the  General  officers  and  General  staff  a 
condition  of  his  acceptance^  and  he  had  presented  the  list 
to  him.  He  submitted  ^  to  his  serious  deliberation,  whether 
it  was  proper  or  expedient  to  attempt  an  alteration  in  the 
rank  in  question ;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  would  not  be  bet- 
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ter  to  transfer  the  decision  to  others,  than  undertake  to 
determine  it  himself." 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  the  President  replied : 

'*  My  i^inion  is,  and  always  has  been  dear,  that,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  the  order  of  nomination  or  of  recording  has  no  weight  or  effect ; 
bnt  that  officers  appointed  on  the  same  day,  in  whatever  order,  hare  a 
right  to  rank  according  to  anUeederU  Mrviees.*  I  made  the  nomination 
according  to  the  list  presented  by  yon  firom  General  Washington,  in 
hopes  that  rank  might  be  settled  among  them  bj  agreement  or  acqui- 
escence, believing  at  the  same  time,  and  expressing  to  yon  that  belief 
that  the  nomination  and  appointment  would  give  SdmUUm  no  com- 
tnand  at  aU^  nor  any  rank  before  any  Major-General.  This  is  my 
<qnnion  stilL  I  am  willing  to  settle  all  decisively  at  present,  (and  have 
no  iear  of  the  consequences,)  bj  dating  the  commissions — Knox  on  the 
first  day,  Pincknej  on  the  second,  Hamilton  on  the  third.  If  this 
course  is  not  taken,  and  the  commissions  are  all  made  out  on  the  same 
day,  I  tell  you  my  opinion  is  dear,  that  Hamilton  will  legally  rank 
after  Hand,  and  I  fear  even  after  Lee.  Tou  speak  to  m4  of  the  expe- 
diency of  attempting  an  alteration  in  the  rank  of  the  gentlemen  in 
question.  Tou  know,  sir,  that  no  rank  has  ever  been  settled  by  me. 
You  know  that  my  opinion  has  always  been,  as  it  now  is,  that  the  or^ 
der  of  names  in  the  nomination  and  record  was  of  no  consequence. 
Qeneral  Washmgton  has  through  the  whole  conducted  with  perfect 

*  Yet  on  the  7th  of  Maj,  1799,  when  no  personal  motive  longer  governed, 
hi  reply  to  McHenry,  who  recommended  that  the  **  relative  rank  at  the  dose 
of  the  revolntionaiy  war,  of  all  sadi  officers  as  had  served  in  that  war,  should 
govern,  liable  to  exceptions  in  case  of  extraordinary  service  or  merit,**  Adams 
wrote :  "  I  have  considered  the  subject  of  it  witii  as  much  attention  as  will 
be  necessary  to  agree  in  general  to  your  prindples.  Merit  I  consider,  howevei^ 
as  the  only  true  scale  of  graduation  in  the  army.  Servioes  and  rank  in  the  last 
war,  or  in  any  other  war,  are  only  to  be  ^^en  into  consideration  as  presumptive 
evidence  of  merit,  and  may  at  any  time  be  set  aside  by  contrary  proof.  Services 
and  rank  in  dvil  life  and  in  time  of  peace,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be*  forgotten 
or  neglected,  for  they  are  often  of  more  utility  and  consequence  to  the  pubbo 
than  militaiy  services.  Tlie  right,  authority,  and  duty  of  Government  In  dear 
cases  of  unusual  merit,  of  extraordinary  services,  or  uncommon  talent,  ought 
always  to  be  asserted  and  maintained,  and  conftantiy  hdd  up  to  the  view  of 
the  army.'*    Works  of  John  Adams,  viii  640. 
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iMmor  and  oondsten^.  I  said,  and  I  mj  now,  if  I  oonld  resign  him 
the  office  of  IVesident^  I  would  do  it  immediately,  and  with  the  highest 
I^easnre ;  but  I  noTer  said,  I  would  hold  the  office,  and  be  responsible 
for  its  ezerdse,  while  he  should  execute  it  He  has  always  said,  in  all 
his  letters,  that  these  points  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  Presi- 
dent.'' 

He  objected  to  a  reference  to  General  Washington,  or 
to  matual  and  amicable  accommodation,  because,  he  said, 
he  foresaw  it  would,  after  much  exasperation,  come  to 
him  at  last,  and  he  would  then  determine  it  exactly  as  he 
should  now — Knox — Pinckney— Hamilton.  He  added, 
**  There  has  been  too  much  intrigue  in  this  business  both 
with  General  Washington  and  me.  If  I  shall  ultimately 
be  the  dupe  of  it,  I  am  much  mistaken  in  myself."  *  *  * 

In  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  President,  com- 
missions for  the  three  Major-Generals  were  made  out, 
giving  precedence  in  date  to  Knox  and  Pinckney.  The 
Secretary  at  War  at  the  same  time  repelled  the  charge  oi 
intrigue,  and  asked  an  explanation  of  the  President ; 
stated  his  abhorrence  of  all  indirect  practices^  and  de* 
clared  his  readiness  to  retire. 

The  direction  which  this  matter  had  taken  was  ex- 
tremely embarrassing.  Hamilton* had  written  to  Mc- 
Henry  :* 

"  The  affiur  of  Greneral  Knox  perplexes  me.  I  wish  him  to  senre. 
I  am  pained  to  occasion  to  him  pain,  for  I  have  truly  a  warm  side  for 
him,  and  a  high  value  for  his  merits.  But  my  judgment  tells  me,  and 
all  I  consult  confirm  it,  that  I  cannot  reasonably  postpone  myself  in  a 
case  in  which  a  preference  so  important  to  the  public  in  its  present  and 
future  consequences  has  been  given  to  me.  In  denominating  the  pref- 
erence important,  I  do  not  intend  to  judge  whether  it  be  well  or  ill- 
founded.  In  either  case  its  tendency  is  important  I  am  willing  to 
confer,  to  adjust  amicably  with  the  advice  of  mutual  friends,  but  how 
can  I  abandon  my  pretensions  ?  " 

*  August  19. 
Vol.  VIL— 18 
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He  enclosed  him  the  draft  of  a  letter  to  be  addressed 
by  him  to  Greneral  Knox,  regretting  the  embarrassment 
which  had  arisen,  and  proposing  that  the  relative  rank 
should  be  left  to  future  decision. 

With  this  private  letter,  an  official  one  of  the  same 
date  was  also  sent. 

**  The  tenor  of  Qeneral  Knox's  letter,  transmitted  hj  you  and  now 
retnmed,  occasions  me  no  small  regret  and  embarrassment  My  es- 
teem and  friendship  for  that  gentleman  would  lead  me  far ;  bat  there 
!s  a  very  great  difficulty  in  waiving  a  station  to  which,  I  am  well  con- 
Tinoed,  I  have  been  called,  no  less  by  the  public  voice  of  this  country 
than  by  the  acts  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  of  the  President  and 
Senate.  The  intention  as  to  the  relative  grades  of  the  officers  appoint- 
ed, is  presumed  to  be  unequivocal.  It  is  believed,  that  the  rule  to  which 
General  Knox  refers,  can  have  no  application  to  the  case  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  army  at  a  new  epoch,  embracing  officers  not  previously 
in  aetual  service.  It  was  not  a  permanent  provision  of  law,  but  a  reg- 
ulation adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  late  army,  and  gov- 
erning, as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  only  in  the  cases  of  promotions  from 
lower  subsisting  grades  to  higher  ones.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very 
delicate  for  me  to  give  an  opinion  in  a  matter  in  which  I  am  so  per* 
sonally  interested." 

Two  days  after,*  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  him 
— stating  bis  belief  thiCt  Knox  would  not  serve. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  add,"  he  observed,  '^  that  from  the  first  mo- 
ment that  a  Commander-m-chief  was  thought  o^  no  name  was  men- 
tioned but  yours ;  for,  until  the  nomination  was  actually  made,  I  had 
no  suspicion  that  Qeneral  Washmgton  would  ever  again  enter  the  field 
of  war."    His  views  were  repeated  in  subsequent  letters. 

Hamilton  answered  with  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  sentiments  of  Pickering. 

^'I  shall  be  happy,"  he  said,  "  to  be  ranked  by  you  in  the  number 
of  your  friends.    The  course  of  the  thing  in  a  particular  quarter  does 

«  Auguft  21. 
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not  tvpnse.  Besides  the  direct  infloenoe  whkh  woald  be  exerted,  I 
am  aware  that  the  cvoamstances  of  the  late  election  for  President  haro 
made  some  unfortunate  impreasions.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  I  am 
anthorized  by  his  own  communications  to  me  to  believe,  will  not  easily 
relinquish  the  original  spirit  of  the  primitire  arrangement;  but  in 
the  last  resort,  I  shall  be  inclined  to  have  much  deference  for  his 
wishes.  It  is  important  he  should  well  understand,  what  I  verily  be- 
lieve to  be  an  undoubted  fact,  that  New  England  would  rather  sec 
high  command  in  my  hands,  than  in  those  of  (General  Knox." 

Soon  after  the  determination  of  Adams  to  place  Ham- 
ilton  below  the  other  Majof-Generals,  very  strong  let- 
ters were  addressed  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  State 
to  Washington. — "  Every  public  man,"  it  was  observed 
in  one  of  them,  "  except  the  President,  feels  that  no  offi- 
cer ought  to  intervene  between  you  and  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton. Of  all  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  New 
England,  whose  opinions  I  have  heard,  not  one  ever  en- 
tertained the  idea  that  Hamilton  should  be  second  to  any, 
but  you." — Apologizing  for  his  frank  communication  as 
to  Adams,  Pickering  remarked,  **  Although  I  respect  the 
President  for  many  great  and  excellent  qualities,  I  cannot 
.  respect  his  errors,  his  prejudices,  or  his  passions." — **  The 
fact  is,  that  the  President  has  an  extreme  aversion  to 
Colonel  Hamilton  ;  a  personal  resentment ;  and  if  he  fol- 
lowed his  own  wishes  and  feelings  alone,  would  scarcely 
have  given  him  the  rank  of  a  Brigadier." 

On  the  sixth  of  September,  McHenry,  urged  to  com- 
mence the  organization  of  the  army,  informed  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  purpose  to  make  out  the  commissions,  giving 
Knox  and  Pinckney  precedence  to  Hamilton,  whom  he 
apprised  of  this  intention.  Willing  as  Hamilton  had  been, 
at  an  early  stage  of  this  affair,  to  yield  priority  both  to 
Knox  and  Pinckney,  as  seen  in  his  letters  to  Washington 
and  to  Colonel  Pickering,  the  matter  had  assumed  a  form 
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which  he  felt  did  not  peimit,  unless  and  solely  in  accord- 
ance with  Washington's  expressed  desire,  his  relinquish- 
ing the  rank  to  which  he  was  by  the  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment entitled.  He  wrote,*  in  answer  to  McHenry,  **  My 
mind  is  unalterably  made  up.  I  shall  certainly  not  hold 
the  commission  on  the  plan  proposed,  and  only  wait  an 
official  communication  to  say  so." 

The  Secretary  at  War  replied,!  "  I  do  not,  I  cannot 
blame  you  for  your  determination.  Mr.  Pickering,  Mr. 
Wolcott,  and  Mr.  Stoddert  have  agreed  to  make  a  re- 
spectful representation  on  the  subject  to  the  President.** 
On  the  thirteenth  of  the  same  month,  the  President  re- 
plied to  McHenry : 

"  I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  sixth,  and  approve  of  your  de- 
termination to  make  oat  the  (Commissions  in  the  order  of  Knox  on  the 
first  day,  Pinckney  on  the  second,  and  Hamilton  on  the  third.  This 
being  done,  you  may  call  Generals  Knox  and  Hamilton  into  service  as 
soon  as  you  please.  Tour  request  to  be  informed  whether  I  attach  any 
portion  of  the  intrigues,  which  I  alluded  to,  if  any  have  been  employed, 
to  you,  is  reasonable ;  and  I  have  no  scruple  to  acknowledge  that  your 
conduct  through  the  whole  towards  me  has  been  candid.  I  have  sus- 
pected, however,  that  extraordinary  pains  were  taken  with  you,  to 
impress  upon  your  mind  that  the  pubHc  opinion  and  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  Federalists  was,  that  General  Hamilton  might  be  the  first, 
and  even  Commander-in-Chief;  that  you  might  express  tiiis  opinion 
to  General  Washington  more  forcibly  than  I  should  have  done ;  and 
that  this  determined  him  to  make  the  arrangement  as  he  did.  If  this 
suspicion  was  well-founded,  I  doubt  not  you  made  the  representation 
with  integrity.  I  am  not,  and  never  was,  of  the  opinion  that  the  pub- 
lic opinion  demanded  General  Hamilton  for  the  first,  and  I  am  now 
dear  that  it  never  expected  nor  desired  any  such  thing.  The  question 
"being  now  settled,  the  responsibility  for  which  I  take  upon  myself  I 
have  no  hard  thoughts  concerning  your  conduct  in  this  business,  and  I 
hope  you  will  make  your  mind  easy  ooncemmg  it." 

*  September  8.  f  September  10. 
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After  much  reflection,  a  communication  was  prepared 
to  be  submitted  to  the  President  by  Wolcott  and  Mc- 
Henry  ; — but,  to  avoid  giving  oflicial  advice  the  semblance 
of  official  authority,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  letter  should 
be  written  by  Wolcott  alone,  who  had  been  absent  from 
the  seat  of  government  while  this  subject  was  pending. 

This  letter  •  disproved  the  inference  from  the  resolve 
of  the  old  Congress,  by  showing,  that  it  was  of  a  partial 
application,  and  by  referring  to  a  general  resolution, 
which  declared  that  in  all  elections  of  the  same  day,  to 
commands  of  the  same  rank,  the  officers  shall  take  rank 
according  to  their  election,  and  the  entry  of  their  "*  names 
in  the  minutes ;  and  their  commissions  shall  be  numbered 
to  show  their  priority.'*  It  also  referred  minutely  to  the 
conditions  of  Washington's  acceptance,  and  to  facts,  to 
show,  that  Adams  contemplated  }Iamilton's  priority  at 
the  time  of  the  nomination,  and  that  the  Senate  had  the 
same  purposcf 

"  General  Hamilton's  pretensions  are,  however,  seconded  hy  the 
wishes  of  General  Washington,  and  by  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  wisest  and  most  efficient  supporters  of  the  goyemment,  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States ;  the  political  enemies  of  both  are  the  same, 
but  while  they  respect  and  confide  in  the  great  talents  of  the  former, 
thej  estimate  the  abUities  of  the  latter  by  a  different  scale." 

Motives  of  the  largest  public  consideration  were  add- 
ed, urging  Hamilton's  priority. 

A  letter  was  also  presented  to  the  President  by  Cabot, 
which  had  been  prepared  in  concert  with  Ames  and  Hig- 
ginson,  showing  the  priority  of  Hamilton's  claims,  and 
discussing  the  precedents  to  prove  his  title  to  the  superior 

»  September  17. 

f  "  Admmistration  of  Washington  and  Adams,"  ii.  98. 

X  Cabot  wrote  to  a  member  of  the  Cabinet:  '*Hnst  it  not  become  a  max- 
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Washington  felt  extreme  indignation  at  the  course 
taken  by  Adams.  Regarding  it  as  a  direct  breach  of  the 
compact  under  which  his  appointment  had  been  accepted, 
be  wrote  to  the  Secretary  at  War  on  the  sixteenth  of 
September: 

'^  I  cao  peroeiTe  pretty  clearly,  that  the  matter  is.  or  very  soon  will 
be,  brought  to  the  altematife  of  sobmitting  to  the  President's  Ibi^get- 
Iblness  of  what  I  conndered  a  oompact  or  oonditioii  <^  aceeptanoe  of  the 
appointment  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  honor  me ;  or  to  return  him 
my  commission ;  and  as  that  compact  was  ultimately,  and  at  the  time 
declared  to  him,  through  youy  in  your  letter  written  from  this  place, 
and  the  strong  part  of  it  inserted  after  it  was  first  drawn,  at  my  re- 
quest, to  aroid  misconception,  I  conceire  I  hare  a  right,  and  accordingly 
ask  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  it  Tou  will  recollect,  too,  that  my 
acceptance  being  conditional,  I  requested  you  to  take  the  commission 
back,  that  it  might  he  restored  or  annulled  according  to  the  President's 
determination,  to  accept  or  reject  the  terms  on  which  I  had  offered  to 
serre ;  and  that,  but  for  your  assuring  me,  that  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference whether  I  retained  or  returned  it,  and  conceiving  that  the  lat- 
ter might  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  distnust,  it  would  have  been 
done.  Subsequent  events  evince,  that  it  wouM  have  been  a  measure 
of  utility ;  for  though  the  case,  in  principle,  is  the  same,  y6t  such  a  me- 
mento of  the  fact  could  not  so  easily  have  been  forgotten." 

While  waiting  a  short  time  for  information  which 
would  justify  him  in  addressing  the  President,  Washing* 
ton  also  wrote  to  Hamilton — ^  Until  the  result  of  this  is 
known,  I  hope  you  will  suspend  a  final  decision,  and  let 
matters  remain  in  statu  quo  till  you  hear  again  from  your 
affectionate  George  Washington." 

Im  never  to  be  violated,  that  the  Preddent  shall  be  alwayi  accompanied  by 
those  whom  he  has  selected  to  assist  him  in  canying  on  the  Executive  gov- 
ernment ?  If  at  any  time  he  is  absent  for  the  benefit  of  relaxation,  let  it  be 
adhered  to,  that  be  does  no  business,  and  gives  no  opinions.  If  some  system 
like  this  is  not  established,  there  wiU  be  no  order  nor  consistency  in  our 
aflairs.** 
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''Toar  obliging  &Yor,"  HaiknilUm  answered,*  ^hts  duly  come  to 
hand.  I  see  in  it  a  new  proof  of  sentiments  towards  ihe  whidi  are 
truly  gratifying.  But  permit  mo  to  add  my  request  to  the  suggestions 
of  your  own  prudence,  that  no  personal  considerations  for  me  may  in- 
duce more  on  your  part  than  on  mature  reflection  you  may  think  due 
to  public  motives.  It  is  extremely  foreign  to  my  wish  to  create  to  you 
the  least  embarrassment^  especially  in  times  like  the  present,  when  it 
is  more  than  ever  necessary,  that  the  interest  of  the  whole  should  be 
paramountly  consulted.  I  shall  striotiy  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tion in  the  close  of  your  letter." 

Id  the  mean  time  Washington  had  addressed  a  strong, 
studied,  formal  representation  to  the  President.*  In 
terms  of  due  respect  be  announced  to  him  his  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  change  he  had  made  in  the  relative  rank  of 
the  Major-Generals,  and  his  contemplated  appointment 
of  an  Adjutant-General  without  intimation  to  him  ;  ex- 
pressed his  discontent  at  being  appointed  to  the  command 
without  being  consulted,  and  without  ascertaining  the 
terms  on  which  he  would  accept  it.  Having  stated  that 
the  conditions  of  his  acceptance  were  made  known 
through  the  Secretary  at  War,  he  proceeded  to  detail 
the  manner  in  which  the  stimulations  he  had  made 
were  disregarded.  "  In  the  arrangement  made  by  me 
with  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  three  Major-Generals 
stood — Hamilton,  Pincknby,  Knox  ;  and  in  this  order  I 
expected  their  commissions  would  be  dated.  This,  I  con- 
ceive, must  have  been  the  understanding  of  the  Senate, 
and  certainly  was  the  expectation  of  all  those  with  whom 
I  have  conversed.  But  you  have  been  pleased  to  order 
the  last  to  be  first  and  the  first  last."  Having  also  pointed 
to  the  President's  course  as  to  the  appointment  of  an  Ad- 
jutant-General, he  dwelt  with  much  earnestness  on  the 

•  September  80. 

f  September  26,  1798.    WashiDgtoxi's  Writings,  xL  804. 
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motives  which  governed  him,  and  ought  to  have  governed 
in  the  selection  of  the  general  staff,  in  a  war  sach  as 
would  probably  be  waged  by  France. — Having  stated 
his  own  full  knowledge  of  the  strong  opinion  that  Hamil- 
ton ought  to  be  second  in  command,  he  called  upon  the 
President  to  explain,  after  his  own  distinct  indication  of 
Hamilton  for  that  command,  why  the  order  of  appoint- 
ment had  been  changed,  denying  the  ground  taken,  that 
the  relative  rank  of  the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  Revo- 
lution ought  to  decide  their  present  rank,  and  showing 
the  consequences  of  such  a  rule,  in  giving  a  precedence 
to  officers  without  regard  to  their  qualifications. 

"  It  is  an  iiiTtdioas  task  at  all  times,"  he  obserred,  "  to  draw  com- 
parisons, and  I  shall  ayoid  it  as  much  as  possible ;  but  I  hcwe  no  henta- 
turn  in  declaring,  that,  if  the  public  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  service$  of 
Colonel  Hamilton  in  the  military  line,  the  post  he  was  destined  to  fill 
foiU  not  he  eaeily  supplied;  and  that  this  is  the  sentiment  of  the  pub- 
lic. I  think  I  can  venture  to  pronounce.  Although  Golonel  Hamiltoa 
has  never  acted  in  the  character  of  a  General  officer,  yet  his  opportu- 
nities, as  the  principal  and  most  confidential  aid  of  the  Commander  in- 
chief^  afibrded  him  the  means  of  viewing  every  thing  on  a  larger  scale 
than  those  whose  attention  was  confined  to  divisions  or  brigades,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  correspondences  of  the  Commander-in-chie^  or  of 
the  various  orders  to,  or  transactions  with,  the  General  staff  of  the 
army. 

"These  advantages,  and  his  having  served  with  usefulness  in  the 
old  Congress,  in  the  General  Convention,  and  having  filled  one  of  the 
most  important  Departments  of  government  with  acknowledged  abili- 
ties and  integrity,  have  placed  him  on  high  ground,  and  made  him  a 
conspicuous  character  in  the  United  States,  and  even  in  Europe.  To 
these,  as  a  matter  of  no  small  consideration,  it  may  be  added,  that  as  a 
lucrative  practice  in  the  line  of  his  profession  is  his  most  certain  de- 
pendence, the  inducement  to  relinquish  it  must  in  some  degree  be  com- 
mensurate. By  some,  he  is  considered  an  ambitious  man,  and  there- 
fore a  dangerous  one.  That  he  is  ambitious  I  shall  readily  grant,  but 
it  is  of  that  laudable  kind  which  prompts  a  man  to  excel  in  whatever 
he  takes  in  hand.    He  is  enterprising,  quick  in  his  perceptions,  and  his 
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jndgineiit  intnitiYely  great;  qualities  essential  to  a  military  character, 
•ad  therefore  I  repeat,  that  his  loss  will  be  irreparable. 

^  With  respect  to  General  Knox,  I  can  say  with  truth,  there  is  no 
man  in  the  United  States  with  whom  I  have  been  in  habits  of  greater 
Intimacy,  no  one  whom  I  haye  loved  more  nncerely,  nor  any  for  whom 
I  have  had  a  greater  friendship.  But  esteem,  love  and  friendship  can 
hare  no  influence  on  my  mind,  when  I  conceive  that  the  subjugation  of 
our  GoTemment  and  Independence  are  the  subjects  aimed  at  by  the 
enemies  of  our  peace,  and  when  possibly  our  all  is  at  stake." 

He  then  stated  the  fact  that  he  had  written  to  General 
Knoxy  giving  him  his  reasons  for  desiring  the  selection  of 
Pinckney  as  a  General^  and  his  "opinion  fully  with  re- 
spect to  the  relative  situation  of  himself  and  Colonel 
Hamilton,  not  expecting  the  difficulties  which  have  oc- 
curred " — and  again  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
course  with  regard  fo  the  appointment  of  an  Adjutant- 
General.  After  commenting  on  the  delay  in  recruiting 
troops,  Washington  closed  this  earnest  letter  in  these 
terms: 

"I  have  addressed  you,  sir,  with  openness  and  candor,  and  I  hope 
with  respect,  requesting  to  be  mformed,  whether  your  determination 
to  reverse  tiie  order  of  the  three  M%|or-Generals  is  final,  and  whether 
you  mean  to  appoint  another  Adjutant-General  without  my  concur- 


This  communication  clearly  indicated  Washington's 
determination  to  resign  his  commission  should  Hamilton 
not  be  placed  second  in  command.  While  waiting  the 
President's  answer,  he  enclosed  to  the  Secretary  at  War 
the  draft  of  this  letter,  **  not  to  be  divulged,"  he  enjoined, 
^unless  the  result  should  make  it  necessary  for  me  to 
proceed  to  the  final  step." 

Adams  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  trifle  with  Wash- 
ington.     With   the  consequences  of  his  own  conduct 
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clearly  before  him  resulting  in  inevitable  disgrace,  on  the 
ninth  of  October,  he  wrote  this  characteristic  reply : 

"  Sir, — ^I  reocived  yesterday  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honor  to 
write  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September.  Ton  request  to  be  informed 
whether  my  determination  to  reverse  the  order  of  the  three  Mi^r- 
Qenerals  is  final,  and  whether  I  mean  to  appoint  another  A^jntant- 
Qeneral  without  your  concurrenoe.  I  presume,  that  before  this  day 
you  haye  reoeired  information  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  I  some 
time  ago  signed  the  three  commissions,  and  dated  them  on  the  same 
day,  in  hopes,  similar  to  yours,  that  an  amicahle  adjustment  or  acqui- 
escence might  take  place  among  the  gentlemen  themselves.  But,  if 
these  hopes  shall  he  disappointed,  and  controversies  should  arise,  they 
will  of  course  be  submitted  to  you  as  Commander-in-chief,  I  was  dd- 
termined  to  eonflrm  that  judgment.  Because  whatever  construction 
may  bo  put  upon  the  resolutions  of  the  ancient  Congress,  which  have 
been  applied  to  this  case,  and  whether  they  are  at  all  applicable  to  it 
or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  that,  by  the  present  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  has  the  authority  to  determine  the 
rank  of  oflDcers.  I  have  been  for  some  time  prepared  in  my  own  mind 
to  nominate  Mr.  Dayton  to  be  Adjutant-General,  in  case  of  the  refusal 
of  Mr.  North.  Several  others  have  occurred,  and  been  suggested  to 
me,  but  none  who,  in  point  of  science  or  literature,  political  and  military 
merit,  or  energy  of  character,  appears  to  be  equal  to  him.  I  have  no 
exclusive  attachment  to  him  or  any  other.  If  you  have  any  other  in 
contemplation,  I  pray  yon  to  mention  him  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
who  may  fill  up  his  commission  immediately  in  case  Mr.  North  de- 
clines. I  hope  your  own  health  and  that  Mrs.  Washington's  are  per- 
fbct  Mine  is  very  indifierent,  and  Mrs.  Adams's  extremely  low. 
Confined  to  the  bed  of  sickness  for  two  months,  her  destiny  is  still 
very  precarious,  and  mine  in  consequence  of  it  With  great  respect,  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant" 

Washington's  decision  was  immediately  communicated 
by  him  to  Hamilton.  Knox,  on  being  informed  of  Ham- 
ilton's priority,  declined  the  appointment.  Pinckney  ac« 
cepted  it  cheerfully. 

He  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 
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''It  was  intimated  to  me  on  mj  arriYm],  that  it  had  been  doubted 
whether  I  would  aooeptr  my  appointment,  as  General  Hamilton,  who 
was  of  inferior  rank  to  me  in  the  last  wu*,  was  ranked  before  me  in  the 
new  arrangement  I  declared  then,  and  still  declare,  it  was  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  I  saw  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Major-Gen- 
erals, and  I  ai^auded  the  discernment  which  had  placed  him  there. 
I  knew  that  his  talents  in  war  were  great,  that  he  had  a  genius  capable 
of  forming  an  extensive  military  plan,  and  a  spirit  courageous  and  en- 
terprising, equal  to  the  ezecutioQ  of  it."  * 

The  General  staff  was  now  completed,!  and  Hamilton 
was  called  into  service.  The  Secretary  at  War  applied 
to  the  President  for  authority  to  request  the  attendance 
of  Washington  at  the  seat  of  government ;  the  object  be- 
ing, in  concert  with  Hamilton  and  Pinckney,  to  select 
persons  to  fill  the  military  appointments,  and  to  devise  a 
system  for  raising,  sustaining,  disciplining,  and  distribut- 
ing the  army.  The  necessity  of  beginning  to  recruit  was 
specially  urged. 

Several  months  after,  Hamilton,  having  the  opportu- 
nity offered  in  the  transmission  of  letters  received  by  him, 
addressed  to  General  Knox,  wrote  to  him  thus : 

"  My  judgment  tells  me,  I  ought  to  be  silent  on  a  certain  subject ; 
but  my  heart  advises  otherwise,  my  heart  has  always  been  the  master 
of  my  judgment.  Belieye  me,  I  have  felt  much  pain  at  the  idea  that 
any  circumstance  personal  to  me  should  have  deprived  the  public  of 
your  services  or  occasioned  to  you  the  smallest  dissatisfaction. 

"  Be  persuaded  also,  that  the  views  of  others,}  Bot  my  own,  have 

*  Hamilton's  Woriu,  vi.  878. 

f  BurrwaB  in  contemplation  as  Qoarter-Master-General,  but  Pickering 
writes,  *'  CoL  Bnrr  cannot  be  Q.  M.  G.  It  is  impossible  that  Gen.  Washing- 
ton should  confide  in  him,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  appointed.** 

{  To  a  cavil  raised  on  the  expression,  that  "  the  views  of  others,  not  hu 
OWN,  have  given  shape  to  what  has  taken  place,**  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  lacts  that  Hamilton,  in  reply  to  Washington,  suggested  for  himself  only  the 
place  of  "  InqpectoT-General  with  rank  in  the  line,"  and  that  that  nomination 
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ghren  shape  to  what  has  taken  place,  and  that  there  has  been  a  serious 
straggle  between  my  respect  and  attachment  for  yon,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  duty.  This  sounds,  I  know,  like  affectation,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  truth.  In  a  case  in  which  such  great  public  interests  were 
concerned,  it  seemed  to  me  the  part  of  reason  and  propriety,  not  to 
ezerdse  an  opinion  of  my  own,  but  to  leave  that  of  others,  who  could 
influence  the  issue,  to  take  a  firee  course.  In  saying  thus  much,  my 
only  motive  is  to  preserve,  if  I  may,  a  claim  on  your  friendly  disposir 
tion  towards  me,  and  to  give  you  some  evidence  that  my  regard  for 
you  is  unabated.    Adieu,  my  dear  sir,  very  mudi  yours." 

WM  propoeed  by  Washington  in  order  ihat  Hamilton  thoold  be  secxmd  in 
command ;  that  hit  being  placed  firsi  in  the  list  of  Migor-Generals  was  the 
act  of  Washington,  whose  opinion  was  fbrtified  by  othen,  the  most  leading 
men  of  the  coontiy,  and  in  aocordaooe  with  the  intention  of  the  Senate ;  and 
that  as  long  as  self-req>eot  permitted,  and  the  question  stood  in  a  fonn  to  jot- 
iify  it,  he  was  willing  to  waive  the  higher  rank  both  to  Knox  and  Pinckney ; 
thongh  not  convinced  he  owed  this  sacrifice  to  any  sense  of  pnblio  dnty.   . 
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CHAPTER    CXLV. 

Whiia  this  attempt  of  the  President  to  violate  the  stipu- 
lation under  which  Washington  accepted  the  chief  com- 
mand alarmed  the  leading  friends  of  the  Administration, 
the  public  mind  was  kept  in  constant  agitation  by  intelli- 
gence from  abroad. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  Bonaparte  sailed  from 
Toulon  with  a  large  fleet  and  a  select  army  accompanied 
by  his  most  confidential  officers.  Intense  anxiety  per- 
vaded Europe  as  to  the  object  of  this  expedition.  The 
prevalent  opinion  was,  that  these  troops  were  to  be  dis- 
embarked on  the  coast  of  Spain  in  the  vicinity  of  Malaga ; 
thence  to  cross  to  Portugal ; — that  the  Peninsula  would 
be  subjugated  ;  and  reinforced  by  the  fleets  at  Cadiz  and 
in  the  Tagus ;  that  Bonaparte  would  plant  his  standard  in 
the  Brazils,  reduce  South  America  under  French  domina- 
tion, and,  with  her  treasures  at  command,  pursue  ulterior 
designs  against  the  United  States.  In  England  it  was  be- 
lieved, that  Ireland  was  his  object,  and  that  this  circuitous 
route  had  been  taken  to  escape  the  British  navy.  But  the 
Insurrection  there  had  been  premature.  Its  chiefs  were 
without  talent  or  system,  and  England,  roused  to  una- 
nimity by  the  threat  of  invasion,  confided  in  her  ability  to 
defend  herself  and  to  protect  her  sister  kingdom.  Con- 
ferences meanwhile  were  slowly  progressing  at  Rastadt, 
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of  which  the  sole  object,  on  the  part  of  the  Directory, 
was  procrastination.  It  was  called  the  ''  Eternal  Con- 
gress.'' Distrustful  of  the  issue,  Austria  was  increasing 
her  armies,  had  gained  Russia  as  an  ally,  and  was  holding 
Naples  in  check  ;  anxiously  awaiting  the  determination 
of  Prussia  before  she  recommenced  hostilities.  Thus  the 
state  of  Europe  was  wholly  unsettled,  nor  was  it  possible, 
except  from  the  wide  propagation  of  French  opinions,  to 
divine  what  would  be  the  issue*  Thi^t  France  did  not 
push  her  victories  was  to  be  ascribed  to  her  embarrassed 
finances,  exhausted  by  her  long*continued  exertions ;  and 
to  the  jealousy  in  the  Directory  of  the  fast  approaching 
supremacy  of  the  military  power. 

As  to  the  United  States  no  real  change  in  her  policy 
had  taken  place.  Immediate  hostilities  were  not  contem- 
plated. These  were  postponed  in  the  hope  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  would  gain  the  ascendency  ;  and  that  thus 
all  the  advantages  she  desired  would  be  attained.  Unin- 
formed of  the  recent  act  of  Congress  abolishing  the  con- 
sular convention,  at  the  very  moment  T-alleyrand  was 
holding  a  delusive  negotiation  with  Gerry,  the  appoint- 
ment was  announced  of  a  Consul-General  and  of  consuls 
and  vice-consuls,  to  be  stationed  in  the  several  ports  of 
the  United  States.  A  corps  of  revolutionary  missionaries 
— men,  who  had  proved  their  skill  as  the  fomentors  of 
discord  in  other  countries,  were  to  be  planted  here,  after 
the  Directory  had  expelled,  with  grossest  marks  of  con- 
tumely, the  public  envoys  of  the  country.  At  the  same 
time,  Havre  was  added  to  the  number  of  ports  from 
which  the  American  commerce  was  excluded. 

Experiments  had  been  in  the  mean  time  made  upon 
Gerry.  The  attempts  to  inveigle  him  into  a  negotiation 
were  at  first  private,  and  under  an  injunction  of  secrecy 
towards  his  colleagues.     A  new  proposal  was  made  to 
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him  by  Talleyrand  to  stipulate  a  loan  now,  to  be  paid  after 
the  war,  in  supplies  of  American  produce  for  St.  Domingo 
and  the  French  Islands.  Gerry  favored  this  proposal.  His 
colleagues  rejected  it.  Gerry  corrected  the  remonstrance! 
of  Marshall — but  ultimately  refused  to  sign  it.  It  was 
evident,  while  the  other  envoys  remained  in  Paris,  Gerry 
would  be  controlled  by  them.  Talleyrand  then  hoping 
they  would  retire,  offered  to  treat  with  the  "impartial** 
member  of  the  Commission.  Marshall  informed  him,  that 
neither  of  them  was  authorized  to  negotiate  singly,  and 
that  no  two  of  them  were  disposed  to  withdraw.  They . 
would  have  withdrawn  before,  but  for  the  apprehension 
that  Gerry  would  remain,  and  thus  promote  the  purposes 
of  France,  to  continue  her  depredations — to  appear  to  be 
willing  to  treat — and  thus  to  avoid  a  final  issue  with  this 
country.  In  Gerry  were  found  dispositions  which  suited 
her.  It  was  resolved  to  relieve  him  from  the  presence 
of  bis  associates — Pinckney  and  Marshall  were  ordered 
to  quit  France — while  Gerry,  though  he  had  assured^  his 
colleagues  that  he  would  not  remain — did  so,  without  as- 
signing to  them  his  reasons.  To  induce  him  to  continue, 
he  was  told  by  Talleyrand,  that  **  his  opinions,  presumed 
to  be  more  impartial,  promised,  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
planations, more  of  that  reciprocal  confidence  which  was 
indispensable.** 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  his  colleagues,  conferences 
began.  The  course  of  these  proved  conclusively  that  the 
Directory  "  hoped  by  its  seductive  arts  to  prevail  over  his 
scruples,  and  gain  his  consent  to  terms,  which,  while  they 
were  present,  would  be  rejected ;  or  at  all  events  to  re- 
tain him,  with  the  semblance  of  negotiating  regularly  or 

*  ''.I  never  met  with  a  mui  so  destitute  of  candor,  and  fbll  of  deceit  ai 
Mr.  Gerry."— C.  C  Pincknej  to  T.  Pinckney,  April  4,  1798. 
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informally,  and  thus  to  keep  the  United  States  in  the  tor- 
por of  indecision,  without  preparation  for  offence  or  de- 
fence.^ The  insult  offered  to  Marshall,  following  the 
previous  demands  of  tribute,  ought  to  have  decided  G^rry 
to  depart  without  delay.  But  a  delusive  hope,  that  he 
alone  could  accomplish  what  the  joint  mission  had  failed 
to  do,  prevailed.  Each  successive  communication  gave 
evidence  of  the  duplicity  of  the  Directory,  yet  they  were 
received  and  replied  to,  until  Gerry,  deeply  injured  in 
public  estimation,  was  reached  by  a  peremptory  order  to 
return.    Early  in  August  he  sailed  from  Havre.* 

The  energetic  counsels  of  Hamilton  had  not  only 
braced  the  American  mind  to  the  high  duties  of  the  great 
emergency,  but  their  effect  was  now  seen  in  the  changed 
policy  of  France.  Alarmed  at  the  preparations  for  war, 
and  determined,  if  possible,  to  quiet  the  indignation  of 
the  American  people,  the  Directory  at  last  receded  from 
all  their  extravagant  pretensions ;  declared  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  break  the  British  treaty ;  and  issued  circulars 
prohibiting  the  further  capture  of  American  vessels  ;  re- 
leasing the  seamen ;  and  revoking  the  embargo.  But  in 
the  language  of  the  revoking  decree,  they  renewed  their 
insults  to  the  Government. 

The  American  Ambassador  at  St.  James  wrote  to 
Hamilton,!  indicating  the  subtle  policy  of  France,  that, 
influenced  by  the  union  and  energy  of  this  nation,  she  had 
receded  from  her  demands,  and  would  enter  into  a  liberal 

*  "  I  wish,**  WaahiDgton  wrote,  **  on  many  accounts,  that  General  PInok* 
ney  was  as  safely  landed  in  his  own  oonntry  as  I  hear  Mr.  Gerry  is,  after  his 
UrrihU  fry/kt.  I  hope  so  soon  as  he  is  reliered  from  the  panic  with  which  he 
was  struck,  and  which  mnst  have  continned  whilst  he  remained  on  the  w»te]7 
element,  he  will  come  forward  in  stronger  language  than  his  last  letter  to  Mr. 
Talleyrand  contains,  and  with  sooh  explanations  as  his  own  character  re^rasi 
and  his  country  has  a  right  to  demand." 

\  Septemher  17,  1798. 
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treaty  to  gain  time^  looking  to  the  election  of  the  next 
President. — ^Hamilton  replied  on  the  second  of  October : 

"The  public  mind  of  this  country  continues  to  progress  in  the 
right  ^tirection.  That  must  influence  laTorably  the  present  Congress 
at  the  ensuing  session.  The  next  will  be  in  all  appearance  intrinsically 
better. 

"  Of  the  EzeoatiTe,  I  need  say  little ;  you  know  its  neeUent  dispo- 
sition^ its  general  character,  and  the  composition  of  its  parts.  You 
know  also  how  widely  different  the  business  of  government  is  from  the 
q>ecnlation  of  it,  and  the  energ7  of  the  imagination  dealing  in  general 
propositions  from  that  of  execution  in  detail.  There  are  causes  fr^m 
which  delay  and  feebleness  are^  experienced.  But  this  difficulty  will 
be  surmounted ;  and  I  anticipate  with  you,  that  this  country  will  ere 
long  assume  an  attitude  correspondent  with  its  great  destinies— majes- 
tic, efficient,  and  operative  of  great  things.  A  noble  career  lies  be- 
fiweit." 

'*  I  am  gratified,"  was  the  answer,  "  on  receiving  your  opinion  of 
the  good  condition  of  our  public  affairs,  but  I  do  not  feel  confident  we 
are  as  safe  as  you  appear  to  think  we  are.  It  is  fraud,  not  force,  that 
I  fear." 

The  course  of  the  extraordinary  contest  in  Europe 
had  shown  that  a  principal  cause  of  the  disasters  of  the 
conquered  nations,  was,  their  confining  themselves  to  a 
merely  defensive  system.  The  burthens  of  war  were  in- 
curred without  any  of  its  advantages.  No  objects  other 
than  ultimate  security  were  presented  to  the  passions  of 
the  multitude,  who  usually  require  for  the  sacrifices  they 
make,  strong  impulses  and  present  benefits.  Lassitude 
soon  succeeded  to  the  first  stirrings  of  patriotism ;  and 
the  want  of  administrative  energy  gave  free  scope  to  for- 
eign and  domestic  intrigue. 

This  danger  was  obvious  to  Hamilton.    He  saw  that 

a  chief  reliance  of  the  Democratic  party  was  upon  the 

discontents  to  which  the  necessary  measures  of  defence 

would  give  rise,  (as  Jefierson  expressed  it,  with  cold  indif- 

VoL.  VII.— 14 
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ference  to  the  national  honor,)  that  **  War,  Land  tax,  and 
Stamp  tax,  were  sedatives,  which  would  soon  cool  the 
ardor  of  the  nation."  It  was  of  the  first  moment  to  pre- 
sent some  commanding  objects  to  the  public  mind;  to 
compensate  the  evils  of  war  by  acquisitions  permanently 
important  to  the  national  interests;  and  to  secure  the 
American  hemisphere  from  the  overruling  influence  of 
any  European  power.  Such  objects  were  presented  by 
the  conquest  of  Louisiana  and  the  liberation  of  the  colo- 
nial possessions  of  Spain  from  her  long  oppression. 

The  last  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration, from  the  pen  of  Hamilton,  declaring  **  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  a  clear  and  essential 
right  and  to  be  supported  as  such,"  was  the  result  of  his 
reflections  on  the  necessity  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana. 
This  subject  came  before  him  in  a  more  definitive  form  in 
the  Cabinet  discussions  of  seventeen  hundred  ninety, 
when  he  pronounced  the  free  use  of  that  river  •*  as  essen- 
tial to  the  Unity  of  the  Empire,"  and  indicated  the  dan- 
gers **  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana  by 
the  British,"  an  opinion  in  which  Jefierson  coincided. 
Early  in  the  year  ninety-eight,  Pickering,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  apprehending  the  cession  of  the  latter  province 
to  France,*  propounded  to  Hamilton  the  question  "  What 
ought  we  to  do  in  respect  to  Louisiana  ?  "  intimating  that 
Spain  might  prefer  its  belonging  to  the  United  States,  to 
whom,  Hamilton's  immediate  reply  f  indicates  his  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  its  being  withheld  from  the 
grasp  of  any  strong  power.  "  If  Spain  would  cede  Louis- 
iana to  the  United  States,  I  would  accept  it  absolutely,  if 
obtainable  absolutely ;  or  with  an  engagement  to  restore^ 
if  it  cannot  be  obtained  absolutely." 

*  Muroh  25.  f  Mweh  87, 1798. 
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Waflhingtoiiy  at  this  time,  regarded  as  the  only  proba- 
ble motive  of  a  war  on  the  part  of  France  with  the  Unit- 
ed States,  their  **  possession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Flori- 
das;**  and  when  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  that  power 
was  imminent,  this  became  a  leading  motive  both  in  his 
and  Hamilton's  mind  to  the  organization  of  an  army. 
Early  in  the  following  year,*  Hamilton  will  be  seen  to 
have  advised  the  taking  possession  of  the  Floridas  and 
Louisiana,  to  obviate  the  mischief  of  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  an  active  foreign  power,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  secure  to  the  United  States  the  advantage  of  keeping 
the  key  of  the  Western  country.  **  I  have  been  long,** 
he  wrote,  ^in  the  habit  of  considering  the  acquisition  of 
those  countries  as  essential  to  the  PBBMAifEifCT  of  the 
Union  ;  which,  I  consider,  as  very  important  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole.** 

Each  revolving  year  the  more  indicates  the  justness 
of  this  opinion ;  for  as  the  great  North  Western  States 
increase  in  population,  in  that  degree  is  increased  the  im- 
possibility of  the  States  lying  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
being  permitted  to  constitute  an  independent  power — 
and  without  these,  the  other  Southern  Atlantic  States 
would  be  too  weak  to  form  a  separate  Confederacy. 
Thus  Providence  has  interposed  in  the  outlet  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi a  great  necessity  stronger  than  all  possible  mo- 
tives to  disunion,  while  the  Northern  Atlantic  States  in 
their  maritime  strength  are  not  less  essential  to  **  the  com- 
mon defence  and  general  welfare.** 

The  liberation  of  South  America  had  also  early  at- 
tracted Hamilton*8  attention,  as  it  had  that  of  distinguished 
minds  in  Europe.  Miranda,  a  native  of  Caraccas,  before 
reaching  manhood,  was  commissioned  as  a  captain  in  the 

*  Jairauy  26, 1799.    HunOton's  WoAm,  tL  402. 
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Spanish  army*  In  this  situation  he  came  to  the  United 
States  with  the  auxiliaries  of  France ;  became  familiar 
with  American  ideas,  and  saw  in  the  success  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  a  precedent  for  those  of  Spain.  He  disclosed 
bis  Tiewsy  among  others,  to  Hamilton,  upon  whom  he 
fixed  his  eyes  as  a  coadjutor  in  the  great  purpose  of  his 
life.  Nor  was  Hamilton  slow  to  perceive  its  importance 
and  its  advantages.  It  was,  in  this  view,  while  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  upon  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  he  pointed  to  the  extension  of  lib- 
erty to  the  southern  portion  of  this  continent,  as  one  of 
the  consequences  to  be  hoped  from  an  ^  unity  of  govern- 
ment.^ "  Our  situation  invites,"  he  wrote  in  the  Federal- 
ist, ^and  our  interests  prompt  us  to  aim  at  an  ascendant 
in  American  affairs.** 

It  was  the  sequel  to  be  sought  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Floridas  and  Louisiana.  When  the  prospect  of  a  war 
between  England  and  Spain  in  relation  to  Nootka  Sound 
was  near,  Hamilton  was  not  in  error  in  supposing  that 
the  wresting  of  her  American  colonies  from  Spain  was 
contemplated.  For  Miranda,  after  having  traversed  sev- 
eral kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  having  received  from  the 
Empress  of  Russia  assurances  of  support  in  case  of  suc- 
cess, had  repaired  in  haste  to  London.  Here  he  opened 
his  plans  to  Pitt,  who,  at  his  instance,  invited  several 
Jesuits  from  Italy,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
South  Americans  for  the  contemplated  revolution.  The 
pacification  of  England  with  Spain  put  an  end  to  the  pro- 
ject, but  Miranda  was  assured  by  Pitt,  that  Great  Britain 
would  still  hold  it  in  view. 

Disappointed  in  this  quarter,  he  now  resorted  to  Paris, 
to  unfold  to  bosoms  warm  in  pursuit  of  freedom,  his  plans 
and  his  hopes, — the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  United 
States.    The  idea  was  not  new  to  France,  always  alive 
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to  grand  thoughts  and  bold  undertakings.  The  philo- 
sophic essayist,  Montaigne,  depicting  the  arts,  the  culture, 
ai\d  the  mild  virtues  of  the  South  Americans,  more  than 
two  centuries  before,  pointed  to  the  reparation  due  to 
these  injured  peoples.  Nor  had  their  future  escaped  the 
vision  of  the  far-seeing  Montesquieu.  Brissot  seized  the 
brilliant  thought.  He  urged  the  employment  of  a  body 
of  troops  then  in  St.  Domingo.  ^  The  name  of  Miranda,^ 
he  wrote,  **  is  worth  an  army.  His  talents — his  courage 
— his  genius — all  assure  success.** 

Alarmed  and  disgusted  with  the  excesses  of.  revolu- 
tionary France,  Miranda  withheld  from  them  his  counte- 
nance. Soon  after,  he  narrowly  escaped  the  axe  of  the 
guillotine,  and  then  publicly  avowed  in  Paris  the  modera- 
tion of  his  opinions.  Commissioners  from  the  regions  of 
America  lying  near  the  Equator  now  met  him  there ;  and, 
with  their  concert,  he  again  proceeded  to  London,  whete 
was  presented  a  remarkable  document,  stating  the  terms 
on  which  the  aid  of  England  was  expected.  Among 
them  were  these  stipulations :  An  alliance  between  Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  and  South  America,  as  insuring 
to  her  moderate  governments,  and  as  a  counterpoise  to 
*  the  destructive  ambition  of  the  French  system " — The 
opening  of  navigation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
by  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and 
the  guarantee  of  its  freedom  to  Great  Britain — The  ces- 
sion of  the  Floridas  and  of  Eastern  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States  in  consideration  of  a  small  military  aid  from  the 
United  States  in  the  establishment  of  their  independence, 
and  the  resigning  of  all  the  Spanish  islands,  excepting 
Cuba.  This  document  bears  date  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  seventeen  hundred  ninety-seven.  Early  in 
the  following  month,  the  general  terms  of  the  agreeihent 
were  arranged  with  Pitt ;  and,  on  the  fourth  of  March; 
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Miranda  addressed  a  despatch  to  Adams,  in  which,  antici- 
pating  their  rupture  with  France,  he  urged  the  co-opera- 
lion  of  the  United  States,  in  securing  **  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  entire  continent  of  the  New  World,** 
and  gave  an  outline  of  the  contemplated  form  of  govern^ 
ment.  With  this  despatch,  the  previous  document,  for- 
mally executed  by  certain  Commissaries  of  South  America^ 
was  transmitted.*  It  was  followed  by  a  communication 
from  Miranda  to  Hamilton,  introducing  a  person  charged 
to  present  this  despatch  to  the  President.! 

Some  time  after,  two  despatches  were  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  from  the  American  Ambassador  at 
London ;  the  former,  stating  the  purpose  of  England,  in 
case  the  apprehended  movement  of  France  upon  Spain 
and  Portugal  should  take  place,  to  commence  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan,  and  to  propose  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States ;  the  latter,  that  it  would  not  be  pursued, 
in  case  Spain  should  be  able  to  save  herself  from  an  over- 
throw, which  was  not  thought  probable ;  and  that  an  ex- 
pedition had  been  prepared  to  commence  the  revolution 
of  South  America.  Pickering  communicated  these  des- 
patches to  the  President,  informing  him^  that  the  letters 
were  enclosed  which  he  had  sent  forward — one  to  Ham- 
ilton, the  other  to  Knox.  I 

*  Adam8*8  Woriu,  TiiL  569.    Ibid,  588. 

f  A  pangraph  of  this  letter  (not  among  Hamilton's  papers)  is  published  in 
Hie  Edinburgh  Reyiew,  xiii.  291.    *<  This  will  be  deliTered  to  jon,  mj  dear 
and  respectable  friend,  bjmj  oompatriot,  Don  *••••••  tkargtd  with  detpattkn 

flfthe  kiffiiMt  vmfwime$far  Cfttf  /Vesufan/  ofik$  Unk^d  Siaies  ;  he  will  infonn 
you  oonfidentiaUj  iota  you  wtmld  denr$  to  leam  an  thit  mibjeei.  It  appean 
that  the  moment  of  our  emancipation  approaches,  and  that  the  establishment 
of  liberty  oyer  the  whole  Continent  of  the  new  world  is  confided  to  us  b/ 
Providence.  The  only  danger  that  I  foresee  is  the  introdoction  of  French 
principles,  which  would  poison  liber^  in  her  cradle,  and  finish  b/  destroying 
also  yoora"    April  6th,  1798. 

t  Adams*s  Works,  ix.  216.    Angost  11,  1798. 
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Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  from  Miranda,  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  France  had  assumed 
a  most  threatening  aspect,  and  the  President  publicly 
alluded  to  the  advantages  of  ^  a  prddent  and  well-guarded 
concert  with  others^  exposed  to  common  dangers  ;  "  declar- 
ing, that  '*  he  had  no  hope  the  French  republic  would 
soon  return  to  a  sense  of  justice.'*  * 

Hamilton  had  also  been  raised  to  a  high  military  com- 
mand. The  enterprise  which  he  had  long  beheld  at  a 
distance  in  its  mighty  bearings,  now  assumed  a  near  and 
a  direct  importance.  Regions  the  most  beautiful  of  earth.; 
half  a  continent,  whose  summits,  in  successive  grandeur, 
touched  the  skies;  whose  feet  bathed  in  two  mighty 
oceans ;  over  whose  bosom  unceasing  summers  shed  their 
fragrant  luxuriance,  wafted  to  the  ocean  by  rivers  of  un- 
paralleled magnificence ;  while  beneath  lay  unexhausted 
richest  ores  in  massive  piles,  and  fields  of  jewelled  wealth 
— to  be  rescued  from  bondage  and  made  the  abode  of  the 
virtuous  joys  of  regulated  freedom. 

Spain  still  continued  a  satellite  of  France.  With  all 
the  disposition,  but  without  the  ability  to  aid  her  by  her 
fleet,  she  was  nevertheless  her  most  useful  ally.  The 
treasures  of  her  American  mines  were  made  to  contribute 
to  the  vast  expenses  of  the  French  Government,  and  were  f 
surrendered  to  its  use  at  its  mere  fiat.t  Her  ports  were 
the  resort  of  French  privateers — her  tribunals  the  ready 
instruments  of  French  rapacity^.  Such  was  the  bigoted 
devotion  of  Jier  feeble  monarch  to  France,  and  such  his 
hatred  of  Great  Britain,  that  he  shed  tears  on  receiving 

*  Adunt't  Woikt,  iz.  219. 

t  Talleyrand,  desiriDg  to  obtain  a  large  amonnt  of  fpeeie  firom  Hamlrarg, 
oflbred,  in  payment,  cednlai  of  the  King  of  Spain  on  his  offioen  in  South 
America  for  bars  and  ingots  of  gotd  and  silyer,  with  safe  conducts  for  neutral 
ytmA%  to  proceed  to  her  ports  and  convey  the  specie! 
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mformation  of  the  victory  of  the  Nile;  and  memced 
Portugal  with  war,  unless  she  submitted  to  a  treaty  on 
terms  imposed  by  the  Directory.  If  her  previously  hos- 
tile conduct  to  the  United  States  evinced  an  entire  sub« 
servience  to  France,  her  recent  show  of  a  disposition  to 
fulfil  her  treaty  with  them  was  a  more  conclusive  evi* 
dence  of  it.  At  oi>ce  lier  favorite  policy  appeared  to  be 
relinquished.  That  object  she  had  so  long  perseveringly 
sought,  the  dismemberment  of  their  western  territory,  as 
essential  to  the  protection  of  her  own  possessions,  was 
abandoned  at  a  moment  when  the  prospect  of  war  be- 
tween this  country  and  her  great  ally  was  imminent  To 
what  could  this  change  of  policy  be  ascribed,  if  not  to  the 
altered  situation  of  France  in  the  year  ninety-eight,  to  the 
declining  state  of  her  European  afiairs — to  the  employ- 
ment of  her  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean — ^to  the 
blockade  of  the  Spanish  fleet — to  the  powerful  coalition 
then  being  formed  between  Austria  and  Russia?  France, 
unwilling  to  furnish  aids  to  Spain  at  so  remote  a  point, 
would  naturally  advise  her  to  appear  to  fulfil  the  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  waiting  until  the  accomplishment 
of  her  designs  in  Europe  should  enable  her  to  appropriate 
Spanish  America  to  herself.  But  for  the  operation  of 
^  such  an  influence,  it  is  not  possible  to  reconcile  the  immu- 
nity Spain  extended,  and  the  continued  trust  she  reposed 
in  her  officers  at  New  Orleans  and  the  Natchez,  with  that 
despotism  which  admits  of  no  discretion  in  obedience. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  concurrence  of  her  Com- 
missioners in  the  demarcation  of  the  western  limits  of 
this  country,  Spain  was  permitting  and  committing  acts 
of  open  hostility  upon  the  American  commerce.  Ameri- 
can vessels  sailing  from  her  ports  were  suflTered  to  be 
captured  by  French  privateers  under  the  guns  of  her  for- 
tresses ;   and  were  condemned  in  those  ports,  as  good 
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prices.  American  seamen,  carried  into  Spain  as  prison- 
ers, were  marched  through  it  in  manacles  to  the  prisons 
of  France,  without  objection  or  intervention.  Spanish 
privateers  were  capturing  American  vessels,  having  on 
board  the  property  of  this  Government,  guarded  by  for- 
mal documents  under  the  signature  of  the  President ;  and 
their  officers  were  consigned  to  dungeons. 

Not  only  did  these  acts  justify  a  res<»t  to  hostilities, 
but  it  was  obvious,  if  open  war  with  France  should  occur, 
by  her  treaty  of  alliance,  Spain  became  a  party  to  it. 
Thus,  as  a  measure  of  defence,  the  United  States  were 
fuUy  warranted  in  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish  American 
possessions.  The  time  for  such  an  attempt  appeared  pe- 
culiarly propitious.  Unassisted,  Spain  was  incompetent 
to  their  defence.  France  could  not  aid  her.  England 
favored  the  project. 

It  was  an  enterprise  worthy  the  best  aspirations  of 
humanity.  To  release  South  America  from  a  colonial 
sway,  in  principle  and  in  practice  the  most  oppressive  on 
earth — to  enable  her  numerous  population  to  form  mod- 
erate governments  suited  to  their  condition — to  open  to 
the  world  a  commerce  of  vast  capacity,  enslaved  by  a 
grasping  monopoly ;  *  to  remove  the  only  serious  exter- 
nal danger  to  which  the  American  Union  was  exposed ; — 
the  severance  of  the  Western  territory ; — ^thus  "  to  cut," 
as  Hamilton  expressed  it,  **  the  Gordian  knot  *'  of  its  great 
destinies; — to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary 
doctrines  France  was  then  propagating  in  those  regions ; 
and  to  unite  the  American  hemisphere  in  one  great  so- 
ciety of  common  interests  and  common  principles  against 
the  corruptions, — the  vices,-— the  new  theories  of  Europe, 

*  Prior  to  tbe  decree  of  1778,  "  Reglameoto  del  libra  commeraio,*  open* 
log  tbe  trade  of  the  Speniih  Colonies  to  her  other  portf,  it  was  oarried  oa 
barn  Oadk  alom^  and  then  by  ^fecial  permisnont. 
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— ^thete  were  objects  worthy  the  energies  of  the  highest 
genius. 

Hamilton  felt  all  the  importance  of  this  great  refor- 
mation. He  believed  in  its  easy  accomplishment  Ten 
thousand  men»  stationed  at  ralljnng  ^  points  for  the  op- 
pressed natives,  was  all  the  force  he  would  have  requiredi 
if  aided  by  an  adequate  marine.  With  such  a  force,  he 
confidently  hoped,  his  name  would  descend  to  a  grateful 
posterity,  as  the  Liberator  of  Southern  America. 

Zealous  as  he  now  was  for  the  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject, he  was  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
of  having  lent  himself,  without  the  assent  of  his  Govern- 
ment, to  the  schemes  of  an  adventurer.  With  this  intent, 
he  wrote  to  the  American  Ambassador  at  London,  enclos- 
ing a  letter  to  Miranda : 

"  New  Tore,  Angust  tweDtj-second,  1798. — Your  several  letters 
of  May  twelfth,  Jane  sixth  and  eighth,  have  regularly  come  to  hand. 
Ton  will  he,  no  doubt,  fully  instructed  of  the  measures  which  hare 
taken  place  on  the  part  of  our  Government,  and  jou  will  have  seen 
in  the  numerous  addresses  to  the  President  a  confirmation  of  the  opin- 
ion I  gave  70U  respecting  the  disposition  of  this  countiy.  From  both 
70U  wiU  have  derived  satisfaction,  though  you  should  not  think  we  are 
yet  where  we  ought  now  to  be.  But  console  yourself  with  the  assur- 
ance that  we  are  progressive  in  good.  The  indications  are  to  my  mind 
conclusive,  that  we  are  approaching  &st  to  as  great  unanhnity  as  any 
country  ever  experienced;  and  that  our  energies  will  be  displayed  in 
proportion  to  whatever  exigencies  shall  arise. 

^  I  have  received  several  letters  from  General  Miranda.  I  have 
written  an  answer  to  some  of  them,  which  I  send  you  to  deliver,  or 
not,  agcording  to  your  estimate  of  what  is  passing  in  the  scene  where 
you  are.  Should  you  deem  it  expedient  to  suppress  my  letter,  you 
may  do  it,  and  say  as  much  as  you  think  fit,  on  my  part,  in  the  nature 
(^  a  communication  through  you.'  With  regard  to  the  enterprise  in 
question,  1  wish  it  much  to  be  undertaken ;  but  I  should  be  glad  that 
the  principal  agency  was  in  the  United  States,  they  to  funush  the 
whole  land  force  necessary.     The  command  in  this  case  would  very 
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BfttonDj  hH  upon  me ;  and  I  hope  I  shoold  dinppomi  no  fiiTonible 
antiGipfttioii8.  The  independcncj  of  the  separated  tenitorj,  under  a 
moderate  gOTemment^  with  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  co-operaUng 
powers,  stipulating  equal  privileges  in  oommeroe,  would  be  the  sum  ci 
the  results  to  be  acoomplished. 

^  Are  we  yet  mature  for  this  undertaking  ?  Not  quite — But  we 
ripen  fast,  and  it  may,  I  thmk,  be  .rapidly  brought  to  maturity,  if  an 
efficient  nq;otiation  for  the  purpose  is  at  onoe  set  on  foot  on  this 
ground.  Great  Britain  cannot  alone  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ot^ecL  I  hare  some  time  since  advised  certam  preliminary  steps  to 
prepare  the  way  consistently  with  national  character  and  justice.  I 
was  told  they  would  be  pursued,  but  I  am  not  informed  whether  they 
hare  been  or  not." 

He  subsequently  wrote  again  to  King,  showing  that  his 
approval  of  this  concerted  measure  was  founded  on  a  full 
conviction  that  the  peace  he  had  so  earnestly  labored  to 
preserve,  could  not  be  kept  with  France. 

**Tbe  opinion  in  that  and  other  of  your  letters  concerning  a  f>erp 
mportaTU  pointf  has  been  acted  upon  by  me  from  the  very  moment 
that  it  became  unequhoeal  that  we  must  have  a  decisive  rupture  with 
France?^ 

Hamilton's  letter  to  Miranda  was  enclosed  to  King  : 

''New  Tobk,  August  22, 1798.— Sir:  I  have  lately  rcceiyed  by  du- 
pticate  your  letter  of  the  sixth  of  April,  with  the  postscript  of  the 
mnth  of  June.  The  gentleman  you  mention  in  it  has  not  made  his 
appearance  to  me,  nor  do  I  know  of  his  arriyal  in  this  country,  so  that 
I  can  only  divine  the  object  from  the  hints  m  your  letter.  The  senti- 
ments I  entertain  with  regard  to  that  object,  have  been  long  since  in 
your  knowledge.  But  I  could  personally  have  no  participation  in  it| 
inidees  patroniMed  "by  the  Oovemnunt  of  thi$  country.  It  was  my  wish 
that  matters  had  been  ripened  for  a  co-operation  in  the  course  of  this 
foil,  on  the  part  of  this  country.  But  this  can  now  scarcely  be  the 
case.  The  winter,  howerer,  may  mature  the  project;  and  an  effectual 
co-operation  by  the  United  States  may  take  place.  In  this  case  I  shall 
be  happy,  in  my  official  station,  to  be  an  instrument  of  so  good  a  work. 

^  The  plan,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be, — a  fleet  of  Great  Britahi, 
an  army  of  the  United  States,  a  QoTcmment  for  the  liberated  territory 
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agreeaUe  to  both  the  oo-operatcn^  about  wMdi  tbere  wQl  be  no  dHB* 
oultj.  To  arruge  the  pkn,  a  competent  authority  from  Great  Britain 
to  aome  person  here,  is  the  best  expedient  Your'  presenoe  here  will 
in  this  case  be  extremely  essentiaL  We  are  raising  an  army  of  about 
twelye  thousand  men.  General  Washington  has  resumed  his  statioQ 
at  the  head  <tf  our  armies.    I  am  a{^inted  second  in  command." 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October  Miranda  replied,  stating 
that  Hamilton's  views  were  approved  by  the  British  Min- 
btry;  that  the  land  force  should  consist  of  American 
troops,  and  the  marine  be  English — that  every  thing  was 
ready,  and  only  awaited  the  fiat  of  the  President ;  and 
that  an  intended  insurrection  in  South  America  had  been 
deferred  to  await  the  action  of  the  co-operating  powers. 

"  Continue  always,"  he  closed,  "  my  dear  friend,  to  be  the  benefiio- 
tor  of  the  human  race,  which  never  more  required  such  a  supporter. 
Let  us  all  reunite  firmly  in  securing  the  safely  of  our  dear  country,  and 
perhaps  in  snatching  it  from  the  evils  which  menace  it.  We  will  save 
the  whok  world,  which  is  oscillating  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss." 

Adams  gave  no  countenance  to  the  enterprise.  **  The 
bare  suggestion  of  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,"  is 
stated  *'to  have  materially  contributed  to  modify  the 
policy  towards  France."  * 

Narrow  and  grovelling  indeed  must  have  been  the 
mind  which  could  regard  a  concert  of  action  of  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  race  to  eflfect  an  universal  good  with  other 
than  the  largest,  noblest,  most  elevating  sympathies.  The 
previously  quoted  opinion  of  Adams  as  to  **  a  concert " 
with  other  powers,  and  his  expectation  of  a  war  with 
France,  compel  a  resort  to  some  other  solution  of  his  op- 
position to  this  great  movement,  in  behalf  of  millions  en- 
slaved. Though  it  would  have  conferred  glory  upon  the 
United  States,  it  would  also  have  conferred  gtory  upon 
Hamilton. 

*  Adamant  WoAa,  rill.  582.    Note  by  his  grandson,  Charles  Adams. 
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A  FEW  days  after  receiving  his  commission,  Hamilton  was 
instructed  to  concert  a  plan,  and  to  superintend  its  execu- 
tion, of  fortifying  the  harbor  of  New  York.  The  funds 
being  a  grant  from  the  State,  the  service  was  to  be  per- 
formed in  concert  with  the  Governor.    He  wrote  to  Jay : 

"I  do  not  reooUect  that  I  b»ye  had  any  answer  to  a  suggestion  in  one 
of  my  letters  respecting  the  employment  of  engineers  to  assist  in  form- 
ing the  desired  plan.  This  appears  to  me  an  essential  preliminary.  It 
It  veiy  possible,  the  contraiy  may  hare  been  said  to  you  by  persons  of 
whose  intelligenoe  you  may  have  a  good  opinion.  Self-sofBdency,  and 
a  contempt  of  the  sdence  and  experience  <tf  others  are  too  prevailing 
tziits  of  character  in  this  ooontiy.  Bat  as  far  as  I  am  to  be  concerned, 
auxiliary  lights  are  a  $ins  qua  non,  I  do  not  feel  myself  adequate  to 
the  complicated  task  of  an  Engineer,  unaided  by  men  of  more  technical 
knowledge  than  mysd£" 

The  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  a  plan  for  the  de- 
fence of  New  York  was  formed.    It  is  not  found. 

Urgent  letters  were  addressed  to  him  by  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  indicating  the  necessity  of  his  assuming  essen- 
tially the  conduct  of  the  War  Department.  The  Head 
of  that  department  could  derive  no  aid  from  the  President. 
It  was  important  that  consultations  should  be  held  pre- 
paratory to  the  adoption  of  a  well-digested  system,  which 
would  protect  that  branch  of  the  service  from  the  undi- 
gested and  impulsive  interferences  of  Adams. 
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With  this  view  Washington  and  Hamilton  met  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  tenth  of  November,  and  were  subse- 
quently joined  by  Pinckney.  There  a  series  of  questions 
were  propounded  to  the  two  latter.  The  principal  points 
of  inquiry  were,  the  probability  of  an  invasion  of  the 
United  States  by  France  during  her  war  with  Great 
Britain,  where  the  first  attack  would  be  made  T  Whether 
France  would,  by  exchange  or  other  means,  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana,  the  consequences  of 
such  an  event,  and  the  means  of  counteracting  them. 
Questions  were  also  submitted  by  the  Secretary  at  War 
to  Washington,  respecting  the  apportionment  of  the 
officers  and  men  to  be  raised  among  districts  and  States 
— whether  the  appointments  should  be  made,  and  the  re- 
cruiting commenced  immediately.  If  the  pay  of  the 
officers  should  be  suspended — the  stations  and  distribution 
of  the  troops — the  mode  of  supplying  the  army — the  quan- 
tity of  cannon  and  military  materials  requisite,  and  the 
best  sites  for  magazines.  On  the  basis  of  these  questions, 
the  deliberations  were  held,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
month,  two  answers  were  submitted  by  Washington. 
These  answers  were  drafted  by  General  Hamilton,*  but 
were  signed  officially  by  the  Commander-in-chief. 

The  first  of  these  replies  advised  as  a  primary  rule  in 
the  appointment  of  commissioned  officers,  that  the  relative 
representative  population  of  the  several  States  should  be 
adopted,  but  that  no  such  rule  should  prevail  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  army.  This  was  in  conformity  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Government  in  the  selection  of  public  officers, 
as  tending  both  to  justice  and  public  satisfaction,  by  a 

*  "  Geoend  Hamilton  preaents  his  respects  to  the  Commander-in-chiel^  and 
•ends  the  iketoh  of  a  letter  in  oonfoimitj  to  what  pasied  this  morning " — 
Not.  18.  Washington's  Writings,  xi  846.  This  also  appears  fixnn  Hamil- 
ton's autograph  minutes. 
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distribution  of  public  honors  and  emoluments  among  the 
citizens  of  the  different  States,  but  sometimes  was  yielded 
to  collateral  considerations.  As  to  the  noncommissioned 
officers  and  privates,  it  was  conceived  to  be  both  unneces- 
sary and  inexpedient  to  make  any  absolute  appointment 
among  the  States. 

As  to  the  question  of  an  immediate  or  deferred  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers  and  recruiting  of  the  troops,  and 
whether  the  pay  of  the  officers  should  be  suspended,  it 
was  answered,  that  the  Act  for  augmenting  the  army  was 
peremptory  in  its  provisions.  The  bounds  of  Executive 
discretion,  as  to  the  forbearance  to  execute  such  a  law, 
might  perhaps  involve  an  investigation,  nice  in  its  own  na- 
ture, and  of  a  kind  which  it  is  generally  most  prudent  to 
avoid.  The  voluntary  suspension  of  the  execution  of  a 
similar  law  could  not  be  justified,  but  by  considerations 
of  decisive  cogency. 

^  There  was  Dothing  in  the  foreign  relations  of  this  country  to  dic- 
tate an  abandonment  of  the  poli<7  of  this  act  Measures  of  security, 
suggested  bj  the  experience  of  accumulated  hostility,  were  not  to  be 
abandoned  because  of  merely  probable  symptoms  of  approaching  ac- 
commodation. If  such  symptoms  existed,  t?iey  toere  to  be  ascribed  to 
ike  meatures  of  vigor  adopted  by  the  Government^  and  may  be  frus- 
trated by  a  relaxation  in  those  measures,  affording  an  argument  of 
weakness  or  irresolution.  The  authoritative  declaration  of  the  Presi- 
doit,  recently  confirmed,  showed  that  there  was  nothing  discoverable 
in  the  conduct  of  France  which  ought  to  change  or  relax  our  measures 
of  defence.  Though  some  late  occurrences  rendered  the  prospect  of  an 
invasion  less  probable,  or  more  remote;  yet,  duly  considering  at  all 
times  the  rapid  vicissitudes  of  political  and  military  events,  the  extra- 
ordinary fluctuations  of  the  contest  in  Europe,  and  the  more  extra- 
ordinary position  of  its  principal  nations,  '*  it  can  never  be  wise  to  vary 
our  measures  of  security  with  the  continually  varying  aspect  of  its 
aflairs."  '^  Our  safety  should  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  casu- 
alties of  those  nations,  by  pursuing  a  steady  system,  organizing  all  our 
retowreeiy  and  putting  them  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  prompt  action. 
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Btgarding  the  OTttthrow  of  Europe  as  not  entarel j  dumerioal,  thgr 
os^ht  to  oultiTate  »  ^irit  of  self-dependenoe,  and  to  endeayor  hj  vnoM^ 
nimitj,  yigilance  and  exertion,  under  the  blessings  of  ProTidenoe,  to  hold 
^  the  scales  of  their  destiny  in  their  own  hands.  Standing  in  the  midst 
of  falling  empires,  it  should  be  oar  aim  to  assume  a  station  and  attitude 
,  which  would  presenre  us  from  being  overwhelmed  in  their  ruins.  If 
driyen  to  unqualified  war,  frequently  the  most  effectual  mode  to  defend 
is  to  attadL  Instances  of  9erp  great  m&mefU  U  the  permanent  inter" 
etti  of  the  oountrj  were  to  be  imagined  which  would  oertainlj  require 
a  disciplined  force,  that  should  be  raised  and  prepared  so  as  to  bereadj 
for  the  ooi\juncture,  whenever  it  shall  arrife.*  Not  to  be  readjr  then 
may  be  to  lose  an  opportunity,  which  it  may  be  difficult  afterwards  to 
retrieve.'' 

The  state  of  the  finances,  as'exhibited  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  opposed  no  obstacle  to  this  policy.  Hence 
the  whole  of  the  officers  and  men  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately raised,  disciplined,  and  paid.  To  accomplish  this 
would  require  a  year.  "What  may  not  another  year 
produce  ?  Happy  will  it  be  for  us,  if  we  have  so  much 
time  for  preparation,  and  ill  judged  indeed,  if  we  do  not 
make  the  most  of  it !  '^  Under  existing  circumstances,  it 
was  not  deemed  advisable  to  withdraw  any  of  the  troops 
from  the  interior  frontier  to  the  seaboard. 

The  rest  of  this  communication  referred  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  troops,  and  to  arrangements  for  the  recruit- 
ing service.  As  to  the  supplies,  the  union  of  the  two 
modes  by  purchase  and  by  contract  was  advised,  under 
^  the  superintendence  of  a  Department  of  supplies,  uniting 

under  one  Head  the  two  departments  of  Quartermaster 
and  Commissary.  The  provision  of  arsenals,  magazines, 
of  artillery,  small  arms,  military  stores,  and  camp  equip- 
age, on  a  basis  of  fifty  thousand  men,  was  proposed  as 
adequate  to  resist  a  serious  invasion.  The  magazines  to  be 
stationed  in  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 

The  second  letter,  of  ^e  same  date,  gave  a  plan  for 
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the  organization  of  an  army,  and  various  important  tagge»> 
tions  as  to  its  efficiency,  its  uniform,  clothing,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  rations,  regulation  of  rank,  distinction  by  badges, 
rules  of  promotion.  These  suggestions  were  preliminary 
to  the  formation  of  a  Creneral  Army  system  which  Ham- 
ilton had  in  view,  and  which  was  successively  developed 
in  his  correspondence  with  the  military  department.  The 
destruction  of  the  War  office  prevents  a  full  exhibition  of 
his  various  and  extensive  reflections  on  the  art  of  war, 
and  explains  the  fact,  that  his  communications  do  not  fill 
that  large  and  prominent  place  in  the  military  archives 
of  this  country,  which  his  contributions  to  other  branches 
of  the  public  service  are  seen  to  occupy. 

Imperfect  as  these  materials  are,  they  are  sufficient  to 
show,  that  in  the  short  period  of  his  command,  he  took  a 
large  view  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  a  system  of 
MiLTTART  Abministration— of  the  functions  of  a  Gbn- 
BKAL, — of  the  Organization  and  Correspondence  of  an 
Army — its  interior  economy,  its  formation,  field  exercise, 
movements ;  regulations  in  barracks,  and  in  the  field ;  the 
police  of  garrisons  and  of  the  camp— its  subsistence  and 
supplies — the  issue  and  delivery  of  arms,  clothing,  fuel, 
stationery — with  the  measures  necessary  to  ensure  a  due 
accountability. 

Though  many  of  his  communications  on  these  subjects 
bear  marks  of  haste,  they  strongly  indicate  the  grounds 
of  his  own  conviction,  that,  if  called  to  act  in  an  exten- 
sive field  of  operations,  his  genius  for  arms  would  have 
been  more  distinguished  than  in  any  other  of  the  impor- 
tant vocations  in  which  it  was  exerted. 

While  these  serious  matters  were  occupying  the  minds 
of  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Pinckney,  the  President's 
letters  show  his  fluctuations. 

The  vigorous  policy  Hamilton  had  induced  Congress 
Vol.  VIL— 15 
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to  adopt,  was  seen  in  the  active  movements  of  the  infant 
Navy, — to  the  three  frigates  which  had  been  fitted  for  sea 
being  added,  as  he  had  suggested,  twelve  sloops  of  war 
and  several  cutters.  The  Navy  could  present  no  rivals 
to  Adams,  and  he  was  eager  to  avail  himself  of  its  prowess 
on  the  ocean,  as  a  source  of  popularity. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  had  written,  on  the 
first  of  October : 

'*  The  hurricanee  are  now  passed,  and  there  is  no  longer  danger 
lh>m  them.  We  must  sweep  the  West  India  seas,  and  get  as  many  of 
the  French  seamen,  as  they  are  called,  whether  they  are  Italians,  Span- 
iards, Qermans,  or  negroes,  as  we  can.  Seamen  are  so  scarce  that 
they  cannot  send  out  large  priyateers.^'  On  the  sixteenth,  he  writes 
to  Rufus  King,  ^  our  country  seems  to  be,  as  we  used  to  say  in  seven- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-four,  unanimous  and  firm.  They  are  much 
more  so  now  than  thej  were  then.  New  York  and  PennsylTania  were 
always  a  little  ehanceUantei,  but  they  will  be  kept  tolerably  steady. 
There  are  strong  pillars  in  both.  But,  Watchman,  what  of  the  night? 
Where  is  all  tending  ?  I  am  weary  of  coi\jectures.  Will  princes  ever 
be  more  wise,  or  people  more  temperate  or  united,  or  aristocrats  more 
willing  to  acknowledge  a  superior  ?  " 

Four  days  after,*  he  requested  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  obtain  the  advice  of  the  heads  of  departments  as  to  the 
policy  of  his  Speech  to  Congress. 

**  One,"  inquiry  "is,  whether  it  will  be  expedient  for  the  President 
to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  a  DeolaratiOK  of 
War  against  France.  This  ques^n  supposes  that  France  shall  not 
have  declared  war  against  the  United  States.  Otherwise,  I  suppose 
there  will  be  no  room  for  a  question.  Another  inquiry  is,  whether 
any  further  proposals  of  negotiation  can  be  made  with  safety;  and 
whether  there  will  be  any  use  or  advantage,  in  Europe  or  America,  by 
uniting  minds  more  in  our  fayor,  by  any  such  measure.  In  a  message 
to  both  houses  of  Congress,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  June  last,  the 
President  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  impropriety  of  sending  any 

*  October  ao. 
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ninisten  to  France,  without  assuranoes  that  they  shall  he  reoeiyed. 
Ib  this  opinion  he  perseyeres.  Bat  the  question  is,  whether,  in  the 
Bp99A^  thft  President  may  not  say,  that  in  order  to  keep  open  the 
channels  of  nsgatiirtnn,  it  is  his  intention  to  nominate  a  minister  to 
the  French  Repuhlic^  who  maj  he  ready  to  emhork  for  France,  as  soon 
as  he  or  the  President  shall  reoem  torn  the  Directory  satisfactory 
assurances,  that  he  shall  he  received  mad  entitled  to  all  the  prerogar 
tires  and  priyileges  of  the  general  law  of  natistts;  and  that  a  minister 
of  equal  rank  and  powers  shall  he  appointed  and  nm— iin«k)ned  to  treat 
withhim.'* 

Two  days  after,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

''Thov  has  heen  no  pUm,  that  I  have  seen,  as  yet  formed  hr  ^tm 
maintenance  of  the  army.  One  thing  I  know,  that  regiments  are  costly 
articles  eyeiywhere,  and  more  so  in  this  country  than  any  other  under 
the  sun.  If  this  nation  sees  a  great  army  to  mamtain,  without  an 
enemy  to  fight,  there  may  arise  an  enthusiasm  that  seems  to  he  littk 
foreseen.  At  present  there  is  no  more  prospect  of  seeing  a  French 
anny  here  than  there  is  in  heaven."  * 

Yet  there  were  others  beside  Hamilton,  and  these 
among  the  confidential  friends  of  Adams,  who  regarded 
the  designs  of  France  as  demanding  an  array  of  the  whole 
energy  and  power  of  this  country.  Knox,  a  short  time 
before,  wrote : 

'^I  suhmit  ftilly  to  the  idea,  that  the  period  is  rapidly  approaching^ 
when  successftil  resistance,  or  absolute  conquest,  will  take  place.  The 
French,  with  their  immense  force,  will  find  some  opportunity  to  elude 
the  English  fleets,  and  to  sail  with  a  formidable  force  to  this  country, 
cither  directly  or  drcuitously  by  the  "West  Indies.  Their  hlack  troops 
from  the  Islands  will  he  made  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  invasion 
of  the  Southern  States,  on  the  well-grounded  expectation  of  exciting 
the  slaves  to  all  the  enormities  practised  by  the  negroes  of  the  Islands 
on  their  former  masters."  He  adverted  to  the  presence  ^of  French 
Agents  in  Kew  Orleans  and  Florida  to  raise  the  Southern  I^ndians  to 

•  Adam^t  Wozks,  viii.  599, 606,  609,  618. 
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wftr,  and  also  to  seduce  the  people  of  Teimessee  and  Kentnckj  from 
tiieir  allegiance  to  thelJnion.^  * 

Jay,  at  a  later  period,  remarks  to  Adams : 

^  Yarioiis  circamBtanoes  and  considerations  indme  me  to  think  it 
not  improbable  that  their  yiews  of  domination  comprehend  all  Ameri- 
ca^  both  North  and  South ;  and  that  they  wish  to  place  the  United 
States  in  a  sitnation  fitvorable  and  auxiliary  to  those  yiews.  Consid- 
ering the  state  of  Spam  and  even  of  Portugal,  I  ascribe  the  forbearance 
of  France,  in  not  attempting  to  conquer  and  disorganize  them,  to  the 
obyions  difficulty  of  embracing  their  American  territories,  until  she 
shall,  by  war  or  by  peace,  haye  withdrawn  the  British  fleets  from  the 
ocean,  and,  if  possible,  haye  rendered  the  United  States  compliant 
From  the  representations  of  their  agents  and  partisans  in  this  country, 
the  Directory  haye  doubtless  entertained  too  sanguine  expectations ; 
and  from  the  firmness  of  our  goyemment  and  the  general  declarations 
of  our  people,  they  may  peroeiye  that  their  calculations  haye  not  been 
accurate.  I  neyertheless  think  it  probable,  that  they  will  continue  to 
be  in  many  respects  deceiyed,  and  that  their  efforts  to  deceiye  and  se- 
duce will  continue  unremitted." 

Looking  with  a  close  and  vigilant  eye  upon  the  con- 
duct of  France,  Hamilton  saw  in  the  elevated  spirit  of  the 
American  people,  that  his  efforts  to  rouse  them  had  not 
been  vain.  It  inspired  him  with  the  most  gratifying  emo- 
tions. For  while  the  people  were  true  to  themselves,  he 
felt  in  the  resources  of  their  character  a  strength,  and  in 
his  own  breast  a  power  to  combat  with  every  difficulty. 
Gouvion,t  who  had  served  in  the  United  States  during 
the  Revolution,  was  one  of  the  many  victims  to  his  loyalty. 
Despoiled  of  all  his  resources,  he  contemplated  seeking  a 
refuge  here. 

Hamilton  wrote  him : 

<^  Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  useful  to  yoa 

*  WoshiDgton^t  Writings,  xL  586. 
f  Tho  Count  Latoar  Dnpin  Gouyiou. 
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in  Uu8  or  anjr  other  matter.  In  doing  eo,  I  ahall  equally  gratify  the 
esteem  and  firiendehip  with  which  you  have  in^ired  me  for  yourself 
and  that  lively  and  affecting  interest  in  whatever  concerns  Madame 
Gouvion,  which  cannot  but  be  felt  by  all  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  her  value.  If  it  shall  conduce  to  her  and  your  happiness  to  re- 
turn to  this  country  it  will  certainly  add  to  ours ;  and  if  you  will,  be- 
forehand, apprise  me  of  your  resolution,  when  taken,  and  your  general 
plan,  you  will  find  me  ssealons  to  co-operate  in  giving  it  effect. 

''I  would  invite  you  to  return  with  the  more  confidence  from  the 
appearance  of  stability  in  the  affurs  of  this  country,  which  is  derived 
fi-om  the  late  happy  course  of  the  public  mind.  An  extraordinary 
union  among  the  people  in  the  support  of  their  own  government,  and 
in  resistance  to  all  foreign  encroachment,  leave  nothing  to  be  feared  for 
oar  future  security  and  prosperity.  The  most  reasonable  ideas  in 
oreiy  respect  prevail.  Accept,  whenever  you  shall  come,  under  the 
roof  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  myself^  an  asylum  where  you  will  be  per* 
iiBCtly  at  home,  until  you  shall  have  completed  your  arrangements  for 
your  future  establishment.  She  joins  me  in  cordial  remembrances  to 
Madame  Gouvion  and  yourself." 

This  confidence  in  the  stability  of  public  afifairs  was 
not  of  long  daration.  His  visit  to  Trenton,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  with  Washington,  gave  him  a  nearer 
view  of  the  state  of  the  administration.  There  he  became 
more  informed  of  the  giddy,  headlong  impracticability  of 
Adams,  and  of  the  efifects  his  temper  had  produced,  dig* 
heartening  the  Federalists,  encouraging  their  opponents 
to  counsels  the  most  dangerous,  disorganiiing,  desperate. 

Adams,  in  his  intercourse  with  those  members  of  his 
Cabinet  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  steady  regards  of 
Washington,  was  as  uncertain  as  were  his  political  specu- 
lations. Vanity  was  ever  indulging  its  vagaries,  caprice 
its  changes.  Now  all  was  confidence — next,  all  misgiving. 
The  strongest  affirmations  and  assurances  were  but  the 
preludes  to  utter  disappointment ;. for  his  conclusions  were 
not  the  fruits  of  thought,  but  of  emotion ;  and  his  emo- 
tions sprang  rather  from  imagination  than   sentiment 
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Self  was  the  engrossing  object  of  that  imagination.  Self 
was  the  source — self  the  centre.  A  sublimated  sense  of 
self  was  above  all — dominated  over  all.  It  was  above  the 
world — beyond  the  world — the  light  of  the  world  was 
darkness,  unless  it  lustred  upon  himself. 

His  friendships — his  enmities  had  a  common  measure 
— not  in  the  qualities  of  persons,  but  in  the  degree  in 
which  those  qualities  affected  himself.  The  honest,  the 
open,  the  truthful — those  who  meant  him  well,  could 
scarce  approach  without  loss  of  self-respect.  Thus  was 
he  the  dupe  of  the  weak,  and  the  prey  of  the  designing. 
His  path  was  among  snares  and  pitfalls  of  his  own  crea* 
tion.  Truth,  solid  truth,  like  solid  ground,  was  too  firm 
for  his  groping,  unsteady  step.  He  wearied  of  certainty. 
His  mind  was  ever  in  a  surge.  What  must  have  been 
the  change  to  his  ministers — passing  from  the  calm  of 
Washington's  last  cabinet,  into  such  a  cavern  of  the  winds  V 
To  each  Adams  was  different,  to  all  alike.  To  the  gentle 
delicacy  of  McHenry,  arrogant,  overbearing; — to  the 
^rm  directness  of  Wolcott,  offensively  wilful; — to  the 
eagle  spirit  of  Pickering,  suppressedly  hostile.  In  all  was 
a  common  feeling,  that  with  him  they  were  not  in  place 
— for  they  were  plain,  sincere,  honorable  men.  In  one 
person  alone  his  reliance  seemed  concentred,  yet  even  in 
him  it  was  not  assured, — the  favorite  Grerry. 

Of  his  influence  with  Adams,  an  evidence  was  given 
at  this  time.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  order  to  correct 
the  false  impressions  made  in  Virginia  by  the  partisans 
of  Jefferson,  had  recently  addressed  a  letter  *  to  a  person 
in  that  State,  impugning  the  conduct  of  Talleyrand,  and 
exposing  that  of  the  facile  envoy  from  Massachusetts. 
Smarting  under  this  exposure,  Gerry  repaired  to  Adams, 

*  '*  Few  pnblicatiom  in  fkyor  of  goremmeot  appear  to  me,**  Amee  wioto^ 
**  to  have  been  so  generaHj  well  receh-ed.** 
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and  by  his  advice,  addressed  him  a  letter  explaining  his 
course* 

^I  shall  make,  sir,  no  farther  comments,  hecanse  I  am  persuaded 
that  yonr  excellency  will  be  conymced  of  the  errors  pointed  oat ;  and 
will  be  disposed,  in  the  most  pMic  and  prompt  manner,  to  do  me  jos- 
tioe;  and  because,  I  presume,  that  Bfr.  Pickering  will  readily  promote 
the  same  measure."  * 

This  contrived  letter  Adams  prayed  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  have  "inserted  in  a  public  print!**  Amazed  at 
his  weakness,  and  justly  offended  at  this  extraordinary 
request,  the  Secretary  of  State  answered : 

^I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  proposition  ^  to  hare 
it  inserted  in  a  public  print;'  for  I  must  then  subjoin  such  remarks 
as  will  expose  his  quibbles  and  further  wound  his  feelings.  I  shall  go 
further,  and  display,  not  his  pusillanimity,  weakness,  and  meanness 
alone,  but  his  dttplieity  and  treachery.  You  will  start  at  the  two  last 
words ;  I  yerily  believe  they  are  correctly  applied ;  and  that  the  tos- 
thnonies  of  General  Pinckney  and  General  Marshall,  (whose  veradty 
will  not  be  questioned,)  will  support  the  imputation.  I  verily  believe, 
sir,  that  his  conduct  would  warrant  his  impeachment ;  and  if  he  should 
not  be  impeached,  not  his  innocence,  but  political  expediency  alone^ 
may  prevent  it  If  Mr.  Gerry  should  insist  on  the  publication  of  his 
ktter,  let  him  publish  it  himself.  I  shall  then  take  such  notice  of  it 
as  tfruth  and  the  lionor  of  my  counPry  require." 

Adams  then  wrote  to  Gerry : 

*^  My  opinion,  advice,  and  request  are,  that  you  would  not  publish. 
Your  separate  and  secret  conferences  with  Talleyrand,  your  advocating 
a  stipulation  for  a  loan  to  be  paid  after  the  war,  will  do  no  good  to  yon 
or  to  the  public.  Pinckney  and  Marshall  will  attest 'to  the  correctness 
of  the  Journal,  and  will  be  believed.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  it  that  you  would  deny." 

A  few  days  previous  to  this  correspondence,  two  Ict- 

•  Adamt't  Works,  viiL  611-614-^lS.    December  15,  179S. 
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ten  were  received  by  the  President  from  Murray^  the 
American  Minister  at  the  Hague.  The  first  referred  to 
a  projected  change  of  the  rulers  of  Holland — the  second, 
of  the  seventeenth  of  July,  related  a  conversation  with 
Pichon,  formerly  Secretary  to  Crenet  and  Fauchet,  and 
recently  in  the  bureau  of  foreign  affairs,  **  lamenting  the 
unhappy  quarrel  with  the  United  States,^  and  assuring 
Talleyrand's  solicitude  for  ^  accommodation.**  In  this  in- 
terview, a  note  addressed  to  Pichon  by  Talleyrand  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Murray.  It  stated  the  intention 
to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things 

''so  contrary  to  the  interests  of  both  countriee,  that  he  had  not  ceased 
to  manifast  a  desire  to  proceed  in  a  n^otiation ;  that  the  doubts  alone 
of  Gerrj  as  to  the  yaliditj  of  his  powers  had  produced  delays ;  that, 
at  the  moment  when  he  flattered  himself  with  haying  made  some  pro- 
gress, the  Directory  were  informed  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  their  commerce  and  their  coasts;  that  this  had  produced  a 
great  sensation ;  and  that  thus,  by  incident  after  incident,  always  by 
the  act  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  two  nations  were 
remored  from  each  other,  when  it  appeared  that  they  wished  to  anp- 
proach.  That  Gerry  had  made  no  advance ;  eluded  discussions  of  the 
notes  transmitted  to  him ;  persisted  in  returning,  and  left  it  to  be  con- 
jectured that  no  authority  to  treat  definitively  was  to  be  expected.  I 
think,"  Talleyrand  added,  "  if  the  American  Goyemment  has  the  in- 
tentions that  it  ostensibly  professes,  it  ought  to  abstain  froni  any  new 
provocation,  and  send  a  plenipotentiary  /(ovorably  hnoton  in  France, 
We  shall  be  perhaps  more  of  one  mind  than  the  English  imagine." 

The  President,  on  these  letters  being  deciphered  for 
him,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State :  "  The  two  letters 
in  yours  are  important.  The  first  has  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  me."  Murray,  in  transmitting  them,  stated 
his  belief,  that  the  object  was  ''  merely  to  divide  and  be- 
wilder, and  to  relax  our  energy  ** — that  "  energetic  meas- 
ures have  stunned  them,  and  that  the  steady  and  dignified 
pursuit "  of  these  measures  "  will  attain  their  great  end.** 
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The  importance  of  energetic  meamires  had  governed 
all  the  recent  conferences  with  the  Commander-in-chief.. 
The  propriety  of  the  President's  presence  at  the  seat  of 
government  during  these  conferences  was  obvious.  The 
Secretary  of  War  urged  it,  but  he  urged  it  in  vain.  Ad- 
ams pleaded  the  indisposition  of  his  wife.  Perhaps  an 
unwillingness  to  confront  Washington  and  Hamilton,  after 
tiie  late  embarrassments  as  to  filling  the  General  staff  of 
the  army,  and  a  reluctance  to  appear  to  be  counselled  by 
them,  may  have  had  an  influence.  **  At  all  events,  how- 
ever,** the  President  replied,  "  I  must  be  at  the  opening 
of  Congress,  or  give  up.*^ 

In  the  mean  time,  other  influences  were  at  work.  On 
the  day  of  his  arrival  within  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  Gerry  had  written  him,  stating  the  dispositions  of 
France  to  ah  accommodation  ;  her  willingness  16  receive 
a  minister,  and  to  adjust  all  differences.  These  views 
were  enforced  in  conversations  at  his  private  residence. 
Lc^an  also  waited  on  him  before  the  session  of  Congress, 
fresh  from  the  Councils  of  France,  perfumed  with  the 
flattery  of  Talleyrand,  urging  a  pacification.  Adams  ar- 
rived at  the  seat  of  government  just  before  Congress  was 
about  to  assemble.  He  convened  the  Cabinet.  Their 
opinions  were  asked  and  given^  and  a  speech  was  pre- 
pared. On  the  eighth  of  December  it  was  delivered  by 
the  Preddent. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Heads 
of  the  Departments,  while  Washington,  Hamilton  and 
Pinckney  were  seated  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and 
on  the  left,  the  Diplomatic  Corps — an  imposing  spec- 
tacle. 

The  speech  announced  the  termination  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  France,  the  particulars  of  which  were  reserved 
for  a  separate  communication. 
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^Tb«t  oomnranicfttioii  will  ocmflrm  the  ultimate  fliihirB  of  the 
meamiree  which  hare  been  taken  by  the  GoTemment  of  the  United 
Statee  towards  an  amicable  a^ustment  of  the  diflerenoes  with  thai 
power.  You  will  at  the  same  time  perceive  that  the  French  Qoyem- 
ment  appears  solicitous  to  impress  the  opinion,  that  it  is  ayerse  to  a 
rupture  with  this  country,  and  that  it  has  in  a  qualified  manner  de- 
clared itself  willing  to  receive  a  minister  from  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  a  good  understanding.  It  is  unfortunate  for 
professions  of  this  kindf  that  they  should  be  expressed  in  terms  which 
may  countenance  the  inadmissible  pretension  of  a  right  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  which  a  minister  firom  the  United  States  should  pos- 
sess; and  that  while  France  is  asserting  the  existence  of  a  disposition 
on  her  part  to  conciliate  with  sincerity  the  difierences  which  have 
arisen,  the  sincerity  of  a  like  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Uidted 
States,  of  which  so  many  demonstrative  proofe  have  been  given,  should 
even  be  indirectly  questioned.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  decree  of  the  Directory,  alleged  to  be  intended  to  restrain  the 
depredation  of  French  cruisers  on  our  commerce,  has  not  given  and 
cannot  give  any  relief.  It  enjoins  them  to  conform  to  all  the  laws  of 
France  relative  to  cruising  and  prizes,  while  these  laws  are  themselves 
the  sources  of  the  depredations  of  which  we  have  so  long,  so  justly, 
and  so  fruitlessly  complained."  It  stated,  that  intelligence  of  her  de- 
cree, subjecting  to  capture  neutral  vessels,  if  any  part  of  the  cargo  was 
of  British  fabric  or  produce— though  wholly  neutral  property,  had  been 
lately  indirectly  confirmed ;  and  while  this  unequivocal  act  of  war  con- 
tinued, as  France  could  only  be  viewed,  '^  as  a  power  regardless  of 
their  essential  rights,  and  of  their  independence  and  their  sovereignty, 
they  can  reconcile  nothing  with  their  interest  and  honor,  but  a  firm  re- 
sistance." ^^itherto,  therefore,  nothing  is  discoverable  in  the  conduct 
of  France  which  ought  to  change  or  relax  our  measures  of  d<^nce. 
On  the  contrary,  to  extend  and  invigorate  them  is  our  true  poli^. 
We  have  no  reason  to  regret  that  these  measures  have  been  thus  hi 
adopted  and  pursued ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  enlarge  our  view  of  the 
portentous  and  incalculable  situation  of  Europe,  we  shall  discover  new 
and  cogent  motives  for  the  full  development  of  our  energies  and  re- 
sources. 

^  But,  in  demonstrating  by  our  conduct  that  we  do  not  fear  war  in 
the  necessary  protection  of  our  rights  and  honcw,  we  shall  give  no 
room  to  infer  we  abandon  the  desire  of  peace.    It  is  peace  that  we 
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hare  nniibnnlj  and  peneyeringij  cnltiyaf ed,  and  haniHmj  with  Franoa 
may  be  restored  at  her  optioiL  But  to  $end  another  minittor  tdithout 
more  determinaie  a»tvTanee$  that  he  would  he  reeeked^  would  vk  ah 
ACT  OT  mnciLiATioir,  to  which  the  United  States  ought  not  to  Babmit 
It  must  therefore,  be  left  to  France  to  take  the  requisite  steps.  The 
United  States  will  steadily  observe  the  maxims  by  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  goTemed*  They  will  respect  the  sacred  rights  of  em* 
bassy,  and  with  a  sincere  disposition  on  the  part  of  France  to  desist 
from  hostility,  to  make  reparation  for  the  ii^iiries  heretofore  inflicted 
on  onr  commerce,  and  to  do  justice  in  future,  there  will  be  no  obstacle 
to  the  restoration  of  a  fHendly  intercourse."  "  I  deem  it,"  he  added, 
^  a  duty  deliberately  and  solemnly  to  declare  my  opinion,  that,  whether 
we  negotiate  with  her  or  not,  yigorous  preparations  for  war  will  be 
alike  indispensable.  These  alone  will  give  to  us  an  equal  trea^,  and 
ensure  its  obserranoe." 

Id  this  view,  an  increase  of  the  Naval  Establishment 
was  recommended.  The  progress  of  the  measures  to  fulfil 
the  treaties  with  Spain  and  Great  Britain  was  also  stated. 

The  answers  of  both  Houses  were  expressed  in  terms 
of  great  vigor  and  digmty,  fully  responsive  to  the  views 
of  the  Executive.  That  of  the  Senate  remarked  upon 
the  indignity  offered  on  the  part  of  the  Directory,  in  pass- 
ing by  the  Constitutional  agents  of  the  government  and 
conveying  insinuations  impeaching  its  integrity,  through 
the  medium  of  individuals,  without  public  character  or 
authority.  The  President  replied,  that  he  had  seen  no 
real  evidence  of  any  change  of  system  or  disposition  in 
the  French  Republic;  treated  the  oflScious  interference 
of  unauthorized  individuals  as  not  entitled  to  any  credit; 
but  suggested,  "  whether  that  temerity  and  impertinence 
of  individuals,  affecting  to  interfere  in  public  affairs,  ought 
not  to  be  inquired  into  and  corrected/' 

The  exciting  cause  of  this  violence  may  possibly  be 
found  in  the  language  of  a  letter  from  the  President  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  six  weeks  before : 
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^The  object  of  Logan  in  his  ontnthorised  embMsy  seems  to  bs¥e 
been  to  do  or  obtain  some  thing  which  might  give  opportonity  for  the 
true  American  diaracter  to  blase  forth  in  the  approaching  elections.'' 
« Is  this  ccmstitntional,  hr  a  party  of  oppodtion  to  send  embassies  to 
foreign  nations  to  obtain  their  interlerence  in  eUctioruf  "  * 

The  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  speech  and  of  the  re- 
ply is  marked.  Comparing  parts  of  the  speech  with  the 
recent  letter  of  Hamilton  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  embodied,  not  merely  many  of  the  gen- 
eral ideas,  but  to  have  contained  in  most  respects,  the 
precise  language  of  that  letter,  while  the  reply  of  the 
President  is  all  his  own. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  Madison  wrote  to 
JeffersoA : 

<*  The  Senate  as  usual  perform  their  part  with  alacrity  in  counter- 
acting peace  by  dexterous  propositions  to  the  pride  and  uritability  of 
the  French  Govemment.  It  is  pretty  clear,  that  their  answer  was 
cooked  np  in  the  same  shop  with  the  speech.  The  finesse  of  the  for- 
mer, calcolated  to  impose  on  the  public  mind  here;  and  the  Tirulenoe 
of  the  latter,  still  more  calculated  to  draw  from  France  the  war  whidi 
cannot  safely  be  declared  on  this  side,  taste  strongly  of  the  genius  [of 
that  subtle  partisan  of  England]  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
public  misfortunes.    [It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  Adams  could  be 

*  The  editor  of  the  Works  of  Adams,  states,  <'ihat  bat  for  Mr.  Jefferson's 
privity,  it  is  notjirobable  it"  (Logan's  mission)  "woull  even  then  have  been 
•0  unfavorably  interpreted.  It  was  the  character  of  that  gentleman  to  give 
clandestine  encouragement  to  every  movement,  and  to  be  always  snrprised  at 
the  effbct  which  followed  the  almost  inevitable  disclosure  of  his  agency.  Tet 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Doctor  Logan's  representations  contributed  to 
soften  the  temper  of  the  rulers  in  both  coimtries.  General  Washington, 
whom  pattiMm  fuUng$  never  ran  higher  than  at  this  time,  has  given  his  own  ae- 
eonnt  of  his  interview  with  Dr.  Logan.  It  makes  one  of  the  few  veiy  lifelike 
piotures  we  have  left  of  him."  "  Dr.  Logan's  visit  to  Mr.  Adams  took  place 
after  the  date  of  this  letter."  "  Time  has  completely  vindicated  kU  molwee 
fnm  tutpiciou,**    Adams's  Woiks,  viiL 
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mde  &  poppet,  thiough  the  instramentality  ci  oreatiires  ArOimd  hiniy 
nor  how  the  Senate  will  be  managed  by  similar  artifice.]  " 

On  the  third  of  January,  Jefferson  replied : 

"  The  President's  speech,  so  unlike  himself  in  point  of  moderation, 
is  supposed  to  hare  been  written  by  the  military  conclave,  and  particu- 
larly by  Hamilton.  When  the  Senate  gratuitously  hmt  Logan  to  him, 
you  see  him  in  his  reply  come  out  in  his  genuine  colors." 

The  dispositions  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  coun- 
try were  again  to  be  seen  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress. 
The  first  act  of  legislation  originated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  was  a  bill,  subjecting  to  fine  and  impris- 
onment all  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  their  advisers 
or  abettors,  who  should  usurp  the  Executive  authority  by 
commencing  or  carrying  on  any  correspondence  with' 
any  foreign  government,  relating  to  any  subsisting  dis- 
putes between  that  government  and  the  United  States. 
The  motives  to  this  measure  have  been  seen  in  the  mis- 
sions of  Kosciusko  and  of  Logan.  The  latter  of  these 
agents  was  made  use  of  to  keep  up  in  the  United  States 
expectations  of  peace,  and  thus  to  paralyze  the  measures 
of  the  Government.  His  letters  announced  his  intended 
return  ^  with  despatches  calculated  to  restore  harmony,** 
and  stated  that  **  the  most  positive  assurances  had  been 
given,  that  France  was  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty."  He 
hastened  to  America  in  the  hope  of  producing  an  impres- 
sion on  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  just  before  its  ses- 
sion ;  and  there  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  the  influ- 
ence he  had  exerted  over  the  Councils,  and  of  the  friendly 
dispositions,  of  France.  Such  interferences  with  the  le- 
gitimate organs  of  the  Grovernment — such  assumptions  of 
Executive  powers,  would,  if  permitted,  have  been  fatal 
to  its  administration.    The  bill  to  punish  them  was  warmly 
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debated,  Gallatin  and  Livingston  opposing.  Bayard  and 
Harper  in  its  favor.  It  finally  passed  the  House  by  a 
large  majority,  and  the  Senate  with  only  two  dissenting 
vbices. 

The  same  circamstance»  which  had  prompted  the  re- 
commendation in  the  speech  of  the  President  to  invigorate 
the  means  of  defence,  indicated  the  necessity  of  re-enact- 
ing the  law  of  the  previous  session,  suspending  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  France  and  her  dependencies. 
This  law  had  produced  great  effect  on  her  few  remaining 
Colonial  possessions,  and  was  not  without  its  influence 
upon  the  domestic  condition  of  France.  As  its  chief  ob- 
ject had  been  in  part  attained  by  a  discontinuance  of  the 
depredations  committed  by  some  of  her  agents,  a  section 
was  inserted  in  the  act,  which  authorized  the  President  to 
restore  the  commercial  intercourse  immediately  with  the 
mother  country  or  with  such  other  islands  or  ports  as  he 
should  deem  it  safe. 

A  principal  and  more  immediate  motive  to  the  grant 
of  this  discretionary  power  was  that  of  opening  a  com- 
merce with  St.  Domingo.  That  island,  after  being  a 
scene  of  terrible  ferocities,  at  last  began  to  assume  the 
aspect  of  civilization.  Its  local  feuds  had  yielded  to  the 
necessity  of  its  situation,  and  the  authority  of  Toussaint,  a 
successful  chieftain,  was  recognized  by  the  mass  of  the 
black  population,  estimated  at  half  a  million.  Great 
Britain  felt  the  importance  of  rescuing  from  the  grasp  of 
the  Directory  this  fertile  and  extensive  colony.  She  saw 
in  its  severance  from  France  security  to  her  West  India 
possessions,  and  hoped  a  monopoly  of  its  valuable  com- 
merce. With  these  views,  upon  the  evacuation  of  it,  she 
concluded  a  treaty,  recognizing  the  people  of  Hay  ti  as  a^i 
independent  nation. 

Previous  to  a  knowledge  of  this  decisive  act  on  the 
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part  of  England,  an  agent  of  Toussaint  arrived  in  the 
United  States,  seeking,  with  great  impatience,  informa- 
tion as  to  the  views  of  this  Gk>vernment.  On  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Act  suspending  the  intercourse  with  France, 
Nicholas  moved  to  expunge  the  discretionary  power  con- 
fided to  the  President  He  declared  that  it  held  out  an 
invitation  to  citizens  to  abandon  their  country,  and  set  up 
governments  of  their  own ;  that  thus  to  detach  a  colony 
from  its  government  would  be  to  root  out  from  France 
any  disposition  she  might  feel  to  treat  with  them.  Galla- 
tin stated,  that  he  had  voted  against  this  bill  because  he 
believed  it  would  not  produce  the  coercive  effects  on 
France  which  had  been  predicted.  But  it  had  become  a 
law,  and  now  to  recede  would  betray  nothing  but  weak- 
ness, and  tend  to  defeat  the  object  of  all,  an  honorable 
peace.  Such  a  measure  can  only  be  justified  by  a  state 
of  war,  if  then.  It  was  to  hold  out  encouragement  to  in- 
surrection and  rebellion.  It  had  been  stated,  that  they 
ought  thus  to  anticipate  the  independence  of  St.  Domingo. 
He  deemed  that  a  very  problematical  event.  It  would 
certainly,  he  said,  be  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  op- 
pose an  attempt  of  this  kind ;  but,  were  it  possible,  he 
should  consider  it  as  extremely  injurious  to  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  to  throw  so  many  wild  tigers  on  so- 
ciety. He  was  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  when 
it  could  properly  be  effected,  but  he  deprecated  any 
measure  which  would  embody  so  dangerous  a  description 
of  men  in  our  neighborhood,  who  might  visit  our  South- 
em  States,  and  excite  insurrections.  He  also  was  op- 
posed to  it,  as  removing  to  an  immense  distance  an  ac- 
commodation with  France.  The  disasters  which  had 
happened  to  her  fleets — her  want  of  success  in  other 
parts, — the  determined  tone  assumed  by  all  the  neutral 
powerSf  and  other  occurrences  have  rendered  it  more  the 
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interest  of  France  to  treat  with  as  than  it  was  nine  months 
ago.  At  such  a  time,  such  a  measure  would  be  most  im- 
politic. 

OtiSy  a  recently  elected  member  Grom  Massachusetts, 
distinguished  for  his  ready,  graceful  eloquence,  observed : 
^  Toussaint  has  been  called  an  usurper.  Have  we  any 
evidence  that  his  conduct  may  not  be  recognized  by 
France  f  Shall  we  now  begin  to  examine  into  the  legali- 
ty of  the  powers  of  persons  in  authority  in  France,  or  in 
her  possessions  ?  Have  we  not  adhered  to  the  principle, 
that  those  who  exercise  the  power  de  facto  are  those  only 
whom  we  are  bound  to  recognize  ?  We  have  never  ques- 
tioned the  legitimacy  of  the  power  exercised  in  France. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  change  this  system."  Pinckney*  con- 
troverted the  assertions  thajt  France  had  shown  any  real 
disposition  to  do  ^justice  to  the  United  States.  ^  Her  at- 
tempt to  detach  Gerry  from  his  colleagues,  he  regarded 
as  most  hostile  and  degrading.  He  also  denied  that  the 
independence  of  St.  Domingo  was  more  to  be  apprehend- 
ed by  the  Southern  States,  than  their  continuance  under 
the  dominion  of  France.  If  free,  we  might  treat  with 
them  and  secure  their  good  conduct.  If  subject  to  France 
and  supported  by  her  Navy,  she  might  thence  accomplish 
the  invasion  with  which  her  unofficial  agents  had  men- 
aced our  envoys.  If  free.  Great  Britain  would  monopo- 
lize their  commerce,  or  they  must  become  freebooters  dh 
our  commerce,  or  seek  supplies  from  us.  Is  it  not  our 
interest  to  encourage  them  in  their  habits  of  industry — to 
render  them  peaceful  cultivators  of  the  soil  ?  As  to  the 
objection  that  such  a  power,  if  exerted,  would  be  a  cause 
of  war,  its  effect  was  simply  to  remove  restrictions,  in 
case  depredations  should  cease,  without  regard  to  the  au- 

*  Tlie  late  miniiter  at  London  aad  Madrid— Thomas  Pinckney. 
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thority  which  should  cause  their  cessatiou.''  After  an 
earnest  debate  and  various  efforts  to  defeat  this  provision, 
it  was  retained,  and  the  bill  became  a  law. 

Another  act,  previously  mentioned,  dictated  by  an 
atrocious  decree  of  the  French  Government,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion.  In  the  preceding  month  of  Oc- 
tober, the  Directory  issued  an  edict  declaring  to  be  a 
pirate,  every  person,  either  a  native  of  or  originally  be- 
longing to  neutral  countries,  found  to  form  part  of  the 
crews  of  British  vessels,  whether  voluntarily  enlisting,  or 
impressed  to  serve.  The  British  Government  immediate- 
ly signified  to  France,  that  the  first  instance  of  its  execu- 
tion would  be  followed  by  the  most  rigorous  retaliations. 
A  bill  authorizing  retaliation  on  French  citizens  passed 
the  Senate.  When  it  came  before  the  House,  the  Presi- 
dent was  called  upon  to  state,  whether  he  had  received 
any  information  of  the  suspension  of  this  decree.  His 
message  disclosed  the  fact,  that  a  second  decree  had 
passed,  by  which  its  execution  had  been  postponed,  but 
reminded  the  House  that  the  edict  of  the  second  March, 
seventeen  hundred  ninety-seven,  which  subjects  **  expli- 
citly and  exclusively,  American  seamen  to  be  treated  as 
pirates,  if  found  on  board  ships  of  the  enemies  of  France, 
remained  in  force."  The  proceedings  on  this  bill  were 
deferred  until  the  end  of  the  session,  when  a  motion  for 
its  indefinite  postponement  was  rejected.  On  the  final 
question,  its  passage  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Gallatin 
and  Livingston,  and  urged  by  Dana  and  Otis.  It  passed 
by  a  large  majority. 

A  bill  was  also  brought  forward,  granting  a  bounty 
on  all  French  armed  vessels  captured  by  private  armed 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  of  which  nearly  four  hun- 
dred were  commissioned,  but  it  was  defeated.  In  the 
course  of  its  discussion,  reference  was  made  to  the  utility 
Vol.  VIL— 16 
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of  a  navy  as  a  protection '  agamtft  ihraftion.  Gallatin  ife- 
dared,  that  fae  thought  ^  a  fleet  to  be  neither  a' necessary 
nor  a  sure  mean  of  defence.  Viewed  as  a  protection  to 
commerce,  as  the  advantages  of  commerce  were  a  matter 
of  <saIcuIationy  the  defence  to  be  afforded  becomes  also  a 
proper  subject  of  calculation,  a  question  of  profit  or  loss ! 
As'  the  carrying  trade  Was  merely  a  profit  to  merchants, 
if  it  did  not  yield  a  profit  sufficient  to  protect  itself  with- 
out expense  to  the  (lation,  it  was  not  entitled  to  any  ex- 
traordinary protection  1  ^ 

While  these  subjects  were  occupying  a  large  share  of 
the  attention  of  Congress,  the  measures  of  defence,  a  part 
of  which  Hamilton  had  initiated,  were  acted  upon.  Im- 
mediately after  his  return  from  Philadelphia,  Hamilton 
wrote  to  General  Gunn,  then  a  Senator  and  Chairihan  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs : 

^'  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  the  state  of  your  mind  with  regard  to 
nulitarj  senrioe.  *  *  *  If  we  are  to  be  seriously  engaged  in  milir 
tary  operations,  'tis  not  a  oompliment  to  joa  to  saj,  that  you  ai«  one 
of  the  m^  who  must  be  in  the  field.  With  such  an  enemy,  we  shall 
want  men  who  will  not  bareljf  d^  th9ir  dutf^  htA  will  do  it  with  an 
energy  equal  to  all  dangers.'' 

Gunn  answered : 

'*  If  I  am  correct,  General  Washington  is  not  to  take  the  field,  but 
in  the  event  of  the  Prorisional  army  being  called  into  serrioe,  you  are 
of  course  not  only  diarged  with  the  command  of  the  army,  but  in  a 
great  degree,  the  direction  of  the  War  Department ;  and;  sir,  you  will 
permit  me  to  add,  that  the  legislatire  ud  necessary  for  the  support  <^ 
that  department,  must  be  arranged  by  yourself  Have  the  goodness 
to  communicate  your  wishes  with  regard  to  the  iuTigoratioa  of  the 
measares  of  defence.^' 

Hamilton  replied  on  the  twenty-second  of  December : 
^As  to  the  further  military  arrangements  my  ideas  are  these. 
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OoMidermg  how  littla  hfti  l^jMp  ^oqa  towvA^msiog  jtjbe  fi;)£rfM,ith^«4f 
Toted,  that  an  importaat,tax  19  yet  in  the  fli^^at^ig^  p)[  a^  es«jrr-:tbat 
a  prospect  of  ppace,  is  again  presentat}  \>y  the  t^Btpociaing;  jop»4ii6t  of 
France;  that  aerious  discontents  exist  in  parts  of  the  cpui&trj^ with 
regard  to  particalar  laws,  it  appears  to  me  advisable  to  pps^pone.anj 
actual  angmeDtation  of  the  army  beyond  the  provisions  o(  the  e^i^^mg 
UwS)  except  as  to  the  regiment  of  cavalry,  which  I  sbonld  be  glad  to 
see  increased^  by  the^  addition  of  two  troops,  and  by  allowing  it  to  be 
leunited  to  the  complement  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  Oomman- 
dei^in  diief  as  that  of  the  War  Establishment.  •  *  *  But  a  oon- 
siderable  addition  ought  oertaioly  to  be  made  to  our  militarir  snppliea. 
The  conumuiicationa  of  the  Commander-inrchief  will  also  afford  a  ataad- 
ard  for  the  Increase  in  this  reelect  as  £ur  as  oonoerns  tiielorce  to  be 
employed  in  the  field.  There  are,  howener,  some  ol^feets  of  irapply 
equally  essential  which  were  not  within  the  view  of  those  eommunica- 
tioBs— ^heavy  cannon  for  our  fortifiqitioBsand  mortaes  for  ihe  use  of  a 
siege.  Of  the  former,  including  those  alre^y  procured  and  proourii^, 
thefe  ought  not  to  be  fewer  than  one  thousand,  froniffeigfateea  to  thirty- 
two  pounders,  chiefly  of  twenty-fours ;  of  the  hUter,  inchiding  those  en 
hand,  there  ought  to  be  fifty  of  ten-inch  calibre.  Thi^you  perceive^ 
looks  to  ofibnMve  i^Mrations.  If  we  are  to  engage  in  war,  our  game 
will  be  to  attack  where  we  «aa.  Franee  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
separated  from  her  ally.  Tempting  ol^ects  will  be  within  4>ur:  grasp. 
Will  it  not  likewise  be  proper  to  renew  and  extend  the  idea  of  a  Pro- 
visional army  1  The  force  which  lias  been  contemplated  as  sufficient 
in  every  event  is  forty  thousand  infantry  of  the  line,  two  thousand 
riflemen,  four  thousand  cavalry  and  four  thousand,  artillery,  making  in 
the  whole  an  army  of  fifty  thousand.  Wl^  should  not  ^  Frovisiooal 
army  go  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  that  number  and  the 
actual  army  ?  I  think  this  ought  to  be  the  case,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  be  authorised  immediately  to  nominate  the  officers,  to 
remain  without  pay,  till  called  into  service.  The  airangement  can  then 
be  made  with  suffidMit  leisure  for  the  best  possible  selection,  and  the 
persons  designated  will  be  employed  in  acquiring  instruction. 

"It  will  likewise  well  deserve  consideration,  whether  provision 
ought  not  to  be  made  for  dassnig  all  persons  from  eighteen  to  forty-tfive 
industvely ,  and  for  draughtbg  out  of  them  by  lot  tl^ .  nnmber  neces- 
sary to  oomplete  the  entve  army  of  fifty  thousand.  In  the  case  of  in- 
Taaion,  the  expedient  of  draughting  must  be  re3orted  to,  and  it  will 
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greatlj  expedite  it,  if  there  be  a  prerions  classing  with  a  Tiew  to  soeh 
an  erent.  The  measure,  too,  will  place  the  conntiy  in  a  Terj  imposing 
attitude,  and  will  add  to  the  motives  of  caution  on  the  part  <^our  ene- 
mies. These  measures  are  all  that  appear  to  be  advisable  with  regard 
to  our  military  establishment  under  present  appearances.  A  loan,  as 
an  auxiliary,  will  of  course  be  annexed." 

The  inquiry  had  been  made. whether  the  actual  force 
ought  not  to  be  reduced ;  this  he  thought  inexpedient.* 

^  It  will  argue  to  our  enemy  that  we  are  either  very  narrow  in  our 
resources,  or  that  our  jealousy  of  his  designs  are  abated.  Besides,  that 
with  a  yiew  to  the  possibility  of  internal  duorden  alone,  the  force  au- 
thorised is  not  too  considerable. 

^  The  efficacy  of  Militia  for  suppressing  such  disorders  is  not  too 
much  to  be  relied  upon.  The  experience  of  the  Western  Expedition 
ought  not  to  be  a  guide.  That  was  a  very  up-hill  business.  There 
were  more  than  once  appearances  to  excite  alarm  as  to  the  persever- 
ance of  the  troops,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  what  might  have  been 
the  result  had  there  been  any  serious  resistance.  The  repetition  of 
similar  exertions  may  be  found  yery  difficult,  insomuch  as  to  render  it 
extremely  necessary,  in  these  precarious  times,  to  have  the  Govem- 
mifLi  armed  with  the  whole  force  which  has  been  voted.  There  are 
ii^veral  defects  in  the  military  establishment  which  demand  reform,  as 
well  for  economy  as  efflcien<7.  On  these  there  has  been  an  ample 
oommunication  from  the  Commander-in-chief  to  the  Department  of 
War.  I  cannot  conceive  why  nothing  has  yet  gone  to  Congress. 
Certainly  this  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed.  Will  it  be  amiss  iirf^ 
mdUy  to  interrogate  the  minister?  If  the  silence  is  persisted  in,  you 
shall  know  from  me  the  objects. 

^  I  think  the  act  respecting  the  eighty  thousand  militia  ought  like- 
wise to  be  revived.  The  effect  abroad  will  be  good,  and  it  will  like- 
wise be  so  at  home  as  the  evidence  of  a  reliance  of  the  government  on 
the  militia.  Qood  policy  does  not  appear  to  me  to  require  extensive 
appropriations  for  fortifications  at  Uie  pre$ent  juncture.  Money  can 
be  more  useAiUy  employed  in  other  ways.  A  good  deal  of  personal 
examination  ought  to  lead  to  a  plan  for  fortifying  three  or  four  eardir 

*  Hamilton  to  Otia,  December  27,  1798. 
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nal  points.  Mcnre  than  this  will  be  a  ml8applicati<m  of  monej.  Secure 
poationB  for  arsenals  and  dockyards  are,  in  this  Tiew,  a  primaxy 
olyect 

"  Tonr  last  question  respecting  the  West  India  islands  I  shall  re* 
serre  fer  a  fbrther  commamcation." 
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Tm  progressive  increase  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  steady  and  strenuous  as  was  the  opposition  to  it, 
b  seen  to  have  been  produced  by  a  series  of  emergencies. 
The  force  raised  by  the  old  Congress  in  seventeen"  hun- 
dred eighty-seven,  consisted  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  and 
of  one  battalion  of  artillery,  amounting  to  seven  hundred 
men.  This  establishment  was  recognized  in  eighty-nine, 
adapted  to  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  and  was  organized 
the  succeeding  year.  Temporary  and  varying  provisions 
were  made,  as  exigencies  compelled  successive  additions 
of  force,  until  seventeen  hundred  ninety-six,  when  ^  the 
Military  Establishment"  was  ascertained  and  fixed  in 
part  and  imperfectly,  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Hamilton 
in  the  year  eighty-three,  that  of  Knox  being  abandoned. 

It  was  to  embrace  a  corps  of  artillerists  and  engineers, 
two  companies  of  light  dragoons,  and  four  regiments  of 
infantry.  In  the  following  year,  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral was  abolished.  An  additional  regiment  of  artillerists 
and  engineers  was  added  early  in  seventeen  hundred 
ninety-eight,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  act 
creating  a  provisional  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  this 
by  another  act  ^to  augment  the  army,''  of  the  sixteenth 
of  July  of  the  same  year;  laws  having  been  passed  es- 
tablishing a  paymaster,  and  subsequently,  a  purveyor  of 
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sppfJies  under  the  <lirec|ion  of  the  Treatory  d^p^riio^Ait 
and  for  the  erecUng  and  repairing  of  arse|iial8,.magaKMfef, 
national  armories  and  foundries.  The  consujitationit  of 
the  general  staff  previously  mentioned,  Tvere  in  jeference 
to  the  fcM^ces  authorized  to  be  raised  under  these  Acts. 

A  new  organi^atipn  of  the  lurmy  had  become  indispen- 
sably necessary,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  much  corre* 
q>ondence  between  Hamilton  and  the  Secretary  at  War. 
Soon  after  the  date  of  the  previous  letter,  a  Report  ivas 
submitted  by  him  to  Congress  **  On  the  Rboroanization 
of  the  Army."  On  comparing  this  report  with  tha.t  of 
Washington,  drawn  by  Hamilton,  it  is  seep,  as.  to  all  es- 
sentials, to  have  been  framed  by  an  accurate  transcript 
from  it.* 

The  military  committee  of  the  Senate,  having  called 
for  bills,  Hamilton  transmitted  one,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions^ conforming  to  this  Report,  which,  on  the  third  of 
March,  seventeen  hundred  ninety-nine,  became  a  law;  un« 
der  the  title  of  **  An  Act  for  the  better  orgsmiiing  pf  the 
troops  of  the  United  States."  This  bill  departed  from  the 
existing  establishment  chiefly  in  the  increased  proportion 
of  men  to  officers  ip  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  in- 
ducements to  this  were  stated  to  be  greater  economy  and 
greater  celerity  of  movement.  The  command  of  each 
officer  being  more  respectable,  a  higher  class  of  men 
would  accept  appointments,  and  the  incentive  to  exertion 
would  be  greater.  The  companies  would  admit  of  a 
more  eligible  subdivision,  each  of  a  perfect  front.  Each 
battalion  would  be  of  a  size  judged  proper  for  a  manceuv- 
ring  column  in  the  field — being  *'  neither  too  unwieldy  for 
rapid  movements,  nor  so  small  as  to  multiply  too  much 
the  subdivisions."    The  disproportionate  number  of  offi- 

*  Beport— State  Papen.  Miliftuj  AfEkirs,  L  124.  H&miltoii*f  Works,  t. 
US. 
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cen  to  men  in  the  elder'  European  systems  is  understood 
to  have  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  increase  patronage, 
and  was  imitated  without  consideration  in  the  earlier  es- 
tablishments of  this  country.  This  was  avoided,  a  pro- 
portion being  observed  adequate  to  the  due  management 
and  command  of  the  troops.  Hamilton  had  proposed  to 
abolish  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  as  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  regiment,  and  to  substitute  that  of  colonel,  for 
the  reason,  that  the  **  term  lieutenant-colonel  had  a  rela- 
tive signification  without  any  thing  in  fact  to  which  it  re- 
lated. It  was  introduced,"  he  said,  '*  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  to  facilitate  exchanges  of  prisoners,  as  the 
then  enemy  united  the  grade  of  colonel  with  that  of  gen- 
eral. But  the  permanent  form  of  our  military  system 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  principle,  not  by  the  changeable 
and  arbitrary  arrangement  of  a  particular  nation."  Af- 
ter reflection  induced  the  attainment  of  the  object,  a  re- 
duction of  officers,  by  abolishing  the  rank  of  colonel, 
since  restored,  and  retaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, as  the  commander  of  a  regiment.  The  term  ^  en- 
sign," in  accordance  with  this  view,  was  changed  for  that 
of  ^  lieutenant,"  as  a  more  respectable  denomination.  In 
a  subsequent  organization  of  the  army,  this  rank  was  re- 
stored, but  is  since  abolished. 

A  provision  was  made,  that  when  any  officer  shall  be 
detached  from  a  regiment,  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  a  Greneral 
officer,  or  as  assistant  in  the  General  stafi*,  the  place  of 
such  officer  should  be  supplied  by  promotion  or  new  ap- 
pointment, but  that  the  officer  detached  retain  his  station 
in  his  regiment  and  rank,  and  rise  as  though  not  detached. 
The  number  of  regimental  officers  was  thus  kept  fulL 
**  An  army,"  Hamilton  remarked,  "  is  in  many  respects  a 
machine,  of  which  the  displacement  of  any  of  the  organs, 
if  permitted  to  continue,  injures  its  symmetry  and  energy, 
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and  leads  to  disorder  and  weakness.''  While  ample  space 
was  left  for  the  selection  of  staff  officers,  a  sufficient  inde- 
pendence of  their  chiefs  was  secured  to  them.  The 
grades  from  which  they  might  be  taken  were  restricted. 
In  order  to  confer  upon  Washington  the  rank  he  had 
held  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  provided,  as 
stated,  that  ^  a  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  tho 
United  States  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by 
the  style  of  General  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  the  present  office  and  title  of  Lieutenant-General 
shall  thereafter  be  abolished.''  This  act  also  provided  for 
Major-Generals  for  divisions,  and  Brigadiers  for  brigades ; 
for  an  Inspector-General,  and  a  Quartermaster-General, 
each  having  the  rank  of  Major-General ;  for  Deputy 
Quartermasters-General  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  ;  Division  Quartermasters  and  Brigade  Quarter- 
masters— ^Deputy  Inspector-Generals^Klivision  inspectors 
and  brigade  inspectors,  which  were  to  be  "  chosen "  by 
each  of  the  heads  of  their  respective  services,  the  Quarter- 
master-General and  Inspector-General,  with  a  restriction, 
suggested  by  the  importance  of  the  duties,  that  the  Dep- 
uty Inspector-General  shall  be,  in  every  case,  approved 
by  the  Greneral  commanding  the  army  to  which  he  shall 
be  annexed.  The  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  was  to 
be  ex  officio  Assistant  Inspector-General,  and  every  Dep- 
uty Inspector-General  was  to  perform  the  duties  of  Ad- 
jutant-General in  the  army  to  which  he  shall  be  annexed. 
The  office  of  Paymaster-General  was  created,  with  Dep- 
uty Paymasters,  to  be  appointed  by  and  to  account  to 
him. 

In  the  communication  *  to  the  Secretary  at  War  en* 
closing  this  bill,  General  Hamilton  remarked : 

•  Jaimaiy  16, 1799. 
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<<ll  iMliite  odj  thoM  ^itti^  of  aibmer  b«  <fbr  tha  p^^ 
•nny)  which  are  jippropriaUd  to  this  object,  the  other  parts  of  that 
bill  being  now  in  foil  force.  The  operation  of  the  bill  alreadj  sent  to 
jon,  renders  the  repetition  of  sereral  clauses  in  the  present  bill  nnne- 
oessarj.  The  aim,  indeed,  oaght  to  be  to  have  a  fundamental  or- 
rttngemefU  which  will  attach  of  course  npon  all  snbseqnent  prorisionB 
of  foroa,  so  that  tlie4aw  lor  eferj  angmentatien  need  onlj  define  the 
nMnber  to  be  raised,  and  the  dotatioa  of  lenrioe  and  the  mode  of  rais- 
ing. This  will  be  more  deliberately  and  correctly  attended  to  in  the 
plan  of  a  bill  which  I  shall  begm  to  work  upon,  but  whidi  cannot  be 
ready  for  a  considerable  time." 

The  feature  of  this  bill,  which,  with  the  one  then  in 
contemplation,  was  intended  to  be  the  basis  of  the  military 
organization  of  the  United  States,  of  principal  conse- 
quence, is,  that  which  confers  on  the  chiefs  of  the  staff 
the  appointment  and  removal  of  their  subordinates.  It 
was  consonant  with  his  views  of  the  urgent  policy  of  con- 
fiding to  places  of  high  trust  the  requisite  discretion,  and 
of  concentrating  responsibility,  so  as  to  make  it  real  and 
effective.  This  plan  was  departed  from  in  the  first  war 
in  which  this  country  was  involved  after  the  enactment 
of  this  law.  'Tis  of  the  nature  of  democratic  institutions 
to  concentrate  suddenly,  power  and  patronage  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive.  In  this  spirit,  the  appointment 
of  the  subordinate  staff  oflicers,  as  well  as  of  the  chiefs  in 
the  Quartermaster's  and  Inspection  departments,  were 
given  to  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Assistant  Deputy  Quartermas- 
ters, who  were  appointed  by  the  President  alone.*  Such 
was  not  Hamilton's  view  of  the  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  of  its  purpose. 

**The  authorities,"  he  observed,  in  the  Federalist,  ^'essential  to  the 
care  of  the  common  defence,  are  these:  To  raise  armies ;  to  build  and 

*  Act  to  establifh  a  Qaartennaster*8  Department    Maroh  S8,  181S. 
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eqtilpfleels;  to  ptwcribe  toIm  fbp  the  gonrnoient  itf  boUi ;  tocUreot 
tMr  operstlanB^  to  profide  for  their  «iiK>ort^'*  The  powbr  <<to 
nimb  and  m^^pori  ennies  "  luid  **  to  make  ralee  for  thegOTemment  and 
ragolatkm  of  the  land  forces  "  are  among  ^  the  legisUtiye  powers,"  and 
are  Tested  m  Congress.  The  **  command  and  direction  "  of  the  force, 
sulyect  to  the  regulations  of  Oongress,  are  alone  confided  to  the  Presi- 
dent ^'Tbe  President,^  the  Constitotion  deoHu^  '^shd!  he  Com- 
mandei^in-diierof  the  Anay  and  Na;fyor  the  United  States."  flia 
Mrthorf^  '^amottits  to  nethhig  move  than  the  supreme  command  and 
direction  of  the  mOtkarjr  forcei^  as  ,firU  f^^iral  and  admiral  of  the 
ooafiBderacjr,  while  that  of  the  British  King  extends  to  the  declaring  of 
war,  and  to  the  raising  and  regulating  of  fleets  and  armies,  all  whidi, 
by  the  Constitution,  appertain  to  the  Legislature."  So  distinct  was 
the  intention  of  the  CouTention,  that  his  power  was  that  of  the  mere 
'^command  and  direction  "  of  the  natieoal  forces,  thai  no  propoeal  to 
Ihait  them  is  k&own  to  haye  been  made.  Thus  as  wall  might  the 
Bpoident  interpose  ''to  regulate  the  commerce  of  theoountrj,  as  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  army.  He  can  only  make  such 
regulatioD%  wheo  expressly  authorized  so  to  do  by  law." 

Notwithstanding,  authoritjr  conferred  upon  the  Presi* 
dent  by  Congress,  and  limited  to  a  special  object,  has 
been  construed  into  a  power  for  another  object,  while  the 
military  control,  expressly  given  to  the  General  com- 
manding in  chief,  has  been  assumed  b^  the  Secretary  at 
War. 

Hamilton  also  prepared  a  bill,  entitled  **  An  Act  to 
regulate  the  Medical  Establishment.^  ^  I  aroid,**  he 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  "purposely  the  term 
department,'  which  I  would  reserve  for  the  great 
branches  of  administration."  This  act  provided  for  a 
Physician-General,  an  Apothecary-General,  and  their  as- 
ristants,  charged  with  this  essential  care,  to  be  appointed 
as  other  oflicers  of  the  United  States.  A  law  was  like- 
wise proposed,  **  giving  eventual  authority  to  the  Presi- 

»  FedenUft,  No.  28.    Ibid,  No.  49-4K>th  by  HMailton. 
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dent  to  augment  the  army  **  in  case  of  war  or  of  immi- 
nent danger  of  invasion ;  and  to  discbarge  at  his  discre- 
tion the  whole  or  any  part  of  it ; — also  to  organize  volun* 
teersy  limiting  the  number  from  each  State,  not  to  exceed 
in  the  whole  twenty-five  thousand  men.  These  it  was 
made  lawful  for  him  to  call  forth  and  employ  in  all  the 
cases,  and  to  effect  all  the  purposes,  for  which  the  militia 
could  be  employed  under  the  act  **  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions/' 

A  loan  of  two  millions  of  dollars  was  authorized  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenditure. 

To  carry  into  effect  his  suggestion  of  classing  the 
Militia,  Hamilton  framed  a  plan  for  their  new  organiza- 
tion. He  proposed  to  divide  them  into  five  classes,  of 
which  the  unmarried  were  to  compose  two— One  of  these 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-five — the  other  between 
twenty-five  and  forty.  The  married  were  also  to  be 
similarly  classed ;  and  the  fifth  class  was  to  embrace  all 
men  between  forty  and  fifty — ^Each  class  to  be  formed 
into  corps  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  combined 
into  legions,  to  be  called  out  in  succession,  as  numbered, 
and  liable  to  serve  for  a  yean  In  case  of  domestic  in- 
surrection, no  man  able  to  serve  was  to  be  excused.  In 
a  foreign  war  a  commutation  was  permitted.  Each  of 
these  classes  was  subject  to  be  called  out  for  inspection 
and  exercise  for  a  limited  number  of  days  in  each  year. 
He  also  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  trade 
with  the  Indians  under  the  agents  of  government,  fixing 
it  as  a  principle,  that  every  man  in  arms  to  resist  or  at- 
tack Indians,  except  in  some  county  under  the  actual 
jurisdiction  of  the  laws,  shall  be  ipso  facto  liable  to  the  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  army.  The  establishment  of 
manufactories  under  public  authority,  of  cannon,  muskets, 
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and  other  arms,  powder,  ball,  and  all  articles  of  clotbing, 
except  hats  and  shoes,  was  suggested.  < 

As  an  additional  basis  of  an  effectiTe  regular  army, 
he  recommended  that  a  regiment  be  raised  consisting  of 
commissioned  officers  and  persons  engaged  as  sergeants, 
who  were  in  their  own  corps  to  serve  by  rotation  as  ser- 
geants, corporals,  and  privates,  but  out  of  their  regiment 
as  sergeants.  He  likewise  soon  after  digested,  with  great 
care,  a  **  Plan  for  the  providing  and  issuing  Military. 
8UPFUB8,"  including  the  payment  of  the  army,  by  which 
a  complete  accountability  was  to  be  secured.* 

Subsequently,  he  suggested  to  the  Secretary  at  War 
alterations  in  the  recruiting  instructions,  dividing  the 
United  States  into  circles,  districts,  and  sub-districts, 
nambered  geographically,  and  under  different  commands, 
which  were  adopted.  Frequent  circulars  were  issued 
by  him  at  this  time  to  promote  discipline,  prevent  intem- 
perance, discourage  duelling,f  and  check  desertion. 

A  question  was  presented  by  the  Secretary  at  War 

*  Hanulton's  Woriu,  v.  242. 

f  Some  jean  before,  being  consulted  by  a  firiend,  he  penned  this 
note :  '*  I  trust  he  wDl  feel  the  force  of  a  sentiment  which  prudence  and  hu- 
manity equally  dictate,  that  extremities  ought  then  only  to  issue,  when,  after 
a  fair  experiment,  accommodation  has  been  found  impracticable.  An  atten- 
tion to  this  principle  interests  the  characters  of  both  the  gentlemen  concerned, 
and  with  them,  our  own ;  and  from  every  consideration,  as  well  as  that  of 
personal  firiendship  to  the  parties,  I  sincerely  wish  to  give  it  its  full  operation. 
I  am  convinced  you  are  not  less  anxious  to  efiect  this  than  myself;  and  I 
trust  our  joint  endeavors  will  not  prove  unsuccessful.  I  cannot  conclude 
without  making  one  remark.  Though  Mr.  A.  has  expressed,  and  still  enter- 
tains a  desire  of  explanation,  it  would  ill  become  him  to  solicit  it  Whatever 
therefore  in  my  expressions  may  seem  to  urge  such  an  explanation,  with  the 
eamestneas  of  entreaty,  must  be  ascribed  to  my  own  feelings ;  and  to  that  incli- 
nation, which  eveiy  man  of  sensibility  must  feel,  not  to  see  extremities  take 
place,  if  it  be  in  his  power  to  prevent  them,  or  until  they  become  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  sacrifice  to  public  opinion.'* 
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io  the  PreiideiiVwtikrfi  drew  from  HamiltQii  a  irery  im- 
portant comment  of  extensive  bearing,  on  the  appointing 
power  of  4bc  President*  A  battalion  bad  been  aathor- 
ized  to  be  added  to  the  seoond  regiment  of  artillerists  and 
engineers.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  McHenry  as  to  tbe 
President's  power  to  commission  officers  to  tbis  battaUon, 
Adams  wrote  to  bim  :-^        ■ 

/'It  IS  not  upon  th6  act  of  the  third  of  Ifirdi  ultimo,  that  I  grooad 
the  daSiii  of  an  aolhority  to  appoint  the  officera  m  qaettioii,  hot  iqmi 
the  CoDstitaiion  itaelC  Whtrafor  there  iaaa  efiB(oei^at  ia  not  AiU; 
there  is  a  Taoancy,  as  I  have  over  understood  the.  Constitntion.  To 
sappose  that  the  President  has  power  to  appoint  Judges  and  Am- 
bassadors, in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  not  officers  of  the  army,  is 
to  me  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  and  a  Constitution  not  founded 
in  law  or  sense,  and  ytry  embarrassing  to  the  public  serrice.  All  such 
appointments^  to  he  snre^  must  be  nominated  to  the  Senate  at  tbeir 
next  session,,  and  su^ect  to  their  ultimate  deeisioo.  I  hate  no  do^bt 
that  it  is  my  right  and  du^  to  make  the.pro'v^QQal  appointmentflk" 

Not  satisfied  witb  this  opinion,  the  Secretary  at  War 
submitted  the  question  to  General  Hamilton,  who  replied: 

**  After  mature  reflection  on  the  subject  of  your  letter  of  the  twen* 
ty-eixth  of  laist  month,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  President  has 
no  power  to  make,  alone,  the  appointment  of  officers  to  the  battalion 
which  is  to  he  added  to  the  second  regiment  of  Artillerists  and  Engi- 
neers. In  my  opinion,  yacanct  is  a  relative  term,  and  presupposes 
that  the  office  has  heen  once  filled.  If  so,  the  power  to  fill  a  vacancy 
is  not  the  power  to  make  an  original  appointment.  .The  terms 
'  which  may  have  happened,^  \  serve  to  confirm  this  construction. 
They  imply  casualty,  and  denote  such  offices  as,  having  heen  once 
filled,  have  become  vacant  by  accidental  circumstances.  This,  at  least, 
Is  the  most  fkmiiiar  and  obvious  sense,  and,  in  a  matter  of  ^his  kind, 
it  could  not  he  advisable  to  exercise  a  doubtAil  antboril^..  Jtisdear 

•  Aprfl  16,  1799. 

t  Sd  Article,  Omstitation,  Seotioii  S. 
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tlMi^iod^Modaitof  tl»  fttrthorify  of  %  f^wU  kw,  Ae  PresidMit  cte- 
not  fiU  A  Taoanqr  which  h«ppeiis  donog  &  fessioii .  of  the  SeoAk.".  * 

The  Attorney-General  was  of  the  opinion,  that  under  the 
act  referred  to,  the  President  had  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment— buty  on  being  apprised  of  differing  views,  Adams 
stated  to  the  Secretary  at  war,  ^  Since  there  appears  a 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  law,  and  as  I  see  no  necessity  for 
an  immediate  appointment,  I  am  content  to  suspend  it  for 
the  present,  perhaps  till  the  meeting  of  the  Senate.*'  At 
the  close  of  the  session^  in  conformity  with  Hamilton's 
advice,  **  a  special  law  ^  was  passed,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent  to  fill  these  vacancies. 

Much  opposition  to  the  act  for  an  Eventual  army 
had  been  shown.  As  the  operation  of  it  was  only  contin- 
gent, it  was  less  earnest  than  the  hostility  to  the  bill  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  navy.  It  is  seen,  that  Hamilton 
bad  advised  an  increase  of  the  Marine  to  six  ships  of  the 
line,  twelve  frigates,  and  twenty-four  sloops  of  war. 
Cabot  had  declined  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  Stoddert  was  appointed.  In  a  well-drawn  report,  he 
proposed  to  add  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  the  number 
of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  Hamilton  had  advised.  A 
bill  was  passed  directing  six  seventy-fours  and  six  sloops 
of  war  to  be  built,  and  the  force  of  the  existing  smaller 
vessels  to  be  increased.  Laws  were  also  enacted  for  the 
establishment  of  docks,  for  the  purchase  of  timber,  and 
for  the  government  of  the  Navy.  A  strenuous  opposition 
was  made  to  the  proposed  increase  of  the  Navy,  in  which 
Gallatin  took  the  lead.  But  it  was  with  little  effect  Pub- 
lic favor  had  been  eiurly  directed  towards  a  National  Ma- 
rine, which  was  increased  by  several  recent  gallant  ex- 

•  Hiiiilltoi^t  Woiki,  T.  255.    U%j  Z,  1799. 
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ploits,  and  by  the  extensive  benefits  which  the  American 
commerce  had  already  derived  from  it.  The  protection 
the  commerce  had  received  was  ascertained  to  have  ex- 
ceeded all  the  expenses  of  the  Naval  Establishment. 

During  the  progress  of  the  bill  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  Army,  Gallatin  sought  to  limit  the  interest  on  the 
contemplated  loan  to  six  per  cent.  This  limitation  was 
rejected.  If  the  value  of  money  were  higher,  such  a  re- 
striction would  have  prevented  its  being  obtained.  If 
required  to  repel  an  invasion,  that  was  not  a  time  to  chaf- 
fer as  to  its  price.  Jefferson  inculpated  the  Federalists 
for  raising  a  loan  at  an  ** usurious^  interest  of  eight  per 
cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  every  effort  to  obtain  it  at  a 
less  rate  was  unsuccessfully  made.  The  fact,  that  after 
a  short  interval,  he  gave  his  sanction  to  a  loan  at  the  same 
rate  of  interest,  payable  abroad,  and  when  there  was  no 
menace  of  war,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Hamilton  had  foreseen  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
summer  the  probability  of  a  difficulty  in  borrowing,  and 
suggested  an  expedient. 

"No  one,"  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasorj,  "knows  bet- 
ter than  yourself  how  difficult  and  oppressive  is  the  collection  even  of 
taxes  very  moderate  in  their  amount,  if  there  is  a  defective  circulation. 
According  to  all  the  phenomena  which  fall  under  mj  notice,  this  is 
our  case  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  Again :  Individual  capi- 
tals, and  consequently  the  facility  of  direct  loans,  is  not  very  extensive 
in  the  United  States.  The  banks  can  only  go  a  certain  length,  and 
must  not  be  forced.  Yet  Government  will  stand  in  need  of  large  an- 
ticipations. For  these  and  other  reasons  which  I  have  thought  well 
of,  I  have  come  to  a  conclusion,  that  our  Treasury  ought  to  raise  up  a 
circulation  of  its  own — I  mean  by  the  issuing  of  Treasury  kotes,  pay- 
able some  on  demand,  others  at  different  periods  from  very  short  to 
pretty  considerable — at  first  having  but  little  time  to  ran.  This  ap- 
pears to  me  an  expedient  equally  necessary  to  keep  the  circulation  full, 
and  to  facilitate  the  anticipations  which  government  will  certainly 
need.     By  beginning  early,  the  paUio  eye  will  be  familiarised,  and 
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•8  emeii^eiicits  prosB,  it  will  be  easf  to  enluge  without  hasazd  to 
credit  Think  well  of  the  suggestioD,  and  do  not  disctrd  it  without 
perceiving  well  a  better  substitute." 

No  necessity  had  existed  to  raise  the  loan  of  five  mil- 
lions authorized  at  the  previous  session  of  Congress.  This 
amount  being  now  required,  Wolcott  informed  Hamilton 
that,  though  small  sums  might  be  obtained,  by  the  gradual 
sale  of  a  seven  per  cent,  stock,  there  was  no  certainty 
that  the  requisite  sum  could  be  had  under  eight  per  cent. 
He  requested  him  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion. 

Hamilton  stated,  that,  after 

'^  embracing  evefy  opportunity  to  obtain  light  on  the  sulject  of  a  loan, 
his  research  had  been  essentiallj  fhiitless.  Opinions  are  as  various  as 
they  are  vague.  You  must  therefore  conjecture,  and  you  ought  to  act 
on  the  sure  side  for  selling  the  loan.  I  retain  the  opinion  that  it  ought 
to  be  upon  eight  per  cent  interest ;  the  capital  to  be  fixed  for  ten 
years,  and  then  to  become  redeemable  at  pleasure— one  per  cent  to  be 
appropriated  cotemporarilj  as  a  purohasbg  ftmd  for  sinkmg  the  princi- 
pal— and  the  loan  to  be  open  for  ^mpetition  for  the  entire  or  any  leas 
sum,  time  enough  to  let  in  European  bidders.  The  true  principle  is  to 
get  as  good  terms  as  possible  for  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  local 
oonnderations,  which  can  only  have  a  temporary  and  illusory  opera- 
ticn.  The  stock  will  find  its  way  to  its  proper  market,  wherever  it 
may  be  first  sold."* 

A  loan  of  five  millions  was  raised  at  eight  per  cent., 
under  circumstances  strongly  indicative  of  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  public  credit.  The  consequences  of 
a  failure  in  raising  this  loan  seem  not  to  have  been 
weighed  by  those  who  inveighed  against  its  terms. 

*  The  income  from  imports  declined  finom  the  prodnot  of  the  revemie  year 
ending  September  80,  1798,  of  $7,405,000  to  $8,487,000,  ending  SeptembM 
80,  1799 ;  while  the  mtemal  revenues  roee  during  the  same  period  from 
$585,000  to  $778,000. 

Vol.  VII.— 17 
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While  Hamilton  was  thus  exerting  his  various  talents 
for  the  public  welfare,  sacrificing  his  private  resources, 
and  worn  down  by  ill  health,  the  consequence  of  his  un- 
wearied professional  and  official  labors,  Jeflferson's  corre- 
spondence discloses,  in  strong  contrast,  his  occupations. 
Washington  remained  at  Philadelphia  until  the  fourteenth 
of  December.  Though  Congress  had  been  in  session 
since  the  third  of  this  month,  and  important  as  were  its 
deliberations,  Jefferson  did  not  take  his  seat  at  the  head 
of  the  Senate  until  the  twenty-fourth.  From  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  his  letter  to  Mazzei  in  the  United  States, 
he  had  passed  and  repassed  Mount  Vernon  without,  as 
had  been  his  practice,  paying  his  respects  to  Washington. 
From  this  fact,  the  probability  is,  that  he  continued  ab- 
sent from  Philadelphia  to  avoid  a  public  personal  mani- 
festation by  the  late  President  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  now  held  him. 

The  letters  of  Jefferson  show  that  he  had  not  been 
idle  in  the  dissemination  of  calumnies  and  distrusts  as  to 
the  men  whom  his  ambition  execrated.  They  show  more 
— the  progress  of  his  mind  up  to  the  period  when  he  be- 
gan to  organize  a  conspiracy  against  the  Government,  of 
which  he  was  the  second  officer.  At  first  he  is  seen  to 
hesitate.  Taylor,  a  leading  member  of  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature, had  declared,  that  "  it  was  not  unwise  now  to 
estimate  the  separate  mass  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, with  a  view  to  their  separate  existence.^  Jefferson 
wrote  him  in  early  summer : 

''It  is  true,  that  we  are  completely  under  the  saddle  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut)  and  that  they  ride  us  Tery  hard,  craelljr  insult- 
ing our  feelings,  as  well  as  exhausting  our  strength  and  subsistence." 
But  still  he  dissuaded  any  extreme  measure.  '^  If  on  a  temporary  su- 
periority of  one  party,  the  other  is  to  resort  to  a  scission  of  the  Union, 
no  federal  government  can  ever  exist  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  we  reduce  our 
Union  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  immediately  the  conflict  will  be 
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establislied  between  tb»  wfpMf ntufives  of  these  two  SUtes,  and  thef 
will  end  by  breaking  into  their  maflft  units.  *  *  *  Seeing  that  we 
most  haTe  somebody  to  qnarrel  with,  I  hidnlber  keep  oar  New  England 
associates  for  that  purpose,  than  to  see  oar  bickerings  transferred  to 
others.  They  are  circnmscribed  within  such  narrow  limits,  and  their 
population  so  foil,  that  their  numbers  will  erer  be  the  minority,  and 
they  are  marked,  like  the  Jews,  with  such  a  perversity  of  character,  a» 
to  constitute,  from  that  circumstance,  the  natoral  diTiaien  of  our  par- 
ties." 

After  Congress  had  adjourned,  and  partial  measuret 
adapted  to  the  exigency  of  public  affairs  had  been  taken, 
be  denounces  his  opponents  as  the  ''Maratists  of  the 
day/'  repeats  the  charge  he  had  embodied  in  his  letter  to 
Mazzeiy  but  subsequently  endeavored  to  explain  away, 
^that  they  were  '  manceuvring '  the  people  into  a  form 
of  government,  the  principal  branches  of  which  may  be 
beyond  their  control,"  *  pronounces  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion laws  **  an  experiment  on  the  American  mind,  to  see 
bow  far  it  will  bear  an  avowed  violation  of  the  Constitu* 
tion." 

*'  If  this  goes  down,"  he  said,t  ^  we  shall  immediately  see  attempted 
another  act  of  Congress,  declaring  that  the  President  shall  continue  in 
office  during  life,  reserving  to  another  occasion  the  transfer  of  the  sue- 
cenion  to  his  heirs,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Senate  for  life.  This 
may  be  the  aim  of  the  OliTerians,  while  Monk  and  the  Oavaliers  (who 
are  perhaps  the  strongest)  may  be  playing  their  game  for  the  restora- 
Uon  of  his  most  gracious  majesty  George  the  Third.  That  these  thing* 
are  in  contemplation  I  have  no  doubt,  nor  can  I  be  confident  of  their 
ftilure  after  the  dupery  of  which  our  countrymen  have  shown  them- 
selves  susceptible." 

Such  was  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his 
countrymen.  What  was  that  dupery?  Indignation 
against  a  demand  of  tribute  attended  with  circumstances 

*  Tncker't  Life  of  Jefferson. 

t  Jefoion  to  A.  H.  Rowan.    Jeifenon*s  Worki,  ill  403 
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of  unexampled  insult^  amidst  depredations  and  rapine,  but 
which  he  chose  to  designate  as  the  ^  X.  Y.  Z.  fever.^ 

The  indignation  of  the  people,  thus  derided,  was  fiill 
of  alarm  to  him.  Should  a  war  with  France  ensue,  all 
bis  hopes  would  be  dashed.  He  began  now  to  look  with 
less  reluctance  to  a  severance  of  the  Union,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  it ;  but  he  writes  with  a  faltering  hand.  Taylor 
had  again  expressed  strong  opinions.  Jefferson  replied 
late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  session  of  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature was  about  again  to  open : 

<*  There  are  muaj  oonsiderations  dehors  of  the  State,  which  will 
occur  to  you  without  enumeration.  I  should  not  apprehend  them  if 
all  were  eound  withinJ^ 

He  looks  to  the  effect  of  taxation  on  the  popular  feel- 
ing as  the  remedy,  and  deprecates  the  power  of  obtaining 
the  means  of  self-defence  by  the  use  of  public  credit. 

'*  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  single  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  would  be  willing  to  depend  on  that  alone  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  administration  of  our  government  to  the  genuine  principles 
of  the  Constitution ;  /  mean  an  additional  article^  taking  from  the 
federal  government  the  power  of  borrowing.*^  * 

Then  passing  to  the  topic  which  had  been  previously 
presented  to  his  mind  by  Taylor,  a  severance  of  the 
Union,  he  observes,  **  For  the  present^  I  should  be  for  re- 
solving the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  to  be  against  the 

*  He  wrote  firom  Paris  to  Washington,  May  2, 1788 :  **The  Eng^  credit 
is  the  first,  because  they  ceyer  open  a  loan  withont  laying  and  i^ropriating 
tazei^  &c  This  ooontiy  **  (France)  **  is  among  the  lowest  in  point  of  credit— 
oprs  stands  in  hope  only."  *^  I  am  anxious  abont  eveiy  thing  which  may 
affect  onr  credit.  My  wish  would  be  to  possess  it  in  the  highest  degree,  hot 
to  use  it  little.  Were  we  without  credit  we  might  be  crashed  by  a  nation  <rf 
mnch  inferior  resources,  bat  possesnng  higher  credit."  **  It  remains,  that  wc 
cnltiyate  onr  credit  with  the  atmost  attention." 
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Constitution  and  merely  txnJ,  and  for  addressing  the  other 
States  to  obtain  similar  declarations ;  and  I  would  not  do 
any  thing  at  this  moment  which  should  commit  us  further, 
but  reserve  ourselves  to  shape  our  future  measures  or  no 
measures,  by  the  events  which  may  happen." 

Jefferson  had  long  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over 
Kentucky,  which  Madison  early  represented  as  "  gener- 
ally adverse  **  to  the  Union.  Garrard  was  Governor  of 
that  State.  Its  Legislature  assembled  in  November,  and 
was  addressed  by  him  in  a  speech  well  adapted  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  resolutions  which  followed,  fts  attention 
was  directed  by  him  to  sundry  acts  of  the  Federal  legis- 
lature, which,  he  said,  had  violated  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  had  vested  the  President  with  high  and 
dangerous  powers,  and  intrenched  upon  the  prerogative 
of  the  individual  States.  He  then  called  upon  them  to 
declare  their  attachment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  but 
to  protest  ^  against  all  unconstitutional  laws  and  impolitic 
proceedings,  tempering  the  bold  firmness  of  freemen  with 
that  moderation  which  indicates  a  love  of  tranquillity .** 
This  recommendation  resulted  in  the  passage  of  what  are 
familiarly  known  as  ^  the  Kentucky  Resolutions.'* 

The  first  of  these  resolves  declared,  that  the  States 
were  united  by  a  compact  under  the  title  of  a  Constitu- 
tion. That  "  to  this  compact  each  State  acceded,  as  a 
State  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-States  forming,  as  to 
itself,  the  other  party.**  "  That  the  (Jovemment  created 
by  this  compact  was  not  made  the  exclusive  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself;  since  that  would 
have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitution,  the 
measure  of  its  powers ;  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
compact  among  parties  having  no  common  judge,  each 
party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself  as  well  of  in* 
fractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress*"^ 
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Oq  this  priQciple,  the  remaining  resolutions  denounced 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  and  pronounced  them  ^  void 
fnd  of  no  effect  ^—declared,  that  the  construction  applied 
by  the  General  Government  to  those  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  delegate  to  Congress  a  power  ^  to  lny  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare ;  and  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  any  de« 
partment  tllbreof,  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  limits 
prescribed  to  their  power  by  the  Constitution;"  pro- 
claimed, that  they  would  **  tamely  submit  to  undelegated 
and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no  man  or  body  of 
men  on  earth  ;  that  in  cases  of  an  abuse  of  the  delegated 
powers,  the  members  of  the  General  Government  being 
chosen  by  the  people  would  be  the  constitutional  remedy ; 
but  where  powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been  del- 
egated, a  NULLIFICATION  of  the  act  is  the  right  remedy ; 
and  that  every  State  has  a  natural  right,  in  cases  not 
within  the  compact,  to  nullify,  of  their  own  authority,  all 
assumptions  of  power  by  others  within  their  limits.**  They 
declared,  that  the  Government  which  had  been  conferred 
on  the  President,  and  which  he  had  assented  to  and  ac- 
cepted over  aliens  was  "  a  tyranny  ;**  and  called  upon  the 
co-States,  "  recurring  to  their  natural  rights  in  cases  not 
made  Federal,  to  concur  in  declaring  those  acts  void  and 
OF  NO  force,  and  each  to  take  measures  of  its  own  for  pro- 
viding that  neither  these  acts,  nor  any  other  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  not  plainly  and  intentionally  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  shall  be  exercised  within  their  re- 
spective limits.'*  To  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect, 
and  to  give  to  the  procedure  an  apparent  sanction  in  the 
popular  proceedings  anticipatory  of  I  he  Revolution,  a 
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^CoimiTTBK  of  Conference  and  Corrvspondbncb**  with 
the  other  States,  was  directed  to  be  appointed. 

The  mover  of  these  Resolutions — George  Nicholas, 
started  back  from  the  precipice  to  which  he  had  been  led. 
Retaining  the  declaratory  part  of  these  resolutions,  he 
abandoned  the  two  last  which  contemplated  action — sub- 
stituting the  impotent  recommendation,  that  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  presented  to  Congress  by  the  senators  and 
representatives  of  Kentucky — who  were  directed  to  **  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  procure,  at  the  next  session,  a  re- 
peal of  the  aforesaid  unconstitutional  and  obnoxious  acts,** 
and  that  the  Grovernor  should  transmit  them  to  the  other 
States  to  obtain  their  concurrence  in  the  declarations  of 
this  legislature. 

It  is  obvious  had  all  the  Resolutions  at  first  presented 
been  adopted  by  other  States,  this  great  Union  would 
have  been  dissolved.* 

It  is  seen  to  have  been  the  policy  and  practice  of  Jef- 
ferson to  urge  his  partisans  forward  to  extremes  and  to 
throw  upon  them  the  hazards,  while  he  stood  back  in  a 
sheltered  irresponsibility,  watching  and  waiting  the  issues. 
More  than  usual  caution  was  observed  by  him  in  this  in- 
stance, for  he  felt  that  these  resolves  were,  in  their  spirit, 
little  short  of  treason  to  the  nation ;  and  that  the  first 
overt  act  would  subject  him  to  its  penalties.  That  he 
was  fully  aware  of  their  nature  is  shown  by  the  fact,  thait 
a  period  of  twenty-three  years  elapsed,  before  he  confi* 
dentially  acknowledged  himself,  to  be  the  author  of  them. 
This  acknowledgment  was  made  to  the  son  of  his  accom- 

*  In  1888,  the  legisktore  of  Kentoekj  formanj  disaTOwed  the  doctrines 
hi  these  resections— dedtring  thmt  the  power  of  repeal  was  in  Congrsss  ;— 
of  exposition  in  the  Judiciary ;  and,  **that  no  State  of  this  Union  has  ai^ 
eoostitntional  lig^t  or  power  to  nullify  anj  snoh  enactment "  (bj  Onngrsss) 
"or  trsatj,  or  to  oontraTene  them,  or  obstmot  their  execution.'' 
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pike,  who,  he  says,  undertook  to  introduce  them  to  the 
legislature  of  Kentucky  ^  with  a  solemn  assurance^  which** 
he  **  strictly  required^  that  it  should  not  be  knoum  from 
vAat  quarter  they  came.  I  drew  and  delivered  them  to 
bim,  and  in  keeping  their  origin  secret,  he  fulfilled  his 
pledge  of  honor.  Some  years  after  this,  Colonel  Nicho- 
las asked  me,  if  I  would  have  any  objection  to  its  being 
known  that  I  had  drawn  them.  I  pointedly  enjoined, 
that  it  should  not"* 

That  Jefferson  had  no  predilection  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  been  previously  shown,  nor  as 
a  government  of  authority  over  the  States  or  over  the 
people  did  he  ever  value  it,  unless  when  the  government 
was  in  his  own  hands.  He  would  have  denied  to  it  the 
power  of  raising  an  internal  revenue — and,  when  out  of 
office,  ''the  power  of  borrowing ;  "  he  had  assumed  to  him- 
self the  power  of  foreign  negotiation  when  Vice  President ; 
— ^iffrighted  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  partisans, 
he  had  urged  an  act  of  premunire  by  Virginia,  thereby  to 
exclude  from  the  citizens  of  that  State,  under  ^  pain  of 
life  or  limb"  an  exercise  of  the  judicial  powers  of  the 
General  Government,  as  being  "  a  foreign  jurisdiction;^ 
a  State  law  for  the  special  selection  of  juries ;  and  he 
now  is  beheld  arrogating  to  each  separate  State,  the  final 
and  independent  determination  of  the  constitutionality 
and  binding  force  ^  within  its  limits,"  of  the  supreme  laws 
of  the  whole  nation.  Justly  may  it  be  said,  that  never 
were  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  the  spirit  of  usurpation, 
coupled  with  an  ever  present  artful  timidity,  f  more  man- 

*  Jefienon't  Woiki,  iy.  844.  Deo.  11, 1821.  The  oomsaltation,  he  states, 
M  to  llies»  tesolyes  was  with  the  two  hrothen  NioholAs,  and  he  adds,  "  I  think 
Ifr.  Madison  was  either  with  ns  or  oonsnlted,  hat  mj  memory-  is  nnoertain  as 
to  mimt*  detdk.** 

f  Randall,  ii.  418.     ^Mr.  JefEiersoa  and  some  of  his  firicnds  were  Udtohe" 
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ifest  in  any  demagogue,  whose  witchings  and  whose 
weapons  were  his  words. 

Ueve,  bj  the  infermation  thej  received,  that  the  Logan  affair  wotdd  be  made 
a  caoae  or  an  excoee  for  attempting  to  bring  him  under  the  pcdnt  and  penaUiee 
of  the  Sedition  law  on  the  first  practicable  occasion."— Ibid.  418.  '*  These 
feeliogB  did  not  die  away  veiy  soon.  We  find  Mr.  Jefferson,  repeatedlj  in  let- 
ten^  for  some  months  after  that,  to  Smith,**  (Ang.  1798,)  **  carrying  the  idea 
that  he,  and  more  particnlarlj  hit  oorreepondenoey  are  watched  to  find  grounds 
for  a  fn>teeutwm,** 
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Thb  consultation  which  resulted  in  the  Resolyes  of  Ken- 
tucky contemplated  the  co-operation  of  Virginia,  the 
**  cordial  and  intimately  confidential  sympathy  "  of  which 
States  is  mentioned  by  Jefferson.  Nicholas  had  been  his 
instrument  in  the  former  of  these  States,  John  Taylor  he 
has  been  seen  stimulating  to  bring  forward  similar  meas- 
ures in  the  latter.  In  a  mind  which  could  calmly  con- 
template the  highest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all  politi- 
cal crimes,  a  forced  rupture  of  this  great  Union,  such  a 
suggestion  would  meet  with  no  obstacles.  The  task  of 
presenting  them  to  the  I/Cgislature  of  Virginia  was  readily 
assumed  and  performed  by  Taylor. 

As  the  author  of  these  disorganizing  resolves  could  not 
be  concealed — they  were  from  the  pen  of  Madison, — ^they 
were  couched  in  terms  artfully  framed  together  to  dis- 
guise their  real  objects ;  but  evincing  a  spirit,  and  a  pur- 
pose, and  furnishing  a  precedent,  fallowing  which,  this 
great  Union  has  been  much  imperilled.  This  series  of 
Resolves  declared  a  firm  resolution  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution against  every  aggression,  foreign  or  domestic — 
avowed  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  asserted  the  duty 
of  watching  over  and  opposing  every  infraction  of  its 
principles.  They  proclaimed,  that  Virginia  viewed  the 
powers  of  the  General  Government  as  resulting  from 
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m  compact  to  which  the  Statbs  were  parties — as  no 
further  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants 
enumerated  in  that  compact ;  and  in  case  of  a  deliberate, 
palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  powers  not  so  grant- 
ed, the  right  and  duty  of  the  Statbs,  as  parties  thereto, 
to  tjUerposefor  arresting  the  progress  of  the  etnl.  A  spir- 
it, they  averred,  had  in  sundry  instances  been  manifested 
by  the  Federal  government  to  enlarge  its  powers  by 
forced  constructions  of  the  Constitution ;  to  expound  gen- 
eral phrases,  and  to  destroy  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
particular  enumeration,  so  as  to  consolidate  the  States 
by  degrees  into  one  government,  the  obvious  tendency 
and  inevitable  consequence  of  which  would  be  to  trans- 
form the  present  Republican  system  of  the  United  States 
into  an  absolute,  or,  at  best,  a  mixed  monarchy. 

They  protested  against  the  palpable  and  alarming  in- 
fractions of  the  Constitution  in  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws — the  first,  exercising  a  power  nowhere  delegated  to 
the  Federal  government,  and,  by  uniting  legislative  and 
judicial  powers  to  those  of  the  Executive,  subverting  the 
general  principles  of  free  government,  and  the  particular 
organization,  and  positive  provisions  of  the  Constitution ; 
the  other,  in  like  manner,  exercising  a  power  not  dele- 
gated by  the  Constitution,  but  expressly  and  positively 
forbidden  by  one  of  its  amendments — a  power  which 
ought,  more  than  any  other,  to  produce  general  alarm, 
because  levelled  against  the  right  of  freely  examining 
public  characters  and  measures,  and  of  free  communica- 
tion among  the  people  therein. 

For  these  reasons,  Virginia  appealed  solemnly  to  the 
other  States,  **  to  concur  in  declaring,  as  she  thereby  de- 
clared, those  acts  unconstitutional ;  and  that  the  necessary 
and  proper  measures  will  be  taken  by  each  State  for  co- 
operating with  her  in  maintaining  uniiApaired  the  authori- 
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tiesy  rightSy  and  liberties  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively or  to  the  people.**  There  is  in  these  resolutions  an 
intermingling  of  truth  and  falsehood/  of  incontrovertible 
propositions  and  vague  deductions,  of  broad  assertions 
and  cautious  reserves,  highly  characteristic  of  their  au- 
thor. A  declaration  of  ^  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain 
and  defend  the  Constitution  '*  is  the  affirmance  of  an  in- 
tention to  perform  an  obvious  duty ;  but  when  made  at 
the  time  it  was  made,  and  when  intended,  as  it  was  in- 
tended, to  palsy  the  arm  of  defence  the  administration 
had  raised ;  and  to  excite  a  belief  that  the  Constitution 
was  in  danger,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  criminal  at- 
tempt to  excite  false  and  disorganixing  alarms.  The 
avowal  of  a  right  in  a  State  to  interpose  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercises 
of  powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitution,  if  intended  to 
mean  the  extreme  right  of  revolution  in  the  people 
against  Vagrant  usurpations,  cannot  be  controverted ;  but 
as  implying  the  right  in  a  Statb  to  judge  what  is  such 
exercise  of  power,  and  thus  to  withdraw  the  judgment 
from  the  National  Judiciary ; — ^to  interpose  its  will 
against  a  law  of  the  whole  Republic,  is  a  doctrine  at  war 
with  each  and  all  of  the  great  powers  for  which  the  sov- 
ereign people  of  the  United  States  proclaimed,  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution,  it  was  ^*  ordained  and  estab- 
lished." The  laws  of  the  Union  would  thus  cease  to  be 
**  supreme  laws.**  The  powers  of  the  Constitution,  acting 
as  it  was  intended  to  act  upon  individuals,  would  cease  to 
be  sovereign.  The  Constitution  would  no  longer  be  ^a 
Constitution  of  Gtovbrnbcent.'*     *^  It  is  an  idea  not  only 

*  "  It  oonsista,**  Hume  obaenres  of  the  Remonstranoe,  **  of  many  groet 
fiilsehoods  intermingled  with  some  evident  trnths.  Malignant  insinuations  ai« 
joined  to  open  invectiYes,  lond  complaints  of  tibe  past  acoompanied  with  Jealona 
prognostkations  of  the  ftttnre." 
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at  war  with  this  government,  but  with  all  govemmenV' 
was  the  just  remark  of  Marshall. 

A  letter  from  Washington  to  Lafayette,  who  contem- 
plated a  visit  to  the  United  States,  written  the  day  after 
these  resolutions  passed,*  exhibits  his  view  of  the  authors 
of  them.  Adverting  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  he 
wrote : 

^  Hie  8am  of  them  may  be  given  in  a  few  words,  and  it  arooonts  to 
this.  That  a  party  exists  in  the  United  States,  formed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  canses,  which  oppose  the  Government  in  all  its  measures,  and 
are  determined,  as  all  their  conduct  evinces,  by  clogging  its  wheels  in« 
directly,  to  change  the  nature  of  it,  and  to  Bubvert  the  Constitution, 
To  effect  this,  no  means  which  have  a  tendency  to  accomplish  their 
pfvposesare  left  unessayed.  The  friends  of  Government,  who  are 
anxious  to  maintain  its  neutrality,  and  to  preserve  the  country  in 
peace,  and  adopt  measures  to  secure  these  objects,  are  charged  by  them 
aa  b^g  monarchists,  aristocrats,  and  infractors  of  the  Constitution, 
wfaidi,  according  to  their  interpretation  of  it,  frould  be  a  mere  cipher. 
They  arrogated  to  themselves  the  sole  merit  of  being  the  friends  of 
France,  when,  in  fact,  they  had  no  more  regard  for  that  nation  than 
for  the  Grand  Turk,  farther  than  their  own  views  were  promoted  by 
it;  denouncing  those  who  differed  in  opinion  (whose  principles  are 
purely  American,  and  whose  sole  view  was  to  observe  a  strict  neutral- 
ity,) aa  acting  under  British  influence;  and  being  directed  by  her 
counsels,  or  as  being  her  pensioners.  This  is  but  a  short  sketch  of 
what  requires  much  time  to  illustrate ;  and  is  given  with  no  other 
view,  than  to  show  you  what  would  bo  your  situation  here  at  this  cri- 
OS,  under  such  circumstances  as  it  unfolds.  '*''*''*'  Neutrality  was  not 
the  point  at  which  France  was  aiming ;  fbr,  whilst  they  were  crying 
Peace !  Peace !  and  pretending  that  they  did  not  wish  us  to  be  em- 
fardled  in  their  quarrel  with  Great  Britain,  they  were  pursuing  meas- 
ures in  this  country  so  repugnant  to  its  sovereignty,  and  so  incompati- 
ble with  every  principle  of  neutrality,  as  must  inevitably  have  pro- 
duced a  war  with  the  latter.  And  when  they  found  that  the  Govern- 
ment here  was  resolved  to  adhere  steadily  to  its  plan  of  neutrality, 
their  next  step  was  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  it^  and 

*  They  passed  December  24,  1798. 
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to  sepante  them  from  it ;  for  which  purpose  their  diplomatic  agents 
were  specially  instmcted ;  and,  in  the  attempt,  were  aided  hy  inimical 
characters  among  ourselves.  Not,  as  I  observed  before,  because  they 
loved  France  more  than  any  other  nation,  but  because  it  was  an  instru- 
ment to  facilitate  the  deitruetion  of  their  own  Government  ''^  ''^  ''^  No 
doubt  remains  on  this  sido  of  the  water,  that  to  the  representations  o^ 
and  encouragement  given  by  those  people,  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  mfractions  of  our  treaty  with  France ;  her  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nations,  disregard  of  justice,  and  even  of  sound  policy."  He 
added,  ^  if  the  Directory  are  sincere  in  their  desire  of  accommodation, 
let  them  evidence  it  by  actions ;  for  words,  unaccompanied  therewith, 
will  not  be  much  regarded  now.  I  would  pledge  myself  that  the  Qov- 
emnicnt  and  people  of  the  United  States  will  meet  them  heart  and 
hand  at  a  fair  negotiation ;  having  no  wish  more  ardent,  than  to  live 
in  peace  with  all  the  world,  provided  they  are  suffered  to  remain  un- 
disturbed in  their  just  rights.  ^  *  *  It  has  been  the  policy  of  Franco, 
and  that  of  the  opposition  party  among  ourselves,  to  inculcate  a  belief, 
that  all  those  who  have  exerted  themselves  to  keep  this  country  at 
peace,  did  it  (h>m  an  overweening  attachment  to  Qreat  Britain.  But 
it  is  a  solemn  truth,  and  you  may  count  upon  it,  that  it  is  wid  qf/aun* 
datwrif  and  propagated  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  excite  popular 
clamor  against  those  whose  aim  was  peace,  and  whom  they  wished  oat 
of  their  way. 

**  After  my  valedictory  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
you  would  no  doubt  be  somewhat  surprised  to  hear,  that  I  had  again 
consented  to  gird  on  the  sword.  But,  having  struggled  eight  or  nine 
years  against  the  invasion  of  our  rights  by  one  power,  and  to  establish 
our  independence  of  it,  I  could  not  remain  an  unconcerned  spectator  of 
the  attempt  of  another  power  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  though  in 
a  different  way,  with  less  pretensions ;  indeed,  without  any  at  all." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try. When,  amid  the  mazes  in  which  the  artifices  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  their  compeers,  have  endeavored 
to  involve  the  early  history  of  this  Republic,  the  mind  be- 
comes perplexed  and  warped,  let  this  earnest  and  most 
truthful  view  by  him,  whom  none  can  doubt,  be  recur- 
red to. 
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Wasbington't  recent  intercourse  with  the  public  men 
at  Philadelphia  had  produced  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind.  There,  reviewing  the  early  scenes  of  his  adminis- 
tration, he  traced  the  artifices  which  had  stayed  his  deci- 
sions, the  false  colorings  which  had  been  given  to  events, 
the  prejudices  with  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  com- 
bat. There,  in  a  full  disclosure  of  his  feelings,  he  de- 
picted the  abhorrence  Jefferson's  duplicity  had  excited  in 
bis  bosom,  and  expressed  his  full  unbounded  confidence  in 
Hamilton. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  interview,  Washington  remarked, 
^I  regard  him  as  the  greatest  hypocrite  I  have  ever  met 
with,  and  as  my  most  decided  enemy.**  * 

While  at  Philadelphia,  Washington  wrote  to  a  friend 
who  had  declared  himself  against  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws,  advising  him 

*'  to  consider  to  what  lengths  a  certain  description  of  men  in  our  conn- 
try  have  tlready  driven,  and  seem  resolved  further  to  drive  matters, 
and  then  ask  themselves  if  it  is  not  time,  and  expedient  to  resort  to 
protecting  laws  against  aliens,  (ibr  citizens  you  certainly  know  are  not 
affected  by  that  law,)  who  acknowledge  no  allegiance  to  this  country, 
tnd  in  many  instances  are  sent  among  us,  as  there  is  the  best  dream- 
stantial  evidence  to  prove,  for  the  express  purpose  of  poisoning  the 
minds  of  our  people,  and  sowing  dissensions  among  them,  in  order  to 
alienate  their  affections  from  the  government  of  their  choice,  thereby 
endeavoring  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  of  coarse  the  fiur  and  happy 
prospects  which  were  unfolding  to  our  view  from  the  Revolution." 

He  also  wrote  to  Charles  Carroll.  After  approving 
the  measures  of  Government,  and  wishing  they  had  been 
more  energetic,  he  said : 

^  Tet  I  am  not  without  hope,  mad  and  intoxicated  as  the  Frendi 
are,  that  they  will  pause  before  they  take  the  last  step.    That  they 

*  Relation  of  a  itatemeiit  made  to  him  by  General  Hamilton— by  Isaac 
Branaoa 
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hftT6  been  deoeired  in  their  oJculatioiis  on  the  diTisicm  of  the  pe<^c^ 
tnd  the  powerful  support  thej  expected  from  their  party,  is  reduced  to 
a  certainty,  though  it  is  somewhat  equivocal  still,  whether  that  party, 

who  HAYB  BKEN  THB  0UB8B  OF   THEIB   OOUNTBT  and  the  SOUrCC  Of  the 

expenses  we  have  to  encounter,  may  not  be  able  to  continue  their  de- 
lusion.    What  a  pity  it  m,  the  expense  could  not  he  taxed  on  them,^ 

Returning  to  Virginia,  he  resolved  to  break  down  the 
faction.  On  receiving  a  defence  of  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion laws,  he  wrote  to  his  nephew :  * 

'*  But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  thing  contuned  in  it  or  in  any  other 
writing  will  produce  the  least  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  to  the  General  Gbyemment.  They  have  points  to  carry, 
from  which  no  reasoning,  no  inconsistency'  of  conduct,  no  absurdly, 
can  divert  them.  I^  however,  such  writings  should  produce  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  hitherto  placed  faith  in  their  asser- 
tions, it  will  be  a  fortunate  event  for  this  country." 

To  a  near  neighbor  he  remarked : 

'^  Notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  so  animated,  that  parfy 
among  us,  which  have  been  uniform  in  their  opposition  to  all  the  meas- 
ures of  government— in  shorty  to  every  act  either  of  the  Executive  or 
legislative  authority,  which  seemed  to  be  calculated  to  defeat  Frendi 
usurpations,  and  to  lessen  the  influence  of  that  nation  in  our  country, 
hang  upon  and  dog  its  wheels,  as  much  as  in  them  lies ;  and  with  a 
rancor  and  virulence,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  torturing  every 
act  by  unnatural  construction,  into  a  design  to  violate  the  Constitution, 
introduce  monarchy,  and  to  establish  an  aristocracy.  ''^  *  *  In 
what  such  a  spirit  and  such  proceedings  (those  of  Virgmia  and  Ken- 
tucky) will  issue,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  short-sighted  man  to  predict 
vrith  any  degree  of  certainty.  I  hope  well,  because  I  have  always  be- 
lieved and  trusted  that  Providence  which  has  carried  us  through  along 
and  painful  war  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  will 
not  suffer  the  discontented  amongst  ourselves  to  produce  more  than  a 

*  Bushrod  Washiogton,  a  Jiutioe  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States^— one  of  the  most  acoompliAhed  and  ablest  jurists  this  coontiy  has  pro- 
duced. See  an  exquisite,  most  discriminating  sketch  of  his  judicial  characfeex^ 
entitled,  *'  Boshrod  Washington,*  from  the  pen  of  Horace  Binney. 
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tamponiy  intemiptioii  to  the  permanent  peace  and  hi^»iMne88  of  tlila 
ndng  empire. 

**  That  they  haye  been  the  cause  of  our  present  disquietude,  and 
the  means  of  stimulating,  (and  hj  misrepresoiting  the  sentiments  of 
the  mi|8s  of  the  citizens  of  this  country,)  the  Directory  of  France  to 
unmfarrantable  acts,  not  from  more  real  affection  to  the  nation  than 
others  possess,  but  to  facilitate  the  dbsiok  of  subysbtino  thbib  omr 
ooYBBHMEMT,  I  have  uo  more  doubt,  than  that  I  am  now  in  the  act  of 
writing  this  letter."  *  , 

Washington  now  opened  a  correspondence  with  Pat- 
rick Henry : 

^It  would  be,"  he  said,  ^a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  bring  to 
the  yiew  of  a  person  of  your  obserration  and  discernment  the  endea- 
Tors  of  a  certain  party  among  us  to  disquiet  the  public  mind  with 
groundless  alarms,  to  arraign  every  act  of  the  administration,  to  set  the 
people  at  yarianoe  with  their  Goyemroent,  and  to  embarrass  all  its 
measures.  EquaUy  useless  would  it  be  to  predict  what  must  be  the 
ineyitable  consequences  of  such  a  policy,  if  it  cannot  be  arrested.  One 
of  the  reasons  assigned  (for  their  success)  is  that  the  most  respectable 
and  best  qualified  characters  among  us  will  not  come  forward.  But 
at  such  a  crisis  as  this,  when  eyery  thing  dear  and  valuable  to  us  is; 
assailed,  when  a  party  KangM  upwn  the  noheeU  <if  government  as  a  dead/ 
weighty  opponng  every  meaeure  that  is  calculated  for  dtfence  and  eelf^ 
pretervation^  aibetting  the  nrfarUme  tiewe  qf  another  nation  upon  vwr 

*  Col.  Tayloo,  a  Federalist  of  high  character  in  Yiiginia,  asked  his  advice 
as  to  his  acceptance  of  a  commission  in  the  army.  Washiiigton  replied, 
**  However  desirous  I  might  have  been  of  seeing  yon  in  that  line,  candor  re- 
qnires  that  I  should  declare,  that  under  your  statement  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  I  am  obliged  to  believe  ihat  your  senrioes  in  the  cvM  lint^  in  the 
pneent  crisis  of  our  affairs  and  the  temper  In  which  Um  State  in  particular  ^>- 
pean  to  be,  (if  it  be  fair  to  form  a  Judgment  from  the  acts  of  its  legislature,) 
would  be  more  important  The  first  is  contingent,  of  course  may  or  may  not 
be  called  for,  aeeording  to  our  doingt  m  Ike  latter,  Th^  tecond  ts  m  exietmee 
and  requires  the  oictiet  (and  I  will  venture  to  add)  the  immediate  and  ttnremi^ 
ting  exertions  of  the  friends  of  order  and  good  government,  to  prevent  the 
evils  in  which  it  is  but  too  apparent  ano^r  description  of  men,  among  us,  are 
endeayoring  to  iuTohre  the  United  States."    Feb.  12tii,  1799. 

Vol,  VIL— 18 
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riffktBf  prrferringy  m  long  m  they  dare  contend  openlj  agtinst  tht 
f pirit  and  resentment  of  the  people,  the  intereit  of  Fnmee  to  the  «0«^ 
/are  qf  their  ottn  country^  jostifjing  the  former  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter,  when  every  act  of  their  own  government  is  tortured,  hy  con- 
stmetions  they  will  not  hear,  into  attempts  to  infringe  and  trample 
upon  the  Constitntion  with  a  view  to  introdnce  monardiy,  when  the 
most  anoeasmg  and  earnest  exertions  which  were  making  to  maintain 
a  neutrality,  proclaimed  hy  the  Executive,  approved  unequivocally  hy 
Congress,  hy  the  State  Legislatures,  nay  hy  the  people  themselves  in 
various  meetings,  and  to  preserve  the  country  in  peace,  are  charged 
with  heing  measures  calculated  to  favor  Great  Britain  at  the  expense 
of  France ;  and  all  those  who  had  any  agency  in  it  are  accused  of  heing 
under  the  influence  of  the  former,  and  her  pensioners ;  when  measures 
are  qrstematically  and  pertinaciously  pursued,  which  muet  etentuaUy 
dieeohe  the  Union  or  produee  coercion  ;  I  say,  when  these  things  have 
heoome  so  ohvious,  ought  characters  who  are  hest  ahle  to  rescue  their 
countiymen  from  impending  evil  to  remain  at  home  ? 

''Vain  will  it  he  to  look  for  peace  and  happiness,  or  for  the  secu- 
rity of  liberty  and  property,  if  civil  discord  should  ensue.  And  what 
else  can  result  from  the  policy  of  those  among  us,  who,  by  all  the 
measures  in  their  power,  are  driving  nutters  to  extremity,  if  they  can- 
not be  counteracted  effectually  ? 

'^  I  come  now  to  the  object  of  my  letter,  which  is  to  express  a  hope 
and  an  earnest  wish,  that  you  would  come  forward  at  the  ensuing 
elections  (if  not  for  Congress)  as  a  candidate  for  representative  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth.  Tour  weight  of  character 
and  influence  would  be  a  bulwark  against  such  dangerous  sentiments. 
It  would  be  a  rallying  point  for  the  timid  and  an  attraction  of  the 
wavering.  In  a  word.  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  immense  importance,  at 
this  crisis,  that  you  should  be  there ;  and  I  would  tkin  hope,  that  all 
minor  considerations  will  be  made  to  yield  to  the  measure." 

Patrick  Henry  felt  the  valae  and  the  importance  of 
this  solemn  appeal.  He  appeared  before  the  people,  and 
addressed  them  with  a  power  and  an  eloquence  worthy 
his  great  fame,  and  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  As- 
sembly by  a  commanding  majority.  Death  prevented 
him  from  taking  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
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where  would  have  been  presented  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  the  most  powerful  adversary  of  the  Constitution, 
dismissing  all  his  early  prejudices,  and  contending  sue- 
cessfuUy  for  its  supremacy  with  Madison,  once  among  the 
most  efficient  of  its  advocates,  then  an  unrelenting,  insidi* 
ous  opponent 

A  letter  of  Madison  to  Jefferson,  written  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  December,  four  days  after  the  Virginia  reso- 
lutions passed,  can  leave  little  doubt  that  their  theory 
originated  with  him.**^ 

"I  haT6  not  seen,"  he  writes,  ^the  resalt  of  the  discossions  in  Rich- 
mond oa  the  Alien  tnd  Sedition  laws.  It  is  to  be  feared  their  zeal  may 
ibrget  some  considerations  which  ought  to  temper  their  proceedings. 
Haye  yoa  ever  considered  thorongfalj  the  distinction  between  the  pow- 
er of  the  State  and  that  of  the  legUlature^  on  questions  relating  to  the 
Federal  pact?  On  the  supposition  that  the  former  is  clear] j  the  nlti* 
mate  judge  of  infractions,  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  latter  is  the  legiti- 
mate organ,  espedallj  as  a  Gonyention  was  the  ofgan  hj  which  the 
compact  was  made.  This  was  a  reason  of  great  weight  for  using  gen- 
eral ezpresfdons,  that  would  leave  to  other  States  a  choice  of  all  the 
modes  possible  of  concurring  in  the  substance,  and  would  shield  the 
Qeoeral  Assembly  against  the  charge  of  usurpation  in  the  yery  set  of 
protesting  against  the  usurpations  of  Congress.'' 

The  day  after  this  letter,  Washington  wrote  to  Mar- 
shall: 

^  The  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  haying  employed  many  pens,  and  w% 
hetr,  a  number  of  tongues  in  the  Assembly  of  this  State^  the  latter  I 
uiderstand  to  a  yery  pernicious  purpose,  I  send  you  the  productions  of 
Jw^  Addison  on  this  subject  My  opinion  is,  that  if  this  or  other 
writings  flashed  conyiction  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  its  meridian  bright- 
ness, it  would  produce  no  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  who  haye  points  to  carry  from  which  nothing  will  divert 
them  in  the  proeecutloii.    I  wish  success  to  your  election  most  sin- 

*  Beadall,  iL  464,  •teftatx  ''Hiey  wen  drafted  by  Madiion,  ts  he  avows 
ia  hit  later  ooneifofideiioe.* 
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oarely ;  and  if  it  ghonld  ikil,  I  sliall  not  easily  forgive  myself  for  bong 
uxgent  with  yoa  to  take  a  polL"  ^ 

A  letter  from  Hamilton  to  Lafayette,  of  this  period,* 
shows  how  desirous  he  was  in  concurrence  with  Wash- 
ington, in  the  midst  of  measures  of  national  defence  and 
protection,  for  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  with 
France : 

"I  haTe  been  made  happy,  my  dear  friend,  by  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  twelfth  of  August  last  No  explanation  of  your  political 
principles  was  necessary  to  satisfy  me  of  the  perfect  consistency  and 
purity  of  your  conduct  The  interpretation  may  always  be  left  to  my 
attachment  ibr  you.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  on  any  oc- 
casion exist  between  us,  can  never  lessen  my  conviction  of  the  goodness 
both  of  your  head  and  heart  I  expect  from  you  a  return  of  this  sen- 
timent as  fiir  as  concerns  the  heart  Tis  needless  to  detail  to  you  my 
political  tenets.  I  shall  only  say  with  Montesquieu,  that  a  government 
must  be  fitted  to  a  nation,  as  much  as  a  coat  to  an  individual,  and  con- 
sequently that  what  may  be  good  at  Philadelphia  may  be  bad  at 
Paris,  and  ridiculous  at  St  Petersburgh. 

'*I  join  with  you  in  regretting  the  misunderstandings  between  our 
two  countries.  Tou  will  have  seen  by  the  President's  Speech,  that  a 
door  is  again  opened  for  terminating  them  amicably ;  and  you  may  be 
assured  that  we  are  sincere,  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  France,  by 
reparation  to  our  merchants  for  past  injury,  and  the  stipulation  of  jus- 
tice in  future,  to  put  an  end  to  the  controversy.  But  I  do  not  like 
much  the  idea  of  your  being  implicated  in  the  affair,  lest  you  should 
be  compromitted  in  the  opinion  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties.  It 
is  n^  opinion  that  it  is  best  for  you  to  stand  aloof.  Neither  have  I 
abandoned  the  idea  that  His  most  advisable  for  you  to  remain  in  Eu- 
rope till  the  difference  is  adjusted.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  you 
here  to  steer  a  course  which  would  not  place  yon  in  a  party,  and  re- 
move yon  from  the  Inroad  ground  which  you  now  occupy  in  all  the 
hearts  of  all.  It  is  a  favorite  point  with  me,  that  you  shall  find  in  the 
universal  regard  of  this  country  all  the  consolations  which  the  loss  of 
your  own  (for  so  I  consider  it)  may  render  requisite.  Believe  me  al- 
ways your'  very  cordial,  fiuthful  friend." 

*  Hamilton's  WorkSf  vi  888.    Jairaaiy  C^  1799. 
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While  exhibiting  a  strong  desire  for  qaiet  in  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  country,  Hamilton  had  been  waiting 
a  development  of  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion. The  serious  shape  that  policy  had  assumed,  at  last 
called  from  him  this  letter  to  Sedgewick :  * 

*^  Wbftt)  nlj  dear  sir,  are  joa  going  to  do  with  Virginia  ?  This  is 
a  ffij  serious  business,  which  will  call  for  all  the  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness of  the  Government  The  following  are  the  ideas  which  occur  to 
me  on  the  occasion.  The  first  thing  in  all  great  operations  of  snch  a 
GoTemment  as  onrs  is  to  socore  the  opinion  of  the  people.  To  this 
end,  the  proceedings  of  Virginia  and  Kentncky  with  the  two  laws  com- 
plained of  should  be  referred  to  a  special  committee.  That  committee 
shocdd  make  a  report,  exhibiting,  with  great  luminoosness  and  particu* 
faurity,  the  reasons  which  support  the  Oonstitutionalitj  and  expediency 
of  those  laws,  the  tendency  of  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  to  destroy  the  Constitution  of  thb  Umitcd  States; 
and  with  calm  dignity,  united  with  pathos,  the  full  eridence  .which 
they  afibrd  of  a  regular  conspiracy  to  oterturn  the  Government. 
And  the  report  should  likewise  dwell  upon  the  inevitable  effect,  and 
probably  the  intention  of  these  proceedings  to  encourage  hostile  for- 
eign powers  to  dedme  accommodation,  and  proceed  in  hostility. 

'*  The  Government  must  not  merely  defend  itself^  it  must  attack  and 
arraign  its  enemies.  But  in  all  this  there  should  be  great  care  to  dis- 
tinguish the  people  of  Virginia  from  their  legislature ;  and  even  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  may  have  concurred  in  the  legislature,  from 
their  Chiefs,  manifesting  indeed  a  strong  confidence  in  the  good  sense 
and  patriotism  of  the  people,  that  they  will  not  be  the  dupes  of  att 
faisidkMis  plan  to  disunitb  the  people  op  America,  to  break  dowv 
THBtB  CoNSTTrunoN,  and  expose  them  to  the  enterprises  of  a  foreigs 
power. 

^  This  report  should  conclude  with  a  declaration,  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  a  repeal  of  the  laws.  If,  however,  on  examination,  any  mod- 
iflcatkms  consistent  with  the  general  design  of  the  laws,  but  institutnig 
better  guards,  can  be  devised,  it  may  be  well  to  propose  them,  as  a 
bridge  for  those  who  may  incline  to  retreat  over.  Concessions  of  this 
kind,  adroitly  made,  have  a  good  rather  than  a  bad  effect 

*  Febniaiy  2, 1799. 
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'^  On  A  recent,  though  hasty  reTieion  of  the  Alien  law,  it  neems  to 
me  deficient  in  precantions  against  abuse,  and  for  the  securitj  of  dti- 
aens.  This  should  not  be.  No  pains  or  expense  should  be  spared  to 
disseminate  this  report  A  little  pamphlet  containing  it  should  find  its 
way  into  every  house  in  Virginia.  This  should  be  left  to  work,  and 
voTHnre  to  ooubt  ▲  shook  should  be  adopted.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
measures  for  ralsmg  the  military  force  should  proceed  with  activity. 
*Tis  much  to  be  lamented  that  so  much  delay  has  attended  the  execu- 
tion of  this  measure.  In  times  like  the  present,  not  a  moment  ought 
to  have  been  lost  to  secure  the  Qovemmtnt  so  pow^ul  an  auxiliary. 
Whenerer  the  experiment  shall  be  made  to  subdue  a  refractory  and 
powerful  State  by  militia,  the  erent  will  shame  the  advocates  of  their 
sufficiency.  In  the  expedition  against  the  Western  insurgents,  I 
trembled  every  moment,  lest  a  great  part  of  the  militia  should  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  return  home  rather  than  to  go  forirard.  When  a 
dcver  force  lias  been  collected,  let  them  be  drawn  towards  Yirginisi 
fbr  which  there  is  an  obvious  pretext,  and  then  let  measures  be  taken 
to  act  upon  the  laws,  and  put  Virginia  to  the  test  of  resistance.  This 
phm  will  give  time  for  the  fervor  of  the  moment  to  subside,  for  reason 
to  resume  tlic  reins,  and,  by  dividing  its  enemies,  will  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  triumph  with  < 


At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the  leaders  of 
Ihe  House  of  Representatives  had  been  strenuously  urged 
to  pre-occupy  the  ground,  by  a  consideration  of  the  ob- 
jections raised  to  these  laws,  and  by  an  early  declaratory 
▼ote.  This  had  been  delayed,  but  soon  after  Hamilton's 
letter,  a  Report  was  made  on  the  Constitutionality  and 
expediency  of  these  actis,  and  of  the  measures  of  defence 
and  revenue.  The  first  point  being  discussed,  their  expe- 
diency, and  that  of  the  other  defensive  measures,  was 
•trongly  asserted. 

"^  Did  not,**  it  asked,  "<  some  of  the  United  States,  six  months  smoe, 
present  as  alluring  objects  for  ambition  or  cupidity,  as  inhospitable 
Egypt  ?  What  was  then  the  comparative  difficulty  between  invading 
America  and  subverting  the  British  power  in  the  East  Indies  ?  Was 
not  the  Ottoman  Sultan  really  the  (riend  of  France,  at  the  time  his  un- 
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lofpeetiiig  dependenciet  ww  invaded  ?  Did  Vraaoe  diitingaish  h^ 
tween  abcolate  and  fr«e  gorerninento?  Wliat  was  the  fate  of  Switier^ 
land  ?  A  Tictim  of  her  perfidious  seductions.  Tho  measures  of  de- 
fisnoe  were  measures  of  prudence  and  of  duty. 

'^  The  Alien  acts  bore  only  upon  the  dangerow  and  ttt$peeted — ih^ 
left  to  the  inoffeMwe  and  peaceable  a  safe  asylum.  The  principles  of 
the  Sedition  law  were  among  the  most  ancient  principles  of  the  gor- 
emment  They  had  been  ingrafted  into  our  statutes^  or  practised 
vpon  as  maxims  of  the  common  law,  were  often  and  justly  applied  in 
the  war  of  the  RcTolution.'' 

Acting  upon  these  views.  Resolutions  irere  passed^ 
declaring  the  inexpediency  of  repealing  either  of  those 
statutes,  or  of  the  laws  respecting  the  Navy,  Military 
establishments,  or  revenue  of  the  United  States. 

Either  to  counteract  the  influences  of  the  proceedings 
of  Virginia  as  to  these  laws,  or  to  expose  the  devotion  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  France,  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Assembly  of  that  State,  declaring  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  maintained 
against  every  attempt  to  weaken,  degrade,  or  destroy  it ; 
approving  the  measures  of  defence ;  denouncing  the  inju* 
ries  and  insults  of  France ;  and  applauding  the  efibrts  to 
obtain  redress  by  negotiation.  These  were  all  rejected^ 
and  substitutes  brought  forward  by  Nicholas  were  adopted. 
They  expressed  indignation  against  the  depredations  of 
all  foreign  nations,  but  were  silent  as  to  those  of  France 
particularly ;  pronounced  a  standing  army  unnecessary, 
and  deprecated  war  for  any  other  cause  than  an  invasion, 
against  which  the  militia  were  their  security.  These 
passive  substitutes  were  carried  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds. 

As  early  as  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty,  Hamilton 
is  seen  to  have  set  forth  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  ''jeal- 
ousy of  power  **  which  rendered  the  Confederation  inade« 
quate  to  the  purposes  of  a  general  government,  that  if 
had  **  led**  the  States  ^to  exercise  a  right  of  judging  in 
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the  last  resort  of  the  measures  recommended  by  Congress^ 
and  of  acting  according  to  their  own  opinions  of  their, 
propriety  or  necessity."  How  far  the  exercise  of  this 
right  of  judging  and  of  acting  was  then  warrantable 
might  be  a  matter  of  discussion.  But  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  American  people  had 
confided  to  Congress  ample  powers,  as  to  which  the 
States  had  no  right  **  of  judging  or  of  acting."  Its  laws, 
as  far  as  they  affected  the  matters  confided  to  them,  were 
Supreme,  to  he  expounded  by  the  National  judiciary.  An 
attempt  to  resist  them  by  a  State,  or  by  the  people  of  a 
State,  is  an  act  of  rebellion,  leading  to  a  Revolution ;  and 
only  to  be  vindicated  on  grounds  which  render  revolutions 
justifiable. 

Keenly  alive  to  every  possibility  of  danger  to  the 
Union,  whose  welfare  and  preservation  was  the  great  so- 
licitude of  his  life,  Hamilton  is  seen  to  have  contemplated, 
though  with  extreme  reluctance,  an  interposition  of  the 
military  force  of  the  nation.  But  the  necessity  of  such  a 
resort  he  had  always  deprecated.  He  felt  it  would  be  a 
kinder  oflice  ^'to  surround  the  Constitution  with  new 
ramparts,"  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  liberty  ''  by 
consolidating  the  strength  of  the  government." 

The  means  he  contemplated,  in  view  of  the  recent 
revolutionary  proceedings  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  were 
at  this  time  communicated  by  him  to  Colonel  Dayton,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Time  will  de- 
tcrmine  the  value  of  his  suggestions. 

^  An  aocurate  view  of  the  internal  situation  of  the  United  States 
presents  many  discouraging  reflections  to  the  enlightened  friends  of 
our  goyemment  and  country.  Notwithstanding  the  unexampled  suo- 
oess  of  our  public  measures  at  home  and  abroad,  notwithstanding  the 
instructive  comments  afibrded  by  the  disastrous  and  disgusting  scenes 
of  the  French  Jlevolution,  public  opinion  has  not  been  ameliorated ; 
sentiments  dangerous  to  social  happiness  hare  not  been  diminished  i 
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...  on  the  eoninury,  there  are  symptoms  which  warrsnt  the  apprehexF 
sion  that  among  the  most  numerous  class  of  citiaens,  errors  of  a  yery 
pernicious  tendencj  hare  not  only  preserved,  but  have  extended  their 
empire.  Though  something  may  have  been  gained  on  the  side  of 
men  of  information  and  property,  more  has  probably  been  lost  on  that 
of  persons  of  a  different  description. 

^  An  extraordinary  exertion  of  the  friends  of  gOTemment,  aided  by 
dreumstances  of  momentary  impression,  gave  in  the  last  election  for 
members  of  Congress  a  more  favorable  countenance  to  some  States 
than  they  had  before  worn;  yet  it  is  the  belief  of  well-informed  men, 
that  no  real  or  durable  change  has  been  wrought  in  those  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  by  close  observers,  that  some  of  the  parts 
of  the  Union  which  in  time  past  have  been  the  soundest,  have  of  late 
exhiUted  agns  of  a  gangrene  begun  and  progressive. 

'^It  is  likewise  apparent,  that  opposition  to  the  government  has  ac- 
quired more  system  than  formerly,  is  bolder  in  the  avowal  of  its  de- 
signs, less  solicitous  than  it  was  to  discriminate  between  the  Constttn- 
fion  and  the  administration, — ^more  open  and  more  enterprising  in  its 
projects.  The  late  attempt  of  Virginia  and  Kentudcy  to  unite  the 
State  legislatures  tn  a  direct  resiitancs  to  certain  law9  of  the  Unions 
can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  attempt  to  change  the 
Ootemment  It  is  stated,  in  addition,  that  the  opposition  party  in 
Virginia, — the  head-quarters  of  the  faction, — ^have  fallowed  up  the  hos- 
tile declarations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  resolutions  of  their  (Gen- 
eral Assembly,  by  an  actual  preparation  of  the  means  pf  mpportini 
them  ^  force. — That  they  have  taken  measures  to  put  the  militia  on  a 
more  eflBdent  footing — are  preparing  considerable  arsenals  and  maga- 
aneS)  and  (which  is  an  unequivocal  proof  how  much  they  are  in  earnest) 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  lay  new  taxes  on  their  dtisens. 

'*  Amidst  such  serious  indications  of  hostility,  the  safety,  and  the 
duty  of  the  supporters  of  the  government  call  upon  them  to  adopt  vigor* 
ous  measures  of  counteraction.  It  will  be  wise  in  them  to  act  upon  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  opposers  of  the  government  are  resolved,  if  it  shall 
be  practicable,  to  make  its  existence  a  question  offeree, — Possessing, 
as  they  now  do,  all  the  Constitutional  powers,  it  will  be  an  unpardon- 
able mistake  on  their  part,  if  they  do  not  exert  them  to  surround  the 
Constitution  with  new  ramparts,  and  to  disconcert  the  schemes  of  its 
enemies. 

''The  measures  proper  to  be  adopted,  may  be  classed  under  ])ead& 
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1.  BftaMiehmenis  wluch  will  extend  the  in&ieiioe  and  promote  the 
po|Nil«ritj  d  the  goyernment 

**  Under  thk  bead  three  important  expedients  occar.  1.  The  ex- 
tenaion  of  the  Jndiciarj  ajstem.  2.  The  improfement  of  the  great 
commonicationa,  as  well  interiorlj  as  ooastwiaej  by  turnpike  roads.  3. 
The  inatitation  of  a  societjr,  with  funds  to  be  employed  in  premiuma 
for  new  InYeations,  disooTeries,  and  improToments  in  agriculture  and 
the  arts.  The  extension  of  the  Judioiary  system  ought  to  embrace 
two  objects ;  one,  the  subdirision  of  each  State  into  small  districtSi 
(suf^Mse  Connecticut  into  four  and  so  on  in  proportion,)  assigning  to 
cadi  a  judge  with  a  moderate  salary— the  other,  the  appointment  ia 
each  oounty  of  Gonserrators  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  with  only  minis- 
terial functions,  and  with  no  other  compensations  than  fees  for  the 
■ervices  they  shall  perform.  This  measure  is  necessary  to  give  eiBcaoy 
to  the  laws,  the  execution  of  which  is  obstructed  by  the  want  of  simi- 
lar oigans,  and  by  the  indisposition  of  the  local  magistrates  in  some 
States.  The  Constitution  requires,  that  Judges  shall  hsTo  fixed  sala- 
ries—but this  does  not  apply  to  mere  Justices  of  the  Peace  without 
Judicial  powers.  Both  these  descriptions  of  persons  are  essential,  as 
well  to  the  energetic  execution  of  the  laws,  as  to  the  purposes  of  salu- 
tary patronage.— The  thing  would  no  doubt  be  a  subject  of  clamor, 
but  it  would  carry  with  it  its  own  antidote,  and  when  once  established, 
would  bring  a  very  p9werful  sui^rt  to  the  goyernment 

^  The  improyement  of  the  roads  would  be  a  measure  uniyersally 
popular — none  can  be  more  so.  For  this  purpose,  a  regular  plan 
should  be  adopted  coextensiye  with  the  dnion,  to  be  successfully  exe- 
cuted ;  and  a  fund  should  be  appropriated  sufficient  for  a  basis  <^  a 
loan  of  a  million  of  doUara.  The  reyenue  of  the  Post  Office  naturally 
oflfersitseUl  The  future  reyenue  from  tolls  would  more  than  reim- 
burse the  expense;  and  public  utility  would  be  promoted  in  eyery 
direction. 

''The  institution  <^a  Society,  with  the  aid  of  proper  funds  to  en- 
courage agriculture  and  the  arts,  besides  being  productiye  of  general 
advantage,  will  speak  powerfully  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  those 
classes  of  men  to  whom  the  benefits  derived  firom  the  Qovemment 
have  been  heretofore  the  least  manifest 

**2.  Provision  for  augmenting  the  means  and  consolidating  the 
strength  of  the  government. 

'^  A  million  of  dollars  may  without  difficulty  be  added  to  the  reve* 
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una  bj  increMmg  the  rates  of  some  ezistiiig  indireet  tazef^  and  bj  the 
•dditioo  of  some  new  items  of  a  similar  character.  The  direct  taxes 
ought  neither  to  be  increased  nor  diminished.  Our  Naval  fin^ee  ought 
to  be  completed  to  ax  ships  of  the  line^  twelve  fHgates,  and  twentj* 
fonr  sloops  of  war.— More  at  this  jonotore  would  be  disproportioned 
to  our  resources.  Less  would  be  inadequate  to  the  ends  to  be  accom- 
plished. Our  military  force  should  fi>r  the  present  be  kept  upon  its 
actual  fi)oting ;  making  prorision  for  a  re-enlistment  of  the  men  for  five 
jears,  in  the  erent  of  a  settlement  of  differences  with  France ;  with 
this  condition,  that  in  case  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain,  the  United  States  being  then  also  at  peace,  all  the  priyates  of 
the  tw^ve  additional  regiments  of  infantry,  and  of  the  regiment  of 
diagoonS|  exceeding  twenty  to  a  company,  shall  be  disbanded.  The 
corps  of  artillerists  may  be  lelft  to  retain  the  numbers  whbh  it  shall 
happen  to  hare,  but  without  being  recruited,  until  the  number  <^  offi- 
cers and  privates  shall  fall  below  the  standard  of  the  infimtry  and 
dragoons.  A  power  oug^t  to  be  giren  to  the  President  to  augment  the 
four  okl  raiments  to  their  war  establishment. 

<*  The  Uws  respecting  volunteer  companies  and  the  ev4nUidl  armp 
should  be  rendered  permanent;  and  the  Executive  should  proceed 
without  delay  to  organize  the  latter.  Some  modifications  of  the  dis- 
cretion of  ihe  President  will,  however,  be  proper  in  a  permanent  law ; 
and  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  of  the  plan,  if  it  shall  be  thought  ex- 
pedient to  allow  the  enlistment,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  of  a  corps 
of  sergeants  equal  to  the  number  requisite  for  the  eventual  army. 

'*  The  institution  of  a  Military  Academy  will  be  an  auxiliary  of 
great  importance.  Manufactories  of  every  article,  the  woollen  parts 
of  ctothing  included,  which  are  essential  to  the  supply  of  the  army, 
ought  to  be  established. 

**  Z.  Arrangements  for  confirmmg  and  enlarging  the  legal  powers  of 
the  Government  There  are  several  temporary  laws  which,  in  this 
view,  ought  to  be  rendered  permanent,  particularly  that  which  author- 
ins  the  calling  out  of  the  militia  to  suppress  unlawful  combinations 
and  insurrections. 

*^  An  article  ought  to  be  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Constitution, 
for  empowering  Congress  to  open  canals  in  all  cases  in  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  conduct  them  through  the  territory  of  two  or  more  States, 
or  through  the  territory  of  a  State,  and  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
power  is  very  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  prodigious 
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fluJlHlofl  for  inland  nftrigttion  witii  whidi  nitare  tias  fimNped  ting 
oonntry.  It  will  also  assist  oommeroe  and  agriculture  by  rendering 
the  transportation  of  oommoditSes  more  cheap  and  ezpeditioas.  It  will 
tend  to  secure  the  connection,  by  flidlitating  the  communication  be* 
tween  distant  portions  <^  the  Union,  and  it  will  be  a  nsdbl  souroe  of 
infloenoe  to  the  government 

*^Happ7  would  it  be  if  a  claaae  could  be  added  to  the  Oonstitntion, 
enabling  Congress,  on  the  application  of  anj  considerable  portion  of  a 
State,  containing  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons,  to  erect  it 
into  a  separate  State  on  the  condition  of  fixing  the  quota  of  contribu- 
tions which  it  shall  make  towards  antecedent  debts,  if  an j  there  shall 
be,  reserring  to  Congress  the  authority  to  lery  within  such  State  the 
taxes  necessary  to  the  payment  of  such  quota  in  case  of  neglect  on  thb 
part  (^  the  State.  Hie  subdivision  <3i  the  great  States  is  indispensable 
to  the  security  of  the  Creneral  Qoremment,  and,  with  it,  <^  the  UNroir* 
Great  States  will  always  feel  a  rivalship  with  the  common  head,  will 
often  be  disposed  to  machinate  against  it,  and,  in  certain  situations, 
will  be  able  to  do  it  with  dedsive  effect  The  subdirision  <^  such 
States  ought  to  be  a  cardinal  point  in  the  Federal  policy ;  and  small 
States  are  doubtless  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  local  regulatioi^ 
and  to  the  preservation  of  the  republican  spirit  This  suggestion,  how- 
ever, is  merely  thrown  out  for  consideration.  It  is  feared  that  it  will 
be  inexpedient,  and  even  dangerous,  to  propose  at  this  time  an  amend* 
ment  of  the  kind.* 

'^  4.  Laws  fer  restraining  and  punishing  incendiary  and  seditious 
practices.  It  will  be  usefhl  to  declare,  that  all  such  writings,  Ac, 
which  at  common  law  are  libels,  if  levelled  against  any  ofiloer  whatso* 
ever  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  cognisable  in  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States.  To  preserve  confidence  in  the  officers  of  the  general 
government  by  preserring  their  reputations  fVom  malicious  and  un- 
founded slanders,  is  essential  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  their 
^>pointment  It  is  therefore  both  constitutional  and  politic  to  place 
their  reputations  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States.  They  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  cold  and  reluctant  protection 
of  State  Courts  always  temporizing,  sometimes  disaffected.f 

*  Thig  suggestioii  of  die  Importanoe  of  more  narrow  limits  to  the  States  it 
seen  to  have  been  in  consonance  with  Jefferson's  after  riewsi 

t  TUs  suggestion  is  the  basis  of  an  aUegatioD,  that  <*  Hamfitoo  thought  the 
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*<Bat  what  kwwI  laws  which  are  not  execated  ?  Renegade  aliens 
conduct  more  than  one-half  of  the  incendiaiy  presses  in  the  United 
States,  and  yet,  in  open  contempt  and  defiance  of  the  laws,  they  are 
permitted  to  continae  their  destmctiTe  lahors.  Whj  are  thejnot 
sent  awaj  ?  Are  laws  of  this  kind  passed  merely  to  excite  odiom  and 
renuun  a  dead  letter  ?  Vigor  in  the  Ezecative  is  at  least  as  necessary 
as  in  the  legisladve  hranch.  If  the  President  requires  to  he  stimulated 
those  who  can  approach  him  ooght  to  do  it.'* 

lawi  xeqiiired  ammvlment,  as  not  effective  enough" t  Adamt,  ix.  p.  14,  note. 
See  alio  Bandall,  iL  468.  The  habitnml  imscrapiiloiu  mendacity  of  this  woik 
haa  mireadjr  been  so  fnllj  shown  as  to  supersede  the  ftirtfaer  exhibition  of  its 
faideasing,  piogieasJFS  fraqnenpy  and  yfanlence,  but  a  note  to  this  snggestioa 
of  Hamilton  to  make  libels  against  the  officers  of  the  United  States  ''oo^naui- 
hU  im  tie  OomUof  the  United  Staiei**mM,j  he  mo^oed.  ''If*  (a  Ubel)  *<Fas 
ponishable  for  example,  by  putting  the  offender  in  the  pillory,  until  the  Stat- 
ute 56  Geofge  UL  o.  188.  Ihis  was  a  UmUatiom  of  the  common  law,  which 
HamiltDn proposed  to  put  inio/M  foroe."  No  such  proposition  can  be  traced 
to  hun. 
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JsFFKRsoNy  meanwhile^  was  in  frequent  consultation  as  to 
the  means  of  thwarting  the  government,  and  of  inspiring 
distrust  as  to  the  motives  of  its  supporters.  With  these 
views  he  wrote  to  Madison : 

^  In  ft  $oeietf  tf  fMrnbtrty  between  whom  ftnd  yourself  sre  greet 
nutoftl  esteem  and  reepect,  ft  most  enxioiis  desire  is  expressed  thsft 
yon  would  publish  yowr  debatm  of  the  Oonoention.  *  *  *  Ooold 
those  debates  be  reedy  to  ftppeer  criticftlly,  their  efllbct  would  be  deci- 
sive. I  beg  of  you  to  turn  this  subject  in  your  mind.  The  ftigoments 
ftgftinst  it  will  be  personal ;  those  in  favor  of  it  morel ;  ftnd  something 
is  required  from  you  fts  ft  setoff  agftinst  the  sin  <^your  retirement^*  * 

Madison  replied :  f 

<*The  idefts  of  publishing  the  debates  of  the  Convention  ought  to 
be  well  weighed  before  the  expediency  of  it,  in  ft  public  fts  well  es  pei^ 
sonftl  yiew,  be  decided  on.  Besides  the  intimftte  connection  between 
them,  the  whole  volume  ought  to  be  exftmined,  with  ftn  eye  to  the  use 
of  which  every  pert  is  susceptible.  *  *  *  In  the  disposition  whidi 
is  ftt  present  exercised  over  the  rules  of  construction,  end  the  counter 
reports  of  the  proceedings  thftt  would  perhaps  be  msde  out  end  mus- 
tered for  the  occasion,  it  is  ft  problem,  whftt  tone  might  be  given  to  the 
impression  on  the  public  mind.  But  I  shftU  be  better  ftble  to  form  end 
explftin  my  opinion  by  the  time,  which  now  epproftches,  when  I  shsU 
hftve  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you ;  and  you  will  find  the  edvantage  of 

•  JefferMD  to  Madiaon.    Jeflbrson's  Works,  iiL  407.    Jannaiy  IS,  17S9. 
f  Febmaiy  S,  1799. 
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lookmg  OTer  the  sheets  attenUrely  before  j<m  finally  make  up  yoor 
own.*^  He  then  refers  to  the  oommunications  of  Gerry,  as  shown  in  a 
report  recentiy  submitted  by  Pickering  to  the  President  *^  It  is  im- 
possible," ho  says,  *^  for  any  man  of  candor  not  to  see  in  the  former 
an  anzioos  desire  on  the  part  of  France  for  accommodation,  mixed  with 
the  feelings  which  Gerry  satisfactorily  ezpliuns.  The  latter  [displays 
a  narrow  nnderstanding  and  a  most  malignant  heart  Taken,  how- 
erer,  in  combination  with  preceding  transactions,  it  is  a  link  that  fits 
the  chain.  The  President  could  not  do  less  m  his  speech  than  allow 
France  an  option  of  peace,  nor  his  minister  do  less  than  to  insult  and 
exasperate  her,  if  possible,  mto  a  refiisal  of  it"]  * 

He  encloses  a  few  more  observations  for  the  press. 
Not  daring  to  meet  the  contradictions  and  disproofs  which 
would  have  ensued  a  publication  of  his  reported  debates, 
an  act  of  more  guarded  infidelity  was  committed.  A 
copy  of  Hamilton's  first  outline  of  a  Constitution  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Callender,  and  was  published  by 
him. 

Jefferson  writes  to  Itfonroe,  stating  an  account  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure,  and  the  amount  of  **  new  taxes.** 

^I  shall  send  you,"  he  adds,  '*  Gerry's  correspondence  and  Picker- 
ing's report  on  it,  by  which  you  will  perceive  the  willingness  of  France 
to  treat  with  us,  and  our  determination  not  to  believe  it,  and  theref<N*e 
to  go  to  war  with  them.  For,  in  this  lig^t,  must  be  viewed  our  sur- 
rounding their  islands  with  our  armed  vessels,  instead  of  their  cruising 
on  our  coasts,  as  the  law  directs."  He  foretells,  that  Gerry^s  de- 
spatdies  will  tend  strongly  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  fears  the 
effect  of  the  bill  for  opening  commerce  with  St  Domingo,  as  a  high  ag- 
gravation '*  to  France,  which,  in  addition  to  our  cruising  around  their 
islands,  will  put  their  patience  to  a  great  proof.  One  fortunate  circum- 
stance is,  that)  annihilated  as  they  are  on  the  ocean,  they  cannot  get  at 
us  for  some  time,  and  thus  will  give  room  for  the  popular  sentiment  to 
correct  the  imprudence,^  He  calls  upon  him  to  subscribe  to  raise  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  on  loan,  to  accomplish  ^'a'very  important 

*  The  parts  in  brackets  are  omitted  in  the  copy  for  the  press  prepared  on- 
der  Ifadiaon's  eyes. 
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iMMiiro  under  C(mBiilUtioii''xiot  disclosed.    AsiimlarreqaeBtisiiiAde 
to  MftdisoiL 

The  comments  on  Gerry's  conduct,  Jefferson  well 
knewy  would  prepare  his  mind  for  an  approach.  Soon 
after  his  return,  Gerry  wrote  to  Jefferson.  He  selected 
this  opportune  time  to  answer  in  an  elaborate  letter,  the 
chief  object  of  which  was  to  induce  him  to  commit  a 
breach  of  faith  by  the  disclosure  of  diplomatic  confidences. 
It  was  couched  in  terms  transparent  to  any  unbiassed 
mind.* 

To  soothe  his  aged  pride,  offended  at  the  employment 
of  Logan  f  in  a  secret  mission,  he  broadly  denies  to  Ger- 
ry this  fact. 

"  In  oonfatation  of  these  and  all  fntore  calumniee,  hyynj  of  antici* 
pataon,  I  shall  make  yon  a  profession  of  my  political  faith."  His  pol- 
icy was  to  rely  for  internal  defence  '*on  the  militia  solely,  till  actual 
hiTasion — and  for  sach  a  nayal  force  only  as  may  protect  our  coasts 
and  harbors  from  sudi  depredations  as  we  have  experienced  " — that  he 
was  ^^  not  for  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  which  may  overawe 
the  public  sentiment — ^nor  for  a  nayy,  which,  by  its  own  expenses  and 
the  eternal  wars  in  which  it  will  implicate  us,  will  g;rind  us  with  pub- 

*  Jeffenon*0  Wofka,  iiL  407.    Jan.  26, 1799. 

f  In  a  graphic  account  of  an  interdew  son^t  by  Logan  with  Washington, 
the  late  President  states  in  a  memorandum  of  the  InterTiew:  "  He  seemed  a 
Utde  confounded,  but  recovering,  said  that  not  more  than  five  persons  had  anj 
knowledge  of  his  going — ^that  he  was  fnrmshed  hy  Mr.  Jelferson  and  McKean 
with  certificates  of  citizenship.*'  Washington  answered  "  that  ke  was  man 
fortunate  than  our  envoys,  for  they  oould  neither  be  received  nor  heard  by  M. 
Merlin  or  the  Directory — ^that  if  the  powers  of  France  were  serious  in  their 
professions,  there  was  a  plain  and  effectual  way  by  which  that  object  oould 
be  aooon^lished — namely,  to  repeal  all  the  obnoxious  arrets,  by  which  the  com- 
merce and  rights  of  this  country  had  been  invaded,  put  an  end  to  further  depre- 
dations on  both,  and  make  restitution  for  the  ii;\juries  we  had  received.'* — ^He 
"  asked  him  if  ike  Directory  looked  ignm  us  at  womw,  not  even  aUowed  to  turn 
wlben  trod  upon ;  for  it  was  evident  to  all  the  world,  that  we  had  borne  and 
forborne,  beyond  what  even  common  respect  for  ourselves  permitted."  Wash- 
bgton's  Writings,  xl  884-5. 
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fie  burtlieiis  and  sbk  as  vmcter  them."  '*  I  am  for  ft«e  oommeroe  irilii 
aU  nations,  political  connection  with  none,  and  litUe  or  no  diplomatio 
eetablishment."  He  finallj  urged  him  to  follow  the  example  of  Mon- 
roe, and  to  publish  the  official  confidences  of  his  embassy.  '^  It  maj 
be  in  jour  power,"  he  said,  ''to  saye  the  people  firom  these  miseries 
by  full  communications  and  unrestrained  details,  postponing  motvou 
^deUeacy  to  thou  of  duty.  It  rests  with  you  to  come  forward  inde* 
pendently,  to  make  your  stand  on  the  high  ground  of  your  own  chai^ 
acter,  to  disregard  calumny,  and  to  be  borne  aboTo  it  on  the  shonklexs 
of  your  grateful  Mlow-citizens,  or  to  sink  into  the  humble  obliyion  to 
which  the  Federalists  (self-called)  have  secretly  condemned  you ;  and 
even  to  be  happy,  if  they  will  indulge  you  with  oblivion,  while  they 
haye  beamed  on  your  colleagues  meridian  splendor."  Certain  leaves  of 
this  long  letter,  with  characteristic  timidity,  he  prayed  him  to  "5iim." 
*^  VLj  trust  in  you  leaves  me  mtkout  a  foofr  that  this  letter,  meant 
as  a  confidential  communication  of  my  impressions,  may  ever  go  out  of 
your  own  hand,  or  be  sufiered  in  any  wise  to  commit  my  name.  In- 
deed, besides  the  accidents  which  might  happen  to  it  even  under  your 
care,  considering  the  accident  of  death  to  which  you  are  liable,  I  thinh 
it  safest  to  pray  you,  after  reading  it  as  often  as  you  please,  to  destroy 
at  least  the  second  and  third  leaves."  *  *  *  ^l  therefore  repeat  my 
prayer  to  bum  the  second  cmd  third  led^oes.^^  * 

Carefully  avoiding  to  commit  himself  by  writing-  fee 
the  press,  he  now  **  prayed,  and  besought,  and  petitioned 
his  friends  to  write  for  the  public,"  promising  them  to  be 
"sacredly  secret.**  "The  engine  is  the  press.  Every 
man  must  lay  his  purse  and  his  pen  under  coiUributionJ*  t 

While  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  were  using 
all  their  efforts  to  impair  the  energies  of  public  opinion  by 
false  alarms  of  unreal  dangers,  the  intelligence  from  Eu- 
rope  was  of  a  character  to  confirm  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion. The  tone  of  England,  upon  whom  the  destinies  of 
Europe  seemed  to  hang,  was  firm  and  lofty.     Her  King 

•  Jefferson's  Works,  la  407-413. 

f  Jeflforson  to  Madiaoii— Works  ill  416— Febmaiy  5,  1799. 
Vol.  VII.— 19 
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^>oke  the  voice  of  her  people,  wbofe  conAdetice  Ind  been 
rtited  by  an  anexampled  series  of  narel  triumphs ;  by  the 
suppression  of  the  Irish  rebels ;  and  by  the  co-operation 
of  Russia  and  of  Turkey.  The  victory  of  the  Nile  had 
awakened  the  hopes  of  the  European  continent  In  the 
low  countries  were  formidable  insurrections  against  the 
imposed  authorities.-— In  France,  extensive  disafieetioiL 
Austria  was  firm. — ^The  Directory  alarmed. 

Hamilton  had  seen  all  the  dangers  which  would  re- 
sult firom  a  longer  adherence  to  a  merely  defensive  policy. 
He  felt  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
nation  to  endure  the  continuing,  though  less  frequent,  de- 
predations of  France.  He  hoped  that  while  her  political 
horizon  was  darkened,  she  might  feel  the  importance  of 
acceding  to  the  just  and  moderate  demands  of  the  United 
States.  Always  anxious  for  peace  on  honorable  terms, 
he  proposed  a  measure  which  he  believed  would  ensure 
it,  and  thus  wrote  to  a  member  of  the  House,  the  day  of 
the  date  of  Jefferson's  letter  to  Gerry :  * 

**1  should  be  glad  to  see,  before  the  close  of  the  session,  a  law  em- 
powering the  President  at  bis  discretion,  in  ease  a  negotiation  between 
the  United  States  and  France  shouM  not  be  on  foot  by  the  first  of 
Angost  next^  or  being  on  foot  should  terminate  without  an  a^justmen^ 
of  differences,  to  declare  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the  two 
countries,  and  thereupon  to  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  sudi  manner  as  shall  appear  to  him  most  effectual  for 
siinoying  the  enemy,  and  for  prerenting  and  frustrating  the  hostile 
designs  of  France,  uther  directly  or  incUr^etly,  tkrouffh  anf^her  ah 
Usi,  This  course  of  proceeding,  by  postponing  the  event,  and  giving 
tune  for  the  interventioa  of  negotiation,  would  be  a  farther  proof  of 
moderation  in  the  government  $  and  would  tend  to  reconcile  our  citi- 
•ens  to  the  last  extremity  if  it  shall  ensue,  gradually  accustoming 
their  minds  to  look  forward  to  it. 

**If  France  be  really  desirous  of  accommodation,  this  plan  will  ao- 

•  Hamatoa*ft  Wofki,  il  SSa    Jaimaiy  SS,  17M. 
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oelcnte  her  meMores  to  bring  it  about  If  the  hkYt  »oi  that  deiira^it 
is  bwt  to  aatia'iMte  her  final  yengetnoe,  and  to  throw  whatoYer  wei^ 
we  hare  into  the  scale  oppoeed  to  her.  This  conduct  may  oontribqte 
to  disable  her  to  do  the  mischief  which  she  may  meditate.  As  it  is 
errery  moment  possible,  that  the  project  oi  taking  possession  of  the 
FlcridM  and  ZouiBianOf  long  since  attributed  to  Franoe,  may  be  al* 
tempted  to  be  pat  in  ezecntion,  it  is  rery  important  that  the  Ezecutiye 
should  be  clothed  with  power  to  meet  and  defeat  so  dangerous  an  en- 
terprise. Indeed,  if  it  is  the  policy  of  France  to  leave  us  in  a  stateef 
semi-hostility,  'tis  preferable  to  terminate  it,  and,  by  taking  possessiott 
of  those  countries  for  ourselves,  to  obviate  the  mischief  of  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  an  active  foreign  power,  and  at  the  same  time  to  en- 
sure to  the  Atlantic  States  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  key  of  the 
Western  Country.  I  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  considering  the 
acquisition  of  those  countries  as  essential  to  the  permanence  of  the 
Umioh,  whfeh  I  consider  as  very  important  to  the  wel&re  of  the  whole. 
"If  universal  empire  is  still  to  be  the  pursuit  of  France,  what  can 
tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  better  than  to  detach  South  America  from 
Spam,  which  is  only  the  channel  through  which  the  riches  of  Mm/oo 
and  Pent  are  conveyed  to  France?  The  Executive  ought  to  be  put  in 
a  situation  to  embrace  favorable  conjunctures  for  effecting  such  sepa- 
ration. Tis  to  be  regretted,  that  the  preparation  of  an  adequate  mili- 
tary force  does  not  advance  more  rapidly.  There  is  some  sad  non- 
sense on  this  subject,  in  some  good  heads.  The  reveriesof  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  Qovemment  are  more  iiyurious  to  it  than  the  attacks  of 
its  declared  enemies.— When  will  men  learn  to  profit  by  experience?  ^ 

Instead  of  a  policy  so  well  adapted  to  the  promotioA 
of  the  true  interests  of  the  United  States,  to  restore  peac^ 
if  France  was  disposed  to  peace,  on  honorable  terms ;  or, 
if  she  preferred  war,  to  anticipate  the  designs  upon  the 
Western  territory  she  will  be  seen  to  have  entertained,  a 
step  was  now  taken  by  Adams  which  determined  bis  own 
&te,  and  that  of  the,  Federal  party.  When  *  the  Preai- 
dent  arrived  at  the  Seat  of  Government, 

•  Hunatoo't  Woriu,  viL  704. 
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^  the  tone  of  his  mmd  seemed  to  hsTe  been  raised,  rather  than  de-' 
pressed.  It  was  suggested  to  him,  that  it  might  be  expedient  to  insert 
in  his  speech  to  Congress,  a  sentiment  of  this  import :  That  after  the 
repeated  rejected  advances  of  this  country,  its  dignity  required  that  it 
should  be  left  with  France  in  future  to  make  the  first  overture ;  that, 
tf  desirous  of  reconciliation,  she  should  evince  the  disposition  by  send- 
ing a  minister  to  this  government ;  he  would  be  received  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  character,  and  treated  with  the  frankness  of  a  sincere 
desire  of  accommodation.  The  suggestion  was  received  in  a  manner 
both  indignant  and  intemperate.**  Adams  announced  it,  '^  as  a  senti- 
ment which  he  had  adopted  on  mature  reflection ;  tJiat  if  France 
tlhauld  $end  a  miniater  Uhmorrow^  he  would  order  him  Uieh  the  day 
defter.  So  imprudent  an  idea  was  easily  refuted.  Little  ailment  was 
requisite  to  show,  that,  by  a  similar  system  of  retaliation,  when  one 
government  in  a  particular  instance  had  refused  the  envoy  of  another, 
nations  might  entail  upon  each  other  perpetual  hostility,  mutually 
barring  the  avenues  of  explanation.  In  less  than  forty-eight  hours 
from  this  extraordinary  saDy,  the  mind  of  Adams  underwent  a  total 
revolution ;  he  resolved  not  only  to  insert  in  his  speech  the  sentiment 
which  had  been  proposed  to  Lim,  but  to  go  farther,  and  to  declare,  that 
if  France  would  give  explicit  assurances  of  receiving  a  minister  from 
this  country  with  due  respect,  he  would  send  <me.  In  vain  was  this 
extension  of  the  sentiment  opposed  by  all  his  ministers,  as  being  equally 
incompatible  with  good  policy,  and  with  the  dignity  of  the  nation ;  he 
obstinately  persisted,  and  the  pernicious  declaration  was  introduced. 
It  was  the  groundwork  of  the  false  steps  which  suooee<led. 

'^  The  declaration  recommended  to  the  President  was  a  prudent 
one.  The  measures  of  Congress,  by  their  mitigated  form,  showed  that 
an  eye  had  been  still  kept  upon  pacification.  A  numerous  party  were 
averse  from  war  with  France  at  any  rate.  A  strong  preference  of  hon- 
orable accommodation  to  final  rupture  was  discernible,  even  amidst  the 
efifusions  of  resentment,  in  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  charge 
exhibited  in  the  Unce  of  the  world  against  the  French  government  were 
of  a  high  and  disgraceful  complexion ;  they  had  been  urged  with  much 
point  and  emphasis.  To  give  an  opening  to  France  to  make  concilia- 
tory propositions,  some  salve  for  her  pride  was  necessary.  It  was  also 
necessary,  she  should  be  assured,  that  she  would  not  expose  herself  to 
an  afiront  by  a  refusal  to  receive  the  agent  whom  she  might  employ 
for  that  purpose.    It  would  be  a  new  proof  to  the  American  people  of 
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the  moderate  and  pacific  temper  of  their  gOTemment,  which  would 
tend  to  prefierre  their  confidence ;  and  to  dispose  them  more  and  more 
to  meet  inevitahle  extremities  with  fortitude  and  without  murmurs. 
But  the  supplement  to  the  declaration  was  a  blamable  excess.  It  was 
more  than  sufSdent  for  the  ends  to  be  answered.  But  the  sentiment 
adopted  waioed  the  point  of  konor^  which  required  that  the  next  mis- 
sion between  the  two  countries  should  proceed  from  France. 

*^  The  national  dignity  demanded  that  this  point  should  not  be  do- 
parted  from  without  necessity.  No  such  necessity  could  be  pretended 
to  exist  Another  mission  by  America  would  naturally  be  regarded 
as  eridence  of  a  disposition  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  Franco,  even 
at  the  expense  of  honor ;  an  impression  injurious  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
and  a  measure  whidi  would  transfer  the  negotiation  beyond  the  imme- 
&te  direction  of  the  United  States,  and  compel  them  to  delegate  to 
their  envoys  the  important  power  of  Judging  of  the  n^idly  changing 
dreumstanoes  of  Europe,  and  place  it  too  much  in  the  power  of  France 
to  manage  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  according  to  events.'* 

Yet  in  despite  of  these  paramount,  cogent  considera- 
tions, this  last  declaration  was  inserted  in  the  speech. 

Some  time  elapsed  after  the  opening  of  the  session  be- 
fore any  information  was  received  by  Congress  from  the 
Executive  as  to  the  state  of  the  negotiations  in  France^ 
which  had  terminated  with  Gerry.  On  the  eighteenth  of 
January,  a  message  was  sent  by  the  President,  transmit? 
ting  the  whole  of  his  correspondence  with  Talleyrand, 
and  his  vindicatory  letter.  It  was  followed  by  an  abl^ 
analytical  comment  from  the  pen  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  document  had  been  prepared  by  Colonel 
Pickering,  with  great  deliberation,  and  was  submitted  to 
the  President,  who,  after  expunging  the  parts  most  con- 
demnatory of  Gerry,  gave  it  his  sanction  by  laying  it  be^ 
fore  Congress. 

The  result  of  this  examination  was,  that  the  French  • 
government  by  always  abstaining  from  specific  demands 
of  damages,  by  refusing  to  receive  our  ministers,  by  at 
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length  propofting  to  negotiate  in  a  mode  which  it  knew  to 
be  impracticable,  with  the  person  who  had  no  powers, 
and  who,  therefore,  constantly  refused  to  negotiate,  and 
thus  wholly  avoiding  a  negotiation,  has  kept  open  the 
field  of  complaints  for  wrongs  and  injuries,  in  order*  by 
leaving  them  undefined,  to  fiimish  pretences  for  unlimited 
depredations.  **  In  this  way,  it  gratified  its  avarice  and 
revenge,  and  it  hoped  also  to  satiate  its  ambition.'' 

In  the  contingency  of  a  war,  the  President  had  resolved 
to  open  a  negotiation  with  Russia,  and  with  the  Porte* 
Rufus  King,  the  Ambassador  at  St.  James,  was  authorized 
to  treat  with  the  former.  William  Smith,  the  resident  at 
Lisbon,  with  the  latter.  These  appointments  were  an- 
nounced on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  President  sent  his  message  to  Congress 
previously  mentioned,  stating  the  continued  existence  of 
the  French  decree,  which  "subjected  explicitly  and  ex- 
clusively American  seamen  to  be  treated  as  pirates,  if 
found  on  board  ships,  the  enemies  of  France.'' 

Proceedings  so  recent,  would  give  the  impression,  that 
no  immediate  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
was  in  contemplation  ;  that  the  President  had  resolved  to 
retain  the  dignified  attitude  in  which  he  stood.  But  those 
who  saw  him  in  a  nearer  point  of  view,  discovered  the 
workings  of  his  passions.  The  rejection  by  the  Senate  of 
his  nomination  of  his  son-in-law  as  Adjutant-General,* 
had  inflicted  a  deep  wound  upon  his  self-love  ;  his  com- 
pelled preferment  of  Hamilton  to  the  second  rank  in  the 
army ;  the  authoritative  letter  of  Washington  requiring 
the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulation  upon  which  he  accepted 
the  chief  command  ;  his  own  humiliating  reply ;  all  these 
rankled  in  his  breast,  and  laid  him  open  to  the  insidious 
arts  of  his  opponents. 

*  For  the  grooods  of  Uiif  r^eotioii  tee  Piokering^s  Review,  p.  100. 
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The  influence  of  some  of  these  occnrrefioea  was  eerljr 
ffaown.  The  act  creating  the  army  was  imperatiye^  jret 
no  <»tler8  were  for  a  long  time  given  to  recruit  it 
^Steps,**  General  Hamilton  wrote,  as  early  as  the  precede 
ii^  month  of  August,  **  have  been  taken  towards  the  cor- 
rection of  this  obvious  mistake,  the  success  of  which  now 
depends  on  the  President,  and  on  that  success  the  alter- 
native  of  some  or  no  energy.** 

Yet  no  instructions  to  recmit  were  given.  Months 
elapsed,  and  the  President  intimated  that  they  need  not 
be  hurried.  In  the  previous  year,  Washington  had  writ- 
ten  to  Hamilton :  **  No  plan  yet  decided,  or  that  I  can 
discover,  for  recruiting  the  augmented  force,  or  even  for 
appointing  the  officers  thereof.  It  is  for  the  Executive 
to  account  for  this  delay.  Sufficient  it  is  for  me  to  re- 
gret, and  I  do  regret  it  sorely.  The  law  passed  before 
the  middle  of  July,  and  waspontive;  and  the  middle  of 
September  has  produced  no  fruit  from  it.  This  to  m«  » 
inconceivable.'' 

Hamilton  communicated  this  continued  delay  to  him. 
He  replied : 

''If  the  sngmented Ibroe  was  not  intended  ss  an  Hnt&rrcrem^ 
measoie,  the  delay  in  recmiting  is  nnacooontable,  and  bafBos  all  eon* 
Jectnre  on  reasonable  grounds.  Far  remoTed  from  tbe  sceno,  I  might 
aseribe  these  delajs  to  wrong  causes,  and  therefore  will  hasard  ne 
epinion  respecting  them  \  bnt  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that, 
anlcss  a  material  change  takes  place,  our  military  theatre  affords  but 
a  glooroj  prospect  to  tbose  who  are  to  perform  principal  parts  in  the 
drama.    Smoerelj  and  affectionately  yours.* 

That  personal  feelings  and  personal  motives  solely 

•  JeflbfMn,  Jamwiy  89,  1799,  mging  Pendietcm  to  maBM  hit.  po% 
moMffates  among  the  topiot^**  reoraitiiig  offioen  kunging  at  ereiy  Goutt 
House  to  daooy  CiU  Ubwr  from  hit  plough,— 4i  navy  of  fifty  ihipa»**  ko.  Jafr 
a*ft  Wotka,  iii.  415. 
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actuated  Adams,  would  aeem  to  be  indicated  by  all  the 
concurring  circumstances.  «In  the  selection  of  the  Gei^ 
eral  staff  of  the  army,  his  animosity  to  Hamilton  had  been 
defeated,  and  defeated  in  a  manner  which  must  have 
brought  upon  him  the  consciousness  of  degradation,  of 
degradation  in  the  eyes  of  Washington.  But  what  was 
probably  more  galling  to  his  vanity,  he  had  been  con* 
trolled — controlled  in  the  exercise  of  the  Executive  pow- 
er of  appointment, — in  his  view,  a  ^*  kingly  prerogative.'' 
He  resolved  upon  revenge,  and  he  revenged  himself  by 
defeating  an  imperative  law.  He  would  place  Washing- 
ton and  Hamilton  in  the  ludicrous  position  of  being  Gren- 
erals  without  an  army  ;  and  while  he  exercised  the  pa* 
tronage  of  filling  commissions  in  every  rank,  as  far  as  he 
could,  he  determined  there  should  be  no  file.  The  over* 
shadowing  of  elevated  military  renown  had  ever  been  his 
bane.  The  antidote  was  in  a  never-ceasing  eulogium 
upon  a  Navy)  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  special  patron* 
The  pending  legislation  of  Congress  on  the  bill  framed 
by  Hamilton,  for  **  the  better  organizing  of  the  troops  of 
the  United  States,''  forced  his  volcanic  passions,  of  which 
the  murmurs  had  been  heard,  to  burst  into  flame.  This 
bill,  it  has  been  stated,  with  proper  deference  tp  Wash- 
ington, who  had  been  Commander-in-chief  during  the 
Revolution,  established  the  rank  of  **  General."  It  was 
reported  in  the  Senate  on  the  same  day  with  the  recent 
inessage  of  the  President,  covering  the  correspondence 
with  France ;  and  was  followed  by  acts,  all  indicating  the 
determined  purpose  of  the  Senate  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  nation : — one,  vesting  a  power  of  retaliation  in  the 
President,  founded  on  that  message ; — another,  to  aug- 
ment the  Navy — a  third,  giving  eventual  authority  to 
augment  the  army  to  a  total  of  fifty  thousand  men,  in  con- 
formity with  Hamilton's  suggestions. 
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The  bill  ^  for  better  organising  the  army "  was  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading  in  the  Senate  on  the  seyenth  of 
February — and^  on  the  same  day^*  Sedgewick  writes  to 
Hamilton :  *^  The  delays  in  the  military  department  are 
as  unaccountable  as  they  are  injurious.  *  *  *  Is  there  no 
remedy  for  this  evil  T  Will  it  be  possible  to  get  on  in  a 
state  of  war  or  insurrection  ?  I  need  not  say  I  write  to 
you  in  the  most  perfect  confidence.  I  last  evening  called 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  President.  He  was  alone,  and, 
as  I  hoped,  soon  introduced  the  subject  of  our  military.  I 
gave  him  my  view  of  the  subject,  and  somewhat  at  large. 
He  replied,  and  nearly  in  the  following  words :  '  As  to 
the  Virginians,  sir,  it  is  weakness  to  apprehend  any  thing 
from  them ;  but,  if  you  must  have  an  army,  I  will  give  it 
to  you ;  but  remember,  it  will  make  the  government  more 
mipopular  than  all  their  other  acts.  They  have  submit- 
ted with  more  patience  than  any  people  ever  did  to  the 
burden  of  taxes,  which  has  been  liberally  laid  on ;  but 
their  patience  will  not  last  always.'  This  was  the  text 
on  which  he  dilated  extensively.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was 
astonished.  Astonishment  is  a  sentiment  which  he  has 
for  some  time  lost  the  power  to  excite. 

^  During  the  time  that  I  was  with  him,  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  for  the  organization  of  the  army,  was  men- 
tioned. He  asked  me  what  additional  authority  it  was 
proposed  to  give  the  Commander-in-chief  7  I  answered 
none;  that  all  .that  was  proposed  was  to  give  him  a  new 
title— that  of  Greneral.  'What,'  said  he,  'are  you  going 
to  appoint  him  General  over  the  President  t  I  have  not 
been  so  blind  but  I  have  seen  a  combined  effort  among 
those  who  call  themselves  the  friends  of  Government,  to 
annihilate  the  essential  powers  given  to  the  President 

*  Hamflton't  Woilu,  H  8SS. 
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This,  sir/  (nimg  his  Toiee,)  'oiy  midentamliiig  hat  per- 
ceived and  my  heart  felt!*  After  an  expresBion  of  sur- 
prise, and  a  declaration  of  belief  that  he  was  nustaken, 
with  all  humUiiyf  I  prayed  him  to  mention  the  facts  from 
which  he  had  made  this  inference.  Ho  answered,  *  that 
if  I  had  not  seen  t^  it  was  improper  for  him  to  go  into  the 
detail.*  This  shows  that  we  are  afflicted  with  an  ctiI,  for 
which  certainly  no  complete  remedy  can  be  applied ;  but 
it  might  be  palliated,  perhaps,  by  bringing  into  the  ad- 
ministration a  man  of  talents,  and  of  that  peculiar  kind 
which  gives  an  ascendency,  without  its  being  perceived.** 

Soon  after  this  conversation,  Adams  took  the  decisive 
step.  His  distempered*  jealous  mind,  had  rendered  him, 
the  easy  victim  of  a  bold,  deep,  malignant  intrigue.  The 
attempt,  which  Jefferson  had  suggested  immediately  after 
his  elevation  to  the  Vice  Presidency,  **  to  come  to  a  good 
nnderstandmg  with  Adams  as  to  his  future  election,**  f  had 
been  then  abandoned  by  the  advice  of  Madison.  It  was 
now  resolved  to  make  this  experiment  upon  his  credulity. 

The  letter  of  the  President,  of  the  twentieth  of  Octo- 
ber, to  the  Secretary  of  State,  previously  quoted,  was 
written  a  few  days  after  the  receipt  by  him  of  Greneral 
Washington's  letter  as  to  the  appointment  of  Hamilton, 
ascond  in  command.  This  letter  and  his  subsequent 
course  as  to  his  speech  indicate  the  workings  of  his  mind. 
The  delays  of  instructions  to  recruit  had  prevented  the 
raising  of  the  army,  but  still  Washington  and  Hamilton 
held  positions*  so  prominent  as  to  fix  the  popular  mind 
upon  them,  as  the  principal  personages  in  the  opening 
drama.    The  institution  of  a  third  mission  to  France  was 

Rutherford  to  Sedgewick. 

f  Jeffnvon  to  MadiaoiL    J«£bnoii*ft  Woikf,  iii.  841. 
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an  expedient  which  might  shift  the  scene,  and  place 
Adams  in  the  foreground  of  the  stage. 

Jefferson  was  not  slow  to  discover  what  was  passing 
in  his  Texed  mind.  The  opportunity  was  offered  for  a 
coup  d^^taty  which,  if  successful,  would  be  decisive.  ^  A 
committee  of  three  members  of  the  opposition  waited 
upon  Adams,  and  told  him,  that  if  he  would  institute  a 
mission  to  make  peace  with  France,  and  dismiss  the  Sec- 
retary at  War,  McHenry,  and  of  State,  Pickering,  they 
would  not  oppose,  or  they  would  support  bis  re-election  to 
the  Presidency.**  ♦ 

The  bait  was  taken.  Adams  requested  the  Secretary 
of  State,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  members  of  his  Cabi- 
net, **  to  prepare  the  draught  of  a  project  of  a  treaty  and 
consulai'  convention,  such  as  might  at  this  day  be  acceded 
to  by  the  United  States,  if  proposed  by  France.**  It  was 
to  be  **  completed,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  other  busi- 
ness of  more  immediate  necessity  will  permit.**  f  As  no 
intelligence  had  been  received  from  France  of  an  inten- 
tion to  propose  a  treaty,  this  request  could  only  have  ref- 
erence to  the  mission,  thus  urged  upon  him. 

Soon  after  Gerry's  departure  from  Paris,  Talleyrand, 
through  Pichon,  the  French  diplomatic  agent  at  the 
Hague,  opened  communications,  as  previously  related, 
with  Vans  Murray,  the  American  resident  minister,  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  a  negotiation.  In  the  first  of 
these  communications  to  Pichon  he  disavowed  any  hostile 
purposes  in  the  Directory  towards  the  United  States, 
though  such  purposes  had  recently  been  menaced  to 
Gerry — he  disavowed  any  design  to  indicate  to  th^ 
United  States  the  selection  of  an  envoy,  though  such  in- 

*  Pibkeriimfi  Review,  pp.  63  to  66;  g^res  the  eTScUooe  of  this  statement 
t  Adams's  Works,  TiiL  621. 
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dication  had  recently  most  insultingly  been  made,  and 
merely  hinted  that  the  selection  of  Murray  would  not  be 
unwelcome  to  France.  In  a  second  communication,  to 
Pichon,  the  respectful  reception  of  an  envoy  without  any 
indication  of  the  person  was  assured  by  TaUeyrand. 
Hamilton  states : 

**  In  tliis  mftnner  assurances  were  given,  that  France  was  disposed 
to  treat,  and  that  a  Minister  from  the  United  States,  <  would  be  r^ 
ceiTed  and  accredited  1 '  But  they  were  accompanied  with  intimations 
of  the  characters  proper  to  be  employed,  and  who  would  be  likely  to 
succeed,  which  was  exceptionable,  both,  as  it  savored  of  the  pretension 
(justly  censured  by  the  President  himself^)  of  prescribing  to  other  gov- 
ernments how  they  were  to  manage  their  own  affiurs ;  and  as  it  might 
be  construed  into  a  tacit  condition  of  the  promise  to  receive  a  minister. 
Overtures  so  circuitous  and  informal,  through  a  person  who  was  not 
the  regular  organ  of  the  French  government  for  making. them,  to  a  per- 
son who  was  not  the  regular  organ  of  the  American  Qovemment  for 
receiving  them,  might  be  a  very  fit  mode  of  preparing  the  way  for  the 
like  overtures  in  a  more  authentic  and  obligatory  shape,  but  they 
were  a  very  inadequate  basis  for  the  institution  of  a  new  mission. — 
When  the  President  pledged  himself  in  his  speech  to  send  a  minister, 
if  satisfactory  assurances  of  a  proper  reception  were  given,  he  must 
have  been  understood  to  mean  such  as  were  direct  and  official^  not 
such  as  were  both  it\fonnal  and  destitute  of  a  competent  sanction,^* 

Yet  upon  this  loose  and  vague  foundation,  Adams, 
lured  by  the  pledge  of  Democratic  support,  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  February  precipitately  nominated  Murray,  en- 
voy to  the  French  Republic,  "  without  previous  consulta- 
tion with  any  of  his  ministers !  The  nomination  itself  was 
to  each  of  them,  even  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  his  con- 
stitutional counsellor  in  similar  affairs,  the'  first  notice  of 
the  project,'* 

The  message  bore  date  the  same  day  with  the  passage 
of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  for  **  the  eventual  organization 
of  the  army,"  in  which  he  beheld  the  perspective  of  Ham- 
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tlton's  future  elevation.  **  The  British  faction,**  he  wrote, 
*  was  determined  to  have  a  war  with  France ;  and  Albx- 
AiiDBR  Hamilton  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  then  Pros* 
ident  of  the  United  States ! "  * 

In  his  message  to  the  Senate  nominating  Murray,  he 
transmitted  **  a  document  f  which,*'  he  said,  ^  seems  to  be 
intended  to  be  a  compliance  with  the  condition  of  his  mes- 
sage of  the  twenty-first  of  June  ;*'  stated  his  own  readiness 
**to  embrace  every  plausible  appearance  of  probability  of 
preserving  or  restoring  tranquillity  ;**  and  added,  that  the 
Envoy  should  ^  not  go  to  France  without  direct  and  une- 
quivocal assurances  from  the  French  government,  signi- 
fied by  their  minister  of  foreign  relations,  that  he  shall  be 
received  in  character,'*  and  that  an  exchange  of  ministers 
should  take  place. 

This  procedure  was  immediately  communicated  to 
Hamilton  by  a  senator,  who  wrote,  *^  This  message,  im- 
portant and  mischievous  as  it  is,  wa^s  the  result  of  Presi- 
dential wisdom,  without  the  knowledge  of,  or  any  intima- 

*  Letter  of  Adams,  zzzir. 

f  The  docnment  on  which  this  nomination  was  founded,  was  the  second 
letter  from  Talleyrand  to  Pichon,  before  adverted  to,  bearing  date  the  28th 
Sept ,  1798,  more  than /our  months  previous  to  the  nomination.  Yet,  it  is  stated, 
to  have  been  receiTed  on  the  Slst  of  Jannaiy,  1799.  When  it  is  seen  that,  in 
a  letter,  of  the  1st  of  Febmaiy,  1799— /ile  next  day^  from  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
to  Mnrraj,  the  faitervention  of  HoUand  was  sommurilj  rejected  in  these  words, 
'*The  President  did  not  panse  for  an  answer  in  the  negative,"  and  fVom  the 
probal^tj  of  its  haying  been  received  long  before,  the  inference  is,  that  this 
letter  was  merely  the  pretext  of  the  nomination,  prompted  by  other  motives. 
The  former  of  these  letters,  probably  to  avoid  the  objection  that  would  be 
made  to  the  appointment  of  Mmray,  that  he  had  been  indicated  in  it  by  Tal* 
leyrand — and  to  escape  the  comment  that  his  selection  of  Mnrray  was  dictated 
by  him,  to  the  President,  was  Stappressed.  It  was  subsequently  fVirmshe^  to 
and  published  by  Callender  I  % 

I  WorksofAdsins,LMS. 
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tieo  tOy  my  ooe  of  tbe  adniiniiitratmk  Had  the  fimleft 
heart  and  the  ablent  head»  in  the  world,  been  penutted 
to  select  the  most  embarraMing  and  ruinoiss  measure, 
it  would  have  been  precisely  the  one  which  has  been 
adopted.'*  ♦ 

Jefferson  bounded  with  jc^  at  tbe  success  of  this  in* 
trigue.  He  wrote  forthwith  to  Madison,  f  ^But  the 
BTBHT  OP  MYBwn  was  annouuced  to  the  Senate  yester- 
day.'' Having  mentioned  the  nomination,  he  added, 
**  7 his  had  emdemUy  been  kepi  secret  from  the  Federalists 
of  both  Houses,  as  appeared  by  their  dismay.  The  Sen- 
ate have  passed  over  this  day  without  taking  it  up.  It  is 
said,  they  are  gravelled  and  divided ;  some  are  for  op^ 
posing,  others  do  not  know  what  to  do."  **  It  silences  all 
arguments  against  the  sincerity  of  France,  and  renders 
desperate  every  further  effort  towards  war."  In  a  simi- 
lar strain  of  exultation  he  pronounced  it  to  Pendleton  **  a 
great  event."  A  week  later,  he  again  wrote  to  Madison, 
'^The  President  hoped,  that  his  friends  would  take  on 
their  o\in  shoulders  the  odium  of  rejecting  the  nomina- 
tion, but  they  did  not  choose  it  The  Hamiltonians  would 
not,  and  the  others  could  not  alone." 

"The  measure,''  namilton  obserred,  ^^wis  wrong  both  ss  to 
modet  and  substance.    The  Constiiation  presumes  that  the  Presideni 

*  Sedgewiok— HamiltQQ'iWorki,TL89e.— IlMd.S98.  Pk^ering  to  Ham- 
fltOD.  **There  it  but  one  lentimeiit  on  the  nibjeot  among  the  friend*  of  tiieir 
eonntiy  and  the  real  lopporten  of  ^b»  Preiideni'i  administration.  Pains  haTe 
been  taken  to  ameliorate  the  measure  bj  throwing  it  into  a  commissioB.  But 
tile  President  is  fixed.  The  Senate  must  ttpprvoe  or  negative  the  noBinatioOb 
In  the  hitter  event  perhaps  he  will  name  oommisiieners.  I  beg  70a  to  be  as* 
sued,  that  it  is  whoUgr  hu  mm  aei,  wMoW  eiijr  puHkiftfian  or  mwmumitmUott 
with  Iff."    Feb.  26, 1799. 

t  Febmaiy  19. 

t  Adams  wrote  to  the  Attomej-Oeneral:  «*To  me,  {^(tiie  miarioo)  **hai 
kid  open  eharaoters.    Some  of  tiiees  wiU  do  well  to  studj  a  little  man  ma- 
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^rfllipoi^i  bit  miBiBters,  and  the  esiina  of  oar  gorernment  and  tht 
pQ^lic  gyd  ifoommtnd  tho  practice.  He  nominates  his  ministera,  and 
mmf  displace  them  when  he  pleases.  Consultation  win  always  be  ose- 
fiiL  The  aiUest  men  may  profit  by  adyice.  Inferior  men  cannot  dis- 
peme  with  it;  if  they  do  not  get  it  through  legithnate  channels,  it  mil 
Jffui  itt  ffoy  throi^h  audi  as  are  dandestine  and  impure."  ^Yery 
different,''  HamiHoii  remarked,  **frqm  the  practioe  of  Adams,  was  that 
of^^  inp^est  and  sage  Washii^ton*  He  ooireuLTBD  muoh,  pondebsd 
wufja,  sisoLTiD  SLOWLT,  BB80LTBD  SUBBLT.  The  probable  operation 
of  such  an  exclusion  from  confidence  must  be  to  consign  places  of  the 
highest  trust  to  incapable  honest  men,  or  to  capable  dishonest  men. 
Nor  WAS  the  procedure  essential  to  restore  tranquillity.  When  from 
calculations  of  policy,  France  could  brook  the  ignominy  which  the  puln 
laqitMm  of  th0  deapatdiea  of  the  ConmiiaBionera  was  calcuUted  to  bring 
oiifher,  and  stifling  her  resentment  oonhl  inyite  tha  renewal  of  negotiar 
tiom  what  itH^  can  there  be  to  doubt,  that  the  same  calculations  would 
hav^  induced  b«r  to  send  a  minister  to  this  country  when  an  opening 
irasgllT^  ^iif 

,  Thia  measure  was  not  only  unknown  to  the  Cabinet^ 
it  was  unknown  to  the  Federal  Senators.  ^Excepting  a 
few  members  in  the  opposition  party^  who  were  in  the  je« 
cret^  the  surprise  was  as  universal  as  it  was  extreme.^ 
•  Dkmayed  by  the  opposition  to  it,  anxious  to  screen 
himself  by  Washington's  approbation  before  any  disclo- 
sure of  hb  conduct  to  his  Cabinet  was  known  to  him, 
Adams  announced  this  procedure  to  the  late  President 
the  day  after  it  took  place.  This  annunciation  was  the 
long  delayed  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  late  President 

torely  the  qpirit  of  their  itatioiif.  Bat  Tanilj  hat  no  UmiU  anogmc*  $haU 
It  made  to  feel  a  curb.  If  any  one  entertains  ^  idea,  that  becatiM  I  am  the 
President  of  three  Totes  only,  I  am  in  the  power  of  the  partj,  they  shall  find, 
that  I  am  no  more  so  than  the  Constitntion  forces  upon  me.  If  combinations 
sf  ^dMlsn,  GsnERALB,  oad  Asttit  ^<i(yaftei«iite  shall  be  formed,  sachaslcan> 
«ot  resist,  and  measures  are  demanded  of  me  that  I  cannot  adopt,  my  remedy 
^  plain  and  certain.  I  will  tiy  my  own  strength  at  reststance  for  it,  howerer. 
This  is  free  and  anirtiioiis.''    Adams's  Wo^  TiiL  629. 
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enclosing  a  letter  to  him  from  Barlow.  **  If  you  should 
be  of  opinion,**  Washington  wrote,  "  that  this  letter  is  cal- 
culated to  bring  on  negotiation  upon  open,  fair,  and  hon- 
^able  ground,  and  merits  a  reply,  and  will  instruct  me 
as  to  the  tenor  of  it,  I  shall  with  pleasure  and  alacrity 
obey  your  orders,  more  especially,  if  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  means,  however  small,  of  re- 
storing peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  United  States  upon 
just,  honorable  and  dignified  terms,  which  I  am  persuaded 
is  the  ardent  desire  of  all  the  friends  of  this  rising  em- 
pire.*' 

*'  TranqailHtf,**  Adams  replied,  ^  upon  jast  and  honorable  terms,  is 
undoubtedly  the  ardent  desire  of  the  friends  of  this  conntry,  and  I  wish 
the  babyish  and  womanly  blubbering  for  peace  may  not  necessitate  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  that  will  not  be  just  nor  very  honorable.  I  do 
not  intend,  however,  that  they  shall.  There  is  not  mnch  sincerity 
in  the  cant  about  peace ;  those  who  snivel  for  it  now  were  for  war 
against  Britain  a  few  months  ago,  and  would  be  now,  if  they  saw  a 
chance.  In  elective  gOTemments,  peace  or  war  are  alike  embraced  by 
parties,  when  they  think  they  can  employ  either  for  electioneering 
pnrposes." 

Washington  merely  prayed,  in  reply,  that  the  Presi- 
dent "  might  long  live  to  enjoy  those  blessings  which  must 
flow  to  our  country,  if  we  shall  be  so  happy  as  to  pass  this 
critical  period  in  an  honorable  and  dignified  manner^  with- 
out being  involved  in  the  horrors  and  calamities  of  war.** 

That  Washington  viewed  this  procedure  as  a  depart- 
ure from  that  regard  to  the  national  dignity  he  had  incul- 
cated, is  seen  in  a  letter  from  him  of  the  same  date*  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.     He  observes : 

'^  The  unexpectedness  of  the  event  communicated  in  your  letter  of 
the  twenty-first  ultimo,  did,  as  you  may  suppose,  surprise  me  not  a 
little.    Bat  far,  very  far  indeed  was  this  surprise  short  of  what  I  ex- 

•  March  8,  1799.     Washington*!  Writings,  zl  402. 
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perieooed  the  next  day,  wlien,  by  a  Tery  intelligent  gentleman  imme- 
diately from  Philadelphia,  I  was  informed,  that  there  had  been  no  H^ 
reel  overture  from  the  Govemment  of  France  to  that  of  the  United 
States  for  a  negotiation.  On  the  contrary,  that  M.  Talleyrand  wni 
playing  the  same  loose  and  roundabout  game  he  had  attempted  the 
year  before,  as  in  that  case,  might  mean  any  thing  or  nothing,  as  would 
subserve  his  purposes  best  Had  we  approached  the  antechamber  of 
this  gentleman  when  he  opened  the  door  to  us,  and  there  waited  for  a 
fimnal  fanitation  into  the  interior,  the  governments  would  have  met 
upon  equal  ground,  and  we  might  have  advanced  or  receded  according 
to  drcumstances,  without  commitment.  In  pkdner  words,  had  we 
said  to  M.  Talleyrand  through  the  channel  of  his  communication,  *  We 
still  are.  as  we  always  have  been,  ready  to  settle  by  fair  negotiation 
•11  differenoes  between  the  two  nations  upon  open,  just  and  honorable 
terms,  and  it  rests  with  the  Directory  (after  the  indignities  with  which 
our  attempts  to  effect  this  have  been  treated),  if  they  are  equally  sin- 
cere, to  come  forward  in  an  unequivocal  manner  and  proye  it  by  thur 
acts,'  such  conduct  would  have  shown  a  dignified  willingness  on  our 
part  to  negotiate,  and  would  have  proved  their  sincerity  on  the  other. 
Under  my  present  view  of  the  sulject,  this  would  have  been  the  course 
I  should  have  pursued ;  keeping  equally  in  view  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  government 

The  measure  thus  condemned  had  been  taken,  and 
the  only  question  that  remained  was,  how  best  to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  country.  Hamilton  answered  Sedge- 
wick  immediately :  * 


**  The  step  announced  in  your  letter,  just  received,  in  all  its  < 
stances,  would  astonish,  if  any  thing  from  that  quarter  could  astonish. 

^But,  as  it  has  happened,  my  present  impression  is,  that  the  meas- 
ure must  go  into  effect  with  the  additional  idea  of  a  commission  of 
three.  The  mode  must  be  accommodated  with  the  President  Jfttr- 
rojf  is  certainly  not  strong  euough  for  so  immensely  important  a  mls- 
skm.'' 

His  advice  governed  the  action  of  the  Senate. 

*  Febmaiy  21. 
Vol.  VII.— 20 
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Adams  was  placed  by  his  precipitation  in  an  awkward 
predicament. 

'*  It  la,"  a  Senator  wrote  to  Hunilton,  ^  one  of  the  misfortunes  to 
which  we  are  subjected  by  the  wild  and  irr^ular  starts  of  a  vain,  jeal* 
oos,  and  half-frantic  mind,  that  wo  are  obliged  to  practise  an  infrtction 
•f  correct  principles,  a  direct  communication  between  the  President 
and  Senate.  I  am  this  morning  to  wait  upon  him  and  solicit  an  inter- 
Ticw  between  him  and  the  committee  upon  his  nomination,  to  induce 
him  to  alter  it  as  respects  the  person ;  and,  instead  of  an  individual,  to 
propose  a  commission,  as  it  respects  the  principles  on  which  the  nego- 
tiatbn  shall  commence,  and  as  respects  the  scene  within  which  it  shall 
be  carried  on." 

The  Committee  had  an  interview  with  the  President. 
^  He  declared  repeatedly,  that  to  defend  the  Executive 
against  oligarchic  influence,  it  was  indispensable  that  he 
should  insist  on  a  decision  on  the  nomination  ;**  and  he 
added,  **  I  have,  on  mature  reflection,  made  up  my  mind, 
and  I  will  neither  withdraw  nor  modify  the  nomination.^ 
If  Murray  was  negatived,  he  said, 'he  would  then  propose 
a  Commission,  two  of  which  should  be  gentlemen  within 
the  United  States  ;  that  the  commission  should  be  joint ; 
that  in  no  case  they  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
country  until  the  positive  official  assurances  of  their  re- 
ception, **  shall  have  been  given."  * 

In  consequence  of  this  decision,  it  was  resolved  to  re- 
ject the  nomination ;  but  at  the  request  of  Adams,  the 
rejecting  report  was  deferred  to  give  him  time  to  prepare 
a  message  to  the  Senate.  He  now  abandoned  the  ground 
he  had  recently  taken,  and  nominated  Ellsworth  the  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  United  States — Patrick  Henry  and  Murray 
as  Commissioners — for  the  reason  that  it  would  give  more 
general  satisfaction. 

^This  modification  of  the  measure,'*  Hamilton  ob- 

*  Sedgewiok  to  Htmiltoii,  Febmaiy  SS,  1799. 
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served^  ^was'a  Tirtual  acknowledgmetity  that  it  hiad  been 
premature.  How  anseemly  was  this  fluctuation.  It  ar* 
gued  either  instability  of  views,  or  want  of  suflicient  coil^ 
sideration  beforehand.  The  one  or  the  other,  in  an  affair 
of  so  great  nfioment,  is  a  serious  reproach.'* 

Henry  declined  the  mission,  General  Davie  of  North 
Carolina  was  substituted. 

It  has  been  perceived,  that  in  the  act  suspending  in- 
tercourse with  the  French  dominions,  power  to  except  its 
dependencies  had  been  reserved.  It  was  among  the  ex* 
traordinary  inconsistencies  of  Adams,  that,  while  he  ap- 
pointed a  minister  to  France  to  negotiate  an  afecommoda* 
tion  with  her,  he  should  have  sent  an  agent  to  Toussaint 
to  encourage  the  independence  of  St.  Domingo.  This 
did  not  escape  Hamilton's  observation,  when  urged  by 
Pickering  to  frame  a  plan  for  the  temporary  government 
of  that  Island.  Previous  to  the  nomination  of  Murray,  he 
had  observed  to  him : 

*  The  proTiskm  in  the  law  is  ample,  but  in  this,  my  dear  sir,  as  ia 
trery  thing  else,  we  must  unite  cantion  with  decision.  The  United 
States  mast  not  be  committed  on  the  independence  of  St  Bomingo-*- 
no  guarantee — no  formal  treaty  * — nothing  that  will  rise  up  in  judg- 
ment It  will  be  enough  to  let  Toussaint  be  assured  yerbally,  but  ex- 
plicitly,  that  upon  his  declaration  of  independence,  a  commercial  inter- 
course will  be  opened ;  and  continue  while  he  maintains  it  and  gives 
due  protection  to  our  rights  and  property.  I  incline  to  think  the 
declaration  of  independence  ought  to  precede."  This  suggestioa 
was  made  in  conformity  with  an  opinion  he  entertained,  that  *<  the 
independence  of  the  IVench  West  India  colonies  ought  to  be  aimed  at** 

The  Secretary  of  State  having  renewed  his  request, 
Hamilton  ei^losed  a  plan  for  the  government  of  St.  Do- 

*  The  Britiih  goremment  had  proposed  a  plan  to  Rofoa  King^  wbioh  he 
fitepproired;  hut  be  foggetted  a  joint  treaty  of  piotQctioii.  KKi^gtoSeo* 
retavy  of  State,  Jtininy  10, 16,  25^  1799. 
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mingo^  which,  he  wrote,  **  had  been  delayed  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity  of  hit  aTOcations  and  imperfect  health,  that  had 
preyented  his  bestowing  sufficient  thought  to  offer  any 
thing  worth  haying.** 

It  is  a  document  indicatiire  of  the  fertility  of  his  ge- 
nius— ^being  well  devised  to  protect  an  ignorant  and  semi- 
barbarous  people  from  total  licentiousness  on  the  first  ac- 
quisition of  independence ;  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
gradual  advances  towards  liberty,  which  their  social  im- 
proTcment  would  require  and  suggest. 

*<The  iiralti]dioitj  of  my  avoeatioDS,  joined  to  imperfect  health,  has 
delayed  the  commimicatioo  you  desired  respecting  St  Domingo.  And 
what  is  worse^  it  has  pievented  my  bestowing  suflBcient  thought  to 
ofSsr  at  present  any  thing  worth  haying. 

<*  No  regular  system  of  liberty  will  at  present  suit  St  Dommgo. 
The  goTemment,  if  independent,  must  be  militaiy,  partaking  of  the 
feudal  system.'' 

In  this  view  of  what  the  condition  of  St.  Domingo  re- 
quired, he  framed  the  outline  of  a  form  of  government, 
to  rest  on  a  military  basis.  At  the  close  of  this  letter  he 
obseryed :  **  These  thoughts  are  very  crude,  but  perhaps 
they  may  afford  some  hints.  How  is  the  sending  an 
agent  to  Toussaint  to  encourage  the  independency  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  a  minister  to  France  to  negotiate  an  ac- 
commodation, reconcilable  to  consistency  or  good  faith  ?  "  * 

On  the  second  of  March  the  ^  act  to  regulate  the  med* 
ical  establishment,''  drawn  by  General  Hamilton, — an 
act  **  giving  eventual  authority  to  the  President  to  aug- 
ment the  army;"  and  another  ^'authorizing  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  marine  corps,"  were  approved  ;  and  on  the 
third,  the  day  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  the 
bill,  also  drawn  by  Hamilton,  **  for  the  better  organizing 

*  Febraaiy  21, 1799. 
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of  the  troops  of  the  United  Statei,'*  was  likewise  ap- 
proTed*  This  act,  it  has  been  stated,  created  the  rank 
of  ^  Gbhbkal,''  abolishing  that  of  ^  Lieatenant-General.** 
Though  its  avowed  object  was  to  confer  upon  Washing 
ton  the  higher  rank  he  had  held  during  the  Reyolution,* 
to  which  Adams  claimed  to  have  nominated  him;  and 
though  its  language  was  imperatiTe,  yet  Adams,  regarding 
it  as  an  attempt  ^  to  appoint  a  General  oyer  the  Presi- 
dent," WTTHHBLD  the  coDunission ! ! 

*  June  15, 1776.    TIm  Committee  appointed  to  &nSi  a  oommiaion  and 
iMtnelioiie  for  **  Gbrbbal  Wadiington,"  irero  Lee,  E.  Bntleage^  John  Aaamt 
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CHAPTER   CL. 

This  Republic  had  now  yirtually  passed  from  under  the 
counsels  of  its  great  founders,  though  still  in  power.  AU 
the  salutary  personal  influences  which  had  elevated  it  to 
its  high  and  dignified  station  among  the  nations  wera 
checked.  And  it  is  to  be  no  longer  seen,  subduing,  but 
fitfully  struggling  with  the  antagonistic  force,  which  had 
opposed  its  establishment,  and  was  soon  to  obtain  over  it 
a  long-enduring  mastery. 

The  session  of  Congress  ended  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
•eyenicen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  the  leading  ad- 
ministration members  left  the  seat  of  government  with  a 
fixed  distrust  of  Adams,  and  with  serious  alarms  for  the 
future.  They  knew  that  no  confidence  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  counsels  of  France,  and  that  a  mission  thus  insti- 
tuted, would  only  encourage  a  renewal  of  her  efforts  to 
render  the  United  States,  an  open  auxiliary  in  her  pro- 
jects of  ambition.  They  saw  all  their  exertions  to  sustain 
the  high  sense  of  national  honor  her  injuries  had  aroused, 
baflSed;  that  their  country,  humiliated  and  weakened^ 
would  become,  for  a  time,  the  mere  satellite  of  an  armed 
despotism,  that  aggressions  on  the  part  of  England  would 
follow,  then  commercial  restrictions  and  retaliations,  the 
policy  Jefferson  had  proposed  and  Madison  had  support- 
ed, then  a  feeble  war — and  a  compromising  peace. 
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Nor  were  ibey  wilbeut  shioere  i^^prehemnons  as  to 
tlie  mteraal  condition  of  the  Republic  They  feared  lest 
the  popular  mind,  prone  to  extremes,  might  sanction  the 
theoretic  innovations  of  Jefierson — innovations  hostile  to 
9II  efficient  government ;  and  that,  in  the  ardent  strife  of 
parties,  the  institutions  they  had  originated,  and  had  so 
long  labored  to  sustain,  would  become  the  prey  of  anar- 
chy. With  these  impressions,  they  returned  to  their 
homes  discouraged  and  despondent — the  more — because 
they  saw  their  opponents  buoyantly  triumphing  at  the 
success  of  an  intrigue  they  could  not  have  suspepted, 
which  placed  the  President  beyond  the  reach  of  tem- 
perate or  systematic  counsels. 

Meanwhile,  wherever  the  Democratic  influence  most 
prevailed,  a  feverish  excitement  was  to  be  seen.  The 
clamors  against  a  standing  army,  so  often  resounded^ 
were  continued.  The  officers  employed  to  recruit  were 
treated  with  indignity,*  that  they  had  accepted  commis- 
rions  in  a  menaced  war  with  France  was,  in  those  parts 
of  the  Union  where  her  agents  had  been  most  active^ 
denounced  as  an  offence  against  the  cause  of  liberty — . 
sgainst  such  a  cause  the  people  were  implored  not  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  the  army.  The  Irish  emigrants  loudly  clam- 
orous, petitioned  for  relief  from  the  law  against  ^  danger* 
gus  aliens,^  and,  at  the  same  time,  showed  their  disregard 
of  all  law  by  a  political  tumult  on  Sunday  at  the  seat  of 
Government,  pursuing  the  citizens  into  their  dwelli^igs» 
only  restrained  in  their  violence  by  the  civil  authority, 
pnd  released  from  prison  by  partisan  interference.    Sedi- 

*  The  black  oookade  deaJgnatad  bj  Washington  was  treated  as  an  objetl 
€f  contumely,  and  a  Jonroal  was  published  to  record  alleged  offences  of  the 
troopa— entitled,  "The  CannibaTs  Progress"— commissions  were  also  sought 
Igr  the  opposition,  as  Washington  states,  "to  di?idt  and  contaminate  tfai 
•nnj,  and  perh^e,  at  a  oiitioal  moment,  bring  oa  oonfarion."    Wash.  xL  S17. 
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tkm-polef  with  their  red  flags  were  agtin  erected  in  ra- 
rioof  parts  of  the  country  as  the  rallying  signals  of  disa^ 
fbction.  Pennsylvania,  whose  population  still  slumbered 
tinder  a  heavy  cloud  of  ignorance,  again  became  the  scene 
of  an  Insurrection.  The  recent  authority  to  raise  a  loan, 
they  were  told,  empowered  the  Government  to  mortgage 
private  property ;  and  the  preliminary  valuations  for  the 
direct  tax  being  represented,  as  having  this  in  view,  the 
deluded  people  resolved  to  resist  its  collection,  as  alike 
arbitrary  and  unconstitutional.  This  determination  had 
shown  itself  during  the  preceding  winter.  The  instances 
of  resistance  were  so  frequent,  and  there  were  such  ap- 
pearances of  combination,  that  the  Judiciary  was  applied 
to,  and  warrants  were  issued.  This  attempt  to  assert  the 
authority  of  the  laws  produced  open  opposition.  At  va- 
rious points  in  the  great  counties  of  Bucks,  Montgomery, 
and  Northampton,  consultations  were  held.  The  marshal 
arrested  a  few  of  the  more  daring  conspirators,  when  a 
party  of  armed  men,  composed  of  militia  led  by  a  captain 
of  the  name  of  Fries,  beset  the  house  where  they  were 
in  custody,  and,  after  threatening  the  magistrate  with 
personal  violence,  rescued  the  prisoners.  An  immediato 
interposition  of  the  military  force  would  have  restored 
quiet,  but  the  President  had  left  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
interval  of  the  exertion  of  the  powers  of  the  Gk>vemment, 
this  outbreak  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  rebellion.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  being  incompetent  to  his  duties, 
hit  authority  had  devolved  upon  two  of  the  most  subser- 
vient partisans  of  Jefferson.  Several  of  the  magistrates 
were  advised,  that  setting  up  liberty-poles  was  no  crime, 
if  done  peaceably ;  and  thus  the  turbulent  and  flagitious 
were  assured,  that  from  the  State  officers  there  was 
nothing  to  apprehend. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  appriied  his  predeces 
for  of  what  was  passing.    Hamilton  replied :  * 

''It  is  a  good  principle  for  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States 
to  employ  directly  its  own  means— only  do  not  let  this  be  carried  so 
fior  as  to  confine  it  to  the  use  of  inadequate  means,  or  to  embarrass  the 
aaziliary  means  which  circiimstances  may  require. 

'*  The  idea  of  the  late  President's  administration  of  considering  the 
GoTemor  of  each  State  as  the  first  (General  of  the  militia,  was  well 
considered,  and,  in  my  opinion,  wisely  adopted ;  and  will  be  adhered 
to.  In  its  general  operation,  it  will  obriate  manj  difficnlties  and  c(4- 
lisions ;  and,  bj  enhancing  their  importance,  tend  to  draw  the  State 
ezecntiTes  to  the  General  Goremment.  Take  good  care^  that  in  the 
preaent  instawyt,  the  fi>roo  employed  be  not  madeqnato.'' 

General  Hamilton  also  wrote  to.  the  Secretary  at 
War: 

"  Beware^  my  dear  sir,  of  magnifying  a  riot  into  an  Insarrection,  by 
cmplo]riiigi  in  the  first  instance,  an  inadequate  force.  ^T\b  better  ikr  to 
err  on  the  other  side.  Whenever  the  Goyemment  appears  in  arms,  it 
it  oog^t  to  appear  like  a  Hbrculbs,  and  inspire  respect  by  the  display 
cf  strength.  The  consideration  of  expense  is  of  no  moment  compared 
with  the  advantages  of  energy,  Tis  tme,  this  is  always  a  relative 
qaestion ;  bat  'tis  always  important  to  make  no  mistake.  I  oflfer  only 
tprinefyle,  and  a  eatUion.  A  large  corps  of  auxiliary  cavalry  may  be 
kad  in  Jersey,  New  Tork,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  without  interfering 
with  (arming  pursuitsi  Will  it  be  inexpedient  to  put  under  mardiing 
orders  a  large  Ibroe  provisionally,  as  an  eventual  support  of  the  corps 
to  be  employed — to  awe  the  disaffected  ?    Let  all  be  well  considered.'' 

After  some  delay,  a  Proclamation  was  issued,  an- 
nouncing the  existence  of  these  "treasonable  proceed- 
ings,**  warning  the  Insurgents  to  disperse,  and  requiring 
the  officers  and  people  to  aid  in  their  suppression.  An 
adequate  force  of  militia,  supported  by  a  detachment  of 
regular  troops,  was  at  last  marched  to  the  scene  of  disaf- 

#  Hatch  21, 1799. 
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faction*  The  Insurgents  were  overawed — general  assur- 
ances of  submission  made — the  leaders  taken*  The  quiet 
of  the  country  was  in  constant  danger  of  being  disturbed 
on  its  interior  frontier.  This  also  came  into  Hamilton's 
comprehensive  view.  He  wrote,  in  his  military  capacity* 
a  peremptory  order  in  relation  to  the  demarcation  of  the 
Indian  line  of  boundary — ^  As  this  is  a  matter  of  groat 
importance  to  the  United  States,  I  shall  rely  that  nothing 
on  the  part  of  the  military  will  be  wanting  which  can 
tend  to  a  speedy  and  effectual  execution.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  looking  to  its  permanent  enduring 
interests,  he  sought  to  calm  the  discontents  which  the  de- 
fection of  Adams  had  produced  among  the  Federalists. 
Their  dissatisfaction  was  quieted,  and  the  impulse  which 
had  been  given  to  the  public  opinion  was  seen  in  the  elec- 
tions of  New  York  and  Virginia. 

In  the  former  of  these  States,  the  Federalists  had  a 
majority  in  the  legislature ;  but  the  want  of  an  efficient 
leader  in  that  body  gave  advantages  to  Burr,  who  was  a 
representative  of  the  city  of  New  York.  His  chief  ob- 
ject at  this  time  was  to  obtain  a  charter^ for  a  Bank  to 
relieve  his  own  necessities,  accommodate  his  friends,  and 
raise  up  a  rival  mercantile  influence,  that  might  be  wielded 
to  the  promotion  of  his  projects.  He  is  described  as 
practising  in  that  body,  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  all  his 
insidious  wiles,  drawing  the  unscrupulous  into  his  secret 
cabals,  putting  forward  others,  rarely  appearing  as  the 
advocate  of  his  own  desired  objects,  appealing  to  the 
State  pride  of  New  York,  exciting  individual  jealousies, 
awakening  individual  hopes,  infusing  his  poison  into  the 
very  sources  of  legislation.  By  these  arts  he  attained  his 
purpose ;  and  availing  himself  of  discontents,  resulting 
partly  from  the  temper  of  the  Governor,  by  sowing  dis- 
sensions among  his  supporters,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
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that  wide  schism  which  Hamilton  in  vain  sought  to  pire- 
vent. 

Through  a  devoted  adherent,*  a  resolution  was  oficred, 
tendering  the  thanks  of  the  Legislature  to  Adajns  for  hi| 
nomination  of  Murray.  It  was  rejected,  but  his  object 
was  attained.  He  well  knew  that  its  proposal  would 
conciliate  the  President,  at  war  with  himself  and  with  his 
former  friends,  and  encourage  his  expectations  of  demo- 
cratic support.  If  rejected,  it  would  widen  the  subsisting 
breach  among  the  Federalists.  If  adopted,  it  would  sanc- 
tion a  policy  many  abhorred.  But  his  stratagems  re- 
qoired  time  to  ripen  their  results.  The  city  of  New  York 
was  carried  by  a  large  Federal  majority.  The  State 
power  consequently  remained  with  that  party. 

During  this  session  of  the  legislature  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves.  This  subject  of 
dangerous  interest  had  come  before  Congress  more  than 
once.  With  the  discretion  which  marked  the  character 
of  the  Federalists,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  tho  rights  of 
the  Southern  States  under  the  Constitution,  a  fixed  pur- 
pose was  shown  not  to  put  at  hazard  the  peace  of  the 
nation.  It  is  to  the  Democratic  masses,  stimulated  into 
activity  by  Jefierson  against  the  conservative  portion  of 
the  community,  the  Southern  States  are  indebted  for  the 
disturbing  influences  they  have  irritated  and  deprecate. 

In  Virginia,  the  public  mind  had  undergone  a  great 
change,  notwithstanding  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the 
unscrupulous  men  who  had  directed  the  arrogant  and 
jealous  prejudices  of  that  then  important  community 
against  the  General  Government,  since  its  very  origin. 
The  debates  on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  had  there 
produced  much  excitement.    It  was  kept  up  by  the  inces* 

*  SwftriHr'out^ 
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•ant  harangues  of  the  small  politicians  with  whom  that 
commonwealth  was  more  infested  than  any  other — ^who^ 
secure  of  a  meagre  subsistence  from  the  hands  of  their 
slaves,  lounged  away  their  lives,  descanting  on  the  value 
and  the  perils  of  liberty,  and  approving  themselves  to  the 
ignorance  and  indolence  of  its  inhabitants,  as  alone  equal 
to  the  care  of  the  Republic.  The  original  and  inherent 
privileges  of  the  natural  man — ^the  modified  rights  of  the 
social  being — the  charter  of  nature  and  the  charter  of 
society — the  original  compact — what  it  was,  and  where  it 
ist  how  far  power  could  be  delegated,  and  when  re- 
sumed? the  nature  and  extent  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
representative  to  his  constituent — the  rights  of  petition  and 
of  instruction — the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  and  of 
the  people — how  much  was  expressed,  and  how  little  im- 
plied in  the  Federal  Constitution  7  what  were  its  powers, 
and  how  each  power  was  to  be  guarded  from  its  inci- 
dents 7  could  an  incidental  power  be  grafted  on  an  inci- 
dental power  t  the  meaning  of  words  in  their  political, 
other  thati  in  their  common  sense.  What  was  a  ^neces- 
sary''  law,  and  what  a  mere  convenient  one?  If  con- 
struction was  ever  admitted,  how  it  was  to  be  construed  t 
Where  liberty  ends,  and  where  tyranny  begins  7 — these 
themes  were  made  the  winding  passages  of  that  political 
philosophy  which  pronounces  nothing  certain  that  is  not 
defined,  and  of  which  the  definitions  were  more  vague 
than  the  ideas.  These  were  the  labyrinths  which  led  to 
the  inmost  recesses  of  what  they  proudly  boasted  as  the 
**  Virginia  School,''  of  which  the  dogmatic  teachers,  smiled 
at,  while  they  cherished,  the  illusions  of  their  followers. 
These  inexhaustible  topics  tormented  the  fevered 
brain  of  that  State,  and  mingled  with  alarms  of  ^standing 
armies — heavy  taxes — sinking  funds — unlimited  executive 
patronage — the  harbingers  of  monarchy,  tyranny  and 
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iuiirpati<»i,'*  *  drove  iff  maddeDed  people  to  the  verge  of 
revoiutioDy  at  a  moment  when  their  true  intereits  de- 
manded constancy,  union,  an  earnest  support  of  the  con* 
stituted  authorities. 

Full  as  had  been  her  assurances  to  Gerry,  the  conduct 
of  France  proved,  that  by  her  professed  desire  to  treat, 
she  meant  no  more  than  a  delusive  promise  of  peace. 
Her  depredations  continued,  and  when  checked  by  the 
gallantry  of  the  infant  navy,  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
Directory  issued  an  ordel*  to  the  French  cruisers  to  pur- 
sue, seize,  and  capture  without  distinction,  all  American 
vessels  public  or  private. 

The  popular  feeling  of  the  country  at  large,  cheered 
by  the  superior  prowess  of  its  little  navy,  was  braced  for 
war.  But  Hamilton's  advices  from  Europe  apprised  him 
that  there  would  be  no  war  with  France  ;  that  the  United 
States  were  doomed,  under  the  name  of  peace,  to  further 
chicane,  degradation,  and  injuries.  Difficult  as  such  a 
contest  had  been  to  him,  when  aided  by  all  the  prudence 
and  influence  of  Washington,  he  could  less  hope  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  nation,  under  a  Presi- 
dent warped  by  selfishness,  blinded  by  vanity,  and  swayed 
by  passion.  But  it  was  possible,  that  events  in  Europe  or 
casualty  might  early  produce  a  war,  and,  if  this  should 
not  be,  he  did  not  doubt,  that  France  would  occupy 
Louisiana  at  the  first  opportune  moment. 

To  anticipate  this  immense,  this  immeasurable  evil, 
Hamilton  still  believed  was  the  truest  policy — an  opinion 
in  which  Washington  fully  concurred.  In  a  letter  to 
Governor  Trumbull,  expressing  his  great  satisfaction  at 

*  (SrciilAn  brefttiiiiig  innirreotioii,  fttmi  one  of  whieh  this  langnage  if 
qnotod,  wore  dittribated  throughool  Yixginift,  end  emoog  the  insmgent  < 
tici  ofPemiijlTaiiia. 
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the  progress  of  the  public  sentiment,  the  late  President 
observed : 

**  It  is  anfortonate,  when  men  cannot,  or  will  not,  see  danger  at  a 
distance,  or,  seeing  it,  are  undetermined  as  to  the  means  which  are 
netessaiy  to  arert  or  keep  it  tthr  off.  I  question  whether  the  evil 
arising  from  the  French  getting  possession  of  Lououva  and  the  Flor- 
IDAS  would  ^  generallj  seen,  uolil  felt  $  and  jet  no  problem  in  Euclid 
Is  more  eyident  or  susceptible  of  dearer  demonstration.  Not  less  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  make  them  bcUeve,  that  offensive  operations  oftentimes  are 
the  surest,  if  not  in  some  cases  the  only  means  of  defence."  * 

Having  declined  the  actual  command,  Washington 
placed  the  charge  of  the  military  affairs  in  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  under  Pinckney,  and  allotted  to 
Hamilton  the  residue,  embracing  the  garrisons  on  the 
Western  lakes,  the  troops  in  the  North  Western  territory, 
including  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  upon  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  the  army  under  Wilkinson.  The  obvious  purpose 
of  this  distribution  of  the  command  was  the  contemplated 
descent  upon  New  Orleans. 

Early  in  the  year  Hamilton  wrote  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  that  ^in  conformity  with  his  ideas,  he  had  direct- 
ed General  Wilkinson  to  repair  to  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  a  more  full  examination  of  the  western 

*  GoTcmor  Trambvn  at  this  time  urged  WasbiDgton  to  mm  a  third  tem, 
lert  the  next  election  of  Frei&deiitihoiildhaTB*' a  ▼erjiU-fetedlBme.'*  Wadl- 
Sogton  had  written  to  him,  **  the  late  chaaget  in  the  CongreMional  represen- 
tation saffidentlj  erinoe  this  opinion,  (the  progress  of  pablio  sentiment,)  for  of 
iht  two  sent  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  one  certain]/,  some  saj  both,  are  Fed- 
eral charactera  Of  six  from  South  Carolina,  fire  are  decided]/  so— -of  tea 
from  Nordi  Carolina,  seten  maj  be  ooonted  upon — end  of  nineteen  ttom  Vir- 
ginia, eight  are  oortain.  I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  we  are  progrtm 
kig  to  a  httUr  ttate  ^(iU'i^pv— not  that  we  are  fuiu  riglU  yeL  Time,  I  hope, 
will  show  us  the  necessi^,  or  at  least  the  propriety,  of  becoming  so.  Gcd 
frmi  it  and  toonj*  Yet  it  has  been  intimated  that  Washington  was  not  a  Fed- 
eralistll 
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•ceiiet  and  to  the  concerting  ulterior  arrangements.* 
Washington,  in  reply,  lamented  the  delay  in  recroiting 
the  army.  General  Hamilton  ordered  Wilkinson  in  the 
first  place  to  repair  to  Philadelphia,  observing  in'  refer- 
ence to  the  disposition  of  the  troops  under  his  command : 

"the  confidence  in  jour  judgment  has  probably  led  to  the  reposing  in 
your  discretion,  powers  too  delicate  to  be  intrusted  to  an  officer  less 
tried— capable,  perhaps,  of  being  so  used  as  to  commit  prematurely  the 
peace  of  the  United  States.  Discretions  of  this  tendency  ought  not  to 
be  transleiTed,  beyond  what  may  be  indispensable  for  defensire  seen* 
rity.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  nation  be  not  embroiled,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  a  deliberate  policy  in  the  GoTemment*^ 

The  charge  of  the  troops  was  confided  by  Wilkinson 
to  Colonel  Hamtranck,  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary 
army,  who  wrote  to  Hamilton : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  joy  and  satisfaction  I  r^ 
ceiTcd,  when  I  first  heard  of  your  having  once  more  taken  up  that 
sword,  which  has  rendered  your  name  so  dear  to  American  posterity, 
and  your  &me  so  inmiortal  in  the  annals  of  the  American  Revolution.^ 

Late  in  the  Spring,  Wilkinson  reached  New  York. 
Hamilton  then  submitted  to  him  '*  Heads  of  Conversa- 
tion." ♦  These  embraced  "  the  disposition  of  the  Western 
inhabitants  towards  the  United  States  and  foreign  pow- 
ers ;  the  disposition  of  the  Indians  in  the  same  aspects ; 
the  disposition  of  the  Spaniards  in  our  vicinity — their 
strength  in  number  and  fortifications — the  best  expedient 
for  correcting  or  controlling  hostile  propensities  in  any 
or  all  of  these  quarters,  including  the  best  defensive  dis« 
position  of  the  Western  Army,  embracing  the  country  of 
Tennessee  and  the  Northern  and  North  Western  lakes, 
and  having  an  eye  to  economy  and  discipline — the  best 

•  HamOton*!  Works,  y.  247. 
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mode  (in  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  fijpam)  of  attacking 
the  two  Floridas — ^the  troopg,  artillery,  6lc^  requisite — 
the  bef t  plan  for  supplying  the  Western  army  with  pro* 
visions,  transportation,  forage,  &c.,  and  the  best  arrange* 
ment  for  command,  so  as  to  unite,  facility  of  communica- 
tion with  the  seaboard,  and  the  proper  combination  of  all 
the  parts  under  the  General  commanding  the  Western 
army.**  A  report  on  these  subjects  was  some  time  after 
submitted  to  him  by  Wilkinson.  In  this  document,  the 
ease  with  which  the  French  inhabitants  of  Louisiana 
might  wrest  it  from  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  dislodging  an  effective  force,  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  ^  the  most  cheap  conclusive  plan  would  be  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans,^  in  case  circumstances  should 
warrant  it. 

Previous  to  this  interview,  information  reached  the 
United  States  of  a  rupture  in  the  French  Councils,  which 
Hamilton  had  predicted.  Grown  confident  by  the  inter- 
nal dissensions  of  the  Directory,  and  emboldened  by  its 
military  reverses,  the  Council  of  "Five  Hundred **  pub- 
licly demanded  of  the  Directory  a  statement  of  the  causes 
of  these  events.  They  did  not  peply.  A  new  demand 
was  made,  and  a  declaration  added,  that  the  Councils 
would  remain  permanent  until  an  answer  was  given. 
The  Directory  also  declared  itself  permanent  After  a 
violent  debate,  the  Council  suspended  the  dictatorial  pow- 
er over  the  journals,  and  issued  a  decree  to  ensure  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Press.  This  procedure  was  decisive  of  the 
fact,  that  the  coalition  which  had  been  forming  at  Paris 
was  complete.  It  was  followed  by  a  revolution  in  the 
government.  Reubel,  only  less  infamous  for  his  rapacity, 
than  Merlin,  was  removed  by  the  lot  of  succession — ^Mer- 
lin, Trielhard,  Lepaux,  were  compelled  to  resign.  Barras 
alone  remained ;  and  was  associated  in  the  new  appoint- 
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ments  with  Si^zes  and  three  other  colleagues,  men  of  lit- 
tle weight. 

Should  this  new  body  maintain  itself,  the  known  opin- 
ions of  Si6ze8  left  no  ground  to  suppose,  that  the  pc^cy 
of  France  as  to  the  United  States  would  be,  changed. 
But  the  circumstances  which  attended  this  revolution,  in- 
dicated that  the  power  of  the  new  Directory  would  be  of 
short  duration. 

Apprehensions  of  new  terrorisms,  fiscal  embarrass- 
ments, private  distress,  combined  with  the  ill  success  of 
their  arms,  had  produced  this  change.  The  former  evils 
could  not  be  now  corrected ;  and  it  was  obvious,  that  a 
predominance  over  the  rival  factions  could  only  be  main- 
tained by  the  ascendency  of  a  high  military  genius,  equal 
to  a  contest  with  the  combined  powers  of  Europe.  But 
whence,  in  such  a  contest,  was  aid  to  be  expected  T  At 
this  moment  clouds  hung  over  France  in  every  quarter 
of  the  horizon.  In  Egypt,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
legions  of  Bonaparte  could  escape  entire  destruction. 
Naples  was  retaken.  Throughout  Italy,  the  successes  of 
the  allies,  led  by  Suwarrow,  were  almost  uninterrupted; 
and  every  thing  indicated  the  expulsion  of  the  French^ 
armies.  Though  they  still  maintained  themselves  v^ 
.  Switzerland,  it  was  with  efforts  which,  unless  invigo]^$i4 
by  reinforcements,  proved  that  their  career  thei^^  qj^if  t 
also  be  of  short  duration.  Holland  could  no.  longer 
yield  them  tribute.  Without  credit  or  extorted*  contribu- 
tions from  their  defeated  enemies,  no  oth^i*  expedients 
remained  to  supply  their  finances,  exhauat^ed!  b]^  [>rofu3ion 
and  rapacity,  than  renewed  confiscatioQ3  and  a*  ftorced 
loan — measures  not  easy  to  be  accompU3h^d  at^  9  moment 
when  the  insurrection  in  the  westero,]}i;oviQqQ|i  of  France 
was  rapidly  extending.  The  AmeMcan  Minister  at  the 
Hague,  viewing  the  state  of  Fc^npQ*  fromi  a  nearsta- 
Vol.  VIL— 21 
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tioD,  belraved  thai  the  Republic  would  not  corviFe  ttz 
months. 

This  change  in  her  goyemment  rendering  her  policy 
towards  this  country  wholly  uncertain,  Hamilton  the 
more  felt  the  importance  of  energy  in  its  military  prepa- 
rations. Having  recently  completed  the  arrangements 
for  the  recruiting  servicoi  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  at 
War  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June. 

From  this  letter  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  still  intent 
upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana,  with 
an  onward  view  to  South  America. 

^'It  Is  a  pitj,  my  desr  sir,  snd  a  reprosch,  that  our  administration 
bavs  no  general  plan.  Oertainly  there  ought  to  be  one  formed  witboui 
delay.  If  the  diief  is  too  desultory,  his  miuisteFS  ought  to  be  the 
more  united  and  steady,  and  well  settled  in  some  reasonable  system  of 
measures. 

'*  Among  other  things,  it  should  be  agreed,  what  precise  force 
should  be  created  nacal  and  landj  and  this  proportioned  to  the  state  of 
our  finances.  It  will  be  ridiculous  to  raise  troops,  and  imiiiediately 
alter  to  disband  them.  Six  ships  of  the  line,  and  twenty  frigates  and 
sloops  of  war,  are  desirable-Hnore  would  not  now  be  expedient.  It  is 
desirable  to  complete  and  prepare  the  land  force  which  has  been  pro- 
Tided  for  by  law.  Besides  e?entual  security  against  inyasion,  we 
ought  certainly  to  look  to  the  poseession  of  the  Flobidab  and  Louisi- 
AKA,  and  we  ought  to  squint  at  South  Ambbioa.*  Is  it  possible  that 
the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  can  be  attended  with  financial  dif- 
fieolty  ?  I  deny  the  possibih'ty.  Our  reyenue  can  be  considerably  re- 
inforced. The  progress  of  the  country  will  quiddy  supply  small  defi- 
ciencies $  and  these  can  be  temporarily  satisfied  by  loans,  provided  our 
loans  are  made  on  tho  principle  that  we  require  the  aliment  of  Euro- 
pean capital,  that  lenders  are  to  gain,  and  their  gains  to  be  facilitated, 
not  obstructed.    If  all  this  is  not  true,  our  situation  is  modi  worse 

*  It  ii  stated  that  the  original  letter,  of  whioh  tidi  is  a  copy,  waa  produoed 
and  read  in  ih»  Senate  during  the  debate  en  tfie  annexation  of  Texaa  that 
the  debate  was  for  a  moment  anspendedy  whOe  tiie  Senalors  were  loddog  at 
Hm  letter,  and  that  it  had  great  infloence  in  decidfa:^  the  result 
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tltto  I  had  any  idea  oC  But  I  hare  no  doubt  that  it  U  eaiy  to  dtriat 
the  means  of  execution.  And  if  there  was  eyery  where  a  dispositkn^ 
without  prejudice  and  nonsense,  to  concert  a  rational  plan,  I  would 
,  eheerftilly  come  to  Philadelphia  and  assist  in  it  Nor  can  I  doubt  that 
Buooess  may  be  insured.  Break  this  subject  to  our  friend  Piehering^ 
his  Tiews  are  sound  and  energetic ;  try  together  to  bring  the  other 
gentlemen  to  a  consultation.  If  there  is  everywhere  a  proper  tempeiv 
and  it  is  wished,  send  for  me  and  I  vrill  come.** 

He  soon  after  again  wrote  to  him : 

^  The  clothing  and  equipments  of  the  army  are  undeigoing  a  syste- 
matic revision.  Nothing  has  been  altered  or  established  in  regard  to 
the  artillerists.  The  practice  at  different  posts  is  various.  I  have  di- 
rected part  of  the  troops  to  be  instructed  in  the  French  method  to  ena- 
ble me  to  compare  that  with  the  former  method,  and  to  decide  which 
is  preferable.  Present  conviction  is,  that  a  separation  between  the 
Engineering  and  ArtiUery  brandies  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
eadi." 

It  was  subsequently  madew   In  another  letter^  he  urged 
that  a  troop  of  horse  be 

'^raised  as  a  stock  on  which  to  ingraft  a  system  of  tactics  for  the  Oa^ 
ahry.  Hitherto  it  may  be  said  we  have  had  none.  Improvements  are 
going  on  in  Europe.  This  particular  arm  is  not  brought  to  perfection 
even  there.  Opinions  are  somewhat  unsettled.  It  is  very  desiraUe 
to  have  an  organ  by  which  we  can  essay  the  various  plans,  and  upon 
which  we  can  establish  the  model  of  a  good  system.**  * 

Subsequently,  he  drew  an  outline  of  the  duties  of  an 
Adjutant-General — was  engaged  on  a  plan  for  the  Organ^ 

*  This  meaflore  being  sabmitted  to  the  President^  Adamt  wrot^  **I  have 
no  oljaotioo  to  the  plan  yon  propose.  *  Our  meana'  I  never  think  of  oar 
means  without  ihiiddering.  All  the  declmmationi  u  well  as  demonstrationfl  of 
Trenchsid  and  Qordon,  Bolingbroke,  Bernard  and  Walpole,  Home,  Bnigh  ao^ 
Borke,  mih  npon  my  memory  and  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits.  The  tystem 
of  debit  and  taxes  is  levelling  all  government  in  Europe.  We  have  a  career 
to  ran,  to  be  sore,  and  sometime  to  pass  before  we  arrive  at  the  European 
erisi%  but  we  must  ultimately  go  tiie  maoi^  way." 
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ixation  of  Volunteer  corps — furnished  a  statement  of  the 
articles  of  Supply  requisite  for  a  regiment  of  infantry — 
gave  a  rule  for  the  allowance  of  barracks  and  quarters — 
prepared  forms  of  muster  and  pay-rolls — ^remarking : 

^  Breritj  was  the  prindpsl  motiTe  of  them.  In  all  miliuuy  doea- 
ments  it  is  desirable  to  oonsult  conciseness  as  &r  as  it  maj  comport 
with  perspicuity  and  accuracj.  Military  men  in  the  midst  of  actiyo 
operations  bare  little  leisure  finr  writing.*^ 

He  also  framed  regulations  as  to  officers'  servants,  ob- 
serving, that  he  inclined 

*^  to  the  practice  of  tbe  great  Frederick,  to  let  the  oiBcer  in  time  oi 
peace  be  served  bj  the  soldierj— in  time  of  war  hj  supemumerariei^ 
specially  enlisted  for  tbe  purpose,  and  discriminated  by  a  distinct  uni- 
form or  livery,  forbiddiBg  tbe  soldiers  in  the  ranks  to  be  employed  for 
this  purpose." 

These  were  followed  by  observations  on  promotions 
to  the  several  ranks  of  Generals>  advising  that  they  be 
eligible  indiscriminately,  **  or  without  distinction  of  the 
officers  of  one  corps  from  another." 

He  also  gave  his  views  on  the  subject  of  **  Relative 
rank,"  and  drew  up  an  outline  of  regulations  as  to  Greneral 
Courts  Martial,  and  subsequently  devised  a  plan  for  com- 
pleting the  Regiments,  all  other  expedients  having  failed, 
by  a  system  of  annual  drafts,  offering  a  bounty  for  re- 
enlistment,  near  the  expiration  of  each  year. 

An  act  was  also  drawn  by  him  for  better  organizing 
the  corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers.  This  proposed  a 
corps  to  be  composed  of  a  regiment  of  Engineers,  a  regi- 
ment of  horse  artillerists,  and  a  regiment  of  foot  artillery** 
separating  the  functions  of  the  Engineers  and  Artillerists.* 
He  next  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  corps  of  Inva- 

•  HamiltQn'e  Wotks,  v.  280. 
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lids,  and  a  provision  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  tbe  children  of  persons  in  the  army  and  navy. 

^  Policy,  justice  and  humanity,''  he  obserred,  "  forlHd  the  abandon- 
faig  to  want  and  misery  men  who  have  spent  their  best  years  in  ths 
military  serrice  of  a  country,  or  who  in  that  Gervice  have  o(mtracted 
infirmities  which  disijualify  them  to  earn  their  bread  in  other  modes. 
Employment  might  be  Ibund  for  such  a  corps  which  would  mdemniiy 
the  public  for  the  mere  maintenance  of  its  members  in  dothing^  lodging 
and  food  The  United  States  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  which  an 
institution  of  this  nature  is  not  to  be  found,  a  circumstance  which,  if 
continued,  will  be  discreditable.  The  Establishment  as  to  children  is 
recommended  by  similar  motives,  with  the  additional  consideration, 
tiiat  they  may  be  rendered  useful  members  of  society,  and  acquisitions 
to  the  army  and  nayy." 

He  had  previously  submitted  a  plan  for  connecting 
the  different  parts  of  the  military  system,  and  had  advised 
the  introduction  of  a  regulated  correspondence  with  the 
army.    He  now  remarked : 

*that  the  want  of  a  proper  organisation  of  agents  in  the  yarious 
branches  of  the  public  service,  and  of  a  correct  and  systematic  delincar 
tion  of  their  relative  duties,  have  been  a  material  cause  of  the  imper- 
fect results  which  have  been  experienced.  It  continues  to  embarrass 
every  <q>eration ;  and  while  it  lasts^  cannot  fail  to  enfeeble  and  disorder 
every  part  of  the  service.'' 

The  agents  he  had  in  view,  were  either  certain  Offi- 
cers or  Boards,  to  be  established  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment — such  as  **  a  Board  of  Ordnance-— a  Superintendent 
of  Military  Stores.** 

^  No  one,"  he  remarked,  "  better  knows  than  myself  the  obstadea 
in  the  way  of  both  system  and  punctuality,  when  we  were  without  an 
efficient  Government,  and  in  the  first  stages  of  a  new,  though  mors 
adequate  political  establishment;  but,  happily,  the  progress  of  our 
aifiurs  (as  I  trust  and  believe)  puts  it  in  the  power  of  our  administrsr 
tion  to  remedy  former  defects,  and  to  give  vigor  and  consistence  to  the 
Institutions  which  respect  the  defence  and  security  of  our  country." 
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It)  other  bosoms,  other  feelings  reigned.  When  ^the 
intelligence  of  the  revolution  in  the  Directory  arrived,  the 
President  was  at  Quincy ;  it  being  his  habit,  in  despite  of 
frequent  and  earnest  appeals,  to  spend  a  great  part  of 
each  recess  of  Congress  at  his  own  private  residence.* 
Bis  ministers  addressed  him  a  letter,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  communicating  the  information,  and  sub- 
mitting to  his  consideration,  whether  that  event  ought  not 
lo  suspend  the  projected  mission. 

^  Another  Revohition,^  HMnilton  obserred,  **  Another  CotLstitution 
orertfarown.  Sorely  here  wns  reason  for  a  pause,  at  least  till  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  new  Diroctorj  would  adhere  to  the  engageitients 
of  its  predecessors,  and  would  not  send  back  oar  envoys  in  disgrace. 
The  recent  reyolation  was  a  ralid  motive  for  it  Definitire  contracts 
between  nations,  called  real  treaties,  are  binding,  notwithstanding  reyo- 
fatkHwofgOfermnent  But  to  apply  the  maxim  to  ministerial  acts, 
preparatory  <m]y  to  negotiation,  is  to  extend  it  too  fiur ;  to  apply  it  to 
foch  acts  of  an  unstable  revolutionary  goyemment,  is  to  abuse  it.  Had 
any  policy  of  the  moment  demanded  it,  it  would  hare  been  not  at  all 
surprising  to  have  seen  the  new  Directory  disavowing  the  assurance 
which  had  been  given ;  and  imputing  it  as  a  crime  to  the  ex-Diroctors, 
on  the  pretence  that  they  had  prostrated  the  dignity  of  the  Republic 
by  courting  the  renewal  of  n^otiation  with  a  government  which  had 
ID  grossly  insulted  it" 

Neither  these  considerations,  nor  the  advice  of  his 
Cabinet  officers,  had  any  ^biding  influence  with  Adams, 
though,  for  a  moment,  he  was  in  favor  of  delay.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had 

^  no  reason  or  motive  to  precipitate  the  departure  of  the  envoys,'* — 
that  he  was  ^*  well  aware  of  the  possibility  of  events,  which  may  dedde 

*  *<  Is  tbo  Preddent,**  Wuhington  wrote  MoHenry,  confidentially,  **  re- 
lumed to  the  Seat  of  Government  f  When  will  be  retom  f  His  abaenoe  (I 
mention  it  firom  the  best  motives)  gives  much  discontent  to  the  friends  of  gov- 
tmment,  while  its  enemies  chnckle  at  It  and  think  it  a  favorable  omen  fbr 
Aug.  11,  1799. 
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•  •BSpeosion,  for  a  timo,  oCthe  miaflioii,  very  proper.  Fnnos  hM  al- 
vijs  been  a  pendulum.  The  eztremest  TibratiaD  to  the  loft,  haa  al- 
vaya  been  saddenlj  followed  bj  the  eztremeat  yibration  to  the  right. 
I  fear,  howeyer,  that  the  eztremest  yibration  has  not  jet  been  awong. 
Upon  this  subject,  I  solicit  jour  confldential  communications  bj  eyerj 
post.  As  I  haye  eyer  considered  this  manoeuyre  of  the  French,'^  (the 
oyertnre  through  Murray,)  "  as  the  deepest  and  subtlest  which  the 
genius  of  the  Directory  and  thdr  minister  has  eyer  inyented  Ibr.  the 
diyision  of  our  people^  I  am  determined,  if  they  erer  succeed  in  itf>  the 
world  shall  be  oonyinoed,  that  their  success  was  owing  ttther  to  wani 
of  capacity  or  want  of  support*'  * 

He  had  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prepare  the 
Instructions  for  the  envoys.  A  few  days  after,  the  preva- 
lence of  an  epidemic  at  Philadelphia  induced  the  removal 
of  the  public  offices  to  Trenton.  The  Secretary  of  State 
transmitted  to  him,  from  this  place,  on  the  tenth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  draft  of  the  Instructions  to  the  envoys,  pre- 
pared conformably  to  the  opinions  of  the  heads  of  De- 
partments. He  communicated  to  him,  the  next  day,  a 
letter  from  Murray,  stating  the  change  of  the  government 
of  France,  which  advice,  he  observed,  *'  suggested  some 
doubts  of  the  expediency  of  the  departure  of  the  envoys.^ 
The  President  was  urged  to  repair  to  Trenton,  there  to 
decide,  in  concert  with  his  Cabinet,  as  to  the  suspension 
of  the  mission.  On  the  sixteenth  of  September,  he  wrote 
to  Pickering: 

^  The  revolution  in  the  Directory,  and  the  revival  of  the  dubs  and 
prirate  societies  in  France,  and  the  strong  appearances  of  another  reign 
of  democratic  fury  and  sanguinary  anarchy  approaching,  seem  to  Jus- 
tuy  a  relaxation  of  our  zeal  ibr  the  midden  and  huty  departure  of  our 
envoys." 

Two  days  later,  Ellsworth,  Chief-Justice,  consulted 

•  AdanuTt  Woslub  Iz.  80— to  Bei\}amiB  Stoddeit— 4  Sept,  1799. 
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him  af  to  the  probability  of  his  departure.  The  President 
answered  on  the  twenty-second:  ^'The  convulsions  in 
France,  the  change  of  the  Directory,  and  the  prognostics  of 
greater  change,  will  certainly  induce  me  to  postpone,  for 
m  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  mission  to  France.'*  He  was 
willing  to  defer  the  departure  of  the  envoys  ^  even  to  the 
first  of  November."  Ellsworth,  concurring  with  a  major- 
ity of  the  Cabinet,  then  proposed  to  meet  him  at  Trenton, 
^  to  receive  as  fully  any  communication  of  your  views  as 
you  may  wish  to  make,  should  you  continue  inclined  to 
such  suspension  of  our  mission,  as,  under  present  aspects, 
universal  opinion,  I  believe,  and  certainly  my  own,  would 
justify •''  Adams  at  last  repaired  to  Trenton,  which  he 
reached  on  the  tenth  of  October. 

On  that  day  the  important  election  of  Pennsylvania 
was  held.  Adams  remained  silent  as  to  his  intentions. 
His  Cabinet  awaited  his  call  for  a  consultation.  None 
was  given.  The  result  of  that  election  was  soon  after 
ascertained.  It  was  apparent,  from  the  returns  received 
on  the  twelfth  of  this  month,  that  the  Federalists  had  lost 
the  State.  The  next  day,  advices  were  received  of  the 
landing  of  a  British  army  in  Holland,  of  the  surrender  of 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  of  the  probable  subversion  of  the 
French  government.  These  advices  made  no  impression 
on  Adams.  Looking  to  a  nearer,  more  interesting  per- 
sonal object,  he  waited  fuller  intelligence  of  the  result  of 
the  Pennsylvania  election ;  and  being  confirmed  in  his 
belief,  that  the  vote  of  this  great  State  had  been  given 
in  opposition  to  him,  he  resolved  again  to  endeavor  to 
propitiate  his  opponents.  His  action  was  as  sudden  as 
bis  decision.  He  convened  his  Cabinet  to  meet  him  on 
the  evening  of  the  fifteenth.  They  met  at  this  unusual 
hour.  The  instructions  to  the  envoys  were  considered, 
and  finally  settled  near  midnight.    The  next  morning, 
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soon  after  the  break  of  day»  without  any  advices  of  a 
change  in  the  councils  of  France,  and  without  any  intima- 
tion to  his  cabinet  of  a  change  in  his  recently  expressed 
opinion,  that  the  mission  should  be  suspended,*  he  gave, 
orders  that  the  Commissioners  should  proceed  on  their 
mission  **  by  the  first  of  November,  or  sooner,  if  consistent 
with  their  convenience.^'  The  important  question  of  their 
departure,  it  was  supposed,  would  have  been  submitted  to 
the  cabinet.  But  as  to  this  they  were  not  consulted* 
Adams  alone,  at  a  moment  which  he  pronounced  one  **  of 
the  most  critical,  important,  and  interesting  that  had  ever 
occurred,"  t  ftlone  considered  and  alone  decided.  He 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  his  silence,  that  he  had  long  de- 
liberated on  the  subject,  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  this 
was  unchangeable.  % 

**  Would  it  not,**  HamiltOD  asked,  ^have  been  more  pradent  to 
have  kept  his  judgment  in  some  degree  of  suspense^  till  after  an  inter- 
vieir  and  discussion  with  his  ministers  ?  Ought  he  to  haye  taken  it 
for  granted,  that  the  grounds  of  his  opinion  were  so  infalliblo,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  argnments  being  used  which  were  sufficient 
to  shake  them  ?  Ought  he  not  to  haye  recollected  the  sudden  revolu- 
tion which  h»  Judgment  had  undergone  in  tbe  beginning  of  this  aflUr, 
and  to  have  inferred  from  this,  that  it  might  haye  yielded  in  another 
instance  to  better  lights?  Did  not  the  intimation  respecting  a  suspen- 
non  of  the  departure  of  the  enyoys  imply  that  this  would  continue 
nntil  a  change  of  circumstances  ?  " , 

*  **  Tbe  Pnadent  was  silent  on  the  question  whether  the  mission  oaght  to 
pfOceed«  The  instructions  were  settled  in  a  oonsnltation  which  tennmated 
after  11  o^dock  in  the  evening.  The  next  morning,  before  breakfast,  the 
President  informed  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  letter,  that  he  had  decided  thai 
tiie  envoys  should  depart  immediately.**  Woloott  to  Hamilton,  Oct  2,  1800. 
Gibbs,  iL  278. 

t  Adams*s  Woiks,  ix.  89. 

X  *<  Thus,**  Woloott  wrote  Cabot,  *<are  the  United  States  governed,  as 
Jnpiter  Is  represented  to  haye  governed  Olympns ;  wlthoot  regarding  the  opin* 
ions  of  fHends  or  enemies,  all  are  summoned  to  hear,  rev^nce,  and  ob^  the 
nnchangeable  fiat**    Also  Washington's  Writings,  zl  573. 
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/  Adams  defended  the  propriety  of  the  miiBum,  «t-dif* 
ferent  tiinesy  on  diffNrent  groands.  Sometimes  he  as- 
serted that  France  would  not  accept  the  terms  of  the  in- 
structions,* and  **  that  he  should  have  to  recommend  a 
declaration  of  war ;  **  and  that  thus  pubKc  opinion  would 
be  united.  *^  8ometime8»  and  roost  frequently,  he  vindi- 
cated the  measure  as  one  conformable  with  the  general 
wish  of  the  country  for  peace,  and  as  likely  to  promote 
that  desirable  object.** 

His  personal  friends  approved  of  the  procedure,  for 
the  reason  that  a  general  peace  in  Europe  during  the  ap- 
proaching winter  was  probable,  and  that  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  required  that  they  should  have  agents 
on  the  spot,  an  idea  entertained  by  Adams  himself.  He 
insisted  that  the  French  Republic  would  last  seven  years, 
and  desired  that  his  prophecy  might  be  remembered ;  and 
^  in  a  casual  conversation  "  with  Hamilton  {after  his  re- 
cent decision,)  who  ^supported  a  different  opinion,  he 
expressed  his  expectations  of  a  general  peace  during  the 
coming  winter."  f  '*  If,"  he  said,  '^  the  negotiation  did 
produce  a  war  with  England,  England  could  not  hurt 
us."t 

But  were  the  motives  to  the  mission  at  that  time  suf- 
ficient, every  question  of  delicacy  and  diificulty  might 
have  been  avoided,  by  secret  and  confidential  powers  to 

•  Pickering  to  Wadiington,  Oct  24,  1799. 

t  Hunilton*!  Works,  Tii.  718.  HamilUNi  to  Gen«nl  Pincknej,  New  York, 
April  10, 1800 :  '*  I  have  heard  nothing  as  to  the  impression  made  bj  oof 
mission  to  France  upon  the  combined  powers,  bat  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  Is  a 
disagreeable  one.  And  certainlj  the  course  of  events  lately  has  not  laid 
much  for  the  good  policy  of  the  measore.  This  calculation  of  the  President 
on  a  general  peaoe  this  winter,  as  the  main  argument  for  what  was  done^ 
proves,  at  least,  to  be  as  fallacious  as  I  Pinttirtd  k>  prediei  fo  kimfjuti  q/hr  k$ 
had  re$olv€d  to  eotuwmnaie  tke  errorJ" 

X  Pickering  to  Washington. 
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treaty  given  to  one  or  more  of  the  mitiistersy  then  resident 
abroad,  with  eventual  instructionB.  Such  a  coufsc  wonld 
have  saved  the  dignity  of  the  country,  and  equally  have 
served  its  interests.  But  it  would  not  have  satisfied  the 
vanity,  or  have  promoted  the  personal  views  of  the  can-* 
didate  for  a  re-election  by  both  adverse  parties ! 

Circumstances  occurred  at  Trenton  strongly  illustra- 
tive  of  the  President's  jealous  temper.  The  sixth  of  Oc- 
tober, Hamilton  wrote  to  the  Secretary  at  War :  ^  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson  has  just  returned  to  this  city,  and  will  set 
out  together  with  myself  for  Trenton  on  Monday,  in  or- 
der to  settle  definitively  with  you  the  arrangements  for  the 
western  army/*  Pursuant  to  a  preconcert  of  some  date 
with  Wilkinson,  he  proceeded  to  Trenton  without  any 
expectation  of  meeting  the  President,  nor  did  he  remain 
there  a  day  longer  than  was  indispensable  to  this  object. 
Chief-Justice  Ellsworth  had  also  appointed  to  meet  Gov- 
ernor Davie,  his  colleague,  at  the  same  place,  to  obtain 
such  information  as  might  be  useful  in  their  mission.  This 
casual  meeting  ofiTended  Adams.  It  was  regarded  by  him 
as  '^a  mischievous  plot  against  his  independence,**  *  though 
Hamilton's  previous  letters  to  the  War  department  fully 
confirm  his  statement  as  to  the  motives  of  this  journey. 

On  the  twelfth  of  October,  while  there,  he  submitted 
a  **  Plan  for  the  disposition  of  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  into  Divisions  and  Brigades."  The  four  old  regi- 
ments w«re  to  form  one  division  and  two  brigades.  The 
twelve  new  to  form  two  divisions  and  four  brigades.  The 
principal  objects  he  had  in  view  were,  the  distribution  of 
the  troops  by  corps  in  contiguous  or  relative  positions ; — 

*  «  Anolber  Ak^  if,"  Adama  wrote,  **  dimt  I  trandentlj  uked  one  of  the 
heedi  of  deputmeiiti,  whether  Ellsworth  and  HaEoflton  came  all  the  waj  fioni 
Windsor  and  Newark  to  Trenton,  to  ammmt  me  that  I  ought  to  snspend  the 
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the  reduction  of  the  number  of  Posts ; — the  obtaining  a 
reserve  force,  which,  being  in  a  central  position,  would 
bear  on  various  points  either  for  succor  or  attack ;  and 
by  its  concentration,  be  capable  of  discipline  and  ready 
for  active  and  efficient  efforts ; — the  promoting  econo- 
my by  lessening  the  garrisons  in  the  most  remote  sta- 
tions. 

The  Post  of  Michilimackinac  he  viewed 

^  as  one  of  the  portals  of  the  North-weetem  territory,  important  to 
presenre  an  inflnenoe  oyer  the  Indians,  and  which  in  time  ho  thought 
would  encourage  the  enterprises  of  American  traders.  The  fbroe  on 
the  Mississippi  he  would  reduce,  merely  leaying  sufficient  to  impress 
the  acljaoent  foreign  inhabitants,  and  to  keep  the  Indians  in  ofaedc.  The 
scale  of  the  establishment  did  not  permit  an  adequate  body  there  to 
repel  a  serious  attack  from  Louisiana ;  and  less  being  out  of  the  reach 
of  succor,  would  for  that  reason  be  in  imminent  danger,  would  be  still 
more  inadequate  to  an  o£fensiTe  operation,  and  by  its  proximity,  might 
create  alarm  and  occasion  reinforcement  A  reserved  force  on  the 
Ohio,  at  Louisville,  would,"  he  suggested,  ''be  a  rallying  point  for  the 
smaller  advanced  body,  in  the  event  of  an  inyasion  finom  below,  and 
also  from  the  militia.  If  a  rupture  with  Spain,''  he  observed,  "  should 
induce  us  to  beoome  the  invaders,  the  force  assigned  to  the  undertak- 
ing can  rapidly  descend  the  Mississippi,  and  being  at  a  great  distance, 
will  have  a  better  chance  of  masking  their  approach,  and  of  arriving 
unexpectedly,  than  if  stationed  at  a  place  which,  by  its  nearness, 
would  excite  jealousy  anfl  vigilance." 

A  strong  fortified  post  was  advised,  to  guard  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Mississippi,  both  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  invasion  by  the  Spaniards,  and  to  have  an  im- 
pressive influence  on  the  powerful  tribes  in  the  South* 
western  territory;  'though,''  he  added,  ^by  no  means 
an  advocate  for  multiplying,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  the  number  of  our  fortifications,  already 
too  great,  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  such 
an  one  at  Loflus  heights,  and  the  object  is  well  worth  the 
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probable  expense.    For  this  work  be  proposed  a  plan  and 
estimate. 

Still  looking  to  the  possible  invasion  of  Louisianai  be 
remarks : 

^  The  position  which  has  been  chosen  for  the  reserye  corps  has  ti- 
rkms  aspects.  It  looks  to  the  succor  of  the  more  northern  as  well  as 
the  more  soathem  posts,  and  will  he  likely  to  control  efBcadouslj  the 
north-western  Indians ;  it  has  an  eye  to  a  co-operation  with  the  troops 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  whenever  a  good  communication  shall  be 
established,  which  is  conceiyed  to  be  an  object  of  pressing  moment* 
and  it  is  oontenient  for  a  descent  by  the  river  Mississippi,  for  offensiye 
i^rations  against  our  neighbors  on  the  South,  if  future  circumstances 
should  recommend  them.  But,  as  well  with  a  view.^  defence  as 
offimoe,  it  is  deemed  requisite  to  prepare  and  keep  ready,  below  the 
rapids  of  the  Ohio,  a  number  of  boats  equal  to  the  transportatwn  <^ 
three  thousand  men,  with  baggage,  stores,  provisions,  artillery,  and 
other  apparatus.  The  number  and  the  estimate  of  their  cost  will  be 
found  herewith.*^  ^  This  reserved  force,"  he  wrote,  was  *<  deemed  on 
all  hands  a  cardinal  olject." 

A  firm  occupation  of  the  straits  which  connect  Lake 
Erie  with  the  Huron  and  Ontario,  he  likewise  deemed  a 
material  point. 

'*  It  would  seem  to  me,*'  he  remarked,  ^  desirable  ere  long  to  have  on 
each  strait  a  work  suitable  to  about  a  thousand  men,  with  an  interior  work 
in  the  nature  of  a  citadel,  adapted  to  about  two  hundred.  These  might 
be  expected  to  secure  the  place  against  a  cimp-dd-main  with  a  small 
force,  and  the  growth  of  settlement  in  the  vicinity  will  soon  furnish, 
through  the  militia,  the  means  of  augmenting  the  garrison  upon  a  sudr 
den  emergency.  The  good  understanding  which  at  this  time  subsists 
with  Great  Britain  justifies  an  arrangement  less  e£Qcient  than  that  just 
intimated ;  but  the  permanency  of  friendship  between  nations  is  too 
little  to  be  relied  upon  to  render  it  prudent  to  look  forward  to  more 
substantial  precautions  than  are  immediately  meditated.*' 

Fort  Massac  was  also  to  be  occupied,  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  confluence  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
with  the  Ohio^  and  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi. 
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Previous  to  the  presentatioii  of  this  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  War,  Hamilton  submitted  it  to  Washington,  whose 
reply  is  dated  the  fifteenth  of  September.  Having  stated 
that  he  saw  no  cause  to  differ  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
troops,  he  observed : 

''It  may  be  remembered,  that  at  the  time  the  Secretary  at  War 
laid  before  the  General  officers  m  Philadelphia  the  letters  of  Cfeneral 
WilkinBon,  respectiog  the  propriety  (in  his  judgment)  of  ptadng  a 
considerable  force  at  the  Natchcs,  I  gare  it  my  decided  disapprobation, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  excite  in  the  Spaniards  distrost  and  jealousy  of 
our  pacific  disposition,  would  cause  an  augmentation  of  force  on  their 
part ;  and  so  on  with  both,  if  our  goremment  would  go  into  the  meas- 
ure, until  the  thing  which  was  intended  to  bo  awided^  would,  more 
than  probable,  be  produced — that  is.  hostility-^whereas,  keeping  that 
force  in  the  upper  country,  besides  its  looking  to  aU  points,  and  excit- 
ing no  alarm  in  any,  might,  if  occasion  should  require  it,  either  for 
defence  or  offence,  descend  the  stream  like  lightning,  with  all  its  muai- 
tkms  and  equipments,  wbich  could  be  accumulated  with  ease,  and  with- 
out noise  at  the  upper  posts,  and  make  the  surprise  more  complete.^ 

Reasons  are  given  in  full  for  the  preference  of  certain 
interior  posts,  and  for  the  station  of  the  reserved  corps. 

Hamilton's  attention  had  been  previously  directed  to 
the  provision  of  winter  quarters  for  the  army.  While  at 
Trenton  he  proposed  a  plan  of  huts,  containing  directions 
as  to  their  disposition  in  a  cantonment — their  size  and 
materials — having  due  regard  to  the  economy  which  the 
resources  of  the  Government  rendered  necessary  and  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  troops. 
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As  soon  as  the  necessary  conferences  with  McHenry 
permitted.  General  Hamilton  returned  to  New  York, 
whence  he  wrote  to  Washington  a  private  letter,  expresc 
ing  a  prophetic  apprehension  (which  was  fulfilled)  of  the 
consequences  of  the  President's  recent  decision. 

"  Dear  Sir:  *  On  my  return  from  Trditon  the  day  before  yesterdaj, 
I  found  joor  private  letter  of  the  thirteenth,  as  well  as  your  publio 
letter  of  the  fifteenth  instant  The  newspapers  have  probably  informed 
you  that  po(Nr  Avery  is  dead  of  the  yellow  iever. 

**The  President  has  resolved  to  send  the  Commissioners  to  Fruice, 
notwithstaodii^  the  change  of  affairs  there.  He  is  not  understood  to 
have  consulted  either  of  his  ministers ;  certainly  not  either  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  or  of  Finance.  All  my  calculations  lead  me  to  regret  the 
measure.  /  hope  that  it  may  not  in  its  eonsequeneea  iwoohe  the  United 
SUUee  in  a  war  an  the  iide  qf  France  with  her  enemiee.  Hy  trust  in 
Providence,  which  has  so  often  interposed  in  our  fiivoi^  is  my  only  con- 


Washington  replied  on  the  twenty-seventh : 

'^  The  purport  of  your  (private)  letter  of  the  twenty-first,  with  re- 
spect to  a  late  decision,  has  surprised  me  exceedingly.  I  was  surprised 
at  the  meoiure^  how  much  more  so  at  the  maniMr  of  it!  This  business 
seems  to  have  oommeaoed  in  aa  evil  hour,  and  under  unfavorable  ana* 
pioes;  and  I  wish  mischief  may  not  tread  in  all  its  steps,  and  be  the 

•  Ootoher  21, 1799.     ^ 
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flittl  result  of  tlie  measare.  A  wide  door  wis  open,  through  which  a 
retreat  might  hare  been  made  from  the  first  fawb  pa$y  the  shotting  of 
whidi,  to  those  who  are  not  behind  the  curtain,  and  are  as  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  as  I  am,  is,  from  the  present 
aspect  of  European  affiurs,  incomprehensible.  But  I  hare  the  same 
reliance  on  Providence  which  jon  express,  and  trust  that  matters  will 
0nd  weU^  however  unikvorable  thej  may  appear  at  present.*  With 
yerj  great  esteem  and  regard,  jour  most  obedient  and  aiToctionate 

**  6x<»6B  Washington." 

Ten  days  after,  Hamilton  wrote  to  Wilkinson : 

'*  The  policy  of  our  government  towards  Spain  continues  as  hereto- 
fore pacific  and  conciliatory.  Tou  will  of  course  give  the  same  charac- 
ter to  your  prooeedhigs  as  £ir  as  may  depend  upon  you.  I  conform.  In 
an  especial  manner,  to  the  views  of  the  administration,  and  to  the  deep 
impressions  of  my  own  mind,  derived  from  a  foil  consideration  of  the 
comparative  resources  and  necessities  of  our  country,  when  I  recom- 
mend to  you  in  every  arrangement  a  critical  regard  to  economy. 
Without  it,  our  government  cannot  maintain  the  institutions  or  pur- 
sue the  measures  which  are  essential  to  its  security  and  welfore. 
Without  it,  the  condition  of  its  military  force  can  neither  be  respectable 

*  Washington  had  previooaly  written  to  MoHeniy :  "  I  think  yonr  wiM 
men  of  the  East  have  got  yoonelves  into  a  hobble  relatively  to  France,  Great 
Britain,  Rnsda,  and  the  Porte,  to  whloh  allow  me  the  privilege  of  adding  otnr 
worthy  Demos — all  oannot  be  pleased.  Whom  will  yon  offend  ?  «  •  •  But 
to  be  serious,  I  think  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  ambassadors  to  treat 
with  France  would,  in  any  event,  have  been  liable  to  unpleasant  re6ectioni| 
(after  the  declarations  which  have  been  made,)  and  in  the  present  state  of  ma^ 
ters  in  Europe  must  be  exceedingly  embarrasaing.  The  President  has  a  choice 
of  difficulties  before  him  in  this  business.  If  he  pursues  the  line  he  marked 
out,  oil  the  consequences  cannot  be  foreseen.  If  he  relinquishes  it,  it  will  be 
said  to  be  of  a  piece  with  all  the  other  acts  of  the  administration,  unmeaning, 
if  not  wicked,  deceptions ;  and  will  arm  the  opposition  with  fresh  weapons  to 
commence  new  attacks  tqwn  the  Government,  be  the  turn  given  to  it  and  rea- 
sons assigned,  what  they  may."  He  again  wrote  him :  "  Your  confidential 
and  interesting  letter  of  the  lOih  instant  came  duly  and  safely  to  hand,  with 
the  contente  of  which  I  have  been  stricken  dumb.**  Washington's  Writings, 
zi.  468,  and  Appendix  No.  xxL 
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nor  satisfitctory.  The  Interest  of  the  army,  as  a  corps,  concurs  with 
that  of  the  public  at  large  to  enforce  the  practice  of  economy  as  a  pri- 
mary duty.  I  entertain  a  full  confidence  that  your  conduct  will  always 
eyince  a  due  sense  of  its  importance,  and  that  it  will  not  cease  to  be 
your  study  in  this  and  every  other  matter  to  deserve  the  confidence 
and  estimation  of  the  Government.  In  regard  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Western  country,  as  far  as  your  agency  may  be  concerned,  you  will  do 
every  thing  to  foster  good  will  and  attachment  towards  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  A  firm  and  cordial  Union  is  certainly  the 
vital  interest  of  every  part  of  our  country." 

Public  considerations  weighed  little  with  the  opposi- 
tion. As  the  Federal  party  gained  strength  in  Congress, 
Jefferson  became  the  more  urgent  to  acquire  influence  in 
the  State  Legislatures.  He  consequently  pressed  his 
friends  in  Virginia  to  appear  on  that  theatre  of  opposi- 
tion. Madison,  in  compliance  with  his  views,  was  elected 
to  the  l^ouse  of  Delegates  in  order  to  guide  the  policy 
which  should  be  adopted. 

Whether  it  was  intended  to  push  still  further  the  op^ 
position  to  the  General  Government,  and  to  hazard  a  civil 
war;  or  merely  to  exert  his  influence  in  securing  the 
electoral  vot€  of  that  State  to  the  Democratic  jiarty, 
would,  it  was  supposed,  depend  on  the  course  of  events. 
That  a  change  in  the  policy  intended  to  have  been  pur- 
sued took  place  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  letter  of  Jef- 
ferson. On  the  seventeenth  of  November,  he  wrote  to 
Madison : 

*'  I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  the  draught  of  the  Kentucky  resolves.  I 
think,  we  should  distinctly  affirm  all  the  important  principles  they 
contain,  so  as  to  hold  to  that  ground  in  future,  and  leave  the  matter 
in  such  a  train  as  that  wo  may  not  be  committed  absolutely  to  ptuh 
the  matUr  to  extremities^  and  yet  may  be  free  to  pmh  asfar^  as  events 
will  render  prudent" 

To  arrange  a  concurrence  of  action  between  Virginia 
Vol.  VIL— 22 
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and  Kentucky,  Nicholafi^  who  waf  to  go  there,  was  invited 
to  meet  Madison  at  Montic^o.  This  meeting,  being  dis- 
suaded by  Monroe,  was  abandoned.  Jefferson,  five  days 
later,  announced  this  change  of  purpose  to  Madison,  ob- 
serving, ''Some  late  circumstances,  changing  considera- 
bly tbe  aspect  of  our  situation,  must  affect  the  line  of  con- 
duct to  be  observed." 

Intelligence  was  at  this  time  received,  that  the  envoys 
bad  sailed  on  the  third  of  November.  Jefierson  learned 
the  increased  dissensions  this  measure  had  produced.  He 
felt  assured,  that  Adams  was  again  looking  to  Democratic 
support,  and  that  the  Federal  party  must  fall.  Thus  im- 
pressed, he  wrote  to  Madison  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  No- 
vember in  a  more  measured  tone  : 

'*  I  mentioiied  that  new  drcumstuioes  would  require  oonsiderstion 
AS  to  the  line  of  conduct  they  would  require  from  us.  Our  objects, 
according  to  my  ideas,  should  be  these :  First.  Peace  eyen  with  Great 
Britain.  Second.  A  sincere  cultiyation  of  the  Union.  Third.  The  dis- 
banding of  the  army  on  principles  of  economy  and  safety.  Fourth. 
ProteitaHon  against  the  violation  of  the  free  princtples  of  our  Consti- 
tution— merelif  to  ione  them^  and  prcTcnt  precedent  and  aoquiesoenos 
ftt>m  bemg  pleaded  against  them.  But  nothing  to  be  said  or  done 
which  shall  look  or  lead  to  force,  and  give  any  pretext  for  keeping  up 
the  army." 

Nothing  was  to  be  done  to  ''hoop**  the  opposition 
**  together.**  His  new  counsels  were  implicitly  followed. 
Madison  prepared  his  ^  protestations.** 

The  Virginia  Assembly  met  early  in  December.  The 
first  important  act  was  the  appointment  of  a  Governor. 
After  a  few  preliminary  observations,  Madison  nominated 
Monroe  to  that  office.  This  selection  was  objected  to  by 
the  Federalists,  on  the  ground,  that  this  '^  election  would, 
amount  to  saying,  that  the  Executive  had  been  wrong  in 
recalling  him,  and  in  condemning  his  proceedings  ;**  and, 
that,  thus  it  would  be  a  censure  of  Washington. 
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Madison,  long  absolved  from  the  restraints  of  truths 
defended  the  nomindtionf  denying  its  imputed  effect.  H# 
said,  that  ^  he  did  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  last  up  am 
to  the  proposed  election  of  Mr.  Monroe  being  a  condem* 
nation  of  the  Executive.  It  was  well  known,  that  am* 
bassadors  had  often  been  recalled  for  reasons  unconnected 
toith  their  diplomatic  character.  Ambassadors  had  often 
been  recalled,  without  being  in  the  least  censured.  He 
was  far  from  agreeing,  that  his  mission  had  been  injurious 
to  his  country,  for  in  the  most  delicate  and  important 
points,  it  had  been  successful  I "  Monroe  was  elected  in 
opposition  to  Breckenridge,  having  been  also  supported 
by  Giles  and  Taylor.  The  next  thing  was  to  direct  the 
patronage  of  the  State  so  as  to  operate  on  the  election  of 
President.  Callender,  who  had  been  outlawed  by  the 
High  Court  of  Judiciary  of  Scotland,  and  recently  had 
been  convicted  of  a  libel  and  imprisoned  under  the  Sedi- 
tion act,  announced  bis  intended  publication  of  another 
political  pamphlet,  entitled  ^The  Prospect  before  us,^ 
which  Jefferson  abetted.  He  was  at  this  time  associated 
with  the  editor  of  the  ^Examiner,**  who  was  elected 
printer  of  the  State.  The  other  appointments  had  a  sim- 
ilar direction. 

Giles  now  brought  forward  a  topic  which  he  strenu*  ^ 
oasly  pressed  upon  the  Legislature ;  **  the  right  of  instruo- 
tion,**  insisting,  that  the  representatives  of  Virginia  in 
Congress  be  instructed*  to  repeal  the  act  interdicting 

*  In  the  disoiuaon  of  a  bni  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  TJidtad 
Statei,  Giles,  then  representing  Virginia  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statai^ 
lemaikedy  *' obedience  to  instmctions  is  nowhere  commanded  nor  disobe^ 
ence  of  instractiooe  anywhere  prohibited  bjrany  written  Uw  or  oonstitatioD. 
The  opinion  of  the  Legidature  *  it  not  iignncUve,  oompnlsoiy  or  mandatory/* 
He  also  commented  on  the  ^^ityurum ^eeU  of  the  practice  of  giving  inatmo* 
tiona  hj  the  l^islatnzet  of  the  States  to  Senators  of  the  United  Stataf."    The 
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commerce  with  France.  The  attention  of  the  Legislature 
was  next  directed  to  the  principal  object  of  the  party,  the 
mode  of  choosing  the  electors  of  President. 

Hitherto  the  election  had  been  by  districts,  and  one 
▼ote  had  been  given  to  Adams.  Had  this  mode  of  choice 
been  continued,  it  was  evident  from  the  recent  elections, 
the  TOte  of  the  State  would  be  much  divided.  Monroe 
consulted  Jefferson  on  this  subject.  He  answered  him  at 
large,^  advising  that  the  electors  should  be  chosen  by 
general  ticket ;  and  a  bill  to  this  effect  was  passed.  This 
mode  of  choice  was  urged  as  a  mean  of  countervailing 
the  influence  of  other  States,  and  as  being  more  republi- 
can ;  for  the  reason,  that  by  districts  the  people  vote  for 
one  elector,  while  by  general  ticket  they  would  vote 
for  twenty-one,  the  whole  power  of  the  State.  One 
feature  in  this  law  will  be  especially  noticed.  By  this 
act,  each  elector  was  required  to  vote  on  a  single  paper 
for  twenty-one  State  electors,  and  was  also  required  to 
endorse  his  name  on  tlie  back  of  his  ballot.  What  fact 
more  expressive,  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  ? 

When  this  bill,  thus  defeating  the  intention  of  the  bal- 
lot, the  secrecy  deemed  necessary  to  freedom  of  suf- 
frage,t  had  passed,;];  the  legislature  proceeded  to  consum- 
mate its  purpose.      They  nominated  the  electors,  among 

^jeot  of  the  present  motion  was  to  control  the  recently  chosen  federal  zepre* 

lentatiyes. 

.      •  Jeflferson's  Works,  iiL  480. 

I  Madison  to  Jefferson :  '^  Giles  proposed  instmctions  to  disband  the  army. 
The  bill  for  a  general  ticket  passed  bj  only  five  votes.  As  the  avowed  object 
is  to  give  Yiiginia/atr  plaj/y  I  think,  if  passed  into  a  law,  it  will,  with  proper 
explanations,  become  popular.''    January  9,  1800. 

t  Infra,  vol.  iiL  201 :  "  The  very  genius  and  intention  of  balloting  means," 
Hamilton  observed,  "  that  a  man^s  vote  should  be  aecret  and  hnoum  only  to  him" 
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^bom  were  several  of  its  own  members — Madison,  Giles, 
and  Taylor.  These  men,  to  secure  their  own  election, 
appointed  a  General  and  State  Committee,  and  subordi^ 
nate  committees  for  each  County.  Thus  the  entire  vote 
of  the  State  was  secured  to  Jefferson  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  accident.  :^ 

To  keep  up  the  excitement  of  the  people,  a  report* 
was  now  presented  by  Madison,  purporting  to  review  the 
proceedings  of  some  of  the  States,  on  the  resolutions  of 
the  previous  assembly,  as  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws^ 

New  Jersey  had  dismissed  these  resolutions  from  con-^ 
sideration.  Maryland  stigmatiied  "the  unwarrantable 
doctrine  of  the  competency  of  a  State  government,  by  a 
legislative  act,  to  declare  an  act  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment unconstitutional  and  void«"  Delaware  refused  to 
consider  them.  Similar  evidences  of  public  opinion  were 
given  by  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 

These  proceedings  furnished  an  opportune  occasion 
for  reviving  and  increasing  the  hostility  of  the  peo-. 
pie  of  Virginia,  an  occasion  seized  upon  with  avidity. 
They  were  referred  to  a  Committee,  of  which  Madison 
was  chairman,  whose  report  was  on  the  seventh  of  Jan- 
uary agreed  to  by  the  House.  The  scope  of  this  report 
had  been  some  time  previously  determined  by  Jefferson^ 
and  an  outline  of  its  topics  was  communicated  by  him  to 
Madison.  In  this  outline,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  contem- 
plated an  express  reservation  of  a  right  of  separation 
PROM  THE  Union,  t 

*  5,000  copies  of  it,  together  with  copies  of  the  Declaration  of  IndepeiH 
denco,  of  the  Coiistitntion  of  the  States,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  amendments,  and  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  were  ordered 
to  ho  distribated  throughout  Virginia. 

t  Jcflerson's  Writings,  iii.  428,  Sept.  6,  1799,  to  Ninhohis  :  « I  had  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Madison,  as  I  had  before  informed  you,  and  had  stated  to  him 
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This  Report  *  was  in  effect  an  address  to  the  people 
of  Virginia.  It  warned  them  against  encroachments 
which  would  ultimately  **  devote  a  generous  and  unsus- 
picious people  to  a  bondage  under  power  usurped;** 
charged  attempts  to  overwhelm  their  best  hopes  by  false 
constructions  of  the  Constitution^  and  by  the  **  protean 
doctrine  of  implication  ;  **  that  as  the  powers  of  Congress 
are  defined  and  specified,  powers  inherent,  implied^  or  ex- 
pedient, were  obviously  the  creatures  of  ambition,  because 
the  care  expended  in  defining  powers  would  otherwise 
have  been  superfluous.  That  the  accused  might,  under 
the  sedition  act,  give  the  truth  in  evidence,  was  pro- 
nounced '*a  flimsy  veil,**  which  would  not  disguise  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  act,  because  **  opinions,  as  well 
MB  false  factSfZre  made  punishable,  and  the  truth  of  an 
opinion  is  not  susceptible  of  proof.**  But  whence  does 
Congress,  he  asked,  derive  the  power  of  ^  creating  crhnes 

MOM  general  lAetm  toe  oonsiderafioii  and  consoltatioii  irben  we  ahonld  meet 
— a  reeoktion  or  deolmntlon  1,  anflwering  the  reMoningt  **  of  the  other  Statet| 
S^  making  firm  protestation  against  the  preoedent  and  principle,  and  rttervinp 
tiie  right  to  make  thif  palpable  yiolation  of  the  Federal  compact  the  gnmnd 
^  doing  in  future,  whaterer  we  migki  now  rightfully  do,  shonld  repetitions  of 
fliese  and  other  violations  of  the  compact  render  it  expeditnL^  .  .  .  8,  ^ez- 
pressing  in  affecHonate  and  coooiliatorj  terms,  our  wann  attachment  to  unios 
with  our  sister  States,  &c  Mr.  M.,  who  came  as  had  been  proposed,  does  not 
eoncnr  in  the  reserration  proposed  above ;  and  firom  this  I  recede  readOj,  not 
only  in  deference  to  his  judgment,  but  because,  as  we  never  should  think  of 
ieparation^  but  for  repeated  and  enormous  violations,  so  these,  when  they 
occur,  will  be  cause  enough  of  themselves.  To  these  topics,  however,  should 
be  added  animadversions  on  the  new  pretensions  to  a  common  law  of  the 
United  States.  A»tothe  preparing  anything,  I  must  dsdine  it  to  avoid  *ms- 
pieions^  which  were  pretty  strong  in  some  quarters  on  a  late  occasion/'  He 
then  urged  Nicholas  to  do  it  for  Kentucky. 

•  Jefferson  to  Burr,  February  12,  1800:  "  Within  a  day  or  two,  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Yiiginia  Assembly  will  be  printed  here,  and  I  will  send  you  a 
oopy.     They  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Madison.     I  am,  with  great  esteem." 
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and  inflicting  punishments,  provided  they  allow  the  ac- 
cused to  exhibit  evidence  in  his  defence  T  This  doctrine 
united  with  the  assertion,  that  sedition  is  a  common  iaw 
offence,  and  therefore  within  the  corrective  power  of 
Congress,  opens  the  hideous  volumes  of  penal  law,  and 
tarns  loose  the  utmost  invention  of  insatiable  malice  and 
ambition*'' 

These  arguments,  it  was  alleged,  also  applied  to  the 
Alien  act,  ^  because  there  was  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
distinguishing  between  the  power  of  a  State  to  permit 
the  residence  of  natives  and  aliens.  It  is  a  right  originally 
possessed  and  never  surrendered  by  the  States*  This  act 
dispenses  with  the  trial  by  jury — violates  the  judicial  sys* 
tern — punishes  without  trial ;  and  bestows  upon  the  Presi- 
dent despotic  power  over  a  numerous  class  of  men.  Will 
an  accumulation  of  power  so  extensive  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  over  aliens  secure  to  natives  the  blessings 
of  liberty?" 

*<  The  dangers  of  this  oonstmctiye  power  have  been  seen' in  the 
teal  s^stens  and  arrangements,  keeping  an  host  of  wealthy  coromer* 
del  hihabitants  embodied  and  obedient  to  the  mandates  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;  in  mercenary  armies  and  nayies ;  in  a  volunteer  militia  rallied 
together  by  a  political  creed,  armed  and  officered  by  Esecative  power, 
so  as  to  rob  the  States  of  their  constitutional  right  to  appoint  militia 
officers ;  in  swarms  of  officers  civil  and  military,  who  can  inculcate 
political  tenets  tending  to  consolidation  and  monarchy ;  in  the  ezdusire 
knowledge  of  an  intereoorse  with  fordgn  nations,  enabling  an  Ezooa* 
tire'  to  guide  public  impressiona  by  fragments  of  ihformatbn  colored  to 
disgust  or  to  deoeive.  These,  with  the  corruptbns  in  the  representa- 
tion, the  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press — these  were-  acts 
which  left '  the  artificers  of  monarchy  to  be  asked  what  farther  mate* 
rials  they  can  need  for  building  up  their  favorite  system  ? '  ^ 

The  more  to  excite  alarm,  Taylor,  the  mover  of  these 
resolutions,  proposed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  secure  the  mem« 
hers  of  the  legislature  against  the  operation  of  the  Sedition 
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acty  in  caae  any  resolutions  or  arguments  'were  introduced 
in  it  to  show  that  Congress  had  infringed  the  Constitution. 
It  was  entitled  "  An  act  to  preserve  freedom  of  speech.** 
A  law  to  protect  the  State  Judges  from  the  Sedition  act 
was  also  declared  to  be  in  contemplation ;  and,  as  evi- 
dence that  resistance  was  intended,  should  France  afford 
the  requisite  aid,  new  taxes  were  imposed,  and  incipient 
steps  were  taken  to  levy  the  militia  en  masse. 

The  minority  of  the  House  of  Delegates  consisted  of 
fifty-eight  members.  Feeling  that  the  dangers  these  reso- 
lutions menaced  were  imminent,  they  issued  a  counter 
address.  This  eloquent  document  was  at  the  time  ascribed 
to  John  Marshall,  who,  though  with  Hamilton  he  disap- 
proved the  policy  which  had  prompted  the  Sedition  act* 
entertained  no  doubts  of  its  constitutionality. 

.  The  example  of  the  majority  was  deprecated  as  a  de- 
viation from  legislative  usage  and  as  threatening  disunion. 
The  value  and  the  benefits  of  the  Union  were  briefly 
shown  by  adverting  to  the  blessings  which  the  Constitu- 
tion had  conferred,  and  to  the  prosperity  a  neutral  policy 
had  produced.  The  value  of  a  Navy  was  illustrated  by 
the  protection  it  had  already  given  to  Commerce.  The 
Constitutionality  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  was  vin- 
dicated, and  the  continued  existence  of  the  Common  law^ 
as  the  basis  of  the  legislation  of  this  country,  fully  shown. 

One  great  fact  in  forming  a  judgment  in  respect  to 
this  report  by  Madison,  ought  to  be  remarked.  It  is,  that 
the  constructions  of  the  Constitution  therein  objected  to  so 
Vehemently  were  subsequently  acted  upon  by  the  object- 
ors. They  are  constructions,  without  which  not  merely 
this  but  any  government  would  be  impracticable.  Madi- 
son's comments  only  serve  to  show  the  truth  of  Hamilton's 
observation  in  the  opening  number  of  the  Federalist,  that 
*'a  dangerous  ambition  more  often  lurks  behind  the  spe« 
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cious  mask  of  zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  under 
the  forbidding  appearances  of  zeal  for  the  firmness  and 
efficiency  of  government." 

Three  days  after  this  report  was  agreed  to,  instruc- 
tions to  the  Senators  from  Virginia  were  passed,  condemn- 
ing the  raising  of  the  army,  and  urging  its  reduction  with- 
in the  narrowest  limits  compatible  with  the  protection  of 
the  forts  and  the  preservation  of  the  arsenals,  unless  for- 
bidden by  information  unknown  to  the  public ;  "  the  pre- 
vention of  any  augmentation  of  the  navy, — its  reduction, 
and  a  proportionate  reduction  of  taxes ;  a  repeal  of  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws ;  and  the  opposing  of  any  law 
founded  on  or  recognizing  the  principle,  that  the  common 
law  of  England  is  in  force  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States,"  reserving  the  very  exceptions  which  the 
advocates  of  that  doctrine  had  themselves  admitted. 

Hamilton  was  now  engaged  in  his  professional  and 
military  labors.  The  latter,  from  the  want  of  system  in 
the  civil  departments  of  the  army,  were  extremely  oner- 
ous. He  resumed  at  New  York  the  consideration  of  a 
plan  of  a  water  battery  and  other  defences  of  the  West- 
ern limits,  on  which  he  bestowed  great  attention.  He 
drew  a  form  of  "  Contracts,"  and  stated  the  principles  of 
construing  them.  He  also  gave  the  outline  of  a  plan  for 
the  organization  of  the  Quartermaster's  department,  and 
framed  a  body  of  "  Regulations  "  relative  to  the  uniform 
of  the  troops.  His  attention  was  likewise  at  this  time 
bestowed  on  the  quality  and  construction  of  the  arms  to 
be  employed  by  the  infantry  and  cavalry.  In  so  recent 
an  institution,  many  deviations  from  military  requirements 
occurred  which  demanded  correction ;  his  correspondence 
on  these  occasions  was  frequent  and  full.  In  ail  his  let- 
ters a  judicious  and  provident  economy  is  urged,  to  ensure, 
which,  he  prepared  regulations  as  to  the  several  **  Issues '^ 
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to  the  army  and  for  the  governisent  of  the  war  depart* 
ment  in  granting  ''  Extra  allowances.^  In  the  application 
of  these  regulations  little  judgment  was  evinced  by  the 
accounting  (^cers.  It  imposed  upon  him  often  labored 
discussions  and  urgent  remonstrances  as  to  the  necessity 
of  exercising  a  wise  discretion. 

On  one  occasion,  having  controverted  the  policy,  as  a 
universal  rule,  of  seeking  Executive  sanction  for  certain 
expenditures,  he  remarked : 

"I  oommit  mjself  irithoat  hesitation  to  the  ocmsequenoes  of  this 
opinion,  bectuse,  ss  (kr  as  I  am  concerned,  I  had  rather  be  respon^Ue 
on  proper  occasions  for  formal  deriations  than  for  a  feeble,  insaffldent 
and  unprosperous  coarse  of  public  bosiness,  proceeding  from  an  orer- 
scrupaloos  adherence  to  general  rales.  A  different  spirit  will  erer  be 
foand  ii\)arioo8  eqaall/  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  to  the  repu- 
tation and  saccess  of  the  persons  whom  it  may  goyem." 

General  Pinckney  was  at  this  time  in  frequent  confer- 
ence with  him  at  New  York.  The  preparation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Tactics  was  much  required.  In  one  of  these  in- 
terviews. General  Hamilton  mentioned  his  intention  to 
prepare  a  code  of  tactics  for  the  infantry,  and  urged  Pinck- 
ney to  frame  those  for  the  cavalry.  "  Who,**  said  Pinck- 
ney, "  will  take  charge  of  the  artillery  T  "  "  Oh,"  Hamil- 
ton replied,  ^that  I  must  do  also;  you  know  I  began  as 
an  officer  of  artillery.'* 

He  subsequently  wrote  to  the  Secretary  at  War : 

'*  The  preparation  of  a  good  sjstem  for  the  tactics  and  police  of  the 
different  portions  of  oar  army,  is  probably  the  most  Taloable  serrica 
which  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  render  the  United  States  in  my  pres- 
ent station,  and  there  are  argent  reasons  why  this  should  be  accom- 
plished in  the  course  of  the  present  winter.  To  do  it  all  would  in 
every  situation  require  the  aid  of  others,  since  I  do  not  pretend  myself 
to  understand  in  detail  all  the  branches  of  seryioe.  To  do  it  within 
the  time  proposed,  or  within  any  period  not  manifestly  longer  than  it 
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woaM  b»  prudent  to  ddaj,  must  rcndtr  »  gabdindoii  fakllipaiiaibliii 
were  I  competent  to  the  whole.'' 

He  then  stated  his  jntention  to  assume  that  of  the  In- 
fantry, to  confide  to  Pinckney  the  Cavalry  system,  and 
to  employ  certain  officers  as  auxiliaries  to  that  of  the  Artil- 
lery, while  the  Adjutant-General  was  charged  with  the  reg- 
ulations for  **  the  police  in  camp,  quarters,  and  garrisons.** 

^The  labors  of  these  different  persons,**  he  added, 
**will  afterwards  undergo  revision  for  adoption  or  correc- 
tion, and  then  will  be  transmitted  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration, and  the  determination  of  the  President.** 

The  prominent  place  General  Hamilton  now  occupied, 
the  more  envenomed  his  adversaries.  A  review  of  the 
principal  objections  to  the  policy  of  the  Administration, 
presented  in  Madison*s  resolutions  of  the  preceding  year 
on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  would  show  them  to  have 
been  directed  chiefly  against  his  former  associate  and 
friend.  His  wakeful  jealousy  never  slept.  Hamilton 
must  fall,  whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  his  own  opp<^ 
sition  and,  of  his  present  doctrines  on  the  permanent  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

The  recent  course  of  the  President,  in  some  measure 
shielded  him  from  the  assaults  of  the  Democratic  party. 
They  were  not  carried  further  than  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances. But  against  his  Cabinet  the  attacks  were  unceas- 
ing and  merciless.  Charges  of  incapacity  were  mingled 
with  criminations  of  their  integrity.  From  general  re- 
proaches, their  presses  proceeded  to  specific  allegations, 
all  of  which  were  without  the  semblance  of  truth.  Col- 
onel Pickering,  the  more  obnoxious  because  of  his  firm- 
ness and  frankness,  was  most  calumniated.  The  purpose 
was  manifest — by  exciting  public  odium,  to  prepare  for 
the  great  end  in  view,  the  dissolution  of  a  Cabinet  over 
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which  Hamilton  was  believed  to  exert  a  controlling  in- 
fluence. 

Much  and  often  as  he  had  been  the  object  of  acrimo- 
nious persecution,  he  had  hitherto  in  most  instances  been 
content  to  rest  the  ultimate  vindication  of  his  measures  on 
their  results ;  but  a  charge  of  an  odious  character  now 
moved  him  to  resort  to  the  laws.  He  addressed  this  let- 
ter from  Philadelphia  to  the  Attorney-General  of  New 
York: 

"  Sib  :  *  Greemlbaf^s  new  Daily  Advertiser  '  of  this  morning 
contains  a  publication,  entitled  *  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Philadelphia, 
dated  September  20th,'  which  charges  me  with  being  at  the  *  bottom' 
of  an  effort  recently  made  to  suppress  the  *  Aurora,'  (a  newspaper  of 
this  city,)  by  pecuniary  means.  It  is  well  known,  that  I  have  long 
been  the  object  of  the  most  malignant  calumnies  of  the  faction  opposed 
to  our  goyemment,  through  the  medium  of  the  papers  devoted  to  their 
views.  Hitherto  I  have  forborne  to  resort  to  the  laws  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  authors  or  abettors ;  and  were  I  to  consult  personal 
considerations  alone,  I  should  continue  in  this  course,  repaying  hatred 
with  contempt.  But  public  motives  now  compel  me  to  a  different  con- 
duct. The  designs  of  that  faction  to  overturn  our  government,  and 
with  it  the  great  pillars  of  social  security  and  happiness  in  this  coun- 
try, become  every  day  more  manifest,  and  have  of  late  acquired  a  de- 
gree of  system  which  render  them  formidable.  One  principal  engine 
for  effecting  the  scheme  is,  by  audacious  falsehoods,  to  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  all  those  who  are  in  any  degree  conspicuous 
among  the  supporters  of  the  Government ;  an  engine  which  has  been 
employed  in  time  past  with  too  much  success,  and  which,  unless 
counteracted  in  future,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  very  fatal  conse- 
quences. To  counteract  it  is  therefore  a  duty  to  the  community. 
Among  the  specimens  of  this  contrivance,  that  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  letter  demands  peculiar  attention.  A  bolder  calumny — one 
more  absolutely  destitute  of  foundation — was  never  propagated.  And 
its  dangerous  tendency  needs  no  comment ;  being  calculated  to  inspire 
the  belief  that  the  independence  and  liberty  of  the  press  are  endangered 
by  the  intrigues  of  ambitious  citizens,  aided  by  foreign  gold.  In  so  fla- 
grant a  oa^  the  force  of  the  laws  must  be  tried.     I  therefore  request 
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that  yon  will  take  immediate  measures  towards  the  prosecation  of  the 
persons  who  conduct  the  inclosed  paper." 

The  libeller  was  tried,  convicted,  and  punished.* 

This  trial  took  place  a  short  time  before  the  meeting 
of  Congress.  Its  session  commenced  on  the  second  of 
December,  seventeen  hundred  ninety-nine.  The  Federal 
ascendency  in  the  Senate  was  undiminished.  Sedgewick 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  Federalists  was  small.  The  Speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent presented  few  topics  of  interest.  It  mentioned  the 
suppression  of  the  recent  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania ; 
advised  an  amendment  of  the  Judiciary  system ;  adverted 
to  the  recent  mission  to  France,  and  stated  an  interrup- 
tion in  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  under  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain.  The  Address  of  the  Senate 
indicated  their  dissatisfaction  with  him^ — that  of  the  House, 
which  ought  to  have  braced  the  public  mind,  was  tempo- 
rizing, and  of  a  nature  to  weaken  the  Federalists  and  to 
encourage  the  opposition. 

A  few  days  after,  General  Hamilton,  having  announced 
to  the  Secretary  at  War  his  intended  visit,  repaired  to 
Philadelphia.  Several  objects  of  a  military  nature  were 
facilitated  by  this  interview,  and  Hamilton  submitted  to 
him  the  result  of  his  previous  reflections.  Among  other 
things,  he  advised  that  discretionary  authority  be  given 
by  law  to  the  Executive  to  empower  officers,  other  than 
those  designated  in  the  articles  of  war,  to  appoint  General 
Courts  Martial ;  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  President 
from  perplexity,  and  insure  efficacy  by  celerity  of  deci- 

•  "  There  can  be  no  medium/'  "Washington  had  written  to  McHenry,  **  be- 
tween the  reward  and  punbbment  of  an  editor  who  shall  publish  such  things 
as  Duane  has  been  doing  for  some  time  past^'  He  urged  a  prosecution.  '*  It 
win  have  an  unhappy  effect  on  the  public  mind  if  it  bo  not  so." 
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noii»  be  suggested  that  the  power  of  deciding  upon  sen* 
tences  in  capital  cases  should  also  be  conferred  on  the 
Commanding  General.  But,  at  the  same  time*  as  the 
punishment  of  death  for  desertion  during  peace  violated 
public  feelings  he  proposed  that  confinement  and  labor 
should  be  substituted. 

A  favorite  object  of  his  attention  was  likewise  now 
matured.  In  the  narrative  of  Hamilton's  early  life,  it  has 
been  seen  that  a  national  provision  for  military  instruc- 
tion,  was  among  the  subjects  under  consideration  at  the 
time  of  framing  a  **  Peace  Establishment.'*  Looking  to 
the  future  of  this  country,  and  anxious  to  give  an  early 
development  of  all  its  institutions,  Hamilton  would  then 
have  organized  a  **  Military  Academy  **  on  a  small  scale, 
but  the  want  of  fiscal  resources  forbade  it.  As  chairman 
of  the  military  conamittee,  he  then  addressed  a  letter  to 
Washington,  asking  his  views  as  to  the  permanent  ar- 
rangements for  the  army,  and  a  call  was  made  by  the 
General  on  its  chief  officers.  Among  the  opinions  of 
these  officers,  that  of  Colonel  Pickering,  then  Quarter- 
master-General,  was  the  most  pertinent.  He  suggested, 
if  it  were  then  practicable,  that  "a  Military  Academy** 
be  established  **  at  West  Point,**  from  among  the  grad- 
uates of  which,  vacancies  should  be  filled.* 

Hamilton,  when  organizing  the  Peace  establishment, 
proposed,  as  the  only  expedient,  the  appointment  of  three 
professors,  as  part  of  the  corps  of  Engineers.  This  sub- 
ject was  submitted  to  Congress  in  a  plan  for  organizing 
the  militia  into  three  corps  framed  by  the  Secretary  at 
War,  during  the  second  year  of  this  Government.  His 
suggestion  not  being  acted  upon,  the  President,  in  ninety- 
three,  again  adverted  to  it.    The  next  year  a  ^  corps  of 

•ApcflS8,17Sa. 
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ArdlleiiBts  and  Engineers  ^  was  created,  in  which  were 
contemplated  the  appointment  of  cadets,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  military  art.  The  subject  vratf  not  again  alluded  to 
until  December  ninety-six,  when,  as  has  been  stated,  in 
the  last  speech  of  Washington,  from  Hamilton's  pen,  it 
was  emphatically  and  formally  placed  before  Congress, 
as  an  '^  Institution  recommended  by  cogent  reasons.^  The 
force  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
prevented  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 

Again,  in  ninety-eight,  Hamilton  sought  to  commence 
a  system  of  military  education,  and  by  the  act  **  for  the 
better  organixing  of  the  troops,^  framed  by  him,  thirty- 
two  cadets  were  to  be  appointed,  which  was  followed  by 
the  laws  **  to  augment  the  army,**  in  which  ^  four  Profes* 
sors"  were  provided  ^for  the  instruction  of  the  Artiller* 
ists  and  Engineers."  This  was  far  short  of  his  purpose, 
and,  at  this  time,  as  a  part  of  his  system  of  national  de- 
fence, he  submitted  to  the  Secretary  at  War  his  ^  Plan 
OF  A  Military  Academy."  * 

"  The  near  approach,"  ho  remarked,  *<  of  a  sesnon  of  Oongress  will 
natorally  lead  you  to  the  consideration  of  such  measures  for  the  im- 
prorement  of  our  military  system  as  may  require  legislative  sanction. 
Under  this  impression  I  am  induced  now  to  present  to  you  some  ob- 
jects which  appear  to  me  very  interesting,  and  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
add  hereafter  such  others  as  shall  have  occurred. 

'*  One  which  I  haye  always  thought  of  primary  importance,  is  a 
MiLiTABT  Aoadbmt.  This  object  has  repeatedly  engaged  the  favorable 
attentk>n  of  the  administration;  and  some  steps  towards  it  have  been 
taken.  But  these,  as  yet,  are  very  inadequate.  A  more  perfect  plan 
is  in  a  high  degree  desirable. 

^  No  sentiment  is  more  Just  than  this,  that  in  proportion  as  tha 
drcumstanoes  and  policy  of  a  country  forbid  a  laige  military  establisb- 
ment,  it  is  important  that  as  much  perlection  as  possible  should  be 
given  to  that  which  may  at  any  time  exist    Since  it  is  agreed,  that 

•  November  2S,  1799.    HmmUtoo't  Woriu,  v.  378. 
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we  are  not  to  keep  on  foot  nnmerous  forces  instmcted  and  disciplinedi 
Military  science  in  its  various  branches  ought  to  be  cultivated  with 
peculiar  care,  in  proper  nurseries,  so  that  there  may  always  exist  a  suf- 
ficient body  of  it  ready  to  be  imparted  and  diffused ;  and  a  competent 
number  of  persons  qualified  to  act  as  instructors  to  the  additional 
troops  which  events  may  subsequently  require  to  be  raised.  This  will 
be,  to  substitute  the  elements  of  an  army  to  the  thing  itself,  and  it 
will  greatly  tend  to  enable  the  Government  to  dispense  with  a  large 
body  of  standing  forces  from  the  fiidlity  which  it  will  give  of  forming 
officers  and  soldiers  promptly  upon  emergencies. 

''  No  sound  mind  can  doubt  the  essentiality  of  military  science  in 
time  of  war.  any  more  than  the  moral  certainty,  that  the  most  pacific 
policy  on  the  part  of  a  government,  will  not  preserve  it  from  being  en- 
gaged in  war,  more  or  less  frequently.  To  avoid  great  evOs  it  must 
either  have  a  respectable  force  prepared  for  service,  or  the  means  of 
preparing  such  a  force  with  expedition.  The  latter  most  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  our  government  and  nation,  is  the  object  of  a  Military 
Academy." 

His  first  plan  proposed  five  schools.  "The  Funda- 
mental School ; "  "  The  School  of  Engineers  and  Artiller- 
ists;" "The  School  of  Cavalry;"  "The  School  of  In- 
fantry," and  "The  School  of  the  Navy."  These  \vere 
subsequently,  by  consolidating  the  schools  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  reduced  to  four.  He  contemplated  a  Director- 
General  to  superintend  the  whole  institution — sub-direc- 
tors to  each  School,  with  Architects  and  Instructors  at- 
tached. The  respective  studies  were  defined.  To  extend 
the  utility  of  the  institution,  he  advised,  that  detachments 
of  non-commissioned  officers  should  be  instructed  in  rota- 
tion ;  and  a  sufficient  number  of  sergeants  to  suffice  to  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men.  The  site  of  the  academy 
was  advised  to  be  upon  a  navigable  water,  to  admit  of 
exemplifications  of  naval  construction  and  exercises ;  and 
in  a  position  suited  to  foundries  of  cannon  and  manufac- 
tories of  small  arms.     Thus  the  pupils  could  acquire  the 
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knowledge  of  theie  arts,  and  the  detachments  of  troops 
could  be  made  useful  in  the  prosecution  of  the  works. 

Though  the  studies  of  the  Artillerists  and  Engineers 
were  to  be  in  one  school,  he  advised  that  the  entire  union 
of  them  in  one  corps  should  be  severed.  With  this  view, 
while  both  corps  were  to  be  placed  under  one  head — a 
General  officer — the  regiments  were  to  be  distinct ;  that 
of  the  Engineers  to  embrace  a  large  number  of  officers 
and  a  corps  of  miners  and  artificers.  The  union  under 
one  head  was  intended  to  promote  a  spirit  of  harmony 
and  co-operation,  while  the  separation  of  the  officers  was 
designed  to  favor  a  more  profound  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  each  branch.* 

In  obedient  deference  to  the  Commander-in-chief, 
Hamilton  also  submitted  this  plan  to  his  consideration. 
Washington  replied : 

''  The  eslsblishraent  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  upon  a  respectable 
and  extensire  basis  has  ever  been  cofnsider6d  by  me  as  an  object  of 
primary  importance  to  this  country ;  and  while  I  was  in  the  chair  of 
gOTcmment,  I  omitted  ilo  proper  opportunity  of  recommending  it  in 
my  public  speeches  and  other  ways  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 
But  I  neTer  undertook  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  organisation  of  sudi 
an  academy ;  leaving  this  task  to  others,  whose  pursuits  in  the  paths 
of  science,  and  attention  to  the  arrangements  of  such  institutions,  had 
better  qualified  them  for  the  execution  of  it 

^  For  the  same  reason  I  must  now  dedine  making  any  obeeryations 
on  the  details  of  your  plan;  and  as  it  has  already  been  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  through  whom  it  would  naturally  be  laid  before 
Congress,  it  might  be  too  late  for  alterations,  if  any  shocdd  be  sug- 
gested. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  subject  will  meet  with  due  attention, 
and  that  the  reasons  for  its  establishment,  which  yon  haye  so  clearly 
pointed  out  in  your  letter  to  the  Secretary,  will  prevul  upon  the  Leg- 

*  ''But  for  Wett  Point,**  the  distingniBhed  Teteran,  Lieutonant-General 
Scott  obMrred,  "  I  should  never  have  reached  the  City  of  Mexico.'' 
Vol.  VIL— 28 
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itlatnre  to  pkoe  it  upon  »  pennanent  tnd  respectable  Ibothig.    With 
tery  gimt  esteem  and  regard,  I  am,  Ac,       GiOBes  WASHnroTOH.^ 

This  letter,  dated  the  twelfth  of  December,  was  the 
last  from  the  hand  of  Washington.  Thus  terminated  an 
intercourse,  which  had  existed  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tofy,  between  two  men  whose  names  can  never  be  sepa- 
rated ;  and  of  which,  the  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  cannot  bo  estimated.  On  the  thirteenth 
of  December,  Washington  became  ill ;  and  on  the  four- 
teenth, sank  under  an  acute  disease,  with  faculties  unim- 
paired, in  dignified  composure,  near  the  close  of  his  sixty- 
seventh  year. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  sad  event,  which  aston- 
ished the  nation,  as  though  Washington  was  not  bom  to 
die,  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  Hamilton  was  there.  He 
was  standing  in  conversation  with  Sedgewick  the  moment 
it  was  announced.  Suddenly  overcome,  bursting  into 
tears,  he  exclaimed,  **  America  has  lost  her  Saviour — I  a 
father.** 

The  President  addressed  Congress  m  brief  and  appro- 
priate terms.  The  national  legislature  adopted  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  their  sense  of  his  great  worth.  A 
commemorative  oration  was  delivered  by  General  Lee, 
and  the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday  was  set 
apart  for  the  American^ people  to  "testify  their  grief.*' 

The  duty  of  prescribing  the  funeral  honors  devolved 
upon  Hamilton,  as  now  in  command.  Referring  to 
the  orders  of  the  President,  he  thus  prefaced  the  com- 
mand to  the  troops :  "  The  impressive  terms  in  which  this 
calamitous  event  is  announced  by  the  President,  could 
receive  no  new  force  from  any  thing  that  might  be  added. 
The  voice  of  praise  would  in  vain  endeavor  to  exalt  a 
man  unrivalled  in  the  lists  of  true  glory.     Words  would 
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in  vain  aUempt  to  give  utterance  to  that  profound  and 
reverential  grief  which  will  penetrate  every  American 
bosom,  and  engage  the  sympathy  of  an  admiring  world. 
If  the  sad  privilege  of  pre-eminence  in  sorrow  may  justly 
be  claimed  by  the  companions  in  arms  of  our  lamented 
Chie^  their  afieeiions  will  spontaneously  perform  the 
dear,  though  painful  duly« 

^  Tis  only  for  me  to  mingle  my  tears  with  those  of 
my  fellow-soldiers,  cherishing  with  them  the  precious 
recollection,  that  while  others  are  paying  a  merited  trib- 
ute to  ^'  the  Man  of  the  Age,"  we,  in  particular,  allied 
as  we  were  to  him  by  a  closer  tie^  are  called  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  kind  and  venerable  Patron  and  FATHEIC 

When  communicating  this  order  to  General  Pinckney, 
Hamilton  wrote : 

<^  The  death  of  our  beloyed  Commander-in-Ohief  was  known  to  you 
before  it  was  to  me.  I  can  be  at  no  loss  to  anticipate  what  haye  been 
your  fedings.  I  need  not  tell  yon  what  are  nune.  Perhaps  no  fHend 
of  his  has  more  cause  to  lament,  on  personal  accoont,  than  myselt 
The  public  misfortune  is  one  which  all  the  friends  of  the  goremment 
will  view  in  the  same  light.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  subject  My 
imagination  is  gloomy,  my  heart  is  sad." 

Having  officiated  as  Chief  Mourner  at  the  funeral  cer- 
emony, Hamilton  returned  to  New  York,  and  soon  after 
addressed  this  letter  of  condolence  to  the  widow  of  Wash* 
ington : 

*^  Nbw  York,  January  12,  1800.— I  did  not  think  it  proper,  Madam, 
to  intrude  amidst  the  first  effusions  of  your  grief.  But  I  can  no  longer 
restrain  my  sensibility  from  conveying  to  you  an  imperfect  expression 
of  my  a£fectionate  sympathy  in  the  sorrows  you  experience.  No  one, 
better  than  myself  knows  the  greatness  of  your  loss,  or  how  much 
your  excellent  heart  is  formed  to  feel  it,  in  all  its  extent  Satisfied 
that  you  cannot  receive  consolation,  I  will  attempt  to  offer  none, 
designation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  which  the  practice  of  your  life  en- 
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•urai^  am  aloiie  ilkfkto  the  mflferingsof  so  liMrtreiidiiig  an  afflio- 
tkm. 

^  There  can  be  few  who,  equally  with  me,  participate  in  the  loaa 
joa  deplore.  In  expressing  this  sentfanent,  I  may,  without  impro- 
priety, allude  to  the  numerous  and  distinguished  marks  of  confidence 
and  friendship,  of  which  you  hare  yourself  been  a  witness ;  but  I  can- 
not say,  in  how  many  ways  the  continuance  of  that  confidence  and 
Mendship  was  necessary  to  me  m  future  relations. 

^  Vain,  howerer,  «re  regrets.  From  a  calamity  whidi  is  common 
to  a  moumbg  nation,  who  can  expect  to  be  exempt  1  Perh^M  it  is 
eyen  a  pririlege  to  hate  a  claim  to  a  laiger  porUon  of  it  than  others. 

'^I  will  only  add,  Madam,  that  I  shall  esteem  it  a  real  and  a  great 
happiness,  if  any  fiiture  occurrence  shall  enable  me  tc|  giye  you  pro(^ 
of  that  respectfiil  and  cordial  attachment  with  whidi  I  hare  the  honor 
to  be,  your  obliged  and  very  obedient  serrant" 

Replying  to  Lear's  *  communication  of  his  decease,  be 
observed : 

"Nxw  ToBK,  Janfiary  2,  1800.— The  yery  pMnfbl  er^pt  which 
(your  letter)  announces  had,  preyious  to  the  receipt  oi  it,  filled  my 
heart  with  bitterness.  Perhaps  no  man  in  this  commum^  has  equal 
cause  with  myself  to  deplore  the  loss.  I  hare  been  much  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  the  General ;  and  he  was  an  JB^  wry  e8$mtidl  to 
me.  But  regrets  are  unayailing.  For  great  misfortunes,  it  is  the 
business  of  reason  to  seek  consolation. 

''The  firiends  of  General  Washington  have  very  noble  ones.— If  tit- 
tue  can  secure  happiness  in  another  world,  he  is  happy.  In  this,  the 
seal  is  now  set  upon  hu  §fifej.  It  is  no  longer  in  jeopardy  firom  the 
fickleness  of  fortune." 

*  Private  Secretaiy  of  Waahington. 
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Whilb  the  American  people  were  paying  homage  to  the 
memory  of  Washington,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
were  rejoicing  at  his  decease.  On  the  morning  of  his 
funeral  obsequies,  one  of  the  most  devoted  partisans  of 
Jefferson  declared,  ^  I  am  glad  he  is  dead.  We  could  not 
pull  him  down."  * 

Washington,  it  has  been  seen,  alarmed  at  the  dangers 
with  which  the  Constitution  and  civil  liberty  were  men- 
aced, felt  it  a  duty,  at  last,  actively  to  oppose  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  influence  he  exerted  had  gone  far  to- 
wards changing  the  politics  of  Virginia.  A  more  extend- 
ed exertion  of  that  influence,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  would 
have  undeceived  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  defeated  the 
hopes  of  his  opponents.  While  Washington  lived,  Jeffer- 
son could  not  have  been  President. 

This  barrier  to  their  ambition  being  removed,  all  that 
remained  was  to  widen  the  breach  among  the  Federalists 
which  their  successful  intrigues  with  Adams  had  opened. 

A  letter  from  Hamilton  of  this  period,  gives  a  brief 
but  interesting  view  of  the  aspect  of  affairs.! 

**  It  is  indeed  a  long  time,  my  dear  sir,  since  I  have  written  to  yon, 
and  I  feel  my  obligation  to  yon  for  the  oontinnanoe  <^  y onr  correspond- 

*  Ifeoon  to  Hmiimuft.  \  Jumuj  5, 1800. 
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enoe,  notwithstanding  my  delinqaency.  Had  it  been  troe  that  I  had 
left  erery  thing  else  to  follow  the  dnim,  my  delinquency  would  not 
have  been  so  great  But  onr  military  establishment  oflers  too  little 
indncement,  and  is  too  precarious  to  haye  permitted  a  total  dereliction 
of  professional  pursuits.  The  double  occupation  occasioned  by  these 
added  military  duties,  and  the  attention  which  circumstances  call  me 
to  pay  to  collateral  objects,  engage  my  time  more  than  ever,  and  leare 
me  less  leisure  to  communicate  with  distant  friends.  If  the  projected 
dpher  was  established,  I  should  now  hare  mudi  to  say  to  you.  But 
Ibr  this  the  arrangement  is  not  yet  mature.  Soon,  howeyer,  I  hope  to 
make  it  so,  by  forwarding  to  you  the  counterpart,  which  is  in  preparar 
tion.    I  must,  howerer,  give  you  some  sketch  of  our  affairs. 

^  At  home,  erery  thing  is  in  the  main  well,  except  as  to  the  per- 
Terseness  and  capridousness  of  one,  and  the  spirit  of  faction  of  many. 
Our  measures  from  the  first  cause  are  too  much  the  effect  of  moment- 
ary fanpulse.  Vanity  and  jealou^  exclude  all  counsel.  Pasuon  wrests 
the  helm  from  reason.  The  irrep<»rable  loss  qfan  inesUmahU  man  re- 
moves a  control  which  was  felt,  and  was  very  salutary. 

^  The  leading  friends  of  the  government  are  in  a  sad  dilemma. 
Shall  they  risk  a  serious  schism  by  an  attempt  to  change  ?  or  shall 
they  annihilate  themselves,  and  hazard  their  cause  by  continuing  to 
uphold  those  who  suspect  or  hate  them,  and  who  are  likely  to  pursue 
a  course,  fbr  no  better  reason  than  because  it  is  contrary  to  that  which 
they  approve  ?  The  8i>irit  of  Action  is  abated  nowhere.  In  Virginia^ 
it  is  more  vk>lent  than  ever.  It  seems  demonstrated,  that  the^  leaders 
there^  who  possess  completely  all  the  powers  of  the  local  government^ 
are  resolved  to  possess  those  of  the  National,  by  the  most  dangerous 
combinations ;  and,  if  they  cannot  eff'ect  thU,  to  resort  to  the  employ- 
ment qf physical  force.  The  want  of  disposition  in  the  people  to  second 
them,  will  be  the  only  preventive  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  an 
effectual  one.  In  the  two  houses  of  Congress  we  have  a  decided  ma- 
jority. But  the  dread  of  unpopularity  is  likely  to  paralyae  it,  and  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  additional  buttresses  to  the  Constitution,  a  &b- 
ric  which  can  hardly  be  stationary,  and  which  will  retrograde  if  it  can- 
not be  made  to  advance. 

"  In  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  dispositions  are  not  bad.  An  at- 
tadmient  to  the  system  of  peaoe  continues.  No  project  contrary  to  it 
could  easily  condliate  £ivor.  Good  will  towards  the  Government,  in 
my  opinion,  predominateB ;  though  a  numerous  party  is  still  actuated 
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by  Ml  oppodte  acnUmenti  and  some  yagne  discontoDts  have  a  mart 
diffused  mfluence»  Sjmpathy  with  the  French  Reyolution  acta  In  a 
much  narrower  circle  than  formerly  $  but  the  jealousy  of  monarchy, 
which  is  as  actual  as  ever,  still  furnishes  a  handle  by  which  tbe  £Eu;tion8 
mislead  well  meaning  persons.  In  our  councils,  there  is  no  fixed  plan. 
Some  are  for  preaerring  and  invigorating  the  Navy  and  destroying  the 
Army.  Some  among  the  friends  of  goTemment  for  diminishing  both^ 
on  pecuniary  considerations. 

^Mj  plan  is  to  complete  the  Navy  to  the  contemplated  extent; 
say  six  ships  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  and  twenty-four  sloops  of 
war,  to  make  no  alteration  for  the  present  as  to  the  military  force  > 
and,  finally,  to  preserve  the  organs  of  the  existing  force,  reducing  the 
men  to  a  very  moderate  number.  For  this  plan,  there  are  various 
reasons  that  appear  to  me  solid.  I  much  doubt,  however,  that  it  will 
finally  prevail. 

"  The  recent  depredations  of  British  cruisers,  sanctioned  in  various 
instances  by  the  Courts,  have  rekindled  in  many  hearts  an  animosity 
which  was  fast  being  extinguished.  Such  persons  think  they  see  in  this 
circumstance  a  new  proof  that  friendship  towards  this  country,  on 
the  port  of  Great  Britain,  will  always  be  measured  by  the  scale  ol 
her  success.  A  very  perplexing  conflict  of  sensations  is  the  resuK 
of  this  impression.  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  It  was  unnecas- 
sary  for  me  to  have  told  you,  that  for  the  loss  of  our  illustrious  frienc^ 
every  heart  is  in  mourning.    Adieu.    God  bless  you. 

*'P.  S.— Who  is  to  be  Commander-in-Chief?  Not  the  next  fai 
command.    The  appointment  will  probably  be  deferred." 

Jefferson  arrived  at  the  seat  of  Government  on  the 
thirtieth  of  December,  resolved  to  strike  an  early  blow  at 
the  chief  object  of  his  fear  and  hate.  After  the  interval 
of  one  day,  Nicholas  introduced  a  resolution  for  the  repeal 
of  the  acts  creating  and  organizing  the  Provisional  army, 
of  which  Hamilton  was  now  in  command.  The  leading 
inducements  to  this  reduction  were  stated  to  be,  the  ne- 
cessity of  economy,  the  want  of  resources  on  which  to 
obtain  the  loans  necessary  for  its  support,  and  the  un- 
avoidable increase  of  taxes,  the  burthen  of  which  would 
fall  chiefly  upon  the  poor.    The  inefficiency  of  the  force 
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railed  to  repel  an  invafioii  wat  adduced,  to  show  that  ha 
continuancey  even  in  such  an  event,  would  not  compen- 
sate for  the  expense ;  and  it  was  avowed,  that  militia 
were  the  only  safe  and  adequate  reliance.  The  proba- 
bility  of  an  invasion  was  denied ;  and  it  was  asserted,  that 
the  existence  of  the  army  could  have  no  influence  on  the 
policy  of  France.  '  The  resolution  was  supported  by  Gal- 
latin, Macon,  Nicholson,  and  Randolph. 

Bayard,  Harper,  Lee,  Marshall,  and  Otis  opposed  it. 
After  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  France,  which  had  com- 
pelled the  administration  to  choose  between  measures 
of  defence  and  of  submission,  it  was  asked  whether  any 
recent  intelligence  justified  the  abandonment  of  a  system 
deliberately,  though  reluctantly  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  sustained  by  the  patriotism  of  the  nation.^  The 
invasion  of  Egypt,  when  Turkey  did  not  suspect  any  hos- 
tile intentions  from  the  tyrants  of  France,  was  a  fact 
which  imposed  upon  the  United  States  the  duty  of  prepa- 
ration. The  valor  of  the  militia,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, was  not  denied ;  but  the  importance  of  a  regular 
force  was  urged,  as  a  body,  in  co-operation  with  which, 
the  undisciplined  strength  of  the  country  could  alone  be 
hoped  to  act  with  vigor  and  constancy.  The  ground  on 
which  the  disbanding  of  the  army  was  pressed,  was  the 
probability  of  a  successful  negotiation  ;  and  as  it  was  en- 
listed to  serve  only  during  the  existence  of  the  difference 
with  France,  if  a  treaty  should  be  concluded,  the  law 
raising  it  disbanded  it.  If  not,  war  alone  remained  to 
them.  Should  France  continue  her  aggressions,  as  a  war 
on  commerce  was  not  a  sufficient  object,  conquest  alone 
could  be  intended.  The  result  of  the  mission  must  soon 
be  ascertained.  Why,  upon  the  contingency  of  its  happy 
termination,  incur  such  a  risk  to  avoid  the  trifling  expense 
of  muntaining,  for  so  short  a  period,  the  attitude  in  which 
they  were  t 
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The  influenee  of  the  proposed  ditbandment  on  the 
negotiatioii  was  earnestly  deprecated.  If,  after  baring 
raised  an  army,  she  were  to  see  us  discharge  it  without 
any  change  of  conduct  on  her  part,  what  must  France 
infer  t  Either  extreme  imbecility  in  our  Councils,  or  that 
the  Government  was  unable  to  maintain  this  force ;  or 
she  would  perhaps  draw  an  inference  still  more  serious, 
that  those  whom  she  called  and  supposed  to  be  her  party 
in  this  country,  had  become  more  powerful  than  the  gov* 
emment  It  was  a  wise  axiom,  that  a  nation  which  would 
negotiate  to  advantage,  should  be  prepared  to  fight.  The 
resolution  was  founded  upon  an  opposite  principle,  and 
was  repugnant  to  experience  and  common  sense.  What 
would  be  our  situation,  if  the  army  were  now  disbanded 
and  at  the  end  of  three  months  France  should  declare 
war  7  Would  a  soldier  return  to  the  service  of  so  feeble 
or  so  fickle  a  government  ? 

The  language  of  Adams,  a  short  time  before,  shows 
his  distrust  of  the  success  of  his  own  measure,  and  con- 
firms the  wisdom  of  these  cautions. 

'^  I  am  much  of  your  opinion,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  suriHised  if 
we  see  our  enroys,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  days,  without  a 
treaty.  Nor  should  I  be  surprised,  if  they  should  be  loaded  with  pro- 
fessions and  protestati^ms  of  love,  to  serre  as  a  substitute  for  a  treaty. 
The  state  of  things  will  be  so  critical,  that  the  Qovemment  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  take  a  decided  part  Questions  of  consequence  will 
arise,  and  among  others,  whether  the  President  ought  not,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  to  recommend  to  Congrem  an  immediate  and  general 
declaration  of  war  f  "  ♦ 

This  madness  was  restrained. 

Adams  had  objected  to  previous  preparations  of  de- 
fence, the  effects  of  increased  taxation,  and  the  defect  of 

*  Idamt  to  Mtrdiall,  4th  September,  1800.    Adami*f  Woiki,  is.  80. 
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teao^rceB.  As  to  the  alleged  want  of  means,  it  was  diown 
in  the  ooune  of  the  debate,  that  the  total  deficit  to  be 
nipplied  would  be  less  than  four  millions  of  dollars,  while 
the  revenue  had  increased  in  five  years  more  than  one« 
fifth  in  amount ;  and  as  t<0  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
burthen,  the  population  was  nearly  six  millions,  the  rev<^ 
enue  nine  and  an  half.  Was  a  tax  of  less  than  a  dollar 
and  two*thirds  on  each  individual  a  reason  for  abandon- 
ing  the  defence  of  the  country  7  With  a  system  of  finance 
so  efficacious,  was  the  apprehension  of  incurring  a  debt 
of  twenty  millions  to  be  indulged  at  such  a  moment  1 
This  would  be  the  price  at  which  they  would  buy  the 
honor  and  safety  of  their  country,  the  protection  of  their 
flag,  and  the  security  of  their  national  rights.  The  reso- 
lution was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one-fifth  of  the 
House. 

A  motion  to  amend  the  Sedition  act  was  also  rejected 
by  a  large  majority,  for  the  reason,  that  it  would  recog- 
nixe  the  principles  of  the  common  law  as  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.* 

No  motive  was  believed  any  longer  to  exist,  in  the 
view  of  the  opposition,  for  conciliating  the  President. 
It  was  resolved  to  inflict  upon  him  an  early  and  an  imme- 
dicable wound.  Two  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the 
House  by  Edward  Livingston,  which  gave  rise  to  a  vehe- 
ment acrimonious  debate.  The  first  of  these  was,  that 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  carrying  into  eflTect  the 
twenty-seventh  article  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
The  other  called  on  the  President  to  lay  before  the  House 
the  requisition  for  the  surrender  and  other  papers  relating 
to  the  apprehension  and  delivery  of  a  person  named 
**  Robbins,''  under  that  article  of  the  treaty. 

*  Jeffenon  to  Edmimd  Randolph.    JeffiBnonU  Works,  iii  4S6. 
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The  motive  to  these  resoiutions  was  stated  by  the 
mover  at  much  length — ''That  by  a  recent  construction 
of  this  article,  any  person,  even  a  citizen  of  the  United 
StateSf  on  the  requisition  of  a  foreign  power  to  whom  he 
might  have  made  himself  obnoxious,  being  charged  with 
•a  supposed  criine,  said  to  be  committed  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, or  even  on  the  high  seas  under  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  our  own  courts,  might  be  torn  from  his  country, 
connections:  and  friends,  dragged  to  a  distant  land,  and 
there  fall  an  unprotected  sacrifice  to  the  political  bigotry 
of  a  prejudiced  Court,  or  the  stern  unrelenting  severity 
of  a  military  tribunal.  He  might  suffer  this,  in  defiance 
of  the  Constitutional  provision  which  assured  to  him  the 
intervention  of  one  jury  to  charge,  and  of  another  to  con- 
vict him  of  a  crime.  A  letter,  he  said,  was  written  by  an 
officer  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  Executive  depart- 
ments to  a  Judge,  advising  him  how  to  act  in  a  judicial 
case,  arimng  under  that  article ;  and  this  advice  proceeded 
from  the  President.''  On  a  subsequent  day,  a  resolution 
was  offered,  declaring  that  the  conduct  of  the  Executive 
in  relation  to  this  transaction  was  conformable  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  Government,  as  prescribed  by  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain. 

A  committee  of  the  whole  House  reported,  that  the 
decision  of  the  questions  raised  in  this  case  was  a  danger- 
ous interference  of  the  Executive  ;  and  that  the  compli- 
ance of  the  Judge  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  Constitutional 
independence  of  the  judicial  power,  and  exposed  the  ad- 
ministration of  it  to  suspicion  and  reproach. 

These  questions  arose  upon  a  proceeding  before  the 
District  Court  of  South  Carolina  for  the  delivery. to  the 
British  Consul,  of  a  person  charged  with  a  murder  com- 
mitted on  board  a  British  frigate,  whose  name  was 
''Nash,"  but  who  had  assumed  that  of  ''Robbins."    It 
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was  there  opposed,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  an  Amer- 
ican citiien,  and  therefore  entitled  to  be  tried  by  this 
coentry  ;  and  that  the  offence  was  committed  on  the  high 
seas  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The 
Judge  decided,  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  he  was  an 
American  citizen  or  not ;  that  he  was  equally  within  the 
purview  of  the  treaty,  and  ordered  him  to  be  delivered 
up.  He  was  tried,  convicted  of  piracy  and  murder,  and 
was  executed. 

The  delivery  of  this  criminal  to  his  own  government 
had  been  a  theme  of  the  most  violent  denunciations  against 
the  President.  His  interposition  was  charged  in  the 
Democratic  papers  as  an  offence  against  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  a  violation  of  judicial  independence ;  a  heartless, 
cruel,  and  unauthorised  sacrifice  of  an  American  citizen 
to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  natural  enemy  of  this  coun- 
try. And,  adopting  the  language  of  popular  clamor,  it 
was,  in  this  form,  now  attempted  to  be  made  the  ground 
of  legislative  inculpation. 

The  great  jurists  of  Europe  had  declared  it  to  be  a 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  every  State  is  bound 
to  deny  an  asylum  to  criminals,  and  upon  application  and 
due  examination,  to  surrender  the  fugitive  to  the  foreign 
State  where  the  crime  was  committed.  At  early  periods 
of  European  history,  stipulations  had  been  made  by  treaty 
for  the  mutual  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice.  The 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  contained  such  a  stipulation. 
The  President  had  only  fulfilled  the  obligations  that  treaty 
imposed  upon  him. 

Gallatin  supported*  the  criminating  resolution  at  great 
length.  He  was  replied  to  by  Marshall,  in  a  speech  which 
exhibited  his  commanding  powers.    A  motion  was  then 

•  MtfohS. 
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made  to  discharge  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 
It  passed^  but  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  violence 
of  political  feeling,  notwithstanding  conclusive  evidence 
had  been  presented  to  them  of  the  falsity  of  the  oath  of 
the  culprit  as  to  the  country  of  his  nativity,  that  all  but 
four  members  of  the  opposition  voted  in  favor  of  this 
groundless  censure  of  the  President.  To  keep  up  the 
popular  sympathies,  it  was  publicly  proposed,  that  a 
monument  should  be  erected  in  honor  of  a  man  proven 
guilty  of  murder,  perjury  and  piracy. 

During  these  discussions,  a  resolution  was  brought 
forward  to  district  the  several  States  for  the  choice  of 
electors  of  President,  and  of  members  of  Congress.  A 
bill  was  also  introduced  for  the  appointment  of  Admirals 
in  the  navy,  and  an  act  creating  a  Military  Academy. 
Neither  of  these  measures  was  adopted.  The  subject  of 
a  Military  Academy  was  again  brought  forward  in  the 
succeeding  year,  when  the  resolution  to  reduce  the  army 
defeated  it.  But  the  year  after,  the  bill  **  fixing  the  mili- 
tary establishment,'^  carried  into  effect  Hamilton's  propo- 
sal to  form  of  the  Artillerists  and  Engineers  each  a  dis- 
tinct corps.  The  Engineer  corps  was  to  be  stationed  at 
Wbst  Point  to  constitute  a  Military  Academy,  of  which 
the  senior  officer  was  to  be  superintendent. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  eight,  in  despite  of  his  pre- 
vious opinion  that  the  measure  was  unconstitutional,  Jef- 
ferson recommended  an  increase  of  the  number  of  cadets 
and  the  transfer  of  the  Academy  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, which  probably  would  have  been  fatal  to  it.  A  law 
was  then  enacted  for  this  increase  of  cadets,  but  it  did  not 
attach  them  to  the  Academy  nor  provide  for  their  instruc- 
tion. The  inefficiency  of  the  institution  continued.  Two 
years  after,  Madison,  who  had  also  opposed  the  measure, 
when  proposed  by  Hamilton,  advised  it,  which  advice  he 
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repeated  the  fbliownig  year,  when  on  the  eve  of  a  war^ 
an  act  passed  fixing  the  number  of  cadets,  and  creating 
three  professorships. 

After  the  incidents  of  this  war  had  shown  the  neces* 
sky  of  military  instruction,  and  how  much  the  public  in- 
terests had  suffered  from  the  defeat  of  the  early  adrances 
to  this  object,  this  Institution,  under  happy  auspices,*  com- 
menced its  career  of  usefulness.  The  regulations  for  its 
government  previously  matured  were  introduced,  without 
change,  in  the  ^ army  regulations'*  subsequently  framed 
by  Winfield  Scott.  The  wasting  war  in  Florida,  and  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  by  this  distinguished  soldier,  this  true 
patriot  and  accomplished  citixen,  are  the  best  oommenta* 
ries  on  its  value. 

The  failure  of  the  bills  for  the  improvement  of  the 
naval  and  military  arms  of  the  government  was  the  result 
of  the  conflict  of  parties.  But  a  law  was  now  enacted, 
not^of  a  party  character,  which  had  been  frequently  a 
subject  of  consideration — of  great  importance  in  a  com- 
mercial community.  It  was  an  act  for  the  relief  of  bank- 
rupts. This  salutary  and  humane  statute  was  violently 
exposed.  It  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  only 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker. 

Another  act,  still  more  demanded  by  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, was  passed,  providing  for  the  discharge  of  insol- 
vents held  under  judgments  in  the  Federal  Courts.  It 
was  the  prelude  to  the  policy  which  has  repealed  the  laws 
authorizing  imprisonment  for  debt. 

A  bill  was  likewise  offered  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Judiciary  system  of  the  United  States,  which  had  been 
found  inadequate  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  pro- 

•  Colonel  Thayer  wm  appointod  Supotintendeiit  July  17, 1817.     '*W§- 
Umj  of  Weft  Point  hj  Rofwell  Puk." 
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doctive  of  great  inconvenience.  This  bill  proposed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  five,  and  to  confine  their  duties  to  those  of  that  Court; 
to  increase  the  number  of  Circuit  Courts,  and  to  appoint 
a  distinct  corps  of  Circuit  Judges.  It  did  not  at  this  time 
become  a  law. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  American  Commissioners  had  reached  Paris  early  in 
March.  Another  revolution  had  placed  Bonaparte  at  the 
head  of  the  French  government.  His  general  policy  had 
assumed,  for  the  moment,  a  pacific  character ;  and  by 
various  acts,  he  evinced  a  disposition  to  enter  into  ami- 
cable relations  with  this  country.  The  envoys  were  re* 
ceived  with  ostentatious  respect ;  and  three  Commission- 
ers were  appointed  to  treat  with  them,  one  of  whom  was 
a  brother  of  the  First  Consul.  The  vessels  improperly 
detained  had  been  released,  and  the  mdestations  of  com« 
merce  were  rare. 

Should  these  indications  be  delusive,  his  disasters  in 
Egypt,  it  was  believed,  would  deter  Bonaparte  from  an 
invasion  of  this  country ;  and,  in  case  the  government  of 
France  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins,  much 
time  must  elapse  before  they  would  be  able  to  renew 
hostilities.  Justified  by  these  circumstances,  the  Feder- 
alists, who  had  been  charged  with  sinister  designs  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  army,  seized  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity to  discharge  it.  A  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the 
President  to  disband  it  as  soon  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  sit- 
uation of  aflfairs  between  the  United  States  and  France 
should  render  it  advisable. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  May  Congress  adjourned. 

After  his  return  from  Philadelphia,  Hamilton's  military 
engagements  became  comparatively  light. 

His  correspondence  with  the  War  Department  was 
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frequent,  but  its  topics  were  of  minor  importance ;  and 
the  only  feature  of  it  which  merits  attention  is  the  evi- 
dence it  gives  of  his  constant  habit  of  applying  to  each 
question  of  magnitude  which  arose,  some  great  leading 
principle,  evincing  his  cast  of  mind. 

Letters  to  him  from  Lafayette  announcing  the  in- 
tended mission  of  Bemadotte  to  the  United  States,  whom 
he  describes  as  joining  ^  to  high  and  brilliant  abilities^  one 
of  the  most  civic,  generous,  and  candid  hearts,"  had  pre- 
pared him  to  expect  a  termination  of  the  controversy 
with  France.  Though  he  saw  hb  short  military  career 
approaching  its  end,  no  relaxation  is  seen  in  his  perform- 
ance of  its  duties.  To  the  last  moment  of  it,  is  to  be  ob- 
served a  constant  and  close  supervision  of  the  economy 
of  the  establishment,  and  a  vigilant  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  army.  The  proper  distribution  of  magazines  for 
its  supply,  the  conduct  of  the  recruiting  service,  the  pro- 
priety of  indemnifying  the  officers  for  injuries  sustained 
in  the  execution  of  their  duties^  were  among  the  objects 
of  his  care.  He  was  also,  it  appears,  still  pursuing  his 
inquiries  in  relation  to  the  system  of  tactics  he  had  been 
employed  in  framing. 

He  was  nevertheless  now  enabled  actively  to  resume 
his  engagements  at  the  Bar,  and  again  added  largely  to 
his  fame  by  frequent  and  signal  triumphs  of  eloquence. 

Amid  all  his  labors,  the  political  condition  of  the  coun- 
try had  the  commanding  place  in  his  mind.  The  conduct 
of  the  President  had  discouraged  and  divided  the  Federal- 
bts ;  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  in  order  to  continue 
their  ascendency,  was  extremely  difficult. 

The  supporters  of  Adams  were  now  ostentatiously 
claiming  for  him  the  merit  of  pacific  counsels.  Sentiments 
which,  a  short  time  before,  were  lauded  as  becoming  an 
injured  and   insulted   people — sentiments  he  had  been 
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most  loud  in  exciting,  were  denounced  as  indicating  a 
passion  for  war,  as  springing  from  factious  motives  to  re* 
tain  an  influence  over  the  nation,  and  to  promote  the  suc^ 
cess  of  a  rival  candidate. 

The  tone  of  public  feeling  became  daily  weaker,  and 
jealousy  succeeded  to  the  confidence,  which  had  been  re- 
posed in  the  far-sighted  and  elevated  men  who  founded, 
and  were  yet  sustaining  the  government.  Nor  can  this 
be  a  source  of  surprise.  The  remembrance  of  past  ser^ 
vices  is  short.  The  party  of  the  selfish,  and  timid,  and 
wavering,  is  not  small. 

As  the  aggressions  on  the  American  commerce  be- 
came infrequent,  the  popular  indignation  towards  France 
rapidly  subsided,  and  her  recent  indignities  were  almost 
forgotten.  The  Democratic  leaders  seized  upon  this  in- 
terval of  relaxation  in  the  public  mind,  asserted  that  the 
apprehensions  of  danger  from  that  colossal  power,  had 
been  artificially  stimulated ;  denied  that  the  hostile  atti- 
tude of  this  country  had  influenced  her  counsels ;  and 
insisted,  that  whatever  of  evil  the  nation  had  suffered  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  errors  and  crimes  of  the  administra* 
tion. 

Peace,  the  preservation  of  State  rights,  "  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  an  economical 
government,"  were  claimed  to  be  the  interests  espoused  by 
them  as  opposed  to  standing  armies,  paper  systems,  war, 
and  political  connections  with  foreign  nations,"  which  it  was 
asserted  the  Federalists  had  uniformly  supported.*  Their 
principles,  JeflTerson  alleged,  **  go  directly  to  a  change  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  to  sink  the  State  governments, 
consolidate  them  into  one,  and  monarchize  that."  ^  The 
enemies  of  our  Constitution^^^  he  wrote,  "are  preparing  a 

*  Jeflenon  to  Qranger.    Worki^  iy.  880. 
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fearful  operation,  and  the  dissensions  in  this  State  are  too 
likely  to  bring  things  to  the  situation  they  wish,  when  our 
Bonaparte,  surrounded  by  his  comrades  in  arms,  may  step 
in  to  give  us  political  salvation  in  his  way.^  These 
charges,  utterly  groundless  as  this  narrative  has  proved 
them  to  be,  were  industriously  propagated,  and  exten- 
sively believed. 

The  Federalists  appealed  in  their  vindications  to  the 
understandings  of  the  people,  and* conjured  them  calmly 
to  review  each  of  the  series  of  their  measures,  which  had 
io  much  elevated  the  character  and  promoted  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Republic.  The  Democrats  addressed  the 
evil  passions  of  the  people,  affrighting  their  imaginations 
with  apprehensions  of  the  future,  and  presented  to  them, 
as  the  only  refuge^  a  change  of  rulers.  Real  blessings 
were  in  one  scale— -ideal  injuries  in  the  other.  Change  is 
always  popular.    The  contest  was  hopeless. 
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Latb  in  February,  Hamilton  wrote  to  Sedgewick,  **  When 
will  Congress  probably  adjourn  7  Will  any  thing  be  set* 
tied  as  to  a  certain  election  t  I  observe  more  and  more, 
that  by  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  some,  the  miserliness  of 
others,  and  the  concurring  influence  of  all  foreign  powerSf 
America,  if  she  attains  to  greatness,  must  creep  to  it 
Will  it  be  so  T  Slow  and  sure  is  no  bad  maxim.  Snails 
are  a  wise  generation.'^ 

In  this  discouraging  state  of  things,  it  is  interesting  to 
advert  to  a  private  letter  of  Hamilton,  exhibiting  the  state 
of  his  mind.  His  old  comrade  of  the  Revolution,  Colonel 
Henry  Lee,  wrote  to  him  from  Congress :  * 

*^  It  gives  me  pain  to  find  you  so  despondent  Certainly  you  can- 
not regard  the  calumnies  of  your  enemies.  This  to  them  would  be 
high  gratification.  Nor  ought  you  to  despond  of  your  country.  We 
hare  heretofore  prospered,  when  surrounded  by  infinitely  greater  diffi- 
culties, in  contributing  to  which  prosperity  no  man  alive  has  done  more 
than  yourself  Be,  then,  more  like  yourself  and  resist  to  victory,  all 
your  foes." 

Hamilton  immediately  answered : 

Ton  have  mistaken  a  little  obseryation  in  my  last  Bdieve  me^ 
that  I  feel  no  despondency  of  any  sort    As  to  the  country,  it  is  too 

*  Mardi  5, 180a 
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joong  and  Tigorons  to  be  qnadced  out  of  its  politioal  health ;  and  as  to 
myseU^  I  fed  that  I  stand  on  ground,  whidi,  sooner  or  hter,  will  eDsnra 
me  a  triumph  oyer  all  mj  enemies.  Bat,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  not 
whoUj  insensiblo  of  the  ii^ostioe  which  I  from  time  to  time  ezperi- 
eooe  i  and  of  which,  in  m j  opinion,  I  am  this  moment  the  yictim. 
Perfai^M  m J  sensibility  is  the  effect  of  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  my 
aenioes  to  the  United  States ;  bat  on  such  a  sabject  a  man  will  jadge 
for  himself;  and,  if  he  is  misled  by  hb  yanity,  he  mast  be  content  with 
the  mortifications  to  which  it  exposes  him.  In  no  erent,  howeyer,  will 
any  displeasore  I  may  feel,  be  at  war  with  the  pohlie  interest.  ThiSi 
in  my  eyes,  is  sacred." 

No  concert  as  to  the  future  was  formed  by  the  Feder- 
alists, indeed,  a  concert  at  this  moment,  wiH  appear  from 
subsequent  occurrences  to  have  been  impracticable.  In 
the  mean  time,  every  eye  was  directed  to  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Jefferson  had  written  to  Monroe, 

^all  will  depend  on  the  city  election,*  which  is  of  twelve  members. 
At  present  there  would  be  no  doabt  of  our  carr3ring  our  ticket  there ; 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  time  for  any  events  arising  to  change  that 
disposition.  There  is,  therefore,  the  host  prospect  possible,  of  a  great 
and  decided  mi^rity  on  a  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses.  They  are  so 
confident  of  this,  that  the  BepaUioan  party  there,  will  not  eon$tnt  to 
elect  either  by  districts  or  a  general  ticket  Thty  ehoo$6  to  do  U  hf 
their  legislature  I  ^ 

After  alluding  to  the  prospects  in  New  Jersey,  he 
added, 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought,  I  ought  in  delicacy  to  be  silent  on  this 
sul^ect  But  you,  who  know  me,  know  that  my  priyate  gratifications 
would  be  most  indulged  by  that  issue  which  should  leaye  me  most  at 
home.  If  any  thing  supersedes  this  propensity,  it  is  merely  the  de* 
sire  to  see  this  Government  brought  back  to  its  republican  princi- 
ples."    He  subsequently  wrote  to  Madison,  <*  the  event  depends  on  the 

•  Ci^ofNewYoifc 
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Ihne  middle  SUtM  before  mentioiied,"— Pennsyhranifty  New  Jersey; 
and  New  York— *' as  to  tbem,  PennaylYaiiia  passes  no  law  for  an  elety 
tkm  at  the  present  session.  They  confide,  that  the  next  election  gi^es 
a  decided  mi^rity  in  the  two  Houses,  when  joined  together-— McKean, 
therefore,  intends  to  call  the  legislature  to  meet  immediately  after  the 
new  election,  to  appoint  electon  themsehetJ^^ — **In  New  York  all  de- 
pends on  the  city  election.'' — ^  If  the  city  election  of  New  York  is  in 
ikvor  of  the  Republican  tidcet,  the  issue  will  be  Republican.  If  the 
Jederal  ticket  for  the  city  prevails,  the  probalMlities  will  be  in  ihTor  of 
a  Federal  issne.  The  election  being  in  April,  it  becomes  an  oarly  and 
iidere$ting  oljecU  Burr,  Liyingston,  Ac,  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 
erent" 

To  secure  the  vote  of  New  York  had  been  the  ohief 
object  of  Burr's  exertions.  Disliked  by  the  Livingstons 
as  a  person  neither  to  be  persuaded,  nor  controlled,-^ 
hated  by  Clinton,  for  aspiring  to  be  a  competitor  in  his 
career  of  ambition, — contemned,  distrusted,  and  feared 
by  bothy  Burr  had  an  embarrassing  part  to  play.  But 
this  was  an  incentive  to  his  exertions.  While  it  gratified 
his  love  of  intrigue,  it  flattered  his  busy  vanity,  and  prom- 
ised a  double  triumph  to  his  ambition  and  to  his  hate. 
Under  his  personal  supervision,  the  city  was  divided  into 
districts  and  sections.  The  name  of  every  resident  was 
enrolled,  his  politics  designated,  the  influences  to  bear 
upon  him  sought  out.  Committees  and  sub-committees 
organized  for  these  purposes  were  put  vh  motion.  Ob- 
scure men,  of  inferior  place,  were  cultivated  to  a  new  im- 
portance. Young  men  of  the  Federal  party,  disgusted 
with  Adams,  were  courted.  His  residence  became  their 
rendezvous.  Their  self-consequence  was  flattered,  their 
hopes  of  preferment  encouraged  ;  and,  from  amid  wine 
and  wassail,  they  went  forth  to  do  the  biddings  of  an  un- 
scrupulous, dexterous  juggler. 

With  all  these  efforts,  it  was  still  manifest,  that  success 
could  only  be  secured  by  conciliating  the  two  great  sec- 
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tions  of  the  Democratic  party.  To  the  concurrence  of 
the  Democratic  branch  of  the  Livingstons,  in  his  views, 
strong  inducements  might  be  held  out,  if  found  indispen- 
sable, in  the  promise  of  office  ;  but  Clinton  stood  in  a  dif- 
ferent position.  Comparing  his  pretensions  to  the  Presi- 
dency with  those  of  either  candidate,  the  late  Governor 
could  see  no  reason  why  he  should  be  postponed ;  for 
who  had  been  more  hostile  to  the  adoption  of  the  Consti^ 
tution  T  Contrasted  with  his  ancient  claims,  he  regarded 
Burr  as  a  mere  fledgling.  As  to  Jefferson,  his  strong 
practical  sense  did  not  conceal  its  distrust  and  utter  con- 
tempt of  him.  His  co-operation  with  either  aspirant  m- 
volved  a  postponement,  if  not  a  sacrifice,  of  his  own  in- 
terests ;  yet  how  could  it  be  withheld  in  this  great  con- 
test, without  a  total  abandonment  by  his  party  T 

To  succeed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  was  important 
to  form  a  ticket  which  would  satisfy  every  dissenter  from 
Federalism  ;  Brockholst  Livingston  was  selected  to  please 
one  section  ;  Clinton's  name  was  necessary*  to  blind  or 
pacify  the  mass.  To  avoid  the  odium  his  own  nomination 
would  excite,  and,  in  order  ^that  he  might  be  free  to  act 
at  the  polls  during  the  election,**!  Burr  was  content  to 
place  on  it  a  few  persons  devoted  to  his  interests.  The 
ticket  was  completed  by  the  union  with  these,  of  Gates, 

*  Davis's  Life  of  Burr,  !L  58.  *'  No  terms  can  gire  a  oorreet  idea  of  the 
•oenes  between  Goremor  Clinton  and  VbiB  sab-oommittet*,  (composed  in  part  of 
Swrr,  DavtM  and  SwartwoMtf)  for  thej  had  an  interriew  with  liim  on  tkrei  di/- 
ferent  dagft.  He  neyer  did  consent  to  stand,  bnt  pledged  himself  that  he  would 
publish  nothing  in  the  new^apert,  reserving  to  himself  the  right,  which  he 
•nbseqnently  exercised,  of  stating  in  oooTersatioD,  that  his  name  was  nssd 
without  his  aathoritj  or  permission.  Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  bnt  for  the 
matchless  perseverance  of  Colonel  Bnrr,  the  ticket,  as  it  stood,  never  could 
have  been  fbrmed,  and  when  fonned  would  have  been  broken  xxp ;  and  the  le- 
pnbliean  party  discomfited  and  beaten." 

t  Davii^s  life  of  Bnrr,  ii  68. 
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then  in  his  dotage,  and  of  others  who  would  not  resist  his 
mandates.  Lest  his  personal  influence  should  be  lost,  he 
was  to  be  chosen  to  the  Assembly  by  the  votes  of  an  in- 
terior county. 

The  vast  importance  of  this  election  called  forth  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  the  Federalists.  Those  of  Hamil- 
ton were  unremitted.  He  often  was  present  at  the  min- 
gled assemblages  of  the  people,  and  addressed  them  with 
ardent  advice  and  expostulation ;  but  the  efforts  of  his 
eloquence  and  his  personal  popularity  were  vain.  Adams 
had  stricken  the  fatal  blow.  The  Federal  party  was 
doomed  to  defeat.  * 

It  is  related,  as  an  evidence  of  the  power  of  Hamil- 
ton's appeals,  that  on  one  occasion  a  sturdy  opponent 
rushed  from  the  room  where  he  was  speaking,  exclaimmg, 
^  Let  me  out !  let  me  out !  That  man  will  make  me  be- 
lieve any  thing ! "  With  a  clearer  conviction  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  contest,  another  coolly  observed,  **  General, 
our  votes  are  stronger  than  your  words." 

While  on  the  way  to  his  country  seat,  Hamilton  ap- 
peared at  one  of  the  polls  on  horseback.  He  was  imme- 
diately assailed  by  the  rabble,  and  scurrilous  handbills 
were  thrown  in  his  face.  A  stout  rough  man  in  a  carter's 
frock  stepped  up,  and  begged  him  to  retire,  as  his  appear- 
ing there  on  horseback  was  very  offensive ;  and  the  ex- 
citement being  great,  he  was  exposed  to  personal  violence. 
Hamilton  thanked  him  for  his  interposition,  but  declined 
his  advice,  observing  that  ^  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  at- 
tend the  polls  as  any  man,  and  must  be  permitted  to  do  it 
in  the  mode  most  agreeable  to  himself.**    **  Well,"  was 

•  "The  admlnUtntion  of  John  Admmi,'*  Cal)Ot  wrote,  four  dajs  after  iho 
enrojt  eefled,  '^io  moob  extoDed,  will  end  by  ibe  trenefer  of  the  powers  of 
goremmcnt  to  the  rhral  peity.*    Gibbi^  !L  287. 
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the  reply»  **  Generalt  do  as  you  please  ;  I  differ  with  yoa 
in  politics,  but  Fll  stick  by  you  as  long  as  I  have  a  drop 
of  blood  in  my  body.**  "  Thank  you/'  Hamilton  answered 
with  a  smile  to  him  ;  then  taking  off  his  hat  and  bowing 
to  the  people,  he  said,  aloud,  *'  I  never  turned  my  back 
upon  my  enemy,  and  certainly  will  not  flee  from  my 
friends"  The  effect  was  electric.  In  an  instant  '^  Three 
cheers  for  General  Hamilton"  burst  from  the  tumultoons 
crowd.  He  dismounted  to  advance  to  the  ballot  boxes, 
when  he  was  taken  from  the  ground  and  borne  to  the 
poll  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  He  again  addressed 
them  a  few  words,  was  again  greeted  with  cheers,  and 
having  deposited  his  ballot,  rode  quietly  from  the  mob. 
What  limits  would  there  have  been  to  the  power  of  such 
a  man,  had  he  condescended  to  become  a  demagogue? 
Aow  painful  must  have  been  his  reflections  on  the  insta* 
bility  of  the  populace  T 

The  Democratic  ticket  succeeded.  Hamilton  imme* 
diately*  wrote  to  Sedgewick : 

'*  Tou  have  heard  of  the  loss  of  our  election  in  the  dty  of  New 
York.  This  renders  it  too  probable  that  the  electon  of  President 
fit>m  this  State  will  be  anti-FederaL  If  so,  the  policy  whidi  I  was 
desirous  of  pursuing  at  the  last  election  is  now  recommended  by  mo- 
tiyes  of  additional  cogency.  To  support  Adams  and  Pinchney  equally 
is  the  only  thmg  that  can  possibly  saye  us  from  the  fangs  of  Jefferson. 
It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  Federalists  should  not  separate  with- 
out coming  to  a  distinct  and  solemn  concert  to  pursue  this  course  bona 
JUs.  Pray,  attend  to  this,  and  let  me  speedily  hear  from  you  that  it 
is  done." 

This  concert  was  entered  into.  It  was  ^*  a  compromise 
which  contemplated  Adams  as  President,  but  liable  to  be 
superseded  by  Pinchney^  from  the  nature  of  the  election," 

•  Hay  4. 
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in  which  those  '^who  would  think  it  by  no  meant  propi* 
tions  to  the  national  welfare  that  Adams  should  be  re* 
elected^  yield  lo  the  superior  consideration  of  tmtotiy  by 
which  alone  Jefferson  can  be  kept  oot,"  and  Adams  or 
Pinckney  elected — those  averse  to  Adams  ^^  giving  him  all 
their  support  upon  the  just  expecUUwn  of  a  similar  sup^ 
port  to  Pinckney  from  those  who  prefer  Adams."  * 

A  letter  from  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives informed  Hamilton^  that  a  meeting  of  the  Federal 
members  of  that  body  had  been  held  on  the  third  of  May, 
who  urged  that  Jay,  the  Crovemor  of  New  York,  should 
be  advised  to  convene  its  legislature,  in  order  to  enacts  a 
law  authorizing  the  choice  of  the  electors  of  President, 
directly  by  the  people  of  that  State.  Hamilton  answered 
on  the  eighth  of  that  month : 

"I  thank  jon,  mj  dear  sir,  for  yoar  letter  of  the  fifth  mstaat 
which  was  reoeired  yesterday.  The  measure  yon  mention  has  heen 
attempted,  hat  without  much  hope  of  suooess.^' — ^  Our  accounts  from 
the  Northward,  apparently  authentic,  give  us  the  strong  hope  of  still 
haying  a  minority  in  our  legislature.  But  he  this  as  it  may,  our  wel- 
fare depends  absolutely  on  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  plan  which  lias 
been  adopted.  New  York,  if  Federal,  will  not  not  go  for  Mr.  Adams, 
unless  there  shall  be  as  firm  a  pledge  as  the  nature  of  this  thing  will 
admit,  that  Mr.  Pinckney  will  be  equaUy  suiqported  in  the  Northern 
States."! 

It  has  been  perceived,  that  Hamilton  had,  in  his  plan 
of  a  Constitution,  provided,  that  the  election  of  President 
should  be  made  by  electors  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  each 
State,  having  prescribed  qualifications.  In  his  comments 
on  this  part  of  the  Constitution,  after  approving  the  pro- 
vision by  which  the  right  of  making  a  choice  of  President 

•  Cabot  to  Hamilton.    Hamiltoii*0  Woiki,  vi.  45S. 
t  Hamilton*!  Works,  tl  440. 
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was  committed^  **  not  to  any  pre-established  body,  but  to 
men  chocien  by  the  people  for  the  special  purpose^  and  at 
the  particular  conjuncture,**  he  observed,  **  nothing  more 
was  to  be  desired,  than  that  every  practicable  obstacle 
should  be  opposed  to  cabal,  intrigue  and  corruption.** 
**  These  most  deadly  adversaries  of  Republican  govern- 
ment, might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  make  their 
approaches  from  more  than  one  quarter,  but  chiefly  from 
the  desire  in  foreign  powers  to  gain  an  improper  ascend- 
ant in  our  councils.  How  could  they  better  gratify  this  than 
by  raising  a  creature  of  their  own  to  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  Union  ?  But  the  Convention  have  guarded  against 
all  danger  of  this  sort,  with  the  most  provident  and  judi- 
cious attention.  They  have  not  made  the  appointment  of 
the  President  to  depend  on  pre-existing  bodies  of  men,  who 
might  be  tampered  with  beforehand  to  prostitute  their 
votes ;  but  they  have  referred  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
an  immediate  act  of  the  people  of  America,  to  be  exerted 
in  the  choice  of  persons  for  the  temporary  and  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  the  appointment.**  Thus,  it  is  seen,  that 
he  regarded  the  choice  of  electors  by  a  State  legislature, 
a  pre-established  body^  not  ^  chosen  by  the  people  for  the 
special  purpose,  and  at  the  particular  conjuncture^  as  a 
mode  not  authorized  by,  but  which  would  defeat^  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Constitution.  In  this  view,  at  the  first  elec- 
tion of  President,  he  urged  that  the  electors  should  be 
chosen  by  the  citizens,  stating  that  this  **  was  a  privilege 
which  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.*'  He  had  also,  during  the  preceding 
year,  written  to  Van  Rensselaer,  the  Lieutenant-Gk>ver- 
nor,  on  this  subject.  An  efifort  in  conformity  with  these 
views,  it  is  seen,  had  recently  been  made  in  Congress  to 
provide  for  districting  the  States  for  the  express  purpose 
of  choosing  electors  of  President,  and  had  been  defeated. 
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Hamilton  ^as  confirmed  in  his  conviction  of  its  impor- 
tance by  the  open  efforts  of  Adet,  the  French  Minister,  to 
operate  directly  on  the  election  of  Pennsylvania,  in  favor 
of  Jefferson,  and  by  the  ^cabals'*  and  "intrigues'*  which 
had  been  recently  successful  in  the  city  of  New  York — 
an  election  which  he  afterwards  deliberately  and  publicly 
asserted,  was  carried  by  **  a  porbion  votb.'' 

The  very  evils  against  which  the  Constitution  had 
sought  to  guard,  he  believed  were  menaced  in  their  most 
"deadly  "  form.  The  vote  of  the  city  of  New  York  was 
obtained  by  the  intrigues  of  one  of  the  candidates  for  t&e 
Presidency — that  candidate  openly  exerting  himself  at 
the  polls  to  produce  the  election  of  a  ticket  formed  by 
himself — that  candidate  elected  by  his  partisans  in  a 
remote  county,^  a  member  of  the  body  which  was  to  ap- 
point the  electors,  for  the  express  purpose  of  influencing 
its  vote — that  candidate,  a  man  who  had  been  dismissed 
the  circle  of  Washington — a  man  whom  he  had  refused, 
though  earnestly  solicited,  to  intrust  with  a  foreign  mis- 
rion,  and  who  was  subsequently  engaged  in  a  treasonable 
conspiracy  against  his  country. 

These  high  considerations  determined  Hamilton  to 
obey  the  request  which  had  been  communicated  to  him 
from  Philadelphia.  The  effort,  if  successful,  would  guard 
against  great  impending  evils.  It  would  fulfil  the  great 
end  he  had  sought,  when  aiding  to  found  the  Constitution, 
and  had  eloquently  approved  in  the  Federalist.f  "  The 
fabric  of  American  empire,**  he  there  said,  "  ought  to  rest 
on  the  solid  basis  of  the  conseiit  of  the  people.  The 
streams  of  national  power  ought  to  flow  immediately  from 

that    PURE    ORIGINAL    FOUIfTAUf    OF    ALL    LSOITIM ATS    AV- 


•  Onagt  Coonfy.  f  No.  32,  bj  A.  H. 
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In  conformity  to  the  wisl^s  of  bis  fiiencbi  at  Philadel- 
phia^  he  wrote  to  Governor  Jay,  on  the  seventh  of  May, 
the  day  he  received  their  communication : 

^  You  have  been  informed  of  the  loss  of  our  election  in  this  city. 
It  is  also  known,  that  we  hare  been  unfortunate  throughout  Long 
bland  and  in  Westchester.  Aoooffdingtothe  returns  hitherto,  itis  too 
probable  that  we  lose  our  Senators  for  this  distriot  The  moral  cer> 
taintj,  thereibre,  is,  that  there  will  be  an  anti-Federal  minority  in  the 
ensuing  l^slature,  and  the  very  high  probability  is,  that  this  will 
bring  Jefferson  into  the  chief  magistracy,  unless  it  be  preyented  bj  the 
measure  which  I  shall  now  submit  to  jour  consideration,  namely,  the 
fanmediate  calling  together  of  the  existing  legislature. 

^  I  am  aware  that  there  are  weighty  objections  to  the  measure,  but 
the  reasons  for  it  appear  to  me  to  outweigh  the  oljection&;  «nd  in 
times  like  these  in  which  we  live,  it  will  not  do  to  be  orer-scmpuloas. 
It  U  easy  to  $acr\fUe  the  etibeiantial  intereete  of  eoeiety  hy  a  strict  ad- 
kerenee  to  ordinary  rules.  In  obserring  this,  I  shall  not  be  supposed 
to  mean,  that  any  thing  ought  to  be  done  which  integrity  will  forbid, 
but  merely  that  the  scruples  of  delicacy  and  propriety,  as  relatire  to  a 
common  course  of  things,  ought  to  yield  to  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  crisis.  They  oug^t  not  to  hinder  the  taking  of  a  legal  and  eoi^ 
iMutunal  step  to  preyent  an  atheist  in  religion,  and  a  ftnatic  in  poli- 
tics, from  getting  possession  of  the  helm  of  state. 

'^  You,  sir,  know,  in  a  great  degree,  the  anti-Federal  party  $  but  I 
fear  you  do  not  know  them  as  well  as  I  do.  It  is  a  composition,  in- 
deed of  yery  incongruous  materials ;  but  all  tending  to  mischief— some 
of  them  to  the  oysBTHsow  of  the  GoysBincxNT,  by  stripping  it  of  its 
due  energies  $  others  of  them  to  a  RByoLunov,  sfter  the  manner  of 
BoNAPABTE.  I  speak  from  indubitable  facts,  not  from  conjectures  and 
inferences.  In  proportion  as  the  true  character  of  the  party  is  under- 
stood, is  the  force  of  the  considerations  which  urge  to  eyery  effort  to 
disappoint  it ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  ther^  is  a  yery  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  employ  the  means  in  our  power. 

**  The  calling  of  the  legislature  will  haye  for  its  object-^tho  ehoos- 
ing  of  electors  by  the  people  in  districts;  this  (as  Pennsylvania  will  do 
nothing)  will  ensure  a  majority  of  yotes  in  the  United  States  for  a  Fed- 
eral candidate.  The  measure  will  not  fail  to  be  approyed  by  all  the 
Federal  party  5  while  it  wiH,  no  doubt,  be  condemned  by  the  opposite. 
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As  to  its  mtomsK  Batme,  it  is  justified  by  unsqniTOOsl  ressons  of  pub* 
uc  8AFXTT.  The  reftSODsble  part  of  the  world  will,  I  beliere,  approye 
iL  They  will  see  it,  as  a  prooeeding  out  of  the  common  course ;  bnt 
warranted  by  the  particular  nature  of  the  crisis,  and  the  great  cause 
of  sodal  order. 

"  If  done,  the  tnotwe  ought  to  hefranily  awnoecL  In  your  commu- 
nication to  the  l^islature,  they  ou^t  to  be  told,  that  temporary  dr* 
comstances  had  rendered  it  probabk^  that,  without  their  interposi^on, 
the  Ezeeutiye  authority  of  the  general  government  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  hands  hostile  to  the  ^stem,  heretofore  pursued  with  so  much 
snooess ;  and  dangerous  to  the  peace,  happiness  and  order  of  the  coun- 
try ;  that^  under  this  imptessicm,  from  fiicts  conyincing  to  your  own 
ndnd,  you  had  thought  it  your  duty  to  giro  the  existing  legislature  an 
opportnni^  of  deliberating,  wheAer  it  would  not  be  proper  to  inter- 
pose, and  endeayor  to  preyent  so  great  an  evil  by  referring  the  choice 
of  electors  to  the  people  distributed  into  districts. 
.  *^  In  weighing  this  suggestion,  you  will  doubtless  beer  in  mind,  that 
popular  goyermnents  must  certainly  be  oyertumed ;  and,  while  they 
endure,  proye  engines  of  mischief,  if  one  parfy  will  call  to  its  aid  all 
the  resources  which  yice  can  give,  and  if  the  other  (howeyer  pressing 
'the  emergency)  ocmflnes  itself  within  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  dgUktxj 
and  decorum.  The  legislature  can  be  brought  together  in  three  weeks, 
so  that  there  will  be  full  time  for  the  object;  but  none  ought  to  be 
lost  Think  well,  my  dear  sir,  of  this  proposition ;  ai^;>reciate  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  the  crisis  ;  and  I  am  unusually  mistaken  in  my  yiew 
of  the  matter,  if  you  do  not  see  it  right  and  expedient  to  adopt  the 
measure.^' 

This  letter,  as  Hamilton  had  feared,  did  not  produce 
the  intended  effect.  The  issue  of  the  election  showed, 
had  this  measure  been  adopted, — that  it  would  have  been 
successftiL  The  immediate  and  remote  consequences 
of  that  election  are  proving  and  will  more  fully  prove, 
whether  Hamilton's  opinion  was  correct,  that  it  was  a 
measure  '^ justified  by  unequivocal  reasons  of  public  safe- 
ty," or  whether  the  refusal  of  Jay  was  not  a  "  sacrifice 
of  the  substantial  interests  of  society  by  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  ordinary  rules." 
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Having  made  this  effort,  Hamilton  again  addressed  hit 
correspondent  in  Congress,  renewing  his  advice  to  adhere 
to  the  policy,  the  departure  from  which  had  elevated  Jef- 
ferson to  the  second  office  in  the  government :  "^      V. ; 

^Were  I  to  detenmne,"  he  wrote,  "from  mj  own  obserrstioii,  I 
should  saj,  most  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  Federtl  psHf  con- 
sider Mr.  Adams,  as  a  very  unfit  and  inc^Mible  character.  For  my 
indlTidual  part,  my  mind  is  made  up.  I  will  never  more  he  reqtonsi- 
hle  for  him  bj  my  direct  snpport,  eten  though  the  eonsequence  should 
he  the  election  of  Jtffentm.  If  we  must  have  an  enemj  at  the  head 
of  the  go^mment,  let  it  be  one  whom  we  can  oppose,  and  for  whom 
we  are  not  responsible ;  who  will  not  inToWe  the  party  in  the  disgrace 
of  his  foolish  and  bad  measures.  Under  AdMm*  as  under  Jefferson, 
the  goTemment  will  sink. 

^  Tis  a  notable  expedient  for  keefmig  the  Fedenl  party  together,  to 
hare  at  the  head  of  it  a  man,  who  hates  and  is  despised  by  those  men 
of  it,  who,  in  times  past,  have  been  its  most  efficient  supporters.  If 
the  cause  is  to  be  samfloed  to  a  weak  and  penrerse  man,  I  withdraw 
from  the  party,  and  act  upon  my  own  ground ;  never,  certainly,  against 
my  principles,  but  in  puisoaace  of  them  in  my  own  way.  I  am  mis-* 
taken,  if  others  will  not  do  the  ssme.  The  only  way  to  prevent  a 
Altai  schism  is  to  support  Ckmeral  Pmdmey  in  good  earnest  If  I  can 
be  perfectly  satisfied,  that  Adams  and  Pinckney  will  be  upheld  in  the 
East  with  entire  good  faith ;  on  the  ground  of  conformity,  I  will,  wher- 
ever my  influence  may  extend,  pursue  the  same  pkn.  If  not^  I  will 
pursue  Mr.  Pinckney,  as  my  single  object.    Adieu."  * 

Immediately  after  Hamilton  had  announced  this  de« 
termination,  information  was  given  to  him  from  Philadel- 
phia of  an  occurrence  which  excited  general  surprise. 
Intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the  election  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  reached  the  seat  of  government,  on  the  third  of 
May.  Adams  now  first  became  fully  aware  of  the  perils 
of  his  situation,  and  awoke  from  the  illusion  into  which 
he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  beguiled,  that  the  success 

•  Hamilton's  Works.  tL  UL 
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of  the  mission  to  France  would  disann  bis  adversaries  and 
secure  his  re-election. 

The  same  fatal  policy,  he  had  before  adopted,  was 
now  again  resorted  to.  Well  knowing  that  the  vote  of 
New  York,  if  Federal,  would  be  swayed  by  Hamilton,  he 
did  not  dare  to  offend  it  by  an  open  rupture  with  those 
members  of  his  Cabinet  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Washington.  This  motive  no  longer  existing,  he  resolved 
to  dismiss  the  members  of  it  most  obnoxious  to  the  oppo- 
sition, with  circumstances  which  indicated  that  they  were 
sacrificed  as  a  peace-offering.*  It  was  a  compliance  with 
the  terms  held  out  to  him  by  the  Committee  of  Demo- 
cratic members,  who  called  upon  him,  previous  to  his  in- 
stituting the  mission  of  Murray ;  and  only  deferred,  to 
wait  the  course  of  events.  The  loss  of  the  election  in 
New  York  was  ascribed  by  him  to  Hamilton ;  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Federal  members  equally  to  support 
Adams  and  Pinckney  for  a  re-election,  known  to  have 
been  in  accordance  with  his  advice,  was  regarded  by  the 
President  as  an  act  of  disloyalty. 

The  dismissal  of  a  part  of  his  Cabinet  was  announced 
as  a  probable  event  in  a  circle  of  the  opposition,  before 
any  friend  of  the  Government  had  a  suspicion  of  it.t 
Neither  of  the  dismissed  ministers  had  given  any  new  or 
recent  pretext  for  this  dismission. 

Hamilton  observed : 

*^  A  primary  cause  of  the  state  of  things  which  led  to  this  evsnt 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  uogoTemable  temper  of  Mr.  Adams.  It  is  a 
fiict  that  he  is  often  liable  to  paroxysms  of  anger  which  deprive  him 

*  Haj  IS,  1800.  Sedgewiok  to  Hmmiltoii.  **Enrj  tormentiog  pM^on 
ranklea  in  the  bofom  of  lliat  weak  and  frantic  old  man;  and  I  baTe  good  lea- 
•Qo  fbr  beUering,  that  P.  and  McH.  haye  been  aacrifioed  at  peaoe-oObinga 
Would  to  HeaTon  joa  was  here,  bnt  it  li  too  late." 

t  Adminiftntlon  of  Waibington  uid  Adami^  ii.  868,  868. 
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of  self  (KMuniiid,  aad  prodooe  Terj  outrageous  behaTioiir  tothoM  wko 
i^proftch  him.  Most^  if  not  all,  his  ministers,  and  sertral  distill* 
gnished  members  of  congress  have  been  homiliated  by  the  effect  of 
these  gusts  of  passion.  This  yiolence  and  the  little  consideration  for 
them  which  was  implied  in  declining  to  consult  them,  had  occasioned 
great  dryness  between  the  President  and  his  ministers,  except  I  belieye 
the  Secretary  of  the  Kary.  The  neglect  was  of  course  most  poignant 
to  Mr.  Pickering  because  it  had  repeatedly  operated  in  matters  per- 
taining to  his  ofiBoe.  Nor  was  it  in  the  disposition  of  this  respeotable 
man,  justly  tenacious  of  his  own  dignity  and  independence,  to  practice 
condescensions  towards  an  imperious  chiet  Hence  the  breach  oon* 
stantly  grew  wider  and  wider,  till  a  separation  took  place. 

*'The  manner  of  the  dismission  was  abrupt  and  uncourteous;  ill 
suited  to  a  man,  who  in  different  stations,  had  merited  so  much  from 
his  country. 

^  Admitting  that  when  the  President  and  his  mim's^  had  gotten 
into  a  situation  thus  unpleasant,  a  separati<m  was  unsToidable;  s(^ 
as  ih&n  was  no  surmise  of  misconduct,  the  case  required  a  frank  polite- 
ness, not  an  uncouth  austerity." 

The  dismission  of  the  Secretary  at  War  took  place, 
two  days  after  the  loss  of  the  federal  ticket  in  New  York 
was  known  at  Philadelphia. 

^  It  was  declared,*'  Hamilton  relates,  *'  in  the  sequel  of  a  long  con- 
yersation  between  the  President  and  him  "  (Mc  Henry)  "  of  a  nature 
to  excite  alternately  pain  and  laughter ;  pain  for  the  weak  and  exces- 
sive indiscretions  of  a  Chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States ;  laugh- 
ter at  the  ludicrous  topics  which  constituted  chaigee  against  this  offi- 
cer. A  prominent  charge  was,  that  in  a  Report  to  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatiTes  he  had  eulogized  General  Washington  and  had -attempted  to 
eulogize  General  Hamilton^  which  was  adduced  as  one  proof  of  a  com- 
bination, in  which  the  Secretary  was  engaged,  to  depreciate  and  injure 
him,  the  President.  WonderfUl !  passing  wonderAil  1  that  an  eulogy 
of  the  dead  patriot  and  hero  of  the  admired  and  beloyed  Washington, 
consecrated  in  the  affections  and  reverence  of  his  country,  should,  in 
any  shape,  be  irksome  to  the  ears  of  his  successor ! 

*^  Singular,  also,  that  an  encomium  on  the  officer,  first  in  rank  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  appointed  and  continued  by  Mr.  Adams, 
should  in  his  eyes  have  been  a  crime  in  the  Head  <^  the  War  Depart- 
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mutif  and  that  it  ahoiild  be  neoeasaiy,  in  order  to  avert  his  displeas* 
nre,  to  obliterate  a  compliment  to  that  officer  from  an  official  re- 
port, 

'^  Another  principal  topic  of  accusation  was,  that  the  Secretary 
had,  with  the  other  ministers,  signed  the  joint  letter,  which  had  been 
addressed  to  the  President,  respecting  a  suspension  of  the  mission  to 
France.  It  was  ostentatiously  asked,  how  he  or  they  should  pretend 
to  know  any  thing  of  d^i>lomaUa  csffmn  ;  and  it  was  plainly  intimated^ 
that  it  was  presumption  in  them  to  have  intermeddled  in  such  affairs. 

^  A  Tariefy  of  thii^  equally  frirolous  and  outr6  passed.  By  way 
of  ^[Msode,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  distinguished  by  a  torrent  of  groBS 
personal  abuse ;  and  I  was  accused  of  having  contributed  to  the  loss 
of  the  election  in  New  York,*  out  of  ill  will  to  Mr.  Adams,  a  notable 
expedient  truly  for  giving  vent  to  my  ill  will.  Who  is  so  blind  as  not 
to  see,  that,  if  actuated  by  such  a  motive,  I  should  have  preferred  by 
the  •access  of  the  election,  to  have  seouied  the  dioice  of  electors  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  would  have  been  likely  to  co-operate  in  the 
views  by  which  I  was  governed  ?  To  those  who  have  not  had  oppor- 
tunities of  dosely  inspecting  the  weaknesses  of  Mr.  Adams's  character, 
the  detulB  of  this  extraordinary  interview  would  appear  incredible ;  but 
to  those  who  have  had  these  opportunities,  they  would  not  even  fur- 
nish an  occasion  of  surprise.  But  they  would  be  to  all  who  knew 
their  truth  irrefragable  proofr  of  his  unfitness  for  the  station  of  Chief 
magistrate. 

^  111  treatment  of  Mr.  McHenry  cannot  fiul  to  awaken  the  sympa- 
thy of  every  person  well  acquainted  with  him.  Sensible,  judicious, 
well  informed,  of  an  integrity  never  questioned,  of  a  temper,  which, 
though  firm,  in  the  support  of  prindples,  has  too  much  moderation  and 
amenity  to  ofiend  by  the  manner  of  doing  it, — I  dare  pronounce,  that 
he  never  gave  Mr.  Adams  cause  to  treat  him,  as  he  did,  with  unkind-i 
nesB.  K  Mr.  Adams  thought  that  the  execution  of  his  office  indicated 
a  want  of  the  peculiar  qualifications  required  for  it,  he  might  have  said 
•0  with  gentleness,  and  he  would  have  only  exercised  a  prerogative  in-> 
trusted  to  him  by  the  Constitution,  to  which  no  bbme  could  have  at* 
tached ;  but  it  was  unjustifiable  to  aggravate  the  deprivation  of  office 
by  humiliating  censures  and  bitter  reproaches."  t 

*  *'  New  York,"  said  AcUms,  **  if  one  of  the  DeFil's  inoompreheiiabilities.* 
t  James  McHeoiy  to  John  McHenry,  Kay  20, 1800.    **He  requested  to 
Vol.  VIL— 25 
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Certain  advices  of  the  lots  of  tbe  electoml  vote  of  the 
State  of  New  York  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  ninth  of 
May  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  Colonel  Picker- 
ing received  a  summons  to  resign ;  and  a  desire  was  ex< 
pressed  that  he  would,  himself,  name  the  day.  He  did 
not  incline  to  accept  this  offer.  Tbe  President,  after  the 
interval  of  Sunday,  demanded  his  answer.  It  was  sent 
with  an  intimation,  that  important  matters  would  render 
his  services  useful  in  the  office  for  a  short  defined  time. 
He  stated  the  effort  he  had  made  by  a  painful  self-denial 
'^to  secure  the  means  of  subsisting  his  family  a  few 
months  longer,  and  perhaps  of  transporting  them  to  the 
woods.''  ^  I  am  happy,"  he  added,  ^  that  I  now  have  this 
resource ;  and  that  those  roost  dear  to  me,  have  fortitude 
enough  to  look  at  the  scene  without  dismay,  and  even 
without  regret,**  but  ^that  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  resign.**  *    Within  an  hour  he  received  a  peremp- 

Me  me  on  the  5th  instant  Th«  bminoM  appeared  to  relate  to  the  appoint- 
ment of.a  PnrveTor,  and  to  diaembanrats  himaelf  from  ai^  engagement  on  that 
head.  This  settled,  he  took  np  other  tubjecti,  became  Indeoorons,  and  at 
times  ontrageona.  General  Washington  bad  saddled  him  with  three  Secreta- 
ries, Woloott,  Pickering,  and  myself.  I  had  not  appointed  a  gentleman  in 
North  Carolina,  the  only  elector  who  had  given  him  a  vote  in  that  State,  a 
captain  in  the  annj,  and  afterwards  had  him  appointed  a  Hentenant,  which  he 
refused.  I  had  biassed  General  Washington  to  place  Hamilton  on  his  list  of 
Mi^r-Generals,  before  Knox.  I  had  BULOOizto  Gkneral  Wasbihoton,  v 
MT  SEPOBT  TO  CoHGRBas,  and  had  attempted  In  the  same  report,  to  praise 
Hamilton.  In  short,  there  was  no  bounds  to  his  jealonsj.  I  had  done 
•othiDg  right.  I  had  advised  a  snq>ension  of  the  mission.  Eveiybodj 
blamed  me  for  my  oAoial  oondnet,  and  I  nrast  resign.  I  resigned  the  next 
momtng.  Mr.  Pidceiing  was  thrown  ont  a  fSrw  days  after.  Mr.  Woleott  ii 
retained  for  a  while,  only  because  he  (Mr.  Adams)  is  afraid  of  derangements 
in  the  afiiurs  of  the  Treasoiy." 

*  Timothy  Pickering  wrote  May  26, 1800,  to  a  fonner  Senator :  "  Ton 
hare  long  known  the  President's  hatred  of  me  and  its  causes.  You  will  par- 
ticularly reooUect  my  opposition  to  Colonel  Smith's "  (son-in-law  of  Adams) 
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tory  dMcharge*  One  of  the  offences  inpiited  to  him  by 
Adimw \^as»  that  he  ''was  jo devoted  an  idolater «f Ham* 
ytOn,.ihat  he  could  not  judge  impartially  of  the  senlimetit^ 
and  opinions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.*' 

The  day  after  the  dismissal  of  McHenry,  John  Mar- 
shall was  nominated  to  the  Senate,  as  Secretary  at  War, 
without  having  been  consulted  and  having  no  information 
that  McHenry  was  to  retire.  He  declined  the  office. 
Samuel  Dexter  was  appointeci  in  his  stead,  and  Marshall  * 
succeeded  Pickering. 

In  a  letter  of  Jefferson  to  Adams,  he  states : 

''I  well  remember  a  conversation  with  70a  in  the  morning  of  ike 
day  on  which  70a  nominated  to  the  Senate  a  substitute  for  Pickering, 
in  which  70U  expressed  %j%i$t  impatience  under  the  legacy  of  secreta- 
ries which  General  Washington  had  left  70U,'  and  whom  70U  seemed 
therefore  to  consider  as  under  public  protection." 

^  appointment  to  the  office  of  Brigadier  and  Ai^tant-General  in  1798,  fiw 
which  I  then  said,  the  Presidents  resentment  might  rise  high  enough  to  re- 
more  me;  and  last  winter,  for  that  and  other  instances  of  want  of  obseipiioas- 
ness  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  I  told  yon  my  removal  wndd  not  twrprisse  fiie,  and 
I  remember  jonr  answer,  that  he  dare  not  doit.  But,  as  jon  obsenre,  despair- 
ing of  a  re-election,  he  resolved  not  to  let  slip  the  opportnni^  otrtvenge.  At 
bag  manifested  his  wrath,  knowing  he  had  bnt  a  short  time.  Bnt,  as  mnch  as 
yon  know  him  to  be  influenced  by  the  vilest  passions^  yon  will  not  have  tap- 
posed,  that  his  late  measores  have  been  taken  in  concert  with  Mr.  Jefforson ! 
Yet  a  combination  of  circamstances,  independently  of  the  direct  declaration  of 
some  of  Jeftoon*s  party,  that  there  wu  a  eoaUiion,  place  it,  in  my  mind,  he- 
yond  a  doubt.  And  for  what  ?  tJnqnestionably  to  seoore  the  office  of  Yioe- 
Preddent  under  Jefibrson,  or  at  any  rate  to  exdnde  General  Pinckney,  whom 
^  also  honors  with  his  hatred.  You  well  know  Mr.  Adamses  anxiety  to  be  in 
office ;  and  that  he,  in  your  last  conversation  with  him,  complained,  that  after 
forty  years'  public  service,  he  must  return  to  Qoinoy,  and  follow  the  plough. 
Last  Saturday,  Mr.  Stoddart,  in  the  course  of  an  accidental  and  bng  odnvena* 
tion  with  Mr.  Hodgson,  avowed  his  opinion,  that  my  interference  in  opponng 
Colonel  Smith's  appohitment  was  the  first  and  principal  cause  of  my  removal; 
and  this  opinion  Mr.  Stoddart  had  heard  the  President  express  soon  after  Uf 
•Btnaioe  into  office." 
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'  Jefferson  seems  never  to  have  wearied  of  his  dupery, 
Adams  had  been  led  to  believe,  ^  that  Jeflferson  never  had 
the  ambition,  or  desire  to  aspire  to  any  higher  distinction 
than  to  be  his  first  lieutenant.'*  * 

•  CUbbsfi.M€. 
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A  GsiTBRAL  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was 
held  at  this  time  at  the  seat  of  government  After  pay- 
ing an  eloquent  and  affecting  tribute  to  Washington  their 
late  PuBsiDBNT-GBifBRALy — ^Hamilton  was  elected  to  that 
station,  and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  chosen  Vice- 
President. 

General  Hamilton  now  pnoceeded  to  execute  the  or- 
ders which  had  been  issued  for  disbanding  the  army.  He 
first  visited  the  corps  stationed  at  Scotch  Plains  in  New 
Jersey.  While  there  he  received  a  letter  from  Adams, 
highly  indicative  of  his  character  and  cast  of  mind.  Col- 
onel Smithy  the  son-in-law  of  the  President,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  dissolution  of  the  temporary  army,  had 
requested  to  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment^ 
then  vacant,  which  formed  part  of  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment ,  and  to  bring  with  him  a  Major  and  full  bat- 
talion of  men  from  his  brigade  to  complete  the  regiment. 

The  position  taken  by  Adams  in  determining  the  rela- 
tive rank  of  Hamilton  will  be  recollected,  his  personal 
hostility  having  led  him  to  violate  an  express  understand- 
ing with  Washington,  and  even  to  declare  that  Knox  had 
^a  legal  right''  to  precedence.  Yet,  wholly  overlooking' 
these  facts,  Adams  wrote  to  Hamilton,  asking,  that  he 
would  be  ''so  kind,  without  favor  or  affection,  to  give  his 
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candid  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of  this  appointment 
Whether  the  request  can  be  granted  in  whole  or  in  party 
without  injustice  to  other  officers,  and  whether  it  is  con- 
sistent  with  the  military  ideas.** 

Hamilton  replied  from  the  Camp,  Scotch  Plains.* 

**!  had  the  honor  of  reoeirmg  an  hour  smoe  your  letter  of  the 
twenty  second  insUnt,  with  the  copy  of  one  to  yon  from  Colonel . 
Smith.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  the  question  presented  is  on  mere 
military  principles  a  ftrj  simple  one.  The  role  of  promotion  by  suc- 
cession, does  not  in  any  service,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  apply 
to  a  neu>  eorps^  m  iUftnt  organuattoru  Officers  for  such  a  corps,  it 
is  understood,  may  be  found  wheresoerer  it  is  thought  fit,  without 
r^Savd  to  those  of  the  antecedent  estabHshmeni.  This  rale  has  beaa 
repeatedly,  and  recently  acted  apon  in  tUs  Country,  and  is  neeessary 
aad  right 

<<  The  regularity  of  complying  with  the  wish  of  Colonel  Smith  de- 
pends then  on  the  &ct  whether  the  second  regiment  of  artillerists  has 
ever  been  organiged.  I  believe  that  it  never  has  been;  never  yet  hav- 
ing had  a  Commandant  I  have  supposed  that  this  state  of  the  thing 
was  the  reason  why  the  eldest  major  of  the  two  regiments  was,  not 
long  before  this  appomted  as  a  imMm  of  right  If  I  am  correct  in  the 
Aot|  of  which  the  Secretary  of  Warcan  give  precise  Infbrmatioo,  the 
oondusion  is,  that  the  i^ipointment  of  Colonel  Smith  will  violate  no 
military  rule,  nor  the  right  of  any  other  officer.  It  may  and  probably 
will  contravene  expectations  entertained  on  reasonable  grounds ;  bat 
this  b  a  different  thing  from  the  infnction  of  a  right.  But,  except 
on  the  principle,  that  the  regiment  was  never  organized,  Colonel 
Smith,  an  officer  ci  inAmtry,  <)euld  not  be  placed  in  the  command  of 
it|  in  exdnsifim  of  the  Migors  <^  the  corps,  without  departing  ftt>m  mil- 
itary ideas.  The  m%jor  and  other  officers  of  the  additional  battalion 
may  doubtless,  with  strict  regularity,  be  appointed  from  the  offioen 
on  this  ground,  if  it  shall  be  thought  expedient 

**  What  has  been  said  is,  I  imagine,  a  full  answer  to  the  inquiry 
you  have  been  pleased  to  make.  And  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  no  moret 
Yet  if  I  did  stop  here,  I  should  not  be  stttSsfied  that  I  had  Ailfllled  att 
that  candor  and  delksasy  require  efBn.     I  will  thottoe  take  the  iib- 

•HayHlSOO. 
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«rt7  to  add  k  few  words.  There  aroof^atenlcoiiaideritioiifrafibotfaif 
the  exptdusBCj  of  the  meaaoTB  which  I  im  sure  will  not  escape  yaw 
reflection ;  and  ii^  after  weighing  them  duly,  you  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  not  to  prevail  as  obstacles,  you  will  without  doubt  an- 
tidpate  criticism. 

**  I  trust  this  remark  will  not  be  misunderstood.  The  opinion  I 
have  of  Cotooel  Smith's  military  protensions,  my  personal:  regard  fbr 
him  aodnqr  misibiSty  to  his  situation  oonspire  to  beget  in  me  senti^ 
mants  very  different  from  a  disposition  to  throw  the  least -impediment 
b  the  way  of  his  success." 

The  President  answered.* 

"  The  itinerant  life  I  have  led  has  prevented  me  from  acknowledge 
ing  the  receipt  of  your  fitvor  of  May  twenty-fourth  till  this  time. 
Tour  sentiments  are  rery  satisfiu^tory  to  me,  and  will  be  duly  at- 
tended to. 

^'I  anticipate  criticism  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  Colonel 
Smith.  But  criticism,  now  criticised  so  lon^  I  refSuA  no  more  than 
^'Qfeat  George,  a  birthday  song.''  Ootonel  Sn^th  served  throng  the 
war  with  high  applause  of  his  superiors ;  he  has  served  abroad  in  the 
diplomatic  corps;  at  home  as  Marshal  and  supervisor^and  now  aa 
Oommandant  of  a  brigade.  These  are  services  of  his  own,  not 
mine.  His  claims  are  his  own.  I  see  no  reason  or  justice  in  exclud- 
ing him  from  all  service,  while  his  comrades  are  all  embassadors 
or  generals,  merely  because  he  married  my  daughter.  I  am  sir,  with 
much  regard." 

Pinckney  had  been  an  ambassador.  Hamilton  was  a 
General. 

Smith  was  aoon  after  appointed  by  Adams  to  a  place 
in  the  customs  at  New  York.  This  favoritism  was  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  delicacy  of  Washington.  Adami 
felt  it  to  be  so.  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  M adison,  advis- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  connexion  of  the  President  to 
office,  Adams  observes;   ''I  hope  you  excuse  me,  sir, if 

*Jmie  20,  laOO. 
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I  take  the  liberty  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  justice  and 
prudence  of  this  principle.  The  hypersuperhuive  ptMie 
virtue  of  General  Washington  introduced  it,  but  it  has 
done  much  more  harm  than  good,  and  in  my  judgment  the 
sooner  it  is  discountenanced,  the  better/'  * 

During  this  period,  Hamilton  framed  a  bill  relative  to 
the  articles  of  war  ;  and  the  system  of  Tactics  was  com- 
pleted. That  of  the  Cavalry  was  digested  by  General 
Pinckney.  The  part  relating  to  the  Artillery  and  the 
Ordnance  was  prepared  by  officers  belonging  to  the  corps, 
and  was  supervised  by  Hamilton.  The  Tactics  of  the 
Infantry  were  the  work  of  Hamilton  alone. 

As  the  march  is  the  basis  of  the  instruction  of  a 
soldier,  he,  in  the  first  place  considered  the  pace.  The 
great  diversity  of  the  step  in  different  services  was  a 
reason  with  him  against  adopting  any  foreign  standard, 
and  a  motive  to  investigate  the  principles  which  ought  to 
govern  the  step.  He  thought,  if  possible,  that  a  standard 
in  nature  should  be  found.  With  this  view,  he  ordered 
experiments  to  be  made  by  individuals  of  different  sizes, 
and  by  bodfes  of  different  numbers  on  different  sorts  of 
ground. 

As  thejength  of  the  step  naturally  increases  with  its 
velocity,  it  was  a  question  with  him  whether  the  length 
of  the  step  ought  not  to  be  propqrtioned  to  the  speed, 
being  less  in  the  slower  and  greater  in  the  quick  step,  in- 
stead of  the  uniformly  cadenced  step  which  prevailed. 
He  also  doubted  the  utility  of  the  variety  of  steps  in  use, 
as  fundamental  rules.  Though  he  admitted  it  as  a  dic- 
tate of  good  sense,  to  respect  the  institutions  of  nations 
advanced  in  the  art  of  war ;  yet,  from  the  influence  of 
imitation  and  routine,  he  suspected,  that,  in  this  particular, 

•  John  Adama  to  Madison,  March  28,  1818. 
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^principles  had  not  been  sufficiently  consulted,  and  that 
there  was  room  for  improvement."  "  This,"  he  said,  "  is 
to  be  carefully  examined,  with  a  spirit  no  less  removed 
from  the  love  of  innovation  than  from  a  spirit  of  blind 
deference  to  authority  and  precedent."  These  experi- 
ments were  made,  but  the  result  is  not  ascertained. 

A  similar  spirit  of  free  investigation  is  seen  in  his 
other  Tactical  enquiries.  The  prevailing  notions  in  this 
country,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  were  derived 
from  the  English  service,  and  were  ingrafted  in  the  plan 
drawn  up  by  Hamilton  in  seventy-eight,  whicfai,  cts  has 
been  stated,  "  became  the  basis  of  the  military  system  of 
the  Revolution."  But  this  plan  chiefly  embraced  provis- 
ions as  to  the  general  organization  and  economy  of  an 
Army  in  its  diflerent  branches  and  functions,  and  which 
were  subsequently  more  carefully  digested  by  him,  par- 
ticularly  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  elementary  principles  of  Military  science  were, 
for  a  long  time,  very  crudely  understood  here  ;  and  but 
little  observed.  It  was  not,  until  the  appointment  of 
Steuben  as  Inspector  General,  that  a  full  system  of  ele- 
mentary Tactics  was  introduced.  Hii  system  which  was 
that  of  Prussia,  a  little  modified,  prevailed  until  Hamilton's 
was  substituted.  *  The  imperfect  state  in  which  it  exists 
among  his  papers  does  not  permit  a  full  exposition  of  it. 
While  chiefly  taken  from  the  practice  of  European 
nations,  whose  fondness  for  imitation  rendered  the  ad- 
vances in  the  science  of  war,  very  slow  and  imperfect,  it 
has  many  modifications  which  appear  to  have  been  orig- 
inal at  that  time,  and  may  serve  as  the  germs  of  valuable 
innovations  in  a  science,  since  much  advanced.    From  the 

*  ThU  syttem  did  not  embrace  what  are  called  ^*  Grand  taotict "  meanmf 
tboee  of  battle,  bnt  merelj  "  Elementazy  Tactics  "  or  thoee  of  **  Instniction.'' 
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want  «€  oiergjr  in  othert  and  of  efficient  tmie»  Ins  plant 
were  only  partially  carried  into  effedy  and,  far  from  riew^ 
ing  the  rtrndtf  with  the  approbation  since  expressed  by 
another,  he  remarked,  that  **  the  army  was  still  a  very  dis« 
jointed  mass.'* 

AnxioQs  to  retire  from  a  serrice  which  involved  a 
very  serions  sacrifice  of  his  professional  resources,  Ham- 
iiton,  on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  ask^  leave  to  resign  on 
the  first  of  June.  This  was  not  granted,  it  being  thought 
expedient  that  the  larger  bodies  of  the  troops  at  the  dif^ 
ferent  stations  should  be  disbanded  by  him,  in  person^ 
Having  issued  in  New  York  a  brief  farewell  address  to 
the  troops  in  New  Jersey,  Hamilton  proceeded  with  Us 
staff  to  Oxford,  and  thence  to  Exeter,  where  certain  corps 
were  stationed,  and  where  he  was  received  with  great  enh 
thusiasm. 

On  his  return  from  this  military  tour,  be  passed 
through  Boston,  which  he  designated  as  the  ^  head  quarters 
of  correct  principles.**  There,  a  marked  tribute  of  re* 
spect  was  shewn  to  him  by  a  festival,  at  which,  the 
Governor,  the  principal  officers  of  the  State,  its  judiciary, 
together  with  those  friends  who  had  witnessed  his  ardiN 
ous  services  in  the  organization  of  the  government,  were 
present.  He  returned  thence  to  New  York  on  the  thir* 
tleth  of  June,  and  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
War  department,  announcing,  that  fVom  the  terms  of  the 
act  for  disbanding  the  additional  army,  he  considered  hk 
military  agency  as  having  ceased.  The  second  of  July 
his  official  career  terminated. 

On  his  arrival  at  New  York  he  found  letters  which 
had  been  addressed  to  him  from  different  parts  of  the 
Union.  Those  from  the  Southern  and  Middle  states 
evinced  a  strong  distrust  of  the  President,  and  a  marked 
preference  of  Pinckncy.     They  contained  statements. 
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tbtt  a  Goalilion  was  oontemplated  between  Jefibrson 
god  Adams  in  order  to  ensure  the  exclusion  of  Pinekney  i 
and  > that  intimations  bad  been  given,  if  the  former  shoitM 
be  elected,  that  Adams  would  serve  under  him  as  Yiee 
President,  but  would  not  accept  that  situation  tinder 
Pinckney.  The  intelligence  from  the  East  was,  though 
the  strong-minded  men  were  satisfied  of  the  expediency 
of  supporting  Pinckney,  as  giving  the  best  cbanoe  agaksl 
Jefferson,  and  preferred  him  to  Adams ;  yet  that  the  body 
of  the  people  were  attached  to  Adams,  as  an  Eastbbh 
man ;  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  second  class  were  noC 
sufficiently  convinced  of  its  necessity  to  induce  them 
fiitt))foUy  to  co-operate  in  the  support  of  Pinckney. 

From  the  information  before  him,  Hamilton  replied  tO 
Charles  Carroll. 

**  M  jT  views  are  given  without  reserre  because  the  times  Ibrbid  tern- 
poriatng,  and  I  hold  no  opbidonB  which  I  haye  any  motive  todissBttbltti 
That  Adams  ought  ikot  to  be  the  olgeet  of  the  Federal  wish  is  with 
pae. reduced  to  demonstration.  His  administration  has  already  yeiy 
materially  disgraced  and  sunk  the  Government  There  are  defects  in 
his  character  which  must  inevitably  continue  to  do  this  more  and 
more;  and  If  he  is  supported  by  the  Federal  party,  this  party  must  in 
the  issue  M  with  him.  Bvery  other  calculation  will,  in  myjudgmentj 
prove  illusory.  Doctor  IVanUin,  a  sagadoos  observer  of  homaa  aa^ 
tare^  drow  this  portrait  of  Mr.  Adams:  'He  is  always  honest,  t^mtf* 
Ume$  great,  but  qfUn  tnad?  I  subscribe  to  the  justness  of  this  pic- 
ture, adding  as  to  the  first  trait  of  it,  this  qualification — ^  as  lar  as  a 
man  ezceedinglj  tain  and  jealous,  and  ignobly  attached  to  place  can 
be.''* 

The  Democratic  leaders  in  the  mean  time  pursued 
their  objects  with  great  address.  Soon  after  the  change 
in  the  Cabinet,  their  principal  gazette  broke  forth  in  a 
^riolent  condemnation  of  the  President,  the  ground  of 

*Jiayl,lSOa    Hamiltoii*a  Woika,  vL  us. 
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which  was  the  dismissal  of  Pickering — ^thus  to  fkn  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Federalists.  Next — to  encourage  their 
own  followers,  a  virulent  publication  was  made,  charging 
Pickering  with  peculation.  A  statement  from  the  Treas- 
ury immediately  appeared,  utteriy  disproving  this  cal- 
umny. 

Never  was  any  man  more  eager  for  popularity,  and 
never  any  man  more  tnistaken  in  his  mode  of  seeking  it, 
than  the  conduct  of  the  President  at  this  time  shows  him 
to  have  been.  It  has  been  seen,  that  the  fiscal  laws  had 
been  twice  resisted  in  Pennsylvania,  by  combinations  so 
extensive  and  so  violent  as  to  have  required  the  exertion 
of  military  force,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars.  The  leaders  in  the  first  Insurrection  had 
either  taken  the  proffered  amnesty  or  escaped  conviction. 
**  Two  poor  wretches,"  Hamilton  observed,  "  only  were 
sentenced  to  die,  one  little  short  of^^  an  idiot,  the  other  a 
miserable  follower  in  the  hindmost  train  of  rebellion, — 
both  beings  so  insignificant,  that,  after  the  lenity  shown 
to  the  chiefs,  justice  would  have  worn  the  mien  of  fe- 
rocity if  she  had  raised  her  arm  against  them."  They 
were  pardoned.  In  the  last  Insurrection  some  of  the 
most  important  offenders  were  capitally  convicted. — One, 
by  the  verdicts  of  two  successive  juries.  The  general 
opinion  of  the  friends  of  the  government  demanded  an 
example  as  indispensable  to  its  security.  In  no  other 
State  was  "  the  disaffection  to  the  National  government 
more  general,  more  deeply  rooted,  or  more  envenomed." 
The  impunity  shown  had  induced  a  belief  that  the  au- 
thorities did  not  dare  to  inflict  capital  punishment.  So 
convinced  was  Adams  of  the  necessity  of  condign  punish- 
ment, that  he  stated  ^  that  the  accused  must  found  their 
hopes  in  their  innocence,  or  in  the  lenity  of  the  juries, 
since  from  him  they  had  nothing  to  expect,"  and  ''  de- 
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clared  with  no  small  ostentation,  that  the  mistaken  clem- 
ency of  Washington  had  been  the  cause  of  the  second  In- 
surrection ;  and  that  he  would  take  care  there  should  not 
be  a  third,  by  giving  the  laws  their  full  course  against 
the  convicted  offenders,**  Yet  he  departed  soon  after  from 
this  determination.  The  counsel  of  the  prisoner  alleged, 
that  treason  does  not  consist  of  resistance  by  force  to  a 
public  law,  *^  unless  it  be  an  act  relative  to  the  militia  or 
other  military  force  ;  ^  and,  **  against  the  unanimous  ad- 
vice of  his  ministers  with  that  of  the  Attorney-General, 
he  came  to  the  resolution  of  pardoning  all  those  who  had 
received  sentence  of  death.'*  Thus  at  variance  with  him- 
self^* as  well  as  with  sound  policy,  the  only  solution  left 
is,  that  this  temporizing  procedure  was  dictated  by  a  sys- 
tem of  concession  to  his  political  enemies ;  ^  a  system  the 
most  fatal  to  himself,  and  to  the  cause  of  public  order,  of 
any  that  he  could  possibly  devise*'* 

The  belief,  that  he  was  looking  to  a  coalition  with  Jef- 
ferson received  countenance  from  the  press,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  many  circumstances.  Fearful  of  the  influence 
of  that  portion  of  the  Federalists,  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  power  of  Massachusetts,  he  appealed  to  the  remains 
of  the  old  party  of  Samuel  Adams  and  Hancock,  of  which 
Gerry  was  a  prominent  member,  relying  on  the  animosi- 
rties  which,  a  long  exclusion  from  public  confidence,  the 
consequence  of  its  opposition  to  the  Constitution  and  pre- 
dilection for  France,  had  engendered.  The  toast  "^Han- 
cock and  Samuel  Adams*'  given  by  him  spread  far  to  the 
borders  of  New  England.  In  the  former  the  true  friends 
of  Washington  had  seen  a  lukewarm — uncertain — weak 
competitor — in  the  latter,  an  open  leading  antagonist. — 
But  these  appeals  flattered,  as  they  were  designed,  the 
hopes  of  the  minority  and  were  declared  to  have  re* 
vived  the  zeal  of  the   Revolution,  which,  ^  since  the 
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Briliah  Iresty  b«d  Jbeen  OMde  to  yieM  to  a  more  convene 
lent  doctrine.''  , 

II  required  Httle  to  excite  the  buoyAUt  Ys^y  of  the 
President,  moTcd  as  he  was  by  the  recent  faooora  paid  to 
Hamilton,  and  by  the  manifest  alienation  of  the  most  du- 
tmguiahed  statesmea  of  the  country.  It  was  now  seen, 
that  a  lapse  of  twelre  years  of  public  service,  had  pro- 
duced no  salutary  influences  upon  his  mind.  The  same 
disregard  of  decorum,  the  same  absorbing  love  of  self,  the 
same  forgetfulness  of  every  consideration  that  ought  to 
goi!ern  a  public  man,  which  were  e.vinced  in  his  flight 
from  Congress  in  seventy-six,  in  his  intercourse  with  Yer- 
gennes,  and  in  his  flight  from  Parid  in  seventeen  hundred 
eighty,  and  on  his  retreat  from  the  Court  of  St.  James  in 
eighty-seven,  were  now  exhibited.  The  disappointed  am- 
bassador and  the  disappointed  President  were  the  same 
ungoverned  and  unsteady  being.  The  torrent  of  abuse 
which  he  had  then  poured  forth  towards  the  public  men  of 
France  and  England,  was  now  directed  against  his  recent 
supporters  and  associates.  That  portion  of  the  Federalists 
which  had  enjoyed  the  full,  unreserved  confldence  of 
Washington  was  openly  calumniated  by.  him,  as  a  '*  Brit- 
ish faction,''  and  Hamilton  stigmatized  as  its  leader. 

These  imputations  were  disseminated  industriously  by 
his  immediate  partisans,  and  were  re-echoed  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats, as  a  conclusive  admission  from  the  highest  au- 
thority of  the  truth  of  their  oft-repeated  calumnies.  Did 
Adams  believe  the  charges  he  was  preferring  t  His  own 
pen  gives  the  contradictions  ''I  do  not  know  a  mem- 
ber concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  affieiirs  of  the 
United  States,  who  would  not  indignantly  spurn  at  the 
idea  of  British  influence ;  and,  as  to  bribes,  they  would 
disdain  to  attempt  a  vindication  of  the  charge."  This  let- 
ter is  addressed  to  Colonel  Pickering,  whose  dire  ofience 
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be  reguried,  that  of  being  counselled  in  bis  policy,  by 
Hamilton.*  A  short  time  only  elapsed,  when  this  way- 
ward man  held  this  language  as  to  England — **  A  power 
which  invariably  acknowledged  us  to  be  a  nation  for  fif- 
teen years ;  a  power  that  has  never  had  the  insolence  to 
reject  our  ambassadors ;  a  power  that  at  present  convoys 
your  trade,  and  their  own  at  the  same  time.** 

Hamilton  felt  that  silence  under  such  a  charge  did 
not  become  him ;  and  that  it  would  be  proper  to  re- 
quire of  the  President  an  explanation.  He  stated  to 
Wolcott : 

^  I  have  serious  thoughts  of  writing  to  the  President  to  tell  bin, 
thai  I  have  hetrd  of  his  haviiif  repestedlj  neotioiied  the  existence  of 
a  British  lection  in  this  coontiy,  aad  sUuded  to  me  as  one  of  that  Uo* 
tion }  requestfaig  that  he  will  inform  me  of  the  truth  of  this  informa- 
tion; and,  if  true,  what  have  been  the  grounds  of  the  suggtetion. 
His  friends  are  indastrious  in  propagating  the  idea  to  defeat  the  efforts 
to  unite  for  Pinekney.  The  inquiry,  I  propose,  may  furnish  an  anti* 
dote,  and  vindicate  obaracter.  What  think  you  of  this  idea.  For  m$ 
part  I  can  set  malice  at  defiance."  t 

Referring  to  this  pnrpose,  Wdcott,  still  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  wrote  to  him : 

'*  Honest  men  have  been  calumniated  and  discredited  and  no  apolo- 
gy or  explanation  has  been  offered  to  the  public.  It  will  be  extraor- 
dinary, if  all  these  strange  proceedings  are  permitted  to  be  slurred 
ever,  by  attributing  them  to  $taU  neeemUy,  the  firmness  of  the  Presi- 
dent, his  independence  of  both  parties,  Ac.,  &c. 

^*  Public  disGussion  has  become  ineHtdbU,  I  afqprore  entirely  of 
your  writing  to  the  President  for  an  explanati<Mi  of  what  he  mesas 
by  the  freqoent  allusioBS  to  a  British  party  or  faction.  Indeed  every 
thing  which  decorum  will  permit  to  render  the  present  state  of  our 
affairs  intelligible,  is  in  my  opmion  proper. 

**  Nothing  is  more  disgusting  to  mo  than  the  praise  bestowed  upoq 
the  President^  for  his  toi$i  and  iincere  punuit  o/peaee^  aooording  t# 

^  Adams's  Woriui,  IX.  8.  j^a^l^lBOO. 
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the  example  of  GeMtal  WaMngUm.  A  great  number  of  paUie  men 
hare  heard  the  President  declare,  that  he  did  not  beliere  that  the 
French  goyemment  was  nncere  in  making  what  are  called  the  over- 
tores  upon  which  the  last  mission  was  founded.  Nay  more,  the  Presi- 
dent has  declared,  that  a  treaty  was  neither  to  be  expected  nor  dented. 
While  Mr.  Ellsworth  and  Mr.  Dayie  were  at  Trenton  last  antomn,  and 
after  the  instroctions  had  rcceifed  the  President's  sanction,  he  said, 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  enyoys  from  Franee  with  circomstanoes  of 
personal  indignity,  would  be  layorable  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  ever  beliere,  that  the  last  missbn  to  France  was  by 
the  President  considered  as  a  game  of  diplomacy;  and  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  gain  popularity  at  home^  by  appearing  to  be  desirous  of 
peace,  while  he  exhibited  his  talents  as  a  great  statesmen  by  outwitdug 
the  French  in  negotiation.* 

"The  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  Country,''  McHenry  wrote, 
^  have  been  brought  into  jeqiardy  by  the  present  Chief  to  answer 
dectioncering  purposes.  He  would  be  every  thing  and  do  every  thing 
himselt  He  wants  the  prudence  and  discretion  indiqiensable  to  enable 
him  to  conduct  with  propriety  and  safety  the  intercourse  permitted  be- 
tween a  President  and  foreign  ministers.  He  is  incapable  of  adhering 
to  any  system,  consequently  must  be  forever  bringing  disgrace  upon 
his  agents  and  administration.  His  foibles,  passions,  and  prejudioea 
are  of  a  stamp  which  must  expose  him  incessantly  and  equally  to  the 
intrigues  of  foreigners,  and  the  unprincipled  and  wickedly  ambitious 
men  of  either  party.  The  high  and  dearest  interests  of  the  United 
States  cannot  possibly  be  safe  under  his  direction." 

Ames  also  wrote  of  him  : 

''This  man  is  vindictive  enough  at  any  risk  or  even  ruin,  to  disap* 
point  those,  >fdio  vrill,  he  thinks,  alone  disappoint  him.  His  vanity  is 
also  soothed  to  exhibit  his  fate  as  proceeding  from  the  art  or  force  of 
the  Antiee,  rather  than  the  disgust  of  the  Federalists.  In  that  event, 
want  of  votes  would  seem  more  tolerable  than  the  detected  want  of 


*  Adams  wrote  to  Plokering,  Angost  6, 1799,  in  relation  to  Talleyrand's 
letter  to  Vans  Murray.  **  That  the  design  is  insidioos,  and  hostfle  at  heart 
IwiDnotsay."  *  •  •  '*  Al^cfagh  I  have  HUU  eanfidenee  in  the  iuue  of 
thie  hunn^i,  I  wish  to  delay  nothing,  to  omit  nothing."  Adams's  Works, 
lz.ll. 
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dukracter.  *  '*  *  This  mioi fimeied  that  parties coidd  not  do  witli- 
ont  him.  Xou  must  remember^  though  70a  Bay  700  did  not  know  him 
till  this  election,  that  I  told  jou  at  great  length  and  most  faithfoll j  in 
ytmr  office,  exactly  what  I  hnew  him  to  be,  before  he  was  in  office. 
This  extravagant  opinion  of  himself^  this  ignorance  of  parties  and  char 
acters,  this  pride  that  wanted  Jefferson  to  be  his  second,  and  that  was 
not  hart  in  being  in  return,  his  dupe,  this  caprice  that  was  often  shift-* 
ibg  stjle^  and  that  forbid  him  ever  to  hare  a  sober^  reflected  STstem— 
all  this  was  known  to  Cabot,  and  to  me,  in  kind,  though  we  both  eon* 
fess,  in  some  of  the  points,  less  in  degree  than  the  erent  has  proved."  * 

On  the  first  of  August  Hamilton  made  this  decorous 
call  upon  Adams  by  the  following  letter : 

^Nxw  TosK,  August  1,  1800.— Snt:  It  has  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  to  me,  that  70U  have  on  different  occasions,  asserted  the 
existence  of  a  British  taction  in  this  Country ;  embracing  a  number  of 
leading  or  influential  characters  of  the  Federal  party,  (as  usually 
denominated,)  and  that  you  have  sometimes  named  me,  at  others  plain- 
ly alluded  to  me,  as  one  of  this  description  of  persons.  And  I  have 
fikewise  been  assured,  that  of  late,  some  of  your  warm  adherents,  for 
electioneering  purposes,  have  employed  a  corresponding  language. 

<'  I  icusT,  iJir,  take  it  for  granted^  that  you  cannot  have  made  such 
tsseriions  or  insinuations,  vnthout  being  willing  to  avow  them ;  and 
to  assign  the  reasons  to  a  party,  who  may  conceive  himself  injured  by 
them.  I  therefore  trust,  that  you  will  not  deem  it  improper,  that  I 
apply  directly  to  yourself  to  ascertain  from  you,  in  reference  to  your 
own  declarations,  whether  the  information  I  have  received,  has  bec» 
correct  or  not ;  and,  if  correct^  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which  you 
have  founded  the  suggestion.  With  respect  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
your  obedient  servant.** 

The  correspondence  of  Hamilton's  friends  of  this  pe- 
riod is  important,  as  showing  the  sincerity  of  their  appre- 
hensions of  the  consequences  of  the  Democratic  success, 
and  the  embarrassments  into  which  the  Federalists  had  been 
precipitated  by  Adams. 

*  Ames  to  Wolcott   Gibbs,  iL  868. 
Vol.  VII.— 26 
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Charles  Carroll,  whose  virtues  are  embalmed  in  the 
memory  of  his  country,  wrote  : 

'*  I  much  fear  tbst  this  coontrj  is  doomed  to  great  coDTulaioiiSi 
dianges,  and  calamities.  The  turbulent  and  disoiiganizing  spirit  of  Ja- 
cobinism, under  the  wom-oat  disgaise  of  equal  libertj  and  rights,  and 
diTJsion  of  property  held  oat  as  a  Inre  to  the  indolent^  Tioiotis,  and 
needy,  but  not  really  intended  to  be  executed,  will  introduce  anarchy, 
which  will  terminate  here,  as  in  France,  in  a  military  despotism.** 

Hamilton  was  enabled  by  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  to  form  a  probable  estimate  of  the  character  of 
the  electoral  votes  ;  and,  much  earlier  than  any  other  in- 
dividual appears  to  have  done,  came  to  a  correct  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  result  of  the  election. 

^  There  seems,"  he  wrote  to  Bayard  of  Delaware,  *'  to  be  too  mudi 
probability,  that  Jefferson  or  Burr  must  be  President  The  latter  is 
intriguing  with  all  his  might  in  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Y^- 
mont ;  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  some  success  to  his  intrigues.  He 
counts  positively  on  the  universal  support  of  the  Anti-federalists; 
and  that  by  some  adyentitious  aid  from  other  quarters,  he  will  over- 
top his  friend  Jefferson.  Admitting  the  first  point,  the  oondusion 
may  be  realised ;  and,  if  it  is.  Burr  will  certainly  attempt  to  reform 
the  government,  a  la  Buonaparte,  He  is  as  unprincipled  and  danger- 
ous a  man,  as  any  countiy  can  boast ;  as  true  a  Cataline  as  ever  met 
in  midnight  conclave." 

*'  What  is  the  charm,"  Bayard  replied,  "  which  attaches  the  Bast  so 
much  to  Adams  ?  It  can  be  nothing  personal.  The  escape  we  have 
had  under  his  administration  is  miraculous.  He  is  liable  to  gusts  of 
passion,  little  short  of  frenzy,  which  drive  him  beyond  the  control  of  any 
rational  reflection.  I  speak  of  what  I  have  seen.  At  such  moments,  the 
interests  of  those  who  support  him  or  the  interest  of  the  nation  would  be 
outweighed  by  a  single  impulse  of  rage.  We  may  thank  the  guardian  ge- 
'  nius  of  this  country  which  has  watched  over  its  destinies  for  the  last  four 
years.  *  *  He  has  palsied  the  smews  of  the  party,  and  if  I  relied  on 
forebodings  as  ominous,  I  should  believe,  that  before  another  Presiden* 
tial  cycle  has  completed  itself  he  would  give  it  its  death  wound." 
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Looking  to  this  as  a  probable  result,  Hamilton  was 
strengthened  in  his  purpose  to  prepare  an  expoaition  of 
the  conduct  of  the  President,  and  thus  to  secure  an  undi- 
vided vote  to  Pinckney,  as  the  only  mean  of  preventii^ 
it  He  contemplated  doing  this  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
a  friend  with  his  signature.  **  This  seems  to  me,"  he  said, 
**  the  most  authentic  veay  of  conveying  the  information, 
and  best  suited  to  the  plain  dealing  of  my  character." 

Ames,  though  previously  averse  to  an  exposure  of  the 
President,  is  seen  to  have  inclined  to  it. 

''I  think,"  he  wrote,  ^  jou  will  see  a  design  on  one  side  to  establish 
a  system  of  terror,  to  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  high-flying  Fed- 
eralists, to  use  local  and  personal  inflnenees  to  the  utmost,  and  even  to 
resort  to  pity  for  forgotten  services,  sacriflces  great  and  unrewarded, 
insolts  unmerited  and  base.  *  *  *  As  sober  good  men  cannot  sea 
how  the  cause  can  be  separated  from  the  man ;  and  as  the  attacks  of 
these  writers  indicate  a  violent  war,  will  not  pmdenoe,  will  not  self- 
defence,  csll  for  a  change  ofxonduet  on  oar  part  ?  Will  not  an  expoeure 
of  such  things  as  would  surprise  and  mortify,  become  neeestary  to 
prevent  the  public  from  being  deceived,  and  in  consequence  entirely 
iqiarated  from  its  best  friends." 

"The  exposition  of  the  reasons,"  Cabot  wrote  to  Hamilton^ 
''  which  influence  many  men  of  unquestionable  patriotism  and  loyalty, 
to  withhold  from  Mr.  Adams  the  confidence  which  he  once  enjoyed, 
may  be  useful,  by  satisfying  the  intelligent  and  candid  part  of  the 
public  that  those  men  act  as  they  ever  have  done  on  genuine  national 
principles.  The  reasons  are  strong,  and  only  require  to  be  placed  in  a 
dear  lights  but  this  must  be  done  with  infinite  care  and  circumspection, 
that  neither  anger  nor  jealousy  may  be  excited  $  it  must  be  done  in  a 
manner  that  shall  dear  up  the  doubts  which  now  exist  of  the  sincerity 
and  consistency  of  the  party  who  promoted  the  union  of  votes  for 
Adams  and  Pinckney."  * 

Two  days  later,  Cabot  again  wrote,  advising  Ham- 
ilton 
*to  ground  the  publication  chiefly  on  the  necessity  of  it  to  exculpate 

•Aug.  21, 1800. 
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tboae  whom  it  i^ndiofttai  frooi  tbe  abenmiftbld  diaifof,  iBiiBumtiong, 
and  immerited  demmdMioDS  of  Adama^  and  of  some  of  his  personil 
friends.  Indeed,  I  see  no  impropriety,  in  r^p:etting  that  a  compromise 
]^  been  made,  which  most  be  observed  at  eyery  hazard,  it  being  too 
namfest,  that  Adams  has  relinquished  the  system  he  was  chosen  by 
the  Federalists  to  support ;  and  that  he  has  become  hostile,  and  will 
liatorally  become  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  firm  advocates  <^  that 
system  and  all  who  adhere  to  it  I  think,  however,  thai  it  most  be 
shown,  that  the  opposition  to  Adams  is  founded  on  broad  pnblio  prin- 
ciple. For  myself^  I  often  declare,  that  the  misnon  to  France,  though 
impolitic,  ui^ustifiable,  dangerous,  and  inconsistent,  the  expulsion  d 
ahle,  itprightj  and  faithful  officers,*  though  a  ruinous  precedent  i  the 
pardon  of  Fries,  though  a  sacrifice  of  the  safety  as  well  as  digidty  of 
the  State ;  that  many  other  transactions  of  tnlbrior  magnitude,  though 
riiameftdly  wrong;  yet  that  all  these  would  not  of  themselves  induce 
me  to  oppose  the  President's  re-election,  if  I  did  not  view  them  as  evi* 
dence,  explained  and  confirmed  by  other  evidence,  that  he  has  aban- 
doned the  system  he  was  diosen  to  maintain ;  and  that  he  is  likely  to 
introduce  Its  opposite,  with  all  its  pernicious  consequences,  as  fast  as 
he  can,  and  as  far  as  his  influence  will  go."  *  *  *  *'He  will  continue 
to  sacrifice  the  independent  Federalists  as  long  as  he  finds  victims  who 
will  be  acceptable  to  those  whose  fkvor  he  courts.  He  will  also  haz- 
ard a  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  he  evidently  thinks  would  be  no 
iqjury  to  him." 

Another  friend,  who  considered  the  exposition  neces- 
sary, wrote  to  Hamilton : 

^  At  New  Haven,  he  told  the  Edwardses  that  a  British  fiiction  ezp 
isted  here,  which  it  was  necessary  to  break  up.  To  another  person 
of  great  respedtability,  he  said,  that  this  Country  could  not  get  along 
without  an  hereditary  chiefl  The  Jacobins  repeat  both  stories,  and 
the  people  believe  that  the  President  is  crazy.  This  is  the  honest 
truth,  and  what  more  can  be  said  on  the  subject"  **  I  wish  to  see,** 
said  another,  ^a  full,  but  calm  discussion  of  all  the  grounds  of  disoon- 
tttit  with  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  pamphlet  or  newspaper." 

*  '*  Since  Me.  Piokeriiig  was  expelled,  the  Pretidest  has  said  of  him  to  a 
gentleman,  *  an  honest  man  as  ever  lived.' " 
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No  repl7  was  given  by  the  President  to  the  letter  at 
Hamilton  of  the  first  of  August.  He  waited  two  months; 
when  he  again  wrote  to  him  on  the  first  of  October. 

**  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  my  letter  of  the  first  of  Au- 
gust was  dellyered  to  you,  precludes  the  further  expectation  of  an 
answer. 

"  From  this  silence,  I  will  draw  no  inference,  nor  will  I  presume 
to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  silence  on  such  an  occasion  on  the  part  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  Republic,  towards  a  citizen,  who  has  with- 
out a  stain,  dischaiged  so  many  important  public  trusts. 

''But  thus  much  I  will  affirm,  that  by  whom£tpeyer  a  charge  of  the 
kind  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  may,  at  any  time,  haye  been  made 
or  insinuated  against  me,  it  is  a  base,  wicked,  and  cruel  calumny,  des- 
titute even  of  a  plausible  pretext,  to  excuse  the  folly  or  mask  tho  de- 
ptayity  which  must  hare  dictated  it  With  due  respect,  I  haye  the 
honor  to  be.^' 

This  note  remained  unanswered.  Hamilton  had  in 
the  meian  time  decided  to  carry  into  effect  his  purpose  of 
writing  an  examination  of  Adams's  political  conduct.  He 
submitted  the  draft  of  it  to  Wolcott.  ^  What  say  you  to 
the  measure  T  Anonymous  publications  can  now  effect 
nothing.  Some  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  facts  stated, 
I  hold  from  the  three  ministers,  yourself  particularly ; 
and  I  do  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  take  the  step  with-. 
out  your  consent.  I  never  mean  to  bring  proof,  but  to 
stand  upon  the  credit  of  my  own  veracity.** 

The  inducements  to  it,  he  stated  to  be,  **  to  promote 
a  co-operation  between  the  friends  of  Adams  and  Pinck-* 
ney  in  their  equal  support,  though  with  the  hope,  the  lat« 
ter  would  be  elected,"  —  **to  defend  his  own  character,, 
and  to  vindicate  that  of  his  friends.**  He  said  that  it 
would  be  his  ''endeavor  to  regulate  the  communication 
of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  not  be  likely  to  deprive 
Adams  of  a  single  vote^^  it  being  ''much  his  wish  that 
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iU  circulation  could  forever  be  confined  within  narrom 
KmiuJ' 

''iMnsennble,"  he  said,  ''of  the  inoonTenienoes  of  glTOig  pub- 
licity to  a  simibr  development  of  the  character  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  our  country ;  and  I  lament  the  necessity  of  taking  a  step  wbidi 
will  inrolve  thai  resalt  Tet  to  suppress  truths,  the  disclosure  of 
which  is  so  mteresting  to  the  public  welfare,  as  well  as  to  the  yindi- 
eation  of  myself^  did  not  appear  to  me,  justifiable.^  "  To  refhtin  from 
a  decided  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams's  re-election,  has  been  reluctantly 
sanctioned  by  my  judgment,  whidi  has  been  not  a  little  perplexed  be- 
tween the  unqualified  conviction  of  his  unfitness  for  the  station  con- 
templated, and  a  sense  of  the  great  importance  of  cultivating  harmony 
among  the  supporters  of  the  government ;  on  whose  firm  union  here- 
after will  probably  depend  the  preservation  of  order,  tranquillity,  Ub* 
erty,  property,  the  security  of  every  social  and  domestic  blessing." 

Had  there  been  any  sufficient  cause  for  desisting  from 
the  examination,  a  disclosure  was  now  made,  which  did 
not  permit  longer  silence.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  Au- 
gusty  a  gross  breach  of  faith  was  committed  towards 
Adams,  (such  are  seen  to  have  been  the  frequent  resorts 
of  the  Democratic  leaders  at  critical  moments,)  in  the 
publication  of  a  private  letter,  a  letter  addressed  by  him 
when  Vice  President,  to  Tench  Coxe,  in  the  leading  op- 
position press,  the  ^Aurora,**  avowing  ''the  suspicion 
that  the  appointment  of  Pinckney  to  the  Court  of  London 
had  been  procured  or  promoted  by  British  influence;'^ 
and  the  family  of  the  Pinckneys  was  charged  by  Adams 
with  ''  a  long  intrigue  ^  against  him.  The  appointment 
of  Pinckney  was  the  act  of  Washington,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  every  member  of  his  cabinet.  If  Adams's  sus- 
picion was  well  founded,  then,  it  was  a  charge,  that 
Washington  acted  under  British  influence  ;  and,  that  thus 
actuated,  he  bad  the  approval  of  Jeflferson. 

Gross,  and  groundless,  and  puerile,  as  this  calumny 
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was,  *  it  was  conclusive  proof  of  the  dark  fact  which 
must  ever  lower  ov^r  his  memory,  that  the  man  whom 
the  Federalists  had  raised  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  American  people,  had  long  been  their  reckless  con« 
cealed  calumniator.  When  called  upon  for  an  explana- 
tion, Adams  often  unmindful  of  truth,  gave  a  weakly 
fabricated  apology,  and  acknowledged,  that  his  **  suspicion 
of  that  kind  of  influence  was  wholly  unfounded  in  ra* 
ality:' 

Hamilton  proceeded  to  his  purpose,  as  the  vindicator 
of  the  founders  of  this  government.  But  to  guard 
against  any  advantages  the  opposition  might  derive 
from  it,  he  directed  his  '*  Letter  to  John  Adams,"  to  bo 
printed  confidentially^  and  addressed  it  to  those  persons, 
whose  influence  was  important  to  the  only  chance, 
which  remained  of  success,  the  election  of  General  Pinck- 
ney.  f 

Burr  was  apprised  ;|;  that  this,  examination  was  in  the 

*  WsshiDgton  wrote  to  McHcnry  17  Nov.  1799.  "  The  chaige  of  Brituh 
inflaenoe  in  the  appoiDtment  of  Major  Pinckney  to  be  minister  at  the  Comt 
of  London,  is  a  perfect  enigma.  My  cnriosity  leads  me  to  inquire  on  what 
ground  it  is  bnilt^  and  you  would  oblige  me  by  giving  an  explanation.  Was 
it  the  measure  or  the  man  that  gave  rise  to  this  insinuation  ?  The  first  it 
cannot  be,  because  an  exchange  of  ministers  had  long  been  invited,  sought 
after;  and  the  tardiness  of  Great  Britain,  in  not  meeting  the  advances  of  tht 
United  States  in  this  respect,  was  considered  and  complained  of  as  an  indig- 
nity. Could  it  be  the  man  ?  Could  he  who  had  ibugfat  against  that  countiy, 
and  bled  in  defence  of  his  own  in  the  conflict,  a  man  of  acknowledged  abilitief 
and  irreproachable  character,  be  suspected  of  undue  influence  ?  If  neither,  I 
ask  again  on  what  is  the  accusation  founded.  The  whole  is  a  mysteiy  to  me.** 
Washington's  Writings,  xi.  468. 

f  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  a  comment  on  the  proposed  circulation  of 
this  "  Examination"  without  Us  crnning  to  the  knowledge  of  Adame,  that  a 
eopy  of  it  was  sent  by  Hamilton  to  a  connection  of  his,  now  alive. 

}  That  a  spy  had  been  placed  in  Hamilton's  office  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
early  disclosure  to  Burr  of  the  printing  of  this  paper,  and  alw)  from  the  faot 
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preM.  By  the  instnimenUliiy  of  one  of  bis  tools,  a  oqiiv 
was  surreptitiously  obtained.  Extracts  were  immediately 
taken  *  and  transmitted  to  several  of  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic gaiettes.  f 

The  immediate  partisans  of  Adams  were  now  loud  in 
t^ieir  denunciations  of  Hamilton,  and  even  among  men 
who  equally  censured  him,  there  were  found  those  who 
joined  in  the  disapproval.  **  I  smile/'  Ames  wrote,  '*  to 
hear  Hamilton  and  his  book  condemned  by  men  who  go 
on  to  find  fault  with  the  President,  at  least,  as  harshly. 
They  seem  to  admit  the  weight  of  his  objections,  except 
such  as  they  make  themselves." 

The  imputation  of  bad  faith  against  those  Federalists^ 
who  distrusted  Adams  at  the  previous  Presidential  elec- 
tion, was  now  vehemently  and  widely  repeated.  So  far 
otherwise  is  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  good  faith  of  those 
Federalists,  and  the  bad  faith  of  the  supporters  of  Adams, 

ihat  ihe  pniport  of  hia  letter  to  Jaj  of  the  seTenth  Maj  preoediog,  adviiing 
•a  extra  session  of  the  legislatore  to  district  the  Sute  of  New  York  for  the 
ehoiee  of  electors,  ai^>eared  in  the  Annna,  before  the  letter  nxu  tent,    « 

*  *'  Colonel  Bonr  ascertabed  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet,  and  that  it  waa 
in  die  press.  Its  immediate  pnhlication,  he  knew  mnst  distract  the  Federal 
party,  and  thns  promote  the  Repnhlican  canse  in  those  States  where  the  eleo- 
tions  had  not  taken  place.  Arraupemente  were  accordingly  made  for  a  copy ^ 
u  soon  aa  the  printing  of  it  waa  completed;  and  when  ohtained,  John 
Swartwoot,  Robert  Swartwont  and  Matthew  L.  Dayia,  hj  ^ypointment,  met 
Oolotiel  Borr  at  hia  own  honae.  The  pamphlet  waa  read,  and  extracta  made 
for  Ae  preaa.  Daria  waa  charged  with  forwarding  theae  extracta,**  which  waa 
done,  and  they  were  immediately  published.  Life  of  Burr,  tL  p.  65,  by 
Matdiew  L.  Davis,  who  obtained  ihe  pamphlet  from  the  printing  office. 

t  AUnding  to  the  murder  of  Hamilton  by  Borr,  this  oomment  ia  made  by 
C.  F.  Adama.  Life  of  Adama,  L  582.  *'  Yet,  with  the  aiugolar  fatally  of 
tetrihutum,  which  more  than  once  attended  the  acta  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  se- 
quel diowed,  that,  at  the  instant  of  this  publicatum,  he  waa  etriking  the  Jbrtt 
•pads  into  what  waa  ere  long  to  be  to  him  a  dudlieCe  grave/*  The  author  of  tiiia 
paragraph  haa  thereby  ensured  to  himself  a  memory  which  oan  never  be  ef* 

flUMd. 
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which  prevented  Pinckney  being  chosen  President.  The 
plan  of  jointly  and  equally  supporting  Adams  and  Pinck- 
ney, met  with  all  the  opposition  from  Adams,  **  and  his 
personal  friends,  that  could  be  made,  and  with  all  the  vir- 
ulence that  could  give  an  edge  to  their  passions."  To  in- 
sure bis  election,  Rhode  Island  withheld  one  of  her  two 
votes  from  Pinckney — her  vote  being  two  for  Adams,  one 
for  Jay.  On  the  other  hand,  South  Carolina,  would  wil- 
lingly have  voted  for  Jefferson  and  Pinckney,  but  the  lat- 
ter **  with  singular  good  faith  and  honor,  adhered  to  the 
compact,  and  rejected  the  offer."  *  Had  such  been  the 
vote  of  South  Carolina,  and  had  Rhode  Island  been  true, 
the  electoral  vote  of  Pinckney  and  Jefferson  would  have 
been  equal ;  and  the  House  of  Representatives  being 
Federal,  would  have  elected  General  Pinckney,  Presi' 
dent  t 

*  Ames  to  Goto.    Works  of  Ames,  L  287. 

f  General  Gturn  to  Hamilton.  December  IS,  1800.  "  It  maj  with  truth 
be  said,  that  John  Adams  has  damned  our  cause,  for  the  double  chance  wslb  lost 
in  South  Carolina,  owing  to  General  Pinckney  refusing  to  give  up  Adams.** 
The  total  Tote  was^  Jeffinsoo,  73;  Buir,  78 ;  Adams,  d6 ;  Pinckaej,  64. 
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Grbat  discord  existed  in  Pennsylvania,  one  branch  of  its 
legislature  was  Federal,  the  other  Democratic*  McKean 
recently  elected  Governor,  appeared,  in  this  emergency, 
to  have  abandoned  all  his  violence.  His  address,  sooth- 
ingly urged,  that  they  should  be  ^  superior  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  party,  disdain  a  contest  about  forms,  and  yield  to 
the  precedents  of  other  States/'  Each  house  veas  never- 
theless resolute.  The  contest  terminated  in  a  compro- 
mise, which  gave  one  Democratic  majority  in  the  number 
of  electors. 

Adams  was  now  seen  to  vary  his  course  with  each 
change  in  the  aspect  of  his  fortunes.  For  a  time  he  en- 
deavored to  be  calm  and  discreet,  and  discovered  a  desire 
to  propitiate  the  Federalists,  whom  he  had  denounced. 
At  another  time,  the  dangers  of  party  spirit,  were  depre- 
cated by  him.  The  support  of  him  was  stated  to  turn 
upon  the  question,  whether 

*^a  mtn  is  fit  to  administer  the  gOTemment  who  confides  more  in 
his  own  reading  and  experience  than  in  the  adyice  of  jonnger  men ; 

*  ^*  Peimf7lTaDia  if  redaoed  to  a  sitoatioii  truly  to  be  oommiaeratod.  A 
high  spirit  in  finYor  of  the  Goromment  had  been  excited ;  and,  if  it  had  not 
afterwards  been  diacKmraged,  Ron  wonld  have  been  elected  Qovemor.  In  no 
State,  haa  the  misaion  to  France  produced  ao  violent  a  oonnteractioo  as  in 
Pennaylvania.**    Woloott  to  Amea.    Gibba,  iL  408. 
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or,  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  an  honest  mind,  mistakes  a  sarcasm  for  a 
compliment.  If  the  present  President  has  not  the  prudence  of  his 
predecessor,  he  has  evinced  equal  patriotism  and  more  oonfldenoe  in  his 
own  opinions,  a  confidence  which  erents  hare  hitherto  justified.  The 
man  who  shall,  in  the  present  equalized  state  of  parties,  determine  to 
go  all  lengths  with  the  one  or  the  other,  will  hazard  a  rerolution  hj 
Tiolenoe.  If  the  present  President  and  Vtce-Prtiident  could  he  elected 
hj  united  suffrages,  it  would  probably  be  the  most  fortunate  ereot  ibr 
the  United  SUtes." 

This  vain  attempt  at  conciliation  was  derided  by  the 
Democracy^  confident  of  success ;  and  was  regarded  by 
the  leading  Federalists,  as  the  last  feeble  effort  of  a  man 
too  weak  to  meet  adversity  with  dignity. 

On  the  day  *  this  overture  was  published,  the  Con« 
gress  assembled  at  Washington.  The  Speech  recom* 
mended  a  revision  of  the  Judiciary  system ;  announced 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Prussia ;  referred  to  the 
pending  negotiation  with  Great  Britain,  and  mentioned 
that  the  envoys  to  France  had  been  received  with  re- 
spect, which  excited  a  hope  of  success.  But  it  urged 
nevertheless  the  establishment  of  a  navy  **  adapted  to  de* 
fensive  war,"  the  fortification  of  the  principal  seaports 
and  harbors ;  and  provisions  for  the  manufacture  of  arms. 
The  product  of  the  revenue  was  stated  to  have  been 
larger  than  that  of  any  former  year,  a  result  which  af- 
forded ^  conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  resources  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the  meas- 
ures which  have  been  adopted  by  Congress  for  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce  and  preservation  of  public  credit.'' 

The  Senate,  after  a  warm  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Washington,  expressed  their  determination  to  carry  into 
effect  the  measures  recommended  by  the  President,  dep- 

•  Nov.  22, 1800. 
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recating  iniiavatkms  which  might  imptir  the  sacred  bond 
that  cements  the  different  parts  of  this  Republic.  The 
Address  of  the  House  commended  the  defensive  policy 
which  had  been  adopted,  and  adverted  with  satisfaction 
to  the  "  great  and  rapid  increase  of  revenue  which  had 
arisen  from  permanent  taxes." 

After  a  renewal  of  the  propositions  made  at  the  pre* 
vious  session  for  amending  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,  which  related  to  the  mode  of  choosing  electors  of 
President  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
a  subject  of  commanding  importance  was  considered.  It 
was  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  more  convenient  organiza^ 
tion  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  which,  after  much 
opposition,  became  a  law.  An  act  to  continue  in  force 
the  laws  raising  an  internal  revenue  was  much  discussed* 
After  an  effort  to  defeat  it,  this  act  also  passed  ;  and  the 
law  prescribing  the  mode  of  valuation  under  the  direct 
tax  was  amended. 

While  these  subjects  were  before  the  House,  General 
Davie  arrived  in  the  United  States,  bringing  with  him  a 
Convention  concluded  with  France  on  the  thirtieth  of 
October  previous.  He  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to 
Hamilton  from  Ellsworth,  covering  a  copy  of  this  docu- 
ment, and  a  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  negotiators. 
This  communication  from  a  person  who  had  been  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Senate,  and  Chief-Justice  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  shows  his  sense  of  the  influential  position  of 
Hamilton. 

The  primary  object  of  the  instructions  to  the  envoys 
was  indemnity  for  the  spoliations  committed  under  the 
color  of  authority  from  the  f  rench  Republic  or  its  agents. 
Of  these  the  captures  made,  because  the  vessels  were 
laden  with  goods  coming  from  England  or  her  posses- 
sions, or  because  they  were  not  provided  with  the  role 
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JCeqnipage  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  France,  or  for  the 
want  of  other  papers  when  clearly  American— -or  when 
disposed  of  without  a  regular  trial  and  condemnation, 
were  indicated  as  the  most  important  subjects  of  recla- 
mation. 

Such  indemnity  being  pledged,  and  a  mode  for  ascer- 
taining it  being  provided,  by  which  also  claims  for  inju- 
ries to  France  or  her  subjects  were  to  be  adjusted,  a 
treaty  of  commerce  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  was  to  be 
made,  securing,  if  possible,  a  free  admission  to  the  French 
colonies.  Such  treaty  was  to  proceed  without  this  indem- 
nity, in  the  contingency  of  France  waiving  her  national 
claims,  when  a  similar  waiver  might  be  made  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  Sales  of  prizes  by  the  Consuls  of 
either  party  in  the  territory  of  the  other  were  to  be  pro- 
hibited, as  was  also  an  v  original  arming  or  increase  of  a  for- 
mer armament  in  the  ports  of  the  neutral  party ;  and  the 
trade  of  either  party  to  the  ports  of  the  other  was  to  be 
perfectly  free,  except  as  to  contraband  articles,  which 
were  enumerated.  Sequestrations  or  confiscations  of  debts 
in  funded  property  or  in  public  or  private  banks,  in  case 
of  war,  were  not  to  be  made.  This  article  with  that  re- 
lating to  compensations  for  captures  was  to  be  permanent, 
the  other  articles  were  not  to  extend  beyond  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

The  ultimata  i^ere  declared  to  be  the  prescribed  provi- 
sions for  compensation  ;  that,  the  former  treaties  and  Consu- 
lar convention  should  not  in  the  whole  nor  in  part  be  revived, 
but  that  all  the  engagements  of  the  United  States  should 
be  specified  in  a  new  treaty, — that  no  guarantee  should 
^  be  stipulated  of  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  France,  nor 
any  engagements  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance, — that  no 
aid  or  loan  should  be  promised  in  any  form, — that  no  en- 
gagement be  made,  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of 
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any  prior  treaty, — ^tbat  no  stipulation  should  be  entered 
into  granting  Consular  powers  under  color  of  which 
France  might  establish  tribunals  within  the  United  States ; 
or  personal  privileges  be  claimed  by  Frenchmen  incom- 
patible with  the  complete  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States ; — and  that  the  duration  of  the  treaty  should  not 
exceed  twelve  years.  Thus,  it  is  seen,  that,  in  fulfilment 
of  Hamilton's  policy,  besides  securing  indemnity  for  the 
spoliations  of  its  commerce,  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  acts  by  which  the  sover- 
eignty and  neutrality  of  this  Republic  had  been  violated ; 
and  that  the  noxious  preferences,  and  the  dangerous  guar- 
antee granted  by  the  treaty  of  seventeen  hundred  seventy- 
eight,  were  to  be  excluded. 

The  actual  conduct  of  this  negotiation  was  confided 
by  Bonaparte  to  Talleyrand,  and  exhibited  in  its  progress 
his  great  address.  The  claim  for  redress  was  met  by  a 
suggestion,  that  the  first  object  would  be  to  determine  the 
mode  of  procedure  for  the  valuation  and  indemnification 
of  injuries ;  and  the  second,  to  ensure  the  execution  of 
the  treaties  of  seventy-eight.  Evidence  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  hostile  acts  of  Congress  was  also  asked. 

A  plan  of  a  treaty  in  conformity  with  their  instruc- 
tions, was  submitted  by  the  envoys,  who  stated  that  the 
ancient  treaties  having  been  rescinded,  a  priority  had  at- 
tached in  favor  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  This 
view  was  not  acceded  to,  Bonaparte  insisting,  that  the 
ancient  treaties  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  negotiation,  they 
only  giving  the  right  to  compensation  ;  and  avowing,  that 
no  treaty  could  be  concluded,  which  did  not  place  France 
at  least  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  Great  Britain. 
After  some  delay,  the  envoys  proposed  that  the  payment 
of  the  indemnities  should  be  suspended  until  the  United 
States  should  have  ofiered  an  article  to  France,  re-establish- 
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iDg  her  in  the  ei^cIusiTe  privileges  she  claimed  under  the 
treaty  of  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

This  proposal  was  rejected,  and  the  alternative  was 
offered  of  a  recognition  of  the  ancient  treaties  with  stip- 
ulations of  indemnity,  or  anew  treaty  promising  equality, 
unattended  with  indemnities.  After  much  negotiation,  the 
envoys  resolved  to  depart  from  their  instructions,  and 
offered  an  unlimited  recognition  of  the  former  treaties, 
accompanied  with  a  provision  to  extinguish  such  privileges 
claimed  under  them  as  were  detrimental  to  the  United 
States,  by  a  pecuniary  equivalent  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
•stipulated  indemnities.  This  offer  was  not  accepted.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  declared,  that  it  was  indispensable 
to  the  granting  of  indemnities,  not  only,  that  the  former 
treaties  should  have  an  unqualified  recognition ;  but  that 
their  future  operation  should  not  be  varied ;  and  it  was 
added,  that  the  real  object  was  to  avoid  indemnities,  and 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  France  to  pay  them  ! 

The  envoys  then  determined  to  conclude  a  Conven- 
tion. The  first  article  contained  the  usual  declaration 
of  peace  and  friendship.  The  second  stipulated,  as  the 
ministers  could  not  agree  about  the  old  Treaties  and  the 
Consular  Convention,  nor  as  to  the  indemnities  mutually 
claimed,  that  they  would  negotiate  respecting  them  at  a 
convenient  time ;  and,  until  they  may  have  agreed  upon 
these  points,  the  treaties  and  the  convention  were  to  have 
no  operation,  but  that  the  relations  of  the  two  nations 
shall  be  regulated  by  a  Convention  then  entered  into. 
It  also  provided,  that  public  ships  which  have  been  or 
may  be  taken  shall\  be  restored^  and  that  property  cap- 
tured and  not  yet  condemned  definitively,  was  to  be  mutu* 
ally  given  up  on  proof  of  ownership, — ^that  debts  either 
of  the  two  nations  or  individuals,  shall  be  paid, — that 
their  vessels,  privateers,  and  their  prizes  shall  be  treated 
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M  tbofe  of  nations  the  most  fkyored^-rthat  ff ee  riiips 
should  make  free  goods  and  the  conFerse — that  neutral 
vessels  under  convoy  shall  not  be  visited,  the  assurances 
of  the  convoy  being  conclusive.  Armed  ships  entering 
ports  with  their  prices  were  to  be  free  of  duty — the 
prizes  were  not  to  be.  seized,  nor  the  lawfulness  of  those 
prizes  to  be  inquired  into,  but  this  stipulation  was  not  to 
extend  beyond  that  to  the  most  favored  nation ;  and  it 
was  stipulated,  that  the  privateers  of  an  enemy  shall  not 
refit  their  ships,  sell  or  exchange  their  prizes,  or  purchase 
provisions,  except  such  as  should  be  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  to  the  next  port  of  their  ovm  Country.  • 
This  Convention  was  without  any  limitation  as  to  its 
duration. 

The  letters  addressed  to  Hamilton  from  members  of 
both  branches  of  Congress,  show  the  indignation  with 
which  this  compact  was  received.  A  strong  disposition 
was  felt  to  reject  it. 

**  I  am  surprised  and  mortified  that  our  envoys  signed  it,'*  was 
the  language  of  one  of  these  letters.  '^  It  appears  to  me  ihej  hare 
dime  nothing  on  the  real  points  of  complaint  One  part  of  Hne  tnatj 
abandons  all  onr  rights,  and  the  other  part  makes  ns  the  dopes  of 
France  in  the  game  she  means  to  play  agiynst  the  maritime  power  of 
England.  We  lose  our  honor  by  restoring  the  ships  we  hate  taken; 
and  by  doing  so,  perhaps  make  an  implicit  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
justice of  our  hostile  operations.  One  stipulation  is  directly  in  viola- 
tion of  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  Such  are  the  blessed  efiects 
of  our  mission.  These  are  the  ripened  fruits  of  this  independent  Ad- 
ministratkm.  Our  friends  in  the  Senate  are  not  enough  recoTered 
from  their  astonishment  to  begin  to  reflect  on  the  course  they  shall 
pursue."  *'  What,"  writes  another,  ''  is  to  be  done  with  the  French 
treaty?  How  was  Mr.  Ellsworth  persuaded  to  sign  i^?  What  are 
the  feelings  of  Mr.  Adams  on  this  result  of  his  great  workJ*^ 

The  prospect  of  a  general  peace  in  Europe  was  of* 
fered  as  an  apology  for  entering  into  this  Convention. 
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It  was  also  used  as  an  argwimt  for  its  ratification. 
Hamilton  took  a  different  view  of  tbe  future,  which 
events  confirmed.  He  saw  nothing  to  warrant  the  be- 
lief, that  Bonaparte  sought  any  thing  more  than  a  tern- 
porary  pacification,  thus  to  dissolve  the  coalition  against 
France,  and  obtain  time  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of 
the  vast  projects  he  was  contemplating. 

He  had  written  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
Convention  ought  to  be  ratified.  Similar  views  were 
communicated  to  his  other  friends. 

"The  Conyention  with  France,"  he  remarked  to  Sedgewick,  "is 
,  juBt  such  an  issue  as  was  to  have  been  expected.  It  plays  into  the 
hands  of  France,  hj  the  precedent  of  those  principles  of  navigation, 
which  she  is  at  this  moment  desirous  of  making  the  basis  of  a  league 
of  the  northern  powers  against  England.  This  feature  will  be  pecu- 
liarly disagreeahle  to  the  latter ;  and  as  it  relates  to  the  general  poli- 
tics of  the  world,  is  a  make  weight  in  the  wrong  scale.  The  stipula- 
tion ahout  priyateers  and  prizes  is  of  questionahle  propriety.  If  third 
powers  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  annulling  of  our  treaties  with 
France,  it  is  a  plun  violation  of  our  compact  with  Great  Britain.  But, 
I  rather  think  it  the  better  opinion,  that  pending  the  differences  which 
produced  that  measure,  it  is  a  matter  purely  between  France  and  our- 
selves, by  which  no  third  power  has  a  right  to  profit,  and  that  even 
the  status  quo  would  not  have  been  a  violation  of  our  engagements 
with  Great  Britain. 

"  Thus  situated,  I  am  of  opinion,  the  treaty  must  be  ratified.  The 
contrary  conduct,  would,  I  think,  utterly  ruin  the  Federal  party,  and 
endanger  our  internal  tranquillity.  Moreover,  it  is  better  to  close  the 
thing  where  it  is  than  to  leave  it  to  a  Jacobin  administration  to  do 
much  worse.  This  is  a  deliberately  formed  sentiment ;  and  I  hope 
will  accord  with  the  conclusions  of  our  friends.  At  the  same  time,  I 
wish  it  to  be  declared,  by  our  fHends  in  the  Senate,  that  they  think  the 
treaty  liable  to  strong  objections,  and  pregnant  with  dangers  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  country ;  but,  having  been  negotiated,  they  will  not 
withhold  their  assent    Reason  should  govern.''  * 

*  Though  rejoicing  at  the  treaty,  Jefferaon,  looking  to  hii  own  elevatioD, 
Vol.  VII.— 27 
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He  also  wrote  to  GkHivemeur  Morrit : 

*I  will  ran  the  risk  with  jou  of  giring  oonntentnce  to  a  dmr^ 
hMj  brought  agtinst  me,  though  it  has  certainlj  had  a  very  fUse  di- 
reetion.    I  mean  that  of  being  food  of  giring  adrioe. 

^  Several  friends  at  Washington  inform  me,  that  there  is  likelj  to 
be  much  hesitation  in  the  Senate  about  ratifying  the  ConTention  with 
France.  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  and  yet  I  would  be  sorry  that  it  should 
mature  itself  into  a  disagreement  to  the  instrument  Earing  riewed 
Ha  present  fbrm,  I  think  it  should  be  ratified. 

**  In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  it,  contrary  to  our  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  The  annulling  of  our  former  treaties  with  Fnnoe  was 
an  act  of  reprisal,  in  consequence  of  hostile  differences— of  which  no 
other  power  had  a  right  to  benefit ;  and  which,  upon  an  accommoda- 
tion, might  hsTe  been  rescinded  even  to  the  restoration  of  the  $tattm 
quo.  Great  Britain  is  now,  in  this  respect,  in  a  better  situation  than 
she  was  when  she  made  the  treaty.  She  has  so  far  no  good  cause  to 
complain.  There  are,  indeed,  features  which  will  not  be  pleasant  to 
the  British  Cabinet — particularly,  the  principle,  that  free  ships  shall 
make  free  goods,  and  that  the  flags  of  ships  of  war  shall  protect.  As 
these  are  points,  upon  which  France  was  endeavoring  to  form  hostile 
combinations  against  Great  Britain,  the  giving  place  to  them  in  the 
Convention  will  have  an  uniHendly  countenance  towards  her ;  and  as 
it  regards  a  good  understanding  between  her  and  us,  is  to  be  r^retted 
in  the  present  moment  Yet  we  had  a  right  to  make  those  stipula- 
tions, and  as  they  may  be  fkirly  wpposed  to  be  advantageous  to  us, 
they  are  not,  in  fact,  indications  of  enmity.  They  give  no  real  cause 
of  umbrage ;  and  considering  the  general  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  particular  situation,  it  does  not  seem  probable,  that  they  will  pro- 
duce on  her  part  a  hostile  conduct 

'^  As  to  the  indemnification  for  spoliations,  that  was  rather  to  be 
wished  than  expected,  while  France  is  laying  the  world  under  contri- 
bution. The  people  of  this  country  will  not  endure  that  a  definitive 
rapture  with  France  shall  be  hazarded  on  this  ground.  If  this  Con- 
vention is  not  closed,  the  leaving  of  the  whole  subject  open  will  rea- 
der it  easier  for  a  Jacobin  administration  to  make  a  worse  thing. 
On  the  whole,  the  least  evil  is  to  ratify.    The  contrary  would  finish 

remarks:  **It  has  some  disagreeable  fitatores;  and  will  endanger  the  oompfo- 
mitting  us  with  Great  Britain." 
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Uie  nun  of  the  Fedeiml  puty,  and  endanger  our  intenal  tranqoil- 
lity*    It  is  better  to  risk  the  dangers  on  the  other,  than  on  this  side*'' 

Morris  entertaining  scruples  about  the  ratificatkm, 
Hamilton  again  wrote  to  him. 

*'  No  weli-infonned  man  can  doubt  that  it  is  an  exceptionable  iv^ 
siniment ;  bat  I  continue  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  best  upon  the  whole 
to  ratify  it  unconditionally.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  on  fiur 
construction,  the  existence  of  the  old  treaties  is  recognized ;  though  a 
right  of  mutual  indemnities  as  to  the  past  is  admitted.  But,  masmuch 
as  it  is  declared,  that  they  shall  hereafter  have  no  effect  until  a  fhture 
agreement,  this  appears  to  me  to  amount  to  the  consent  of  France,  that 
they  shall  become  inoperative  and  null ;  unless  they  shall  be  reyiyed 
by  the  consent  of  the  United  States.  So  |ar,  I  think,  that  something 
is  gained.  For  the  right  of  one  party  to  annul  a  treaty  is  a  litigious 
right,  neyer  consummated,  till  the  other  party  waives  its  oppositk>n» 
This  is  now  in  substance  done  by  France.  And,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  advanced  so  far  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 

"The  indemnification  for  spoliation  is,  I  admit,  virtually  relin- 
quished, as  the  price  of  a  waiver  of  the  treaties ;  but  considering  our 
situatbn,  and  the  immense  and  growing  power  of  France,  that  price  is 
not  too  great  Further,  there  are  such  potent  obstacles  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  the  obtaining  of  effectual  indemnification,  that  it  is  very 
well  to  leave  it  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

<^  The  restoration  of  ships  of  war  is  an  unpleasant,  and,  I  will  not 
deny,  rather  a  hiuniliating  thing.  But  as  it  is  in  form  reciprocal,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  unequivocal  species  of  dishonor,  which  ought 
to  induce  us  to  run  great  risks.  Our  conduct,  hereU^ore,  has  gone  on 
the  ground;  that  though  we  ought  >not  to  submit  to  uncfiuivoeal  dis^ 
graecy  yet  we  ought  not  to  be  too  susceptible  or  over-curious  and  nicew 
In  this  spirit,  we  have  borne  a  great  deal,  sometimes  too  much,  from 
all  the  helUgerents.  Circumstances  do  not  now  invite  to  a  different 
oonrsot  Our  rapid  progress  to  strength,  will,  ere  kng^  encourage  to 
and  warrant  higher  pretensions. 

'^  Tou  seem  to  have  gotten  over  the  difficulty  of  the  supposed  col- 
lision between  the  Convention  and  our  Treaty  with  Britain.  Tou  al- 
ready know  that  this  accords  with  my  opinion.  Tet  it  seems  to  me 
the  most  thorny  point,  as  it  draws  into  question  our  fidth  towards  a 
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third  poww.  This  gotten  oyer,  there  is  not^  in  mj  apprehension,  anj 
remaining  obstade  to  a  ftdl  ratification  which  maj  not  be  oreroome. 

*'  The  limitation  of  the  treaty  as  to  time  is  doubtless  desirable,  bnt 
we  maj  be  sure  it  will  not  be  eternal,  in  hct  Perpetual  peace  will 
not  exist.  A  war  cuts  the  knot,  and  leaves  us  free  to  renew  or  not,  to 
renew  absolutely,  or  with  qualifications.  With  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  do  not  consider  the  objections  to  a  simple  ratification  to  be 
strong  enough  to  oounterrail  the  dangers  of  a  qualified  one,  which,  cer- 
tainly, will  leave  it  in  the  option  of  the  other  party  to  recede. 

**  It  is  possible,  that  in  the  pride  of  success,  our  backwardness  to 
ratify  may  be  the  pretext  of  a  rupture  to  punish  the  presumption. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  such  an  eyent  would  be  disastrous,  if 
not  for  the  evils  which  the  arms  of  France  might  inflict,  yet  fbr  the 
hazard  of  internal  schisms  and  discord.  The  mania  for  France  has  in 
a  great  degree  revived  in  our  country,  and  the  party  which  should  in- 
vite a  rupture  would  be  likely  to  be  ruined.  Perhaps  with  the  admin- 
istration we  are  going  to  have,  there  may  be  less  danger  of  rupture 
than  with  one  of  a  difierent  cast ;  yet  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  this  circumstance,  and  there  is  another  side  to  the  question  which 
deserves  attention.  « 

"If  the  present  Convention  bo  ratified,  our  relations  to  France  will 
have  received  a  precise  shi^.  To  take  up  the  subject  anew,  and 
mould  it  into  a  shape  better  according  with  Jacobin  projects,  will  not 
be  as  easy,  as  findmg  the  whole  business  open,  to  give  it  that  shape.  I 
think  it  politic,  therefore,  to  close  as  far  as  we  can. 

"  Agdn,  it  will  be  of  consequence  to  the  Federal  cause  in  future,  to  be 
able  to  say,  the  Federal  administration  steered  the  vessel  through  all  the 
storms  raised  by  the  contentions  of  Europe  into  a  peaceful  and  safe 
port.  This  cannot  be  said,  if  the  contest  with  France  continues  open. 
Enclosed  you  have  some  recent  inteDigence,  which  seems  to  strengthen 
the  argument  for  a  simple  ratification.  Great  Britain  stands  on  a 
precipice.  The  misfortune  for  her,  is,  that  there  are  manifest  symptoms 
of  a  depreciated  and  depreciating  paper  currency.  This  may  cut  deep. 
The  result  is  that  a  good  understanding  with  the  United  States  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  Great  Britain.  She  will  not  lightly  take  um- 
brage, while  France  is  in  a  position  to  ride  a  high  horse.  These  hdB 
cannot  prudently  bo  excluded  ih>m  the  calculation.^' 

The  conjecture  of  Hamilton  in  this  admirable  letter  as 
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to  the  impression  made  by  this  Convention  upon  the 
British  cabinet  was  confirmed  by  advices  from  the  Amer- 
ican ambassador  in  London.  Liord  Grenville  stated,  that 
he  saw  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  with 
England,  or  which  afforded  them  any  ground  of  complaint ; 
nor  did  he  object  to  any  thing,  except  the  article  respect- 
ing convoys,  which  we  were  certainly  free  to  make,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  just  at  the  present  juncture,  alluding 
to  the  misunderstanding  with  the  Northern  powers,  ''  had 
somewhat  of  a  less  friendly  appearance  than  might  have 
been  wished.'^  This  Convention  was  under  discussion 
from  the  sixteenth  of  December  until  the  third  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  excitement  which  it  caused  at  first,  gradually 
gave  way  before  Hamilton's  advice,  which,  however,  did 
not  prevail  in  full.  To  get  rid  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures, it  was  resolved  to  ratify  it  conditionally,  rejecting 
the  secoad  article,  which  might  have  been  construed  by 
France  as  admitting  the  existence  of  the  former  treaties ; 
and  the  third,  which  stipulated  the  restoration  of  the  pub- 
lic vessels  that  had  been  captured.  On  the  final  vote,  the 
second  article  was  expunged  by  a  large  majority,  the  third 
was  permitted  to  remain,  but  the  duration  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  proposed  to  be  limited  to  eight  years.^ 

Adams  immediately  nominated  James  A.  Bayard  en- 

*  Nine  Senators  were  opposed  to  it  Thirty-one  TOted  for  it  The  nine 
BflgatiTei  were  Uie  Senators  from  Massachnsetts,  Connecticnt,  and  Penn^l- 
▼ania — Morris  of  New  York,  Wells  of  Delaware,  Read  of  South  Carolina, — 
Stephen  Thomson  Mason  to  Monroe,  February  5,  1801.  "  Adams  staled  to  the 
Senate  that  it  would  haye  been  more  conformable  to  his  own  Judgment  and  in- 
clination to  have  agreed  to  the  instrument  unconditumaUy^'*  "  Where  then,**  he 
obsenred,  **  was  the  danger  of  this  negotiation  }  Nowhere  but  in  the  disturbed 
imagination  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  To  me  only  was  it  dangerous.  To  me 
as  a  publis  man  it  was  fatal,  and  that  only  because  Alexander  Hamilton  was 
pleased  to  wield  it  as  a  poisoned  weapon,  with  the  express  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing." 
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▼oy  to  France,  who  declined  the  appointment  The  Con- 
vention so  modified  was  confirmed  by  Bonaparte.  Thus 
the  great  end  of  Hamilton's  foreign  policy  was  attained. 
With  Great  Britain  war  was  postponed, — ^with  France 
peace  preserved.  Indignant  as  he  was  at  the  humiliation 
the  American  character  had  suffered,  and  resolved  to  re- 
sist at  every  hazard  the  aggravated  aggressions  her  Rev- 
olutionary rulers  were  committing,  Hamilton  never  forgot 
the  day  when,  standing  between  Washington  and  Ro- 
chambeau,  he  saw  the  surrender  of  CornwalHs  to  the 
United  arms  of  America  and  France — the  portrait  of 
whose  benevolent,  unfortunate  Monarch  was  always  sus- 
pended before  him.  Justly  might  he  feel  that  by  his 
energetic  and  moderate  counsels  this  great  ^  good  ** — 
Pbacb — had  been  preserved  to  a  nation  whose  govern- 
ment was  only  in  the  twelfth  year  of  its  existence.* 

Ellsworth  having  determined  to  remain  in  France  for 
the  restoration  of  his  health,  resigned  his  seat  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  At  the  recent  session  of 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  Jay,  in  a  message  to 
which  it  was  not  usual  to  return  an  answer,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  when  the  electors  of  President  were  to  be 
chosen,  alluded  **  to  the  patriotic  zeal  and  important  ser- 
vices of  the  President.'*  This  commendation  gave,  at  the 
time,  not  a  little  umbrage  to  the  Federalists.  A  sincere 
respect  for  the  services  of  Jay  had  secured  to  him  their 
long  continued,  faithful,  zealous  support.  They  had 
labored  to  appease  the  dissatisfactions  ascribed  to  him ; 

•  Ti  f  OTij'  ayoi^r,    •         •         ♦        • 


•         *         •         ravra  wa9fT*  or  cirAivi| 
T9^niM  Kotrn  wat  •  r«v  (tnnmw  /Siof 

Fraflpneut  from  Pyrriiuf  of  Philemon. 
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and  to  soothe  the  prejudices  his  o^n  prejudices  had  ex« 
citedy  by  appealing  from  his  defects  to  his  great  and  sub- 
stantial merits.  But  the  estrangement  from  him  was  ex- 
tensive, and  though  long  kept  out  of  view,  was  now  little 
diguised.  An  eulogium  upon  Adams,  by  the  statesman^ 
whom  they  had  most  warmly  defended  from  the  charge 
of  **  British  influence,"  upon  the  man  who  had  rained 
their  party,  while  imputing  to  it  such  influence,  delivered 
publicly  on  the  very  day,  at  the  very  moment,  which  pre- 
ceded the  triumph  of  their  adversaries,  was  unexpected. 
Jay  wrote  to  the  President  communicating  a  copy  of  hb 
message,  which  Adams  acknowledged  with  warmth,  but 
in  terms  of  little  dignity.  An  opportunity  was  soon 
ofiered  of  manifesting  his  gratitude.  Though  Jay  had 
previously  declined  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  had,  within  a 
few  days,  publicly  declared  his  intention  to  retire  from 
public  life,  Adams  nominated  him  to  the  vacancy.  The 
office  was  agafb  declined ;  *  and  Marshall  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  National  judiciary — ^the  sphere  of  his 
long  invaluable  service. 

While  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  were  engaged 
in  the  consideration  of  the  Convention  with  France,  the 
attention  of  the  nation  was  fixed  upon  the  issue  of  the 
election  of  its  chief  magistrate. 

The  Electoral  Colleges  assembled  in  each  State  <m 
the  appointed  day.  As  to  those  of  Virginia  and  New 
York,  the  course  of  each  was  a  source  of  solicitude  to 
the  respective  candidates  of  the  Democracy.  The  diver- 
sion at  the  previous  election  of  the  fifteen  votes  of  Vir- 
ginia to  Samuel  Adams  had  given  Burr  dire  ofience.    He 

•'*Iooii>id«ritimpoMible,*WoloottwTOte,  *<  that  Mr.  Jaj  shooM  ooumdI 
to  take  tha  office  of  Chiof  Jnstioo  ;  and  it  U  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
Prendent  will  to  iport  with  nioh  aerioua  things." 
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regarded  and  denounced  it  as  an  act  of  bad  faith ;  and  at 
the  Caucus  of  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress,  it 
was  made  a  condition  of  his  consent  to  become  a  candi- 
date»  that  a  pledge  should  be  given,  to  secure,  if  practi- 
cable, an  equal  vote  to  him  with  Jefferson.  A  violation 
of  this  pledge  by  Virginia  might  lose  the  vote  of  New 
York.  To  guard  against  this  contingency,  Madison  wrote 
to  Monroe,  then  Governor  of  Virginia : 

'*  I  now  inclose  a  letter  left  here  by  Mr.  Alston  (son-in-law  of  Burr.) 
It  will  oommnnioate  all  that  I  oould  repeat  from  one  to  me  from  Oolonel 
BuAR  and  Mr.  Gelston.  The  latter  is  uneasy  lest  the  Southern  States 
would  not  be  true  to  their  duty.  I  hope  he  will  be  sensible,  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it  It  seems  important  that  all  proper  means 
should  emanate  from  Richmond  for  guarding  against  a  diyision  of  the 
Republican  votes,  by  which  one  of  the  Republican  candidates  maj 
be  lost.  It  toould  he  iuperfluous  to  $ugge$t  to  you  the  muckirf 
ratiUing  from  tJis  leatt  ground  of  reproach^  and  particularly  to  Vir- 
ghUa  on  this  hoad^ 

It  being  supposed  by  Burr,  that  an  eqtAd  vote  would 
thus  be  secured  in  other  States,  it  would  decide  the  elec- 
tion in  his  favor,  could  a  single  vote  be  diverted  from 
Jefferson.  This  was  attempted  in  the  Electoral  College 
of  New  York.  Reasons  existing  to  apprehend  that  Burr 
had  obtained  the  control  of  one  of  the  electors,  a  person 
of  feeble  intellect,  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  how 
to  frustrate  this  infidelity,  became  a  matter  of  anxious 
consultation.  An  expedient  was  resorted  to  which  suc- 
ceeded. At  the  meeting  of  the  Electors,  as  soon  as  their 
credentials  were  read,  Floyd,  a  member  from  Long  Island, 
took  the  floor ;  and,  assigning  as  a  reason  for  the  course 
he  proposed,  that  they  were  unanimous,  moved,  that  the 
vote  by  secret  ballot  be  dispensed  with ;  and  that  each 
elector  should  place  his  ballot  openly  on  the  table !  This 
was  carried  without  debate,  and  thus  the  entire  vote  of 
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New  Yorit  was  secured  to  Jefferson.*  A  similar  diversion 
of  a  vote  from  Burr  had  been  contemplated  in  South 
Carolina,  but  was  not  effected,  f 

The  general  official  result  was  not  ascertained  for  some 
time  ;  but  positive  intelligence  of  the  vote  of  South  Car- 
olina was  received  at  the  seat  of  government,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  December.  There  was  now  every  reason 
to  suppose,  that  there  would  be  ^an  absolute  parity  be- 
tween Jefferson  and  Burr."  J  If  so,  the  election  would 
devolve  upon  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Two  sources  of  apprehension  opened  upon  Jefferson. 
One,  that  the  members  from  New  York  might  be  induced 
to  withdraw  from  him  her  vote.  The  other,  that  the 
Federalists  would  prefer  Burr.  He  applied  himself  imme- 
diately to  remove  the  first  of  these  obstacles  to  his  am- 
bition. 

A  majority  of  the  Representatives  from  New  York 
were  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  most  influential  of 
these  was  Edward  Livingston,  the  brother  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  that  State.  The  day  after^  the  vote  of  South  Carolina 
was  known  §  at  Washington,  Jefferson  wrote  to  the 
latter.l 

*  Statement  of  Jadge  Woodworth,  one  of  the  electors.  Cheetham  wrote 
to  Jefferson — **  One  New  York  elector — *  Lispenord  * — was  to  haTe  dropped 
him,  but  was  alarmed  not  to  do  it  Burr  went  twice  to  Rhode  Island.  Timo- 
thy Green  was  his  agent  at  the^seat  of  goyemment  of  Soath  Carolina.** 

f  This  is  seen  in  a  letter  of  Frenean  of  the  2d  December  received  by 
Jeflforson  on  the  12th,  adviuDg  him  that  "  he  woold  have  8  votes,  Bnrr  7, 
Clinton  1." 

X  Jefferson  to  Madison,  iiL  447,  Dec.  19,  1800. 

g  Dec  14,  1800.     Je£ferson*s  Works,  ill  442. 

I  In  the  life  of  Jeflferson  bj  Tucker,  iL  75,  it  is  stated :  <*  In  ^e  mocth  of 
December,  when  the  issue  of  the  election  was  ascertained,  Mr.  Jefferson,  not 
tmHcipatififf  that  equality  of  votes  between  Colonel  Burr  and  himself  which 
would  cany  the  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  began  to  look  about 
for  the  formation  of  his  cabinet ;  and  having  concurred  with  the  gmtral  vcie€ 
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Tbif  letter  *  ii  characterintio.  The  Chancellor  had 
been  much  interested  in  experiments  on  the  application 
of  steam,  the  use  of  which  he  afterwards  essentially  pro- 
moted. He  was  also  something  of  a  philosopher.  But 
these  were  the  amusements  of  his  leisure — neither  these 
nor  his  judicial  duties  so  far  engrossed  him  as  to  render 
him  inattentive  to  other  interests. 

Jefferson  commenced  his  letter  by  informing  Living- 
ston,  that  his  communications  on  the  steam-engine  had 
been  laid  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  by  whom  they 
would  be  printed.  He  then  mentioned  a  recent  discovery 
of  bones,  supposed  to  be  of  the  mammoth,  in  his  vi« 
cinity,  and  propounded  two  interesting  questions.  First. 
**  Whether  they  are  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  7  ^  Sec- 
ond. ^  What  are  the  particular  bones  ;  and  could  he  pos- 
sibly procure  them T  **  "If  they  are  to  be  bought,"  he 
added,  "  I  will  gladly  pay  for  them  whatever  you  shall 
agree  to  as  reasonable  ;  and  will  place  the  money  in  New 
York  as  inftantaneously  after  it  is  made  known  to  me,  as 
the  post  can  carry  it,  as  I  will  all  expense  of  package, 
transportation,  &c.'' 

Having  thus  given  evidence  of  his  interest  in  natural 

cf  iU  nation^  in  lelecdDg  Mr.  Madiaon  for  the  dq>artmexit  of  State  and  VLc, 
Qallatin  for  the  Treasoiy,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Robert  R.  LiTingston  to  ofibr  him 
the  place  of  Secretaiy  of  the  Nayy."  Tncker  probably  was  not  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  the  Soath  Carolina  TOte  was  known  at  Washington  the  day  htfoire 
<is  dat€  o/this  UiUr  to  Livixigston,  which  is  shown  by  the  preyioos  extract  of 
a  letter  from  Gnnn  to  HaxnUton  of  the  IBih  of  Deoember,  written  at  Wash- 
ington. Hamilton*s  Works,  tl  488.  Randall  makes  a  similar  statement, 
wUh  the  eoniradieHon  be/ore  kit  ejfet,  having  quoted  the  pages  before  and  after 
it  in  Hamilton's  Works,  he  wrote :  **  On  the  14th  of  December  Mr.  Jefierson 
tuppoting  the  resnlt  of  the  election  sofficienily  settled,  wrote  Chancellor  R.  R, 
Livingston,  inviting  liim  to  accept  the  Secretary-ship  of  iSb»  }f%ry*  Randall's 
Jeflbrson,  iu  572. 

•  Jefierson's  Works,  iil  443.    Dec.  14, 1800. 
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pbilosopbyy  on  ^  reasonable  ^  terms  ;  and  of  his  intended 
punctuality;  he  proceeded  to  address  him  on  ^a  still 
more  important  subject."  Being  satisfied  that  the  repub- 
lican vote  had  been  successful,  he  thought  he  might  '*  ven- 
ture to  hazard  propositions  on  that  hypothesis,  without  be- 
ing justly  subject  to  raillery  or  ridicule."  The  Constitu- 
tion, he  wrote, 

^to  whidi  we  are  all  attached,  was  meant  to  bo  republican,  and  we 
believe  to  be  republican  according  to  every  candid  interpretation.  Yet 
we  have  seen  it  so  interpreted  and  administered,  as  to  be  tml j  what 
the  French  have  called  it,  a  monarchie  masqu^.  Tet  so  long,**  he  sud, 
'*  has  the  ressel  run  on  this  way,  and  been  trimmed  to  it,  that  to  put 
her  on  her  republican  tack,  will  require  all  the  skill,  the  firmness,  and 
the  zeal  of  her  ablest  and  best  friends.  It  is  a  crisis,  which  calls  on 
them  to  sacrifloe  all  other  objects ;  and  repair  to  her  aid  in  this  mo- 
mentous operation, — not  only  thdr  skill  is  wanting,  but  their  names 
also.  It  is  essential  to  assemble  in  the  outset  persons  to  compose  our 
administration,  whose  talents,  integrity  and  Revolutionary  name  and 
principles,  may  inspire  the  nation  at  once,  with  unbounded  confidence ; 
and  impose  an  awful  silence  on  all  the  maligners  of  republicanism ;  as 
may  suppress  m  embryo  the  purpose,  avowed  by  one  of  their  most  dar* 
ing  and  e£fectiTe  chiefs,  of  beating  down  the  administration.  These 
names  do  not  abound  at  this  day.  So  few  are  they,  that  yours,  my 
friend,  cannot  be  spared  among  them,  without  leaving  a  blank  that  can- 
not be  filled.  If  I  can  obtain  from  the  public  the  aid  of  those  I  have 
contemplated,  I  fear  nothing.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  are  we  un- 
fortunate indeed  I 

^  We  shall  be  unable  to  realize  the  prospects  which  have  been  held 
out  to  the  people,  and  must  fall  hack  into  tnanarehum,  for  want  of 
heads,  not  hands,  to  help  us  out  of  it.  This  is  a  common  cause,  my 
dear  sir,  common  to  all  republicans.  Though  I  have  been  too  honora- 
bly placed  in  front  of  those  who  are  to  enter  the  breach,  so  happily 
made ;  yet  the  energies  of  every  individual  are  necessary ;  and  in  the 
terff  place  where  his  energies  can  most  serve  the  enterprise.  I  can 
assure  you,  that  your  colleagues  will  be  most  acceptable  to  you ;  one 
of  them  whom  you  cannot  mistake,  peculiarly  so.— The  part  which  cit' 
comstanoes  oonstnun  us  to  propose  to  you,  is  the  Scoretaryship  of  ths 
Navy !    These  circumstances  cannot  be  explained  by  letter.    Republi* 
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canism  is  90  rare  in  those  parts  wfaidi  possess  nantioil  skill,  that  I 
cannot  find  it  allied  there  to  the  other  qualifications. 

"  Thongh  joa  are  not  nautical  by  prqfeuum^  yet  your  residence 
and  your  mechanical  science  qualify  yon,  as  well  as  a  gentleman  can 
possibly  be ;  and  sufficiently,  to  enable  you  to  choose  under  agents 
perfectly  qualified,  and  to  superintend  their  conduct  Come  forward, 
then,  my  dear  sir,  and  give  us  the  aid  of  your  talents  and  the  weight 
of  your  character  towards  the  new  establishment  of  republicanism ;  I 
say,  for  its  new  establishment ;  for  hitherto,  we  haye  seen  only  its 
irweetiey 

Having  thus  compendiously  appealed  to  Livingstones 
pride  of  talent,  pride  of  integrity,  pride  of  name,  and  of 
Revolutionary  principles,  to  sacrifice  all  other  objects  to 
the  great  duty  of  saving  a  sinking  State  from  the  embryo 
purpose  imputed  to  Hamilton ;  having  shown,  how  im- 
perative the  sacrifice  was,  because  republicanism  was 
rare  where  nautical  skill  was  possessed,  having  evinced 
how  easy  and  how  fit  the  transformation  of  a  Chancellor 
and  of  a  gentleman  into  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  ^travestie"  of  republicanism, 
Jefiferson  closed  bis  letter,  with  the  comforting  assurance 
with  which  it  began,  that  as  the  gratification  of  his  own 
philosophical  curiosity  should  cost  him  nothing,  so  this 
sacrifice  to  bis  country,  by  the  acceptance  of  a  place  in 
the  Cabinet,  would  be  attended  with  little  ^'expense"  in  a 
'*  situation  so  rural "  as  that  of  Washington.  Livingston 
was  not  insensible  to  the  appeal,  but  difiiering  from  Jef- 
ferson as  to  the  '^  very  place "  where  his  energies  could 
*♦  most  serve  the  enterprise,"  and  not  equally  alive  to  the 
dangers  of  the  Union,  he  preferred  a  foreign  mission. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attempted  was  to  cajole  Burr. 
Jefferson  wrote  to  him  by  the  same  hand  which  was  to 
convey  his  missive  to  the  Chancellor.  It  is  seen,  that  in 
his  letter  to  the  latter,  he  sought  to  mask  his  object  by 
concealing  the  "absolute  parity  of  votes  ;'*  and  assuring 
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hiniy  that  **  hb  was  placed  in  front  of  those  who  were  to 
enter  the  breach." 

To  Burr,  he  gratuitously  wrote  the  next  day : 

^  It  18  said,"  South  Carolina  '*  would  withdraw  from  yourself  one 
▼ote,  that  Tennessee  would  give  the  second  vote  to  Gallatin.  It  is  also 
surmised,  that  the  vote  of  Georg;ia  will  not  be  entire,''  but,  that,  if  this 
were  so,  he  would  have  'four  or  five  votes  at  least  above  Mr.  Adams.' 
That  4t  was  badly  managed'  to  have  4efb  to  hazard  what  might  frus- 
trate half  the  republican  vfish." 

Thus  giving  the  impression  to  Burr  that  he  would  be 
chosen  Vice  President,  he  wrote  him  : 

"  While  I  must  congratulate  you,  my  dear  sir,  on  the  issue  of  this 
contest,  because  it  is  more  honorable  and  doubtless  more  grateful  to 
you  than  any  station  within  the  competence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate ; 
jet  for  fny9elfyfor  the  suhstantial  senice  of  the  public^  I  feel  most  sen- 
sibly the  loss  we  sustain  of  your  aid  in  our  new  administration.  It 
leaves  a  chasm  in  my  arrangements,  which  cannot  adequately  be  filled 
up.''  "  I  had  endeavored  to  compose  an  administration,  whose  talents, 
int^ity,  names,  and  dispositions  should  at  once  inspire  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  public  mind,  and  ensure  a  perfect  harmony  in  the  con- 
duct of.  the  public  business.  /  lose  you  from  the  list,  and  am  not  sure 
of  all  the  others." 

Then  appealing  to  Burr's,  and  gratifying  his  own  hate 
of  Hamilton,  he  observed  :         i 

^  Should  the  gentlemen  who  possess  the  public  confidence  decline 
taking  a  part  in  their  affairs,  and  force  us  to  take  persons  unknown  to 
the  people,  the  evil  genius  of  this  country  may  realize  his  avowal,  that 
*he  will  beat  down  the  administration.'  "We  shall  of  course  see  you 
before  the  fourth  of  March.  Accept  iny  respectful  and  affectionate 
salutations." 

This  letter,  founded  on  a  false  representation  of  his 
own  ♦  impressions  of  the  result,  written  under  great  ap- 

*  It  was  written  Dec.  15,  ttoo  days  after  the  intelligence  from  South  Caro* 
lina  had  reached  Washington.    Jeffsrson's  Works,  iiL  444. 
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preheiisiovi8»  intended  to  induce  the  belief  by  Burr  tkat  in 
the  event  of  Adams  being  elected  Vice  President,  Jeffer- 
son had  parposed  to  include  him  in  the  Cabinet,  OTidently 
had  for  its  object  to  conciliate  him  in  a  competition  which 
be  feared  was  inevitable  from  ^  the  parity  of  votes,''  which, 
he  after  wrote  to  Madison,  had  ^  produced  great  dismay 
and  gloom  in  the  Republican  gentlemen  here  and  ezulta- 
tion  in  the  Federalists." 

Burr  understood  him ;  and  with  equal  candor  replied.* 
'^  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  of  your  having  at  least  nine 
States,  if  the  business  shall  come  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  *  *  *  In  short,  my  whole  time  and  at- 
tention shall  be  unceasingly  employed  to  render  your  ad- 
ministration grateful  and  honorable  to  your  country  and 
to  yourself.  To  this,  I  am  impelled  by  the  highest  sense 
of  duty,  as  by  the  moH  devoted  personal  aUackment.^ 

With  the  same  view  Jefferson  wrote  again  to  Burr, 
while  the  controversy  was  pending,  pronouncing  a  letter, 
purporting  to  be  his,  and  containing  statements,  ^highly 
injurious"  to  Burr,  which  the  person  who  saw  it  and  who 
knew  his  handwriting,  did  not  doubt  to  be  genuine,  a 
forgery,  transmitting  a  press  copy  of  it ;  and  deprecating 
**  attempts  to  sow  tares  between  them,  that  might  divide 
them  and  their  friends."  It  ended  with  the  observation, 
**  A  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other  furnishes  us,  with  the 
best  test  of  the  contrivances  which  will  be  practised  by 
the  enemies  of  both,"  and  tendered  ^^  assurances  of  his 
high  respect  and  esteemJ*^  f 

*  D«o.  2S,  ISOO. 

f  Tet,  in  toL  It.  590,  of  Jflflbnon*!  Worki,  he  ncotdB,  '*  I  had  nerer  wen 
Colonel  B«rr  tiU  he  oeme  as  a  member  of  the  Senate.  HIb  ooodnct  rwrj  toaa 
inqnred  me  wiih  distrmt,  I  kabituanjf  eautumed  Mr.  Madiaon  against  tmsting 
him  too  much.  I  saw,  afterwards,  that  under  General  Washington's  and  Mr. 
Adams's  administrationi,  whenever  a  great  militaiy  appointment  or  a  diplo* 
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Foar  days  after  *  his  former  letter  to  Barr,  he  wrote 
to  Madison,  informing  him,  that  South  Carolina  had  in 
some  measure  decided  the  contest ;  and  his  belief,  that  he 
and  Burr  had  each  seventy-three  votes,  Adams  sixty-five, 
and  Pinckney  one  less — that  Rhode  Island  had  withdrawn 
one  vote  from  Pinckney — that  Tennessee  might  do  the 
same  as  to  Burr,  and  that  there  might  be  one  vote  in  Ver- 
mont for  himself.  But  he  observed,  ^I  hold  the  latter 
impossible,  and  the  former  not  probable,  and — that  there 
will  he  an  absoltUe parity  **  between  the  two  republican  can- 
didates;''  that  the  Federalists  openly  declared  they  would 
prevent  an  election,  and  would  name  a  President  pro  tem. 
He  then  recapitulated  the  seven  States  on  whose  votes 
he  counted  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  adding, 
**  and  it  is  thought  by  some,  that  Bache  of  Maryland,  and 
Linn  of  New  Jersey  will  come  over.^ 

On  the  tenth  of  January  Madison  replied : 

"  On  the  snppofiition  of  either  eyeni,  whether  of  an  interregnom  ia 
the  Ezecotive  or  of  a  surreptitiotu  intrigue  into  it,  it  heoomes  a  qoes- 
\km  of  the  first  order,  what  is  the  coarse  demanded  hj  the  crisis. 
Will  it  be  hest  to  acquiesce  in  a  suspension  or  usurpation  of  the  Exec- 
utive  authority,  till  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December  next;  or 
for  Congress  to  be  summoned  bj  vl  joint  proclamation  or  recommenda- 
tion of  the  two  diaracters,  having  a  minority  of  votes  for  President  9 
My  present  judgment  fanon  the  latter  expedient,  The  prerogatiTe  of 
coQTening  the  legislature  mu$t  reside  in  one  or  other  of  them ;  and  if 
"both  concur,  must  substantially  include  the  requisite  will.  The  inten- 
tions of  the  people  would  undoubtedly  be  pursued.  And  KJ  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Constitution,  the  proceeding  be  not  itrictly  regular,  the  ir- 

mmtic  one  waa  to  be  made,  he  came  post  to  Philadelphia,  to  ihow  himself; 
and,  in  fact,  that  he  was  always  ai  market  if  they  wanted  him  ; — with  these 
impressions  there  had  neyer  been  an  intimacy  between  ns,  and  but  little  asso- 
ciation. When  I  destined  him  for  a  high  appointment,  it  was  oat  of  reqpeot 
for  the  (avor  he  had  obtained  with  the  Repsblican  parly,  by  his  eztraordinaiy 
ezertioDs  and  sooeass  hi  the  New  York  deotkm  hi  ISOCK" 
•  Dec.  19. 
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TCgokritj  will  be  le08  in  form,  Umoi  any  other  tdequate  to  the  emer- 
gency, and  will  be  in  f9rm  wily,  rather  than  in  subitanoe.  Whereas 
the  other  remedies  propoied  are  substantial  yiolations  of  the  will  of 
the  people,  of  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  public  order 
and  interest." 

Such  was  Madison!  This  suggestion  was  counte- 
nanced by  JefTerson.* 

The  excitement  of  Virginia  is  seen  in  other  counsels. 
A  judge  of  much  notoriety,  wrote  the  Governor,  three 
days  before,  recommending  the  legislature  to  remain  in 
session,  until  the  event  of  the  Presidential  election  be 
known  ;  inquiring  whether  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  number  of  arms ;  and  to  amend  the 
laws  (if  necessary)  for  organizing  and  training  the  militia ; 
and  wise  to  publish  an  address  to  the  people,  suggesting 
the  propriety  of  instructing  their  representatives,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  calling  a  Convention  of  the  State,  or 
requiring  Congress  to  assemble  a  Convention  of  the 
United  States.  The  same  person  suggested  soon  after, 
instead  of  a  President,  that  a  deputy  be  elected  from 
each  State,  to  compose  a  federal  executive  council,  f 

Another  proposes  the  removal  of  the  arms  and  the 
military  stores  of  the  State  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  placing 
over  them  a  guard  of  militia,  avowing  his  apprehension, 
that: 

"  Hamilton  will  perhaps  be  bold  enough  to  procure  himself  to  be 
declared  President,  and  endeavor  by  means  of  English  aid  and  the  dis- 
affected to  State  soTereignty,  to  maintain  the  usurpation.  *  •  * 
He  declares  Congress  ought  to  obey  the  will  of  the  people,  and  gains 
&Yor  with  the  people,  while  perhaps  he  maintains  he  has  the  power 
to  make  a  President  if  one  cannot  be  r^ularly  made  by  the  oonstitn 

*  Jeflbnon's  Worlu,  iy.  855,  ed.  1854. 

t  St  Geoige  Tucker  to  Monroe,  January  7  and  Fehmaiy  25,  180L 
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ikmal  day,  tnd  intrjgneB  to  be  diosen  himaelfl  A  daspendo  in  Um 
chair  and  English  force  is  their  onlj  hope  now,  I  beliefo.  But.perbapa 
th^  are  too  completelj  diacomflted-to  try  it"  * 

*  Thonun  Mann  Riiktolph,  son-in-law  of  Jefibnoo,  to  MonxoetFebniaiyli^ 
1801. 
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CHAPTER   CLVI. 

From  these  scenes  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  away,  and 
follow  Hamilton  in  his  elevated  course,  at  this  momentous 
crisis  of  his  country.  His  correspondence  proves,  that 
HB  DBCiDED  the  qucstiou  of  the  Presidency  ;  and  that  his 
decision  was  made  under  circumstances  and  from 
motives,  which  show,  that  he  was  solely  governed  by  the 
highest  and  largest  considerations  of  the  public  welfare. 
It  furnishes  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  his  char- 
acter. 

As  soon  *  as  he  received  the  letter  of  General  Gunn, 
he  wrote  to  Wolcott,  thus  hoping  to  give  a  direction 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Federal  members  of 
Congress. 

'^  It  is  now,  mj  detf  sir,  ascertained,  that  Jefferson  or  Burr  will  be 
Pverident,  and  it  seems  probable  they  will  come  with  equal  votes  to 
the  House  of  RepresentatiTes.  It  is  also  circulated  here,  that,  in  this 
eteni,  the  Federalists  in  Congress,  or  some  of  them,  talk  of  preferring 
Burr.  I  trust  New  England,  at  least,  will  not  so  &r  lose  its  head  as 
to  fUl  into  this  snare.  There  is  no  doabt,  but  that,  upon  eveiy  virtu- 
ous and  prudent  calculation,  Jefferson  is  to  be  preferred.  He  is  by 
flur  not  so  dangerous  a  man ;  and  ho  has  pretensions  to  character. 

**  As  to  BufTj  there  is  nothfaig  in  his  fayor.  His  private  character 
Is  not  defended  bj  his  most  partial  friends.  He  is  bankrupt  bejond 
redemption,  except  by  the  plunder  of  his  country.     His  public  prind- 

•  Dec  16,  ISOa 
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pks  hftv«  so  othtr  ipriiig  or  aim  than  hia  own  aflgraadaemeat^  pwfog 
mut  nrfoM,  If  he  can,  he  will  certainly  dialurb  oar  institatioas,  to 
leearahimielf  jMrmaiMii<|wi90r,  and  withitioMM.  He  ia  truly  the 
Catiline  of  America.  Bat  early  meaaarea  maat  he  taken  to  fix  en 
thia  point  the  opiniona  of  the  Federaliata.  Among  them,  from  differ- 
ent motiyea,  Barr  will  find  partiaana.  If  the  thing  be  neglected^  he 
may  poasibly  go  Ux^ 

The  day  after,  he  again  addreased  Wolcott : 

^  There  ia  no  drcamstance  which  haa  occurred  in  the  course  of  our 
political  afiairsy  that  haa  given  me  so  much  pain  as  the  idea  that  ICr. 
Burr  m^t  be  eleyated  to  the  Presidency,  by  the  means  of  the  Feder- 
alists. I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  party  haa  hitherto  solid  claims  of 
merit  with  the  public,  and  so  long  as  it  does  nothing  to  forfeit  its  title 
to  confidence.  I  shall  continue  to  hope  that  our  misfortunes  are  tempo- 
rary, and  that  the  party  will  ere  long  emei^ge  from  its  depression.  But 
if  it  shall  act  a  foolish  or  unworthy  part  in  any  capital  instance,  I  shall 
then  despair. 

"Such  without  doubt  will  be  the  part  it  will  act,  if  it  shall  serious- 
ly attempt  to  support  Mr.  Burr,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  If  it 
fiuls,  as  after  all  is  not  improbable,  it  will  have  riveted  the  animosity  of 
that  person,  will  have  destroyed  or  weakened  the  motives  to  modera- 
tkm  which  he  must  at  present  feel,  and  it  will  expose  them  to  the  dis- 
grue  of  a  defeat  in  an  attempt  to  elevate  to  the  first  place  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, one  of  the  worst  men  in  the  community.  If  it  succeeds,  it 
will  have  done  nothing  more  nor  less  than  place  in  that  station  a  man 
who  will  possess  the  boldness  and  daring  necessary  to  give  success  to 
the  Jacobin  system,  instead  of  one,  who  for  want  of  that  quality,  will  be 
less  fitted  to  promote  it 

^  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  Mr.  Burr  can  be  won  to  the  Federal 
Tiews.*  It  is  a  vain  hope.  Stronger  tiea,  and  stronger  inducements  than 
they  can  offer,  will  impel  him  in  a  different  direction.  His  ambition  will 
not  be  content  with  those  objects  which  virtuous  men  of  either  party, 
wfll  allot  to  it ;  and  his  situation  and  hb  habits  will  oblige  him  to  have 
recourse  to  corrupt  expedients,  from  which  he  will  be  restrained  by  no 

*  Ames  wrote :  **  I  doabt  whether  Burr  will  be  Federal,  if  chosen  by  Feds; 
and  he  would  reooncile  himself  to  his  old  fiiends  as  soon  as  he  can.'*  Ameii 
L291. 
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Boral  ioniple.  To  aeoompliih  his  end,  he  most  lean  upon  unprinci- 
pled men,  tnd  will  oontinoe  to  adhere  to  the  njrmidons  who  hart 
hitherto  sorrounded  hhn.  To  these,  he  will  no  doabt  add  able  rogoet 
of  the  Federal  party,  but  he  wOl  employ  tiie  rogues  of  all  parties 
to  OTerrale  the  good  men  of  all  parties,  and  to  proseeato  projects  which 
wise  men  of  erery  description  will  disapprofo.  These  things  are  to  he 
inierred  with  moral  certainty  from  the  character  of  the  man.  Erery 
Stop  in  his  career,  prores  that  he  has  formed  himself  upon  the  model  of 
CkiiUine^  and  he  is  too  cdd-hlooded,  and  too  determined  a  oonq>ii«tor 
trer  to  change  his  plan. 

^  What  would  yon  think  of  these  toasts  and  this  conyersation  at 
his  table  within  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  ?  1st  The  French  Re- 
public.  2d.  The  Commissioners  on  both  sides  who  negotiated  the 
Convention,  dd.  Bonaparte.  4th.  La  Fayette.  What  would  you 
think  of  his  having  seconded  the  positions,  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
this  country  to  allow  the  belligerent  powers  to  bring  in  and  sell  their 
prises,  and  build  and  equip  ships  in  our  ports  ?  Do  yon  not  see  in  this 
the  scheme  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  as  the  instrument  of  power 
and  wealth  ?  Oan  it  be  doubted,  that  a  roan  who  has  all  his  life  spec- 
ulated upon  the  popular  prejudices,  will  consult  them  in  the  object  of  a 
war  when  he  thinks  it  is  expedient  to  make  one  ?  Oan  a  roan,  who, 
despising  democracy,  has  chhned  in  with  all  its  absurdities,  be  diverted 
from  the  plan  of  ambition  which  must  have  directed  his  course  ?  They 
who  suppose  it  must  understand  little  of  human  nature  ? 

*'  If  Jefferson  is  President,  the  whole  responsibility  of  bad  meas- 
ures will  rest  with  the  Anti-Federalists.  If  Burr  is  made  so  by  the 
Federalists,  the  whole  responsibility  will  rest  with  them.  The  other 
party  will  say  to  the  people,  '  We  intended  him  only  for  Yice  Presi- 
dent there,  he  might  have  done  very  well,  or  been  at  least  harmless. 
But  the  Federalists,  to  disappoint  us,  and  a  minority  of  you,  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  momentary  superiority  to  put  him  in  the  first  place.  He 
is  therefore  their  President,  and  they  must  answer  for  all  the  evils  of 
his  bad  conduct'    And  the  people  will  believe  them. 

^  Will  any  reasonable  calculation  on  the  part  of  theFederalisto  up* 
hold  the  policy  of  assuming  so  great  a  responMbility  in  the  support  of 
so  unpromising  a  character  ?  The  negative  is  so  manifest  that,  had  I 
not  been  assured  of  the  contrary,  I  should  have  thought  it  impossible, 
that  assent  to  it  would  have  been  attended  with  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion.   Alas !    When  will  men  consult  their  reason  rather  than  their 
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ptirioofl  7  Whatofer  tliey  may  imafiiM^  the  detire  of  mortifying  ^tm 
adTeree  party  most  be  the  chief  spring  of  the  di^)08ition  to  prefer  MK 
Burr.  This  dispoettion  reminds  me  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
moneyed  men,  who,  from  their  hatred  of  the  old  aristocracy,  favored 
the  admission  of  the  French  into  Holland,  to  overturn  every  things 
Adien  to  the  Federal  Troy,  if  they  once  introduce  this  Grecian  horse 
into  their  citadel. 

**  Trust  me,  my  dear  friend,  you  cannot  render  a  greater  serrioe  to 
your  country,  than  to  resist  this  project  Far  better  will  it  be  to  en* 
deavor  to  obtain  from  Jefferson  assurances  on  some  cardinal  points^ 
1st.  The  preservation  of  the  actual  fiscal  system.  2d.  Adherence  to 
the  neutral  plan.  3d.  The  preservation  and  gradual  increase  of  th« 
Navy.  4th.  The  continuance  of  our  friends  in  the  offices  they  fill,  ez> 
cept  in  the  great  departments,  in  which  he  ought  to  be  left  free. 
Adieu— ever  yours." 

The  first  letters  Hamilton  received  oA  this  subject 
were  from  Otis,  and  from  Sedgewick,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

By  Otis  the  questions  were  propounded, 

"  Whether  any  terms  could  be  obtained  from  Burr  favorable  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  country,  and  whether  he  would  adhere  to  terms 
when  stipulated  ?  Whether  it  was  advisable  to  attempt  a  n^otiation 
with  him,  in  what  manner,  and  through  what  channel  ?  What  should 
be  the  outlines  of  an  agreement  with  him,  and  what  security  can  be 
devised  for  his  adherence  to  it  ?  "  ^*It  is  palpable,  that  to  elect  him 
would  be  to  cover  the  opposition  with  diagrin,  and  to  sow  among  thorn 
the  seeds  of  a  mortal  division." 

Sedgewicky  having  stated  in  confidence  part  of  the 
character  of  the  recent  convention  with  France,  commu- 
nicated to  him  facts  indicating  the  probability  of  the  elec- 
tion of  President  coming  to  the  House.    He  observed, 

"  Should  the  House  have  to  decide  between  these  rinals  (Jefferson 
and  Burr)  my  opinion  would  pr^or  the  former  for  reasons  which  will 
readily  occur  to  you.     In  this,  many  of  my  friends  differ  firom  mo. 
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Tliej  rappose  that  Borr,  if  piderrid,  win  be  oompdltd  to  throw  Usi* 
idf  fa&to  the  hinds  of  the  Fodenl  ptftj.** 

Hamilton  replied  to  him  on  the  twenty-second  of  De- 
cember: 

**I  entirely  agree  with  yon,  my  dear  sir,  that,  in  the  erent  of  Jef- 
Iwton  and  Burr  coming  to  the  Home  of  BepreientatiTes,  the  former  is 
to  be  prefiBrred.  The  appointment  of  Burr  as  President  would  disgrace 
oor  ooontry  abroad.  No  agreement  with  him  oould  be  relied  on.  His 
private  dreomstanoes  render  disorder  a  necesstry  resource.  His  pub- 
lic principles  offiir  no  obstacle.  His  ambiticm  aims  at  nothing  short  of 
pmfnmietU  p^^er  and  wealth  in  his  own  person.  For  Heafen's  sako^ 
let  not  the  Federal  party  be  responsible  for  the  eleyation  of  this  man." 

His  reply  to  Otis  was  to  the  same  effect :  * 

*  Bwrr  loTes  nothing  bat  himself;  thinks  d  nothing  bat  his  own 
aggrandisement,  and  will  be  content  with  nothing,  short  of  permanent 
power  in  his  own  hands.  No  compact  that  he  shoold  make  with  any 
passion  in  his  breast,  except  ambition,  ooald  be  relied  np<m  by  himselfl 
How  then  shoald  we  be  able  to  rely  upon  any  agreement  with  him. 
JeflEbrson,  I  suspect,  will  not  dare  much.  Burr  will  dare  erery  thing, 
fai  the  sanguine  hope  of  eflfocting  eyery  thing." 

Two  days  after^  he  wrote  to  Gouvemeur  Morris : 

^Jtlff^fon  or  Bwrt.  The  former,  without  all  doubt.  The  latter, 
in  my  judgment,  has  no  principle  public  or  priyate ;  could  be  bound  by 
no  agreement ;  will  listen  to  no  monitor  but  his  ambition,  and  for  this 
purpose  will  use  the  worst  part  of  the  community  as  a  ladder  to  dimb 
to  pwmaneni  p<3wery\  and  an  instrument  to  crush  the  better  part  He 
b  bankrupt  beyond  redemption,  except  by  the  resources  that  grow 
out  of  war  and  disorder,  or  by  a  sale  to  a  foreign  power,  or  by  great 

•  Deo.  28, 1800. 

t  Dwight  Foster  to  the  author.  May  20, 1859.  **  My  graDdfather,*  (then 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from  Massaohnsetts),  **said,  he 
heard  CoL  Burr,  while  Yioe  Presideot,  make  the  remark,  that  a  man  who  was 
President  was  a  d— — d  fool  if  he  did  not  remam  so  fot  life,  if  he  wished  to.** 
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War  with  Qnai  Britain  would  ba  the  imwwHat^  oom^ 
fle  is  aaogome  aDOiii^ta  hoi»  eretj  tliiQs----dariiig  MH^ 
atempi  aiieiy  thing— widtad  enough  to  acnipia  nothing.    Froai  tha 
<ia¥ition  of  aach  a  man,  Bea^an  ptaaenra  tha  coontrf  I 

^Lefc  oar  situation  be  improrad  to  obtain  from  Jefibraon  auMrtmem 
on  certain  points—the  mainteoaaoe  of  the  present  ayatem,  cqpadaHy  ii 
theearc&ial  artidfls  of  ruauo  obidit— a  HATT-^nBOTBAUTT.  Make 
anj  discreet  nse  of  this  letter.'* 

Morris  had  written  to  Hamilton.  In  this  letter,  which 
was  received  by  him  after  that  last  quoted,  he  mentioned, 

'*  That,  at  first,  it  was  (nroposed  to  prayed  any  election  and  tharebj 
throw  the  govemmrat  into  the  hands  of  a  President  of  the  Senate; 
that  it  e?en  went  so  fiir  as  to  cast  about  for  the  person."  He  dis- 
suaded it  aa  ^^a  wild  measure  ;^  and  said,  ^it  seems  now  to  be  giren 
tip."  «The  object  of  many  is  to  take  Mr.  Burr,  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  that  measure  was  adopted.  Not  meaning  to  enter  into  in* 
trignes,  I  haye  merely  expressed  the  opmion,  that,  since  it  was  eri- 
dently  the  intention  <^  our  fellow-citiaNis  to  make  Mr.  Jeflferson  their 
President,  it  seems  proper  to  folfil  that  intention." 

After  a  brief  view  of  the  consequences  of  either 
course,  he  concluded : 

"  I  should  do  injustice  to  mj  opinion  of  your  intuitive  Judgment, 
should  I  dilate  any  fkrther.  You  are  better  acquamted  with  character 
and  opinions  than  I  possibly  can  be ;  and  jour  ideas  will  hare  weight 
in  the  minds  of  many  here,  should  jou  think  proper  to  transmit  them 
through  some  accustomed  channel  of  communication.  The  subject  is 
certainly  of  high  consideration,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
are  of  peculiar  delicacy." 

In  reference  to  such  a  project  Hamilton  wrote : 

**  It  has  occurred  to  me,  that,  perhaps  the  Federalists  may  be  dis- 
posed to  play  the  game  of  prerentmg  an  election,  and  leaving  the  Exec- 
utive power  in  the  hands  of  a  fhture  President  of  the  Senate. 

"  This,  if  it  could  succeed,  would  be,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  most 
dangerous  and  unbecoming  poli^.    But  it  is  well  it  should  be  under- 
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but  unoDg  them  tie  maj  who  will  be  better  aiuted  bj  te 
itoiHiiiy  projeUimg  spirit  ef  Bmr  |  ead  wbo^  after  doing  what  they  will 
ioppoee  to  be  tamng  mppmranmi^  wiU  go  oter  to  Burr.  Biifdatrd  jUt- 
ii^etem  has  deeUred  among  his  friends  that  his  first  ballot  will  be  for 
Jeibraon,  his  second  for  Burr.  The  present  is  a  criMS  which  deBoands 
tittezertionsofmeB  who  hare  an  interest  in  paUic  order.    Adieu.*' 

Hamilton  again  wrote  Morris : 

'*  I  trust  the  Federalists  will  not  flnallj  be  so  mad  as  to  vote  for 
Burr.  I  speak  with  an  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  character. 
His  elevation  can  only  promote  the  purposes  of  the  desperate  and  prof- 
ligate. If  there  be  a  man  in  the  world  I  ought  to  hate,  it  is  Jeflforsoo. 
With  Burr  I  hare  always  been  persooallj  welL     But  thb  pubuo 

OOOD  MUST  BB  PAaAMOWT  TO  BTXRT  PaiTATX  COHSIDSaATION.       Mj 

opinion  may  be  freely  used  with  such  reeeryes  as  you  shall  think  dis- 
oreet'* 

He  also  addressed  a  letter,  of  which  no  copy  is  pre- 
ferved,  to  Marshall,  to  which  be  replied : 

'*To  Hr.  Jefferson,  whose  political  character  is  better  known 
than  that  of  Mr.  Burr,  I  have  felt  almost  insuperable  objections. 
His  foreign  pr^udices  seem  to  me  totally  to  mfit  him  for  the 
chief  magistracy  of  a  nation  which  cannot  indulge  those  prejudices 
without  sustaining  deep  and  permanent  ii^ury.  In  addition  to  this 
solid  and  immovable  objection,  Mr.  Jefferson  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
man,  who  will  embody  himself  with  the  House  of  Representatives.  By 
weakening  the  office  (^  President,  he  wiU  increase  his  personal  power. 
He  will  diminish  lus  responsibility,  sap  the  fundamental  prindples  ci 
the  goTemment)  and  become  the  leader  of  that  party  which  is  about  to 
constitute  the  majori^  of  the  l^pslature.  The  morals  of  tho  author 
of  the  letter  to  Mazsei  cannot  be  pure. 

**  Tour  representation  of  Mr.  Burr,  with  whom  I  am  totally  unao- 
quainted,  shows  that  from  him  still  greater  danger  than  even  from  Mr. 
Jefferson  may  be  apprehended.  Such  a  man  as  you  describe,  is  more 
to  be  feared,  and  may  do  more  immediate,  if  not  greater,  mischief.  Bo- 
lieying  that  you  know  him  well,  and  are  impartial,  my  preference  would 
certainly  not  be  for  him,  but  I  can  take  no  part  m  this  business.    I 
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bving  mjsdf  to  tid  Mr.  JaSeffsoxL  Periiips  Fespoct  fbr  ipyg<tf 
■hoold,  m  my  present  Bttnatioii,  deter  me  from  ueiiig  anj  influenoe  (U^ 
Meed)  I  possesaed  any^  in  support  of  either.  Although  no  consideni^ 
tkm  oould  induce  me  to  be  the  Bceretsry  of  State,  while  there  was  a 
Pkvsident  whose  political  system  I  believed  to  be  at  variance  with  my 
own  ;  yet  this  caaaot  be  so  well  known  to  others,  and  it  might  be  sns- 
peoted  that  a  desire  to  be  well  with  the  sucoes^iil  candidate  had  in 
some  degree  governed  my  conduct  With  you,  I  am  in  favor  of  ratify- 
ing oor  treaty  with  France^  though  I  am  fiu*,  very  fiur,  from  appror- 
ii«it" 

According  to  the  most  probable  calculations.  Bayard, 
the  representative  of  Delaware,  could  by  his  vote  decide 
the  result.-  Hamilton,  it*  is  seen,  had,  in  the  preceding 
year,  looking  to  the  probability  that  the  election  would 
come  to  the  House,  disclosed  to  him  briefly  his  opinion  of 
the  Democratic  candidates.  He  again  addressed  him  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  December : 

"Several  letters  to  myself  and  others  from  the  city  of  Washington, 
excite  in  my  mind  extreme  alarm  on  the  subject  of  the  future  Presi- 
dent. It  seems  nearly  ascertained  that  Jefferson  and  Burr  will  come 
faito  the  House  of  Representatives  with  equal  votes,  and  those  letters 
express  the  probability  that  the  Federal  party  may  prefer  the  latter. 
In  my  opinion,  a  circumstance  more  ruinous  to  them,  or  more  disas- 
trous to  the  country  could  not  happen.  This  opinion,  is  dictated  by 
a  long  and  dose  attention  to  the  character,  with  the  best  opportunities 
of  knowing  it,  an  advantage  for  judging  it,  which  few  of  our  friends 
possess,  and  which  ought  to  give  some  weight  to  my  opinion.  Be  as- 
sured, my  dear  snr,  that  this  man  has  no  prindide,  publk  or  private. 
As  a  politician,  his  sole  spring  of  action  is  an  inordinate  ambition ;  as  aa 
individual^  he  is  believed  by  friends,  as  well  as  t(^fo  be  without  prob" 
%,  and  a  voluptuary  by  system ;  with  habits  of  expense  that  can  be 
satisfied  by  no  fUr  expedients.  As  to  his  talents,  great  management 
and  cunning  are  the  predominant  features ;  he  is  yet  to  give  proofii  <ii 
those  solid  abilities  which  characterize  the  statesman.  Daring  and  en- 
ergy must  be  allowed  him,  but  these  qualities  under  the  direction  <ii 
the  worst  passions,  are  certainly  strong  objections,  not  recommenda- 
tions.   He  is  of  a  temper  to  undertake  the  most  hacardous  enterprisefl^ 
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(  Im  is  M««M  tMQgh  to  tUl^  DOdlilV  ll^MMStkM^ 

•B  tmUtSon  tluit  wOl  be  oonteot  wHk  nothing  lew  than  jMniMMia 
jp#iMr  <m  to  #iiii  iUwMb.  The  mwntimanee  of  the  exiiting  SaBtitntJom 
wfll  not  eott  him,  beeanee,  under  tiiem,  hit  power  will  be  too  narrow 
and  too  precariona ;  yet  the  innoratiooa  he  may  attempt  will  not  ofibr 
tiN  anbatitnte  of  a  ^jatem  dvtrMe  and  «|f«,  oaloolated  to  gire  lasting 
proaperity,  and  to  onite  liberty  widi  strength.  It  will  be  the  ajratem 
of  the  day,  aofflcient  to  aerre  hia  own  torn,  and  not  looking  beyond 
himaalt  To  execute  thia  itei,  as  the  good  men  of  the  ooontry  cannot 
be  relied  upon,  the  worst  will  be  used.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the 
difflcultiea  of  execution  will  deter,  or  a  calculation  of  interest  reatrain. 
The  truth  is,  that  under  forma  of  goremment  like  ours,  too  much  is 
practicable  to  men  who  will  without  acruple,  ayail  themaelyes  of  the 
bad  paasions  of  human  nature.  To  a  man  of  this  deecription  pooceos 
ing  the  requisite  talents,  the  acquisition  of  permanent  power  is  not  a 
chimera.  I  know^  that  Mr.  Barr  does  not  yiew  it  as  such ;  and  I  am 
sure  there  are  no  means  too  atrocious  to  be  employed  by  him.  In 
debt  yastly  beyond  his  means  of  payment,  with  all  the  habits  of  exces- 
siye  expense,  he  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  regular  emoluments  of  any 
office  of  our  goTemment.  Corrupt  expedients  will  be  to  him  a  neces- 
sary resource.  Will  any  prudent  man  <^er  such  a  President  to  the 
temptations  of  foreign  gold  ?  No  engagement  that  can  be  made  with 
him  can  be  depended  upon.  While  making  it,  he  will  laugh  in  hia 
aleere  at  the  credulity  of  those  with  whom  he  makes  it,  and  the  first 
moment  it  auits  his  yiews  to  break  it  he  will  do  so.^ 

^  Let  me  add,  that  I  ooold  scarcely  name  a  discreet  man,  of  either 
party,  in  our  State,  who  does  not  think  Mr.  Burr  the  moat  unfit  maa 
in  the  United  States  for  the  office  of  President.    Disgrace  abroad,  ruin 

*  ''A  reoent  IncideDt  will  give  you  an  idee  of  hit  yiewt  ai  to  foreign  poli- 
tiot.  I  dined  with  him  Utdy,  hit  toMtt  were,*  The  French  BepuUio;'  *tbe 
Oommieiioners  who  negotiated  the  Conveotion ; '  'Bonaparte f'  *Tbe  Mar- 
qnifl  La  Fayetto.'  Hit  doctrine  i%  tiiat  it  would  be  the  interest  of  thlt  coontiy 
to  permit  the  indiacriminate  tale  of  priset  by  the  belligerent  powers,  and  the 
building  and  equipment  of  yestelt ;  a  prcject  amounting  to  nothing  more  juat 
]et%  (with  the  temblanoe  of  equality,)  than  to  torn  all  oar  naral  resooroes  into 
the  channel  of  France,  and  compel  Great  Britain  to  war.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bur 
mntt  have  war,  at  the  inttmment  of  hit  ambition  and  cupidity.  The  pecn- 
liarity  of  the  oooation  will  excuse  my  mentioning,  m  cot^fUknee^  the  occunrenoei 
of  a  private  Uble." 
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at  liom«  vn  die  probftUe  fruits  of  Us  ele7ftti<»L  To  contribute  to 
tile  disapixmitinent  and  mortification  of  Mr.  Jefferson  would  be^ 
OB  my  part)  only  to  retaliate  for  unequirocal  proofo  of  emnitj ;  Urt^ 
in  a  case  Uke  this,  Uw0tM  l>e  hate  to  UtUn  to  perwnal  oontideratiom. 
In  allndmg  to  the  situation,  I  mean  only  to  illustrate  how  stiOQg 
must  be  the  motires  which  induce  me  to  promote  ki$  eleration,  in  ez- 
dosion  of  another.  For  Heaven's  sake,  mj  dear  sir,  exert  yourself  to 
the  utmost  to  saye  our  country  from  so  great  a  calamity.  Let  us  not 
be  responsible  for  the  evils  which,  in  all  probability,  will  follow  the 
pr^brence.  All  calculations  that  may  lead  to  it  must  prove  fallacious. 
Aooqpt  the  assurances  of  my  esteem.'' 

The  determined  opposition  of  Hamilton  to  Burr,  caused 
an  idea  to  be  promulgated,  that  his  preference  of  Jefferson 
had  arisen  from  personal  antipathy  to  the  former.  In  a  con- 
versation with  a  friend,  he  adverted  to  this  impression,  and 
appeared  to  be  extremely  wounded  by  it.  He  did  not  merely 
disclaim  the  sentiment  as  unworthy  and  totally  false,  but 
entered  fully  into  considerations  to  show,  that  if  motives 
of  personal  feeling  could  have  influenced  his  judgment, 
they  would  have  operated  rather  to  the  prejudice  of 
Jefferson,  than  of  Burr.    He  observed : 

^  That  durbg  the  first  administration,  on  various  questions  of  the 
hi^iest  importanee  to  the  country  which  arose  from  the  critical  drcumr 
stances  m  which  the  goyemment  was  pUced,  frequent  collision  of 
sentiment  had  arisen  between  him  and  Jefferson,  and  that  for  several 
years  they  had  been  competitors  for  the  respect  and  confidence  not 
merely  of  the  President,  but  of  the  national  legislature,  and  of  the 
country  at  large.  That  between  himself  and  Colonel  Burr,  no  personal 
competition  could  be  supposed  to  exist,  unless  at  the  bar ;  but  there^ 
their  respective  circle  of  connections  and  sources  of  busmess  were 
separated  by  so  broad  a  Ime  and  distmction,  that  any  interferenoe 
or  rivalship  on  this  ground  was  incredible  to  a  person  of  reflectioo. 
That,  if  competition  existed  anywhere,  it  vras  more  likely  to  take 
place  between  himself  and  the  more  eminent  Gounsel  m  the  federaMfr- 
terest 

<*For  the  talents  of  Burr  as  an  advocate  he  professed  a  high* 
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faipeci,  but  as  %poHiicdl  ehameUr  he  frtnUj  avoirtd  tha  i^iiiiioii, 
that,  if  elected  to  the  Presidencjr,  Ocdonel  Burr  would  greatly  disap- 
poiat  the  expectatioDB  of  thoae  gentlemen  in  Congress,  who,  with  tiie 
best  Tiews,  were  endeayoring  to  adrance  him  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  United  States. 

^  In  this  confidential  conversation,  not  a  word  esoaped  firom  Ham- 
flton  indicatiTe  of  maleTolenoe  towards  Burr,  which  had  it  existed 
would  not  probablj  have  been  disguised.*** 

While  Hamilton  was  making  every  exertion  to  direct 
the  Federal  vote  in  favor  of  the  man,  virho  had  denounced 
him  to  Burr,  as  **  the  evil  genius  of  his  country,**  Jeffer- 
son and  his  partisans  virere  actively  employed. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  an  impulse  to  the  Democratic  distrust  of  Burr, 
at  which  Jefferson's  superior  pretensions  were  exhibited. 
Fearful,  lest  the  Federalists  might  pursue  the  wild  scheme 
of  making  a  legislative  President,  Jefferson  called  upon 
Adams ;  f  and  stated  ^  that  such  a  measure  would  prob- 
ably produce  resistance  by  force,  and  incalculable  conse- 
quences, which  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  prevent  by 
negativing  such  an  act."  He  represents  Adams  as  hav- 
ing made  ''his  mind  up  to  the  usurpation,**  but  the 
statement  would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  confirmed 
beyond  a  doubt.  X 

*  Samael  Bajaid  of  New  Jersey  to  Editor  Ereoing  Poet  Joly  20^ 
1804. 

t  Anae.    JeflbrKm'eWoiks,  It.  522. 

t  *<  I  know  no  more  danger,**  Adami  wrote  to  Gerry,  Feb.  7,  1801,  '*  of  a 
pditical  oonTulsion  if  a  President  pro  Uatpore^  of  the  Senate,  or  a  Secretaiy 
of  State,  or  Speaker  of  the  Hooee,  ihoiild  be  made  President  by  Congress, 
than  if  Mr.  Jefierson  or  Mr.  Bunr  is  declared  snoh.  The  President  would  be 
as  legal  in  one  case,  as  in  either  of  the  others,  in  my  ofinion ;  and  the  people 
as  wen  satisfied.**  Adams's  Works,  ix.  9a  John  Randolph,  m  view  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  government  was  now  exposed,  '*  often  expressed  tiie 
epinion  in  after  life,  (Ac<  we  otoed  ths  mtfbty  of  HU  BqmbUe  to  HmniUm.**  Life 
of  Randolph  by  Qariand,  i.  187. 
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A  letter  to  Hamilton  from  a  member  of  the  Senate  * 
fhows  the  irritated  anxiety  under  which  the  partisans  of 
Jefferson  were  writhing : 

**  On  the  subject  of  choosing  a  President  sodm  revolutionarj  opin- 
ions are  gaining  grocmd,  and  the  Jacobins  are  determined  to  resist  the 
election  of  Burr,  at  every  hazard.  Moet  of  the  JacoUn  members  wHl 
he  instructed  not  to  vote  for  him.  I  hare  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  Madi« 
son  to  one  of  the  Virginia  R^resentatiyes,  in  which  he  says,  that  in 
the  event  of  the  present  House  of  Representatives  not  choosing  Mr. 
Jefferson  President,  that  the  next  Hbttse  of  Representatives  will  have 
a  right  to  choose  one  of  the  two ;  having  the  highest  number  of  votes ; 
and  that  the  nature  of  the  case  aided  by  the  support  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  will  justify  Je£ferson  and  Burr  jointly  to  call  together 
the  members  of  the  next  House  of  Representatives,  previous  to  the 
third  of  December  next,  for  the  express  purpose  of  choosing  a  Presi- 
dent, and  that  he  is  confident  they  will  make  a  firoper  choice.  In 
other  parts  of  his  letter  he  speaks  of  America  being  degraded  by  the 
attempt  to  elect  Burr,  President    What  say  you  my  friend  ?    The 

little  Viiginian  must  have  been  a  little at  the  time  he  wrote  his 

friend.  I  am  persuaded,  the  Democrats  have  taken  their  ground  with 
a  fixed  resolution  to  destroy  the  GoVemment  sooner  than  yield  their 
point.  General  Smith  had  an  interview  with  Burr  in  Philadelphia  last 
Sunday.  He  wishes  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy."  **I  fear,"  added 
General  Gunn,  "  some  of  our  friends  have  committed  themselves  by 
writing  improperly  to  Burr.  We  knew  the  man;  and  those  who  put 
themselves  in  his  power,  will  rejmnt  their  folly." 

This  opinion  of  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion extended  to  a  small  part  of  the  Federalists.  The 
members  of  that  party  from  Virginia,  irritated  by  the  as- 
perity of  their  local  controversies^  and  by  the  proscrip- 
tion they  had  suffered^  leaned  to  Burr.  The  same  dispo- 
sition was  also  felt  in  South  Carolina.  Hamilton  wrote 
to  John  Rutiedge,  expressing  his  ^extreme  anxiety **  to 
change  the  views  of  that  State.     **  As  long,**  he  wrote, 

•  Chum  to  Hamilton,  Januaij  9, 1801.    Hamihon*s  Worki,  vL  608. 
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«  o  the  Federal  party  pursue  their  high  ground  of  integ- 
rity and  pridciple,  I  shall  not  despair  of  the  public  weal, 
but  if  they  quit  it  and  descend  to  be  the  willing  in- 
struments of  the  elevation  of  the  most  unfit  and  most 
dangerous  man  of  the  community  to  the  highest  station 
in  the  Govemment,  I  shall  no  longer  see  any  anehor  for 
the  hopes  of  good  men.  I  shall  at  once  anticipate  all  the 
evils  that  a  daring  and  unprincipled  ambition,  wielding 
the  lever  of  Jacobinism,  can  bring  upon  an  infatuated 
country.  ♦  •  ♦  Tis  not  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  that 
we  ought  to  trust  the  Government,  peace  and  happiness 
of  our  country.  Tis  enough  for  us  to  know  that  Mr.  Burr 
is  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  men  in  the  United  States^ 
to  determine  us  to  decline  being  responsible  for  the  pre* 
carious  issues  of  his  calculations  of  interest.  •  «  • 
You  cannot  in  my  opinion  render  a  greater  service  to 
your  Country,  than  by  exerting  your  influence  to  coun- 
teract the  impolitic  and  impure  idea  of  raising  Mr.  Burr 
to  the  Chief  Magbtracy." 

The  Federalists  of  South  Carolina  reasoned,  ^if 
Burr's  Presidency  were  productive  of  evil,  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  excite  jealousy  as  to  his  motives,  and  to  get 
rid  of  him  ;  and  opposed  by  the  Virginia  party,  that  it 
would  be  his  interest  to  conciliate  the  Federalists.  They 
were  assured  by  Burr,  that  he  was  disposed  to  maintain 
and  expand  their  systems.  Were  he  to  attempt  an  usur- 
pation, that  he  would  endeavor  to  accomplish  his  ends  by 
the  union  of  daring  spirits,  and  could  be  easily  resisted. 
If  Jefierson  were  disposed  to  make  what,  he  would  term 
it,  an  improvement  of  our  Constitution,  the  attempt  would 
be  fatal,  for  he  would  begin  by  democratizing  the  people 
and  throwing  every  thing  into  their  hands."  * 

*  Jobn  Rnileage  to  Hamilton,  Jmnoi^  10, 1801. 
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While  such  considerations  inflirenced  the  South,  Goo 
Temeor  Morris  wrote  to  Hamilton  : 

"Some,  indeed,  most  of  our  ESastem  friends,  are  warm  in  support 
of  Burr ;  and  their  pride  is  so  much  up  about  the  charge  of  influence^ 
that  it  IB  dangerous  to  quote  an  cpinion,  I  trust  thej  will  change  or 
be  disappdnted,  ibr  thej  ^>pear  to  be  mored  by  passion  only.  I  harv^ 
more  at  the  request  of  others,  than  from  my  own  mere  motion^  sug^ 
gested  certain  considerations,  not  quite  unworthy  of  attention,  but  it 
is  dangerous  to  be  impartial  in  politics.  Ton  who  arc  temperate  in 
drinking  have  never  perhaps  noticed  the  awkward  situation  of  a  man, 
who  continues  sober  after  the  company  are  drunk." 

Hamilton  wrote : 

**  I  hasten  to  gire  you  some  information  whidi  may  be  useftil.  I 
know  as  a  fact,  that  overtures  hare  l)een  made  by  leading  individuals 
of  the  Federal  party  to  Burr,  who  declines  to  give  any  assurances  r^ 
q»eeting  his  future  intentions  and  conduct,  saying,  that  to  do  it  might 
iiyore  him  with  his  friends,  and  prevent  thdr  eo-operation ;  that  all 
ought  to  be  inferred  from  the  necessity  of  his  future  situation,  as  it 
regarded  the  disappointment  and  animodty  of  the  Anti-Federalists ; 
that  the  Federalists,  Hearing  upon  tliis,  might  proceed  in  the  certain^ 
that)  upon  a  teeond  baUot,  New  York  and  Tennessee  would  Join  him. 

^  It  is  likewise  ascertained,  that  lie  perfectly  understands  himself 
with  Edward  Livingston,  who  will  be  his  agent  at  the  seat  of  govem-^ 
ment.  Thus  you  see  that  Mr.  Burr  is  resolved  to  preserve  himself  in  a 
situation  to  adhere  to  his  former  friends,  engagements,  and  projects ; 
and  to  use  the  Federalists  as  the  tooh  of  his  aggrandizement. 

**  The  hope  that  by  his  election  he  will  be  separated  from  the  Anti- 
Fedtralists,  is  a  perfect  iaroe.  He  will  satisfy  them  that  he  has  kept 
himself  free  to  contmue  his  relations  to  them,  and  as  many  of  them  are 
secretly  attached  to  him,  they  will  all  be  speedily  induced  to  rally  un- 
der his  standard,  to  which  he  will  add  the  unprincipled  of  our  par^, 
and  he  will  laugh  at  the  rest  It  is  a  fitet,  that  Mr.  Burr  is  now  in  fra- 
quent  and  close  conference  with  a  Frenchman,  wlio  is  suspected  of  be* 
ing  an  agent  of  the  French  government^  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
he  will  be  the  firm  ally  of  Bonaparte. 

**  You  are  at  liberty  to  show  this  letter  to  sudi  friends  as  you  think 
fit,  eqiedally  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  in  whose  principles  and  sound 
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time  I  hate  modi  ooDfldnoe.    DepQiidonit,iiMiiii0Terpkjadaiiiofo 
iboliih  gune  ihaa  will  do  the  FoderaUstfl^  if  thej  soppoii  Burr." 

It  was  important  to  produce  an  impression  upon  Penn- 
sylvania. With  this  view,  Hamilton  also  wrote  to  Ross, 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from  that  State : 

**  Letters  which  myself  and  others  have  receired  from  Washington, 
give  me  much  alarm  at  the  prospect  that  Mr.  Burr  may  \^  supported 
by  the  Federalists  in  preference  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  Be  assured,  my 
dear  sir,  that  this  would  be  a  fatal  mistake.  From  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  characters,  I  can  pronounce  with  confidence,  that  Mr.  Burr 
is  the  last  man  in  the  United  States  to  be  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eralists. 

**Fir$t,  It  is  an  opinion  firmly  entertained  bj  his  enemies,  and  not 
diqmted  by  his  friends,  that,  as  a  man,  he  is  deficient  in  honetty.  Some 
Tsry  sad  stories  are  related  of  him.  That  he  Is  bankrupt  for  a  large 
deficit  is  certain.  Second,  As  a  politician,  discerning  men  of  both  par- 
ties admit  that  he  has  but  one  principle — to  get  power  by  any  meaas^ 
and  to  keep  it  by  all  means.  Third.  Of  an  ambition  too  irr^;a]ar  and 
inordmate  to  be  content  with  institutions  that  leare  his  poww  preoa- 
rlous,  he  is  of  too  bold  and  sanguine  a  temper  to  think  any  thing  too 
hasardous  to  be  attempted,  or  too  difficult  to  be  accomplished.  Fnarth, 
As  to  talents,  they  are  great  for  management  and  intrigue — but  he  is 
yet  to  give  the  first  proo&  that  they  are  equal  to  the  art  of  governing 
welL  Fifth.  As  to  his  theory,  no  man  can  tell  what  it  is.  Institu- 
tions that  would  serve  his  own  purposes,  (such  as  the  €U>vemment  of 
France  of  the  present  day,)  not  such  as  would  promise  lasting  pros- 
perity and  glory  to  the  country,  would  be  his  preference,  because  he 
eares  only  for  himself  and  nothing  for  his  country  or  glory.  J^aOh. 
Certain  that  his  irregular  ambition  cannot  be  supported  by  good  men, 
he  wHl  court  and  employ  the  worst  men  of  all  parties  as  the  most  di* 
gible  instruments.  Jacobinism  in  its  most  pernicious  form  will  scourge 
the  country.  SoceiUK  As  to  foreign  politics,  war  will  be  a  necessary 
mean  of  power  and  wealth.  The  animosity  to  the  British  will  be  the 
handle  by  which  he  will  attempt  to  wield  the  nation  to  that  point 
Within  a  fortnight,  he  has  advocated  positions,  which,  if  acted  upon, 
would  in  six  months  place  us  in  a  state  of  war  with  that  power.  From 
the  elevation  of  such  a  man  may  Heaven  preserve  the  country.    Should 
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it  be  by  the  means  of  the  Federalists,  I  should  at  once  despair.  I 
should  see  no  longer  any  thing  upon  which  to  rest  the  hope  of  pfobMo 
or  prirate  prosperity. 

"  No.  Let  the  Federalists  Tote  for  Jefferson.  Bat,  as  they  haTe  moth 
in  their  power,  let  them  improve  the  situation  to  obtain  some  assur- 
ances from  him.  1.  The  preserration  of  the  actual  system  of  finance  and 
public  credit.  2.  »The  support  and  gradual  increase  of  the  nayy.  3.  A 
lanajlde  neutrality  towards  the  belligerent  powers.  4.  The  preserva- 
tion in  ofBce  of  our  friends,  except  in  the  great  departments,  in  respeel 
to  which  and  to  fiiture  appointments  ^  he  ought  to  be  at  liber^  to  pro- 
mote his  friends.'' 

Reasons  similar  to  those  he  had  before  urged  were 
added  in  favor  of  ratifying  the  Convention  with  France. 
Vol.  VII.— 29 
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NoTwiTHSTANDiNo  the  earnest  persevering  advice  of 
Hamilton,  distrust  of  Jefferson,  a  hope  of  dividing  the 
Democratic  party  by  the  elevation  of  Burr,  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  injurious  influence  of  Southern  politics  upon 
the  interests  of  the  navigating  States,  were  seen  to  oper- 
ate powerfully.  The  inclination  of  the  Federalists  to 
throw  their  vote  in  that  direction  increased. 

Sedgewick  again  wrote  Hamilton  a  letter,*  which  was 
obviously  the  result  of  more  than  one  mind : 

<* No  dedsioii  is  jet  htd,  thongh  there  is,  I  belieye,  astrong  prepon- 
deranoe  of  opinion  against  Jefferson.  In  his  &Tor,  it  is  said,  that  it 
was  the  intention,  that  he  should  be  elected  President)  of  a  large  ma- 
jotity  of  those  who  voted  for  him.  But  wherefore  was  this  preference 
given  to  him  1  Because,  it  is  answered,  he  was  known  to  be  hostile  to 
all  those  great  systems  of  administration,  the  combined  effect  of  which 
Is  our  national  prosperity  and  all  we  possess  of  national  character  and 
respectability;  because  he  is  a  sincere  and  enthusiastic  Democrat  in 
principle,  plausible  in  manners,  crafty  in  conduct,  persevering  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  object,  regardless  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  attained, 
and  equally  regardless  of  an  adherence  to  truth,  as  is  demonstrated  by 
his  letter  to  Mazzei,  his  declarations  in  the  Senate,  on  his  first  taking 
his  seat  there,  Ac.,  Ac. ;  because  he  is  known  to  be  devoted  to  the 
views  of  those  men,  in  his  State*  whose  unceasing  effort,  it  has  been, 
and  ISf  to  reduce  in  practice^  the  administration  of  this  government  to 

•  Hunilton^  Works,  vL  611.    Jamiary  10,  1801. 
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the  prmdplefl  of  tiie  old  Confederation,  in  which  that  8iM^  hf  her  nu- 
merons  r^Nresentation,  and  the  influence  she  has  on  sarroun£B|>  Statea, 
will  he  the  dictatriz.  Becaaae  he  is  known  to  be  servilely  deyoted  to. 
one  foreign  nation  under  any  form  of  Qoyenunenty  and  pursuing  ai^ 
syst^n  of  measures,  however  hostile  to  this  country,  and  unrelentingly 
hostile  to  another  nation,  and  those  the  two  nations  on  earth  with 
whidi  we  have  the  most  interesting  relations,  and  with  which  it  is 
most  important  to  preserve  an  equal  and  nnpartial  regard.  Ought  we 
then  to  respect  the  preference  which  is  given  to  this  man  from  sudi 
iMtioeg  and  by  eochfriendi  t 

"  As  to  the  other  candidate,  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to  his  char- 
acter. He  is  ambitious— selfish — profligate.  His  ambition  is  of  the 
worst  kind ;  it  is  a  mere  love  of  power,  regardless  of  fame,  but  as  its 
instrument ;  his  selfishness  excludes  all  social  affections,  and  his  profli- 
gacy unrestrained  by  any  moral  sentiment,  and  defying  all  decency. 
This  is  agreed,  but  then  it  is  known,  that  his  manners  are  plausible, 
that  he  is  dexterous  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  the  means  necessary 
to  effect  his  wishes.  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  evidence  of  this  than 
the  situation  in  which  he  stands  at  this  mopient— without  any  preten- 
tion from  connections,  £une,  or  services — elevated  by  his  own  inde- 
pendent means  to  the  highest  point  to  which  all  those  can  carry  the 
most  meritorious  man  in  the  nation. 

^  He  holds  to  no  pernicious  theories,  but  is  a  mere  matter-of-fact 
man.  ,  His  very  selfishness  prevents  his  entertaining  any  mischievous 
predilection  for  foreign  nations.  The  situation  in  which  he  lives  has 
enabled  him  to  discern  and  justly  appreciate  the  benefits  resulting  from 
our  commercial  and  other  national  systems ;  and  this  same  selfishness 
will  aflbrd  some  security,  that  he  will  not  only  patronize  their  support, 
but  their  invigoration.  There  are  other  considerations.  It  is  very  ev- 
ident that  the  Jacobins  dislike  Mr.  Burr  as  President—that  they  dread 
his  appointment  more  than  even  that  of  General  Pinckney.  On  his 
part,  he  hates  them  for  the  preference  they  give  to  his  rival.  He  has 
expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  publication  of  his  letter  by  General 
Smith.  This  jealousy,  distrust  and  dislike,  will  every  day  more  and 
more  increase,  and  more  and  more  widen  the  breach  between  them. 
I^  then,  Burr  should  be  elected  by  the  Federalists  against  the  hearty 
opposition  of  the  Jacobins,  the  wounds  mutually  given  and  received 
will  probably  be  incurable.  Each  will  have  committed  the  unpardon- 
able sin.  Burr  must  depend  on  good  men  for  his  support,  and  that 
support  he  cannot  receive  but  by  a  conformity  to  their  views. 
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'^  Ih  th«8e  droamstaoees,  Umb,  to  what  eriLi  ^mII  trv  expose  oor* 
•three  bj  tbe  elioloe  of  Berr,  whldi  we  would  eeeepe  hj  \ht  eleeUon 
ef  Jefibreon  7  It  is  etid,  that  it  would  be  mora  diagraoeful  to  oar 
coimury  and  to  the  principles  of  oar  goveniment.  For  myself^  I  de- 
elare,  I  think  it  impoesible  to  preeerre  the  honor  of  oar  ooantry  mr  the 
principles  of  oar  Constitation. 

^By  a  mode  of  election,  which  was  mtended  to  seoore  to  pre-eminent 
talent  and  Tirtoes  the  first  honors  of  oar  eoantiy,  and  for  erer  to  dis- 
grace the  barbaroas  institations  by  whidi  ezecoUve  power  is  to  be 
transmitted  through  the  organs  of  generation,  we  haTe  at  one  Section 
placed  at  the  head  of  our  government  a  semi-maniac,  and  who  in  his 
soberest  senses,  is  the  greatest  marplot  in  nature;  and  at  the  next  a 
feeble  and  false,  enthusiaatio  theorist,  and  a  profligate  without  character 
and  without  property,  bankrupt  in  both. 

^  But,  if  there  remain  any  thing  ibr  us,  in  this  respect  to  regard,  it 
is  with  Che  minority  in  the  Presidentml  election  ;  and  can  they  be  more 
disgraced  than  by  assenting  to  the  election  of  Jefferson  7 — the  man 
who  has  proclaimed  them  to  the  world  as  debased  in  principle  and  as 
detestable  and  traitorous  in  oondoct  7  Burr  is  indeed  unworthy,  but 
the  evidence  of  his  unworthiness  is  neither  so  extea<dyely  known,  nor 
so  condusiYe  as  that  of  the  other  man.  It  roust  be  confessed  that 
there  is  a  part  of  the  character  of  Burr  more  dangerous  than  that  of 
Jefferson.  Gire  to  the  former  a  probable  ^ance,  and  he  would  be- 
come an  usurper.  The  latter  might  not  indine,  he  certainly  would  not 
dare  to  make  the  attempt.  I  do  not  believe  that  either  would  succeed, 
and  I  am  even  confident  that  sudi  a  project  would  be  rejected  by  Burr, 
as  visionary.  At  first,  I  confess,  I  was  strongly  disposed  to  give  Jeffer- 
son the  preference;  but  the  more  I  have  reflected,  the  more  I  have 
been  indined  to  the  other ;  yet,  however,  I  remain  unpledged,  even  to 
my  friendsi  though,  I  believe,  I  shall  not  separate  from  them." 

Hamilton  now  received  a  reply  from  Bayard.  After 
mentioning  a  letter  from  Burr  to  Colonel  Smith,  consti- 
tuting him  hi?  proxy,  to  disavow  any  design  to  interfere 
with  the  election  of  Jeflferson,  as  being 

"understood  to  have  proceeded  either  from  a  false  calculation  as  to 
tiie  result  of  the  electoral  votes,  or  intended  as  a  cover  to  blind  his  own 
party."     Bayard  stated,  that  it  was  distinctly  understood  by  persons 
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fiiendlxto  Burr,  that  he  is  willing  to  oonndoi  the  Federalists  is  his 
friends,  and  to  aooept  the  offioe  of  Piesident  as  their  gift;  and  that  ha 
tooic  it  for  granted,  that  Barr  woold  not  only  gladly  aooopt  the  offioe^ 
hut  woold  n^lect  no  mean  in  his  power  to  seeore  it  There  appeared 
to  be,  he  obserred,  "  a  strong  inclination  in  a  nujori^  of  the  Fedend 
party  to  sapport  Barr.  The  current  has  already  acquired  ooosiderahle 
fixee,  and  is  manifiMUly  increastng." 

^  His  Yote,"  he  said,  "could  decide  the  question  in  fayor  of  Jeffer- 
son, bat  he  was  then  by  no  means  decided  as  to  the  object  of  preference  | 
and  if  the  Federalists  should  take  up  Burr,  he  ought  to  be  impressed 
with  the  most  undoubting  conviction  before  he  separated  from  them; 
that  he  would  fear  as  much  from  the  sincerity  of  Jefierson,  if  he  was 
stnoer^  as  from  the  want  of  probity  in  Burr.  Another  Tiew  gave  him 
some  inclination  m  favor  of  Burr.  He  considered  the  State  ambition 
of  Virginia  as  the  source  of  present  party,  and  that  the  faction  which 
governed  that  Stele  aimed  to  govern  the  Unit^  States, — ^that  Virginia 
would  be  never  satisfied  but  when  that  state  of  things  existed,  and 
tiiat  the  election  of  Burr  would  produce  a  schism  which  would  soon 
rise  into  open  opposition.  Still  he  could  not  deny  there  were  strong 
considerations  which  gave  a  preference  to  Jefibrson.  The  subject  ad« 
mitted  of  many  and  yery  doubtfol  views ;  and  he  resolved  to  wait 
Had  ai^>roach  of  the  crisis  which  might  probably  bring  with  it  circum- 
stsnces  decisive  of  the  event  It  would,  he  continued,  be  a  painful 
struggle,  to  disappoint  the  views  of  many  with  whom  he  had  been  ao 
customed  to  act,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  sulject  forbade  the  sacrifice 
ef  a  strong  conviction." 

Feeling  that  his  influence  with  Bayard,  should  it  pre- 
vail, would  decide  the  question  of  the  Presidency,  Ham- 
ilton answered  at  great  length.  Hitherto  in  his  corre- 
spondence, he  had  only  drawn  a  bold  outline  of  Burr, 
now  he  delineates,  with  graphic  accuracy,  the  opposing 
candidates. 

^  I  was  glad  to  find,  my  dear  ar,  by  your  letter,  that  yon  had  not 
yet  determined  to  go  with  the  current  of  the  Federal  parQr,  in  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Burr,  and  that  you  were  resolved  to  hold  yourself  disen- 
gaged, till  the  moment  of  final  decision.  Your  resolution  to  separate 
yourself  in  this  instance  from  the  Federal  party,  if  your  conviction  shall 
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be  strong  of  the  onfltDeas  of  Mr.  Burr,  is  certtlnly  kndable.  So  modi 
does  it  coincide  with  my  idets,  that  if  the  party  shall,  by  sopportbg 
Mr.  Burr  as  President;  adopt  him  for  their  official  diie^  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  consider  myself  as  an  itolaUd  man.  It  will  be  impoosiUe 
for  me  to  reconcile  with  my  notions  of  honor  or  poliqr,  the  continoing 
to  be  of  a  parQr,  which,  according  to  my  apprehension,  will  hare  de- 
graded itself  and  the  coantry.  I  am  sure,  nerertheless,  that  the  mo- 
tires  of  many  will  be  good ;  and  I  shtli  ne^er  cease  to  esteem  the  indi- 
yidoals,  though  I  shall  deplore  a  step^  which,  I  fear,  experience  will 
show  to  be  a  Teiy  fktal  one.  Among  the  letters  whidi  I  receire, 
assigning  the  reasons  pro  and  eon  for  preferrii^  Borr  to  Jeflforson,  I 
obsenre  no  small  eztggeration  to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter,  and  some 
things  taken  for  granted,  as  to  the  former,  whidi  are  at  least  question' 
able.  Perhaps,  myself  the  first,  at  some  expense  of  popularity,  to  un- 
fold the  true  character  of  Jefferson,.it  is  too  late  for  me  to  become  his 
apologist.  Nor  can  I  have  any  dispodtion  to  do  it.  I  admit,  that  his 
politics  are  tinctured  with  fimatidsm,  that  he  is  too  mudi  in  earnest  in 
his  democracy,  that  he  has  been  a  mischierous  enemy  to  the  prindpsl 
measures  of  our  past  administration  ;  that  he  is  crafty  and  persevermg 
in  his  objects,  that  he  is  not  scrupulous  about  the  means  of  success, 
nor  very  mmdfnl  of  truth,  and  that  he  is  a  contemptible  hypocrite. 
But,  it  is  not  true,  as  is  alleged,  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  power  <^ 
the  Executire,  or  that  he  is  for  confounding  all  the  powers  in  the 
House  of  Representatiyes.  It  is  a  lace,  which  I  haTe  frequently  men- 
tioned, that  while  we  were  in  the  administration  together,  he  was  gen- 
erally for  a  large  construction  of  the  Executive  authority,  and  not 
backward  to  act  upon  it  in  cases  which  coindded  with  his  views. 

'^Letit  be  added,  that,  in  his  theoretic  ideas  he  has  considered  as 
improper  the  partidpations  of  the  Senate  in  the  Executive  authori- 
ty. I  have  more  than  once  made  the  reflection,  that  viewing  himself 
as  the  reversioner,  he  was  solicitous  to  come  into  possession  of  a  good 
estate.  Nor  is  it  true,  that  Jefferson  is  zealot  enough  to  do  any  thing 
in  pursuance  of  his  prindples,  which  will  contravene  his  popularity,  or 
his  interest  He  is  as  likely  as  any  roan  I  know,  to  temporize,  to  cal- 
culate what  will  be  likdy  to  promote  his  own  reputation  and  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  probable  result  of  such  a  temper  is  the  preservation  of 
systems,  though  originally  opposed,  which,  being  once  established, 
could  not  be  overturned  without  danger  to  the  person  who  did  it 
To  my  mind,  a  true  estimate  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  character  warrants  the 
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i«zpeoiftdon  of  a  temporiziiig  rather  fhan  a  yiolent  system.  Thai 
Jeffiarson  has  manifested  a  culpable  predilection  for  France,  is  certainly 
tme ;  but  I  think  it  a  qnestion,  whether  it  did  not  proceed  qoite  as 
much  from  her  popularity  among  us,  as  from  sentiment ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  that  popularity  is  diminished,  his  zeal  will  oooL  Add  to 
this,  that  there  is  no  fair  reason  to  suppose  him  capable  of  being  cor- 
rupted, which  is  a  security  that  he  will  not  go  beyond  certain  limits. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  under  the  change  of  circumstanoes, 
Jefferson's  Qallicism  has  considerably  abated. 

^  As  to  BvRB,  these  things  are  admitted,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be 
denied,  that  he  is  a  man  of  extreme  and  irregulwr  ambition ;  that  he  is 
ui^th  to  a  degree  which  excludes  all  sodal  affections ;  and  that  he  is 
decidedly  profligate.  But,  it  is  said,  Ist^  that  he  is  a^lfiil  and  dexteroue 
to  accomplish  his  ends ;  2d,  that  he  hofds  no  pernicious  theories,  but 
is  a  mere  matter^ffaet  man;  3d,  that  his  very  selfishness  *  is  a  guard 
against  mischieyous  foreign  predilections ;  4th,  that  his  local  eituatum 
has  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  utility  of  our  commercial  and  fiscal 
systems,  and  the  same  quality  of  selfishness  will  lead  him  to  support 
and  invigorate  them;  5th,  that  he  is  now  disliked  by  the  Jacobins; 
that  his  elevation  will  be  a  mortal  stab  to  them,  breed  an  invincible 
hateed  to  him,  and  compel  him  to  lean  on  the  Federalists ;  6th,  that 
Byas's  ambition  will  be  checked  by  his  good  sense,  by  the  manifest 
impossibility  of  succeeding  in  any  scheme  of  usurpation ;  and  that,  if 
attempted,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  the  attempt.  These  topics  are, 
in  my  judgment,  more  plausible  than  solid.  As  to  the  firat  point,  the 
feet  must  be  admitted ;  but  those  qualities  are  objections,  rather  than 
recommendations,  when  they  are  under  the  direction  of  bad  princ^les» 
As  to  the  2d  point,  too  much  is  taken  for  granted.  If  Buaa's  conversa- 
tion is  to  be  credited,  he  is  not  very  far  from  being  a  visionary.  He  has 
quoted  to  me  Connectieut  as  an  example  of  the  success  of  the  democratic 
theory,  and  as  authority,  (his)  serious  doubts  whether  it  was  not  a  good 
one.  It  is  ascertained,  in  some  instances,  that  he  has  talked  perfect  Ood- 
mniim.  I  have  myself  heard  him  speak  with  applause  of  the  French  sys- 
tem, as  unshackling  the  mind,  and  leaving  it  to  its  natural  energies,  and  I 
have  been  present  when  he  has  contended  against  Bankmg  systems  f  with 

*  **  It  is  always  very  dangerous  to  look  to  the  vica  of  men  for  good/' 
t  t' Yet  he  has  lately  by  a  triok,  established  a  £aiiit,B  perfect  monster  bite 
principles ;  but  a  veiy  convenient  mstramentofjyro/ft  and  ii^/luenee. 
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I  tnd  with  the  aiiiM  mpgamtxiAM  thai  Jeffivdim  would  mm, 
Th*  troth  is,  ^h«t  BcnuiissmMi  of  a  Teiy  sobtto  imagiiwtioB,  and  it 
mind  of  this  make  is  rarely  free  firOm  ingenkms  whimsies.  Tetlad- 
mit)  that  he  has  no  fixed  theory,  and  that  his  peculiar  nottons  wfll 
casilj  g;iTe  way  to  his  intoest  But  is  it  a  reoonmieiidatioo  to  haTo  n^ 
theory  f  Can  that  mao  be  a  systematie  or  able  statesman  who  has 
DOBS  ?  I  believe  not  No  goMfol  prindploi  will  hardly  work  modi 
hitler  than  erroneous  ones.  As  to  the  3d  point,  it  is  oertain,  that 
BuBB,  generally  speaking,  has  been  as  warm  a  partisan  Of  France  as 
JxrrutsoM ;  that  he  has,  in  some  jngtawys,  ^own  hhnself  to  be  so 
with  passion.  But  if  it  was  from  calculation,  who  will  say  that  his 
oalottlations  will  not  continue  him  so  7  His  selfishness^  so  fiur  from 
being  an  obstacle,  may  be  a  prompter.  If  corrupt,  as  well  as  sdfish,  he 
may  be  a  psrtisan  for  gain.  If  ambitbus,  as  well  as  selfish,  he  may  he 
a  partisan  for  the  sake  of  aid  to  his  Tiews.  No  man  has  trafficked 
more  than  he  m  the  fioating  passimis  of  the  multitude.  Hatred  to 
Qreat  Britain,  and  attachment  to  France,  in  the  publie  mind,  will  nat- 
urally lead  a  man  of  hb  sdfishness,  attadied  to  pboe  and  powec^  to 
fkvw  France  and  oppose  Qreat  Britain.  The  Gallicism  of  many  of  our 
patriots  is  to  be  thus  resolved,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  morally  certain 
that  Burr  will  continue  to  be  influenced  l^  this  calculation.  As  to 
the  4th  point,  the  instance  I  have  cited  with  respect  to  Banks,  proves 
that  the  argument  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  K  there  was  mudi  in  it^ 
why  does  OhancellcNr  Livingston  miuntain  that  we  ought  not  to  culti- 
vate navi^tion,  but  ought  to  let  foreigners  be  our  carriers  ?  France  is 
of  this  opinion,  too ;  and  Burr,  for  some  reason  or  other,  will  be  very 
apt  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  France,  As  to  the  5th  point,  nothing  csa 
be  more  fallacious.  It  is  demonstrated  by  recent  facts,!  that  Burr  is 
ooUeitous  to  hoop  upon  anitifodoral  ground  to  avoid  coropromitting 
himself  by  any  engsgements  I  with  the  Federalists.  With  or  without 
such  engagements,  he  will  easily  persuade  his  former  friends,  that  he 
does  stand  on  that  ground ;  and  after  their  first  resentment,  they  will 
be  glad  to  rally  under  him.  In  the  mean  time,  he  will  take  care  not  to 
disoblige  them ;  and  he  will  always  court  those  among  them  who  are 

*  '*  Unprincipled  aelfiahness  it  more  apt  to  seek  rapid  gain  in  diaovdezi|]r 
pnMticei,  than  dow  advantages  from  orderiy  sjvtems." 
f  *<  My  letter  to  Mr.  Morris  stotea  some  of  them.*' 
X  **  He  tmsfes  to  their  jrr^^iMlibst,  mad  hope$  for  sopport** 
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bistflfttBdfiirtooU.  He  will  iMv«r  obooM  to  leu  on  good  bmii,  W 
OMue  he  knows  thai  they  will  nerer  ei^iport  hif  bad  i>rC|}eots ;  bot^  »> 
stead  of  this,  be  will  endeavor  to  dieoi^ganin  both  parties,  and  to  Ibrm 
o«t  of  them  a  third,  composed  of  sten  fitted  by  their  ebaracters  to  be 
ooDspirators,  and  instmments  of  saoh  projects.  Hist  this  will  be  his 
ftititre  ceDdnot,  may  be  inferred  ftom  his  past  plan,  and  from  the  ad* 
■kitted  quality  of  irregnlar  ambition*  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  Mn 
Bur  has  nerer  appeared  sdidtous  for  &me^  and  that  great  ambitioB, 
vmohcoked  b j  principle,  or  the  love  of  glory,  is  an  unmly  tynmt^  wfaioh 
oan  never  keep  long  in  a  oonrse  whidi  good  men  will  approve.  As  to 
the  last  pointy  the  preposition  is  against  the  experience  of  all  times* 
Ambition  without  prinoiple,  never  was  long  under  the  guidance  of  good 
sense.  Besides  that,  really,  the  force  of  Mr.  Bufi^$  nnderstaMfing  is 
nrach  overrated.  He  is  for  more  cmmmf  than  «iid;  fur  more  degy 
<ro«i  than  a(£s.      ^ 

**  In  my  opmion,  he  is  inferior,  in  real  ability,  to  Jefferson^  There 
are,  also,  fects  agamst  the  supposition.  It  is  past  all  doubt,  that  he 
has  blamed  me  for  not  having  improved  the  situation  I  once  was  in  to 
change  the  government.  That  whrai  answered,  that  this  could  not 
have  been  done  without  guilt,  he  replied,  '*  Les  grands  &mes  se  sou- 
dent  pea  des  petits  morauz ;''  that  when  told  the  thing  was  never 
practicable,  from  the  genius  and  situation  of  the  country,  he  answered^ 
^  that  depends  on  the  estimate  we  form  of  the  human  passions,  and  of 
the  means  of  influendng  them."  Does  this  prove  that  Mr.  Burr  would 
consider  a  sdieme  of  usurpation  as  visionary.  (Very,  very  confiden- 
tial.")* 

**  The  truth  is,  with  great  apparent  coldness,  he  is  the  most  san- 
guine man  in  the  world.  He  thinks  every  thing  possible  to  adventure 
and  perseverance.  And  though  I  believe  he  will  fail,  I  think  it  almost 
certain  he  will  attempt  usurpation,  and  the  attempt  will  involve  great 
mischieC    But,  there  is  one  point  of  ^w  which  seems  to  me  dedsive. 

*  An  aiiecdota  hma  been  tome  yean  in  .print  as  having  been  derived  from 
But — that  when  HtmHton  was  appointed  In^tector-General,  Burr  observed, 
**  Will  General  Hamilton  seize  the  present  opportunity  to  give  a  stable  govern- 
ment to  his  coontry  and  provide  for  his  friends  ?  *'  to  whidi  Hamilton  replied, 
**  Colonel  Bnrr  thinks  Qeneral  Hamilton  ambttioni.  He  is  ambitioM^  bat  his 
ambition  is  to  deserve  well  of  his  countiy.*'  This  may  have  grown  ont  of  the 
statement  in  the  text 
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If  Um  AntL-Fedenliits,  who  prerailed  in  the  electkn,  are  kft  to  tab 
their  own  man,  thej  remain  responsible,  and  the  Federalists  remain 
,/Vm,  wnM  and  without  Btain^  in  a  sitaation  to  resist,  with  dfect^  per- 
nieioos  measures.  If  the  Federalists  sobstitote  BuaB,  thej*  adopt  him 
and  become  answerable  for  him.  Whaterer  maj  be  the  theoiy  of  tii0 
case,  abroad  and  at  hofne^  (for  so  finom  the  b^;hming  will  be  taogfat) 
Mr.  BuBK  will  become  infaet^  the  man  of  oor  party ;  and  if  he  acts  HI, 
we  most  share  in  the  blame  and  disgrace.  Bj  adopting  him,  we  do 
all  we  can  to  recMidle  the  minds  of  the  Federalists  to  him,  and  we  pi«- 
pare  them  for  the  eflEeetnal  <^ration  of  his  arts.  He  will,  doubtleas^ 
gain  many  of  them ;  and  the  Federalists  will  become  a  cBsorganised 
and  contemptible  party.  Can  there  be  any  serions  question  between 
the  policy  of  learing  the  Anti-Federalists  to  be  answerable  for  the  do- 
Tation  of  an  exceptionable  man,  and  that  of  adi^ng  onrsehres,  and 
becoming  answerable  for  a  man,  who,  on  all  hands,  is  admo^Hedged  to 
be  a  complete  Catalme  7  Tis  enough  to  state  the  qnestkm  to  indicate 
the  answer,  if  reason,  not  passion,  presides  in  the  decision.  You  may 
communicate  this,  and  my  former  letter,  to  discreet  and  confidential 
friends." 

Immediately  after  writing  this  letter,  Hamilton  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Albany. 
Thence  he  wrote  to  Sedgewick  : 

«  Being  in  a  hurry  to  leaye  New  York  for  this  place,  I  comprised 
in  a  letter  to  Bayard,  some  obserrations  which,  had  I  had  time.  I 
should  have  put  in  a  reply  to  your  last.  I  requested  him  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  you,  and  I  beg  of  you,  as  you  Iotc  your  country,  your 
friends  and  yourself,  to  reconsider  dispassionately  the  opinion  you  hayo 
expressed  in  favor  of  Burr.  I  never  was  so  much  mistaken,  as  I  shall 
be,  if  our  friends,  in  the  event  of  their  success,  do  not  rue  the  prefer- 
ence they  will  give  to  that  Cataline.    Adieu."  * 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  election  of  President  had 
been  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  a  report  was  made  prescribing  the  rules  to  be 
observed.     Upon  its  being  ascertained,  that  no  person 

•  Janoaiy  21, 1801. 
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bad  a  constitutional  majority,  the  House  were  to  proceed, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  to  choose  by  ballot,  which 
was  to  be  continued  without  interruption  by  other  busi- 
ness until  a  President  was  chosen.  After  commencing 
the  ballot,  they  were  not  to  adjourn  until  a  choice  was 
made ;  and  the  balloting  was  to  be  conducted  with  closed 
doors.  An  unsuccessful  opposition  by  the  Democratic 
party  was  made,  to  the  two  last  rules,  but  the  report  was 
approved* 

On  the  eleventh  of  February  the  votes  given  by  the 
Electoral  Colleges  were  counted. 

From  the  total  result  it  appeared,  that  there  was  an 
equal  vote  in  favor  of  Jefferson  and  Burr.  The  House 
returned  to  their  chamber,  and  commenced  balloting. 
All  of  the  members  were  present,  except  two ;  one  ab- 
sent— another,  for  whom  a  bed  was  prepared  in  one  of 
the  committee-rooms,  to  whom  the  ballot-box  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  was  carried.  On  the  first  ballot,  eight 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  voted 
for  Jefferson.  Six — New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware  and  South  Caro- 
lina,* for  Burr.  Vermont  and  Maryland  gave  a  divided 
vote. 

The  ballotings  were  continued  throughout  the  day 
and  night,  with  short  intervals,  until  noon  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  with  the  same  result.  The  House,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  then  adjourned  to  the  next  day  at  eleven 
o'clock,  when,  one  ballot  being  taken  with  the  same  issue, 
it  adjourned  until  the  following  day,  when  four  ballots 
were  taken,  but  with  a  like  termination.  The  House 
then  separated  until  the  sixteenth  of  February,  when  the 

*  One  Federal  member.    Hnger  Toted  for  JeffBnon. 
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tbirty*foiirtb  ballot  gave  a  flimilar  isiiie.  It  ag»D  adf* 
joanied  until  the  seventeenth;  when,  after  one  ballot 
of  the  same  character^  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  at  one 
o'clock  p.  M^  the  suffrages  of  ten  states  elected  Jefferson^ 
those  of  Maryland  and  Vermont,  the  federal  members 
from  each  giving  blank  ballots,  being  added  to  his  former 
vole.  The  votes  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  were  still  given  to  Burr^ 
Bayard  of  Delaware  and  the  Federalists  of  South  Caro- 
lina also  cast  blank  ballots.  *  f  • 

The  course  of  this  procedure  is  given  in  a  letter 


*  JeAnon,  two  dtyi  aAor,  in  a  conlidMitial  letter  to  IMitoii  bean  M$ 
tribute  to  the  motiTe  of  tbo  great  body  of  the  Federalifta.  "  Their  coDdno^" 
(the  partiaaiia  of  Burr)  **  brought  oTer  to  as  the  whoU  hodg  of  the  Federalisti) 
who  being  alarmed  with  the  danger  of  a  diswdotioa  of  the  gOTeniment,  had 
been  made  moet  anziooaly  to  with  the  Tory  administration  thej  had*  opposad, 
and  to  view  it,  when  obtained,  as  a  child  of  their  own.  Eien  H««*g*«»  and 
Higginson  hare  been  Bealoos  partisans  for  ns.  This  oircomslanee,  with  tfie 
onboonded  oonfidence  whioh  will  attach  to  the  new  ministry  as  soon  as  known, 
will  start  ns  on  hi^  ground.** 

f  The  ballots  were  previous  to  the  final  result : 

For  J^enoHt     J'Yjr  Butt. 


Massachusetts, 8 

New  Hampshire,. 0 

Bhode  Island, 0 

Connecticut, 0 

Vermont, 1 

New  York, 6 

New  Jersey, 8 

PennqrlTania,.. 9 

Delaware, 0 

Maryland, 4 

Tirginia, 14 

North  C^aolisa, 6 

South  Carolina, 1 

Georgia, 1 

Kentooky, 2 

Tennessee, 1 


5 
4 

8  Isiok,!  absent 
0  one  dead. 
0 
0 
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from  Bayard  to  Haiiiillon»  written  soon  after  this  re- 
sult :  • 

"  Tour  yiews  in  relation  to  this  election  differed  yeiy  little  from 
my  ovm,  but  I  was  obliged  to  yield  to  a  torrent  which  I  peroeiyed 
might  be  diverted,  bat  could  not  be  opposed. 

^  In  one  case  I  was  willing  to  take  Burr,  but  I  neyer  considered  it  as 
a  case  likely  to  happen.  If  by  hb  conduct  he  had  completely  forfeited  tha 
confidence  and  friendship  of  his  party,  and  left  himself  no  resort  but  the 
support  of  the  Federalists,  there  are  many  considerations  which  would 
hare  induced  me  to  prefer  him  to  Jefferson.  But  I  was  enabled  soon 
to  discover  that  he  was  determined  not  to  shackle  himself  with  Fed- 
eral principles ;  and  it  became  evident,  that  if  he  got  in  withput  being 
absolutely  committed  in  relation  to  his  own  party,  that  he  would  be 
disposed  and  obliged  to  play  the  game  of  McKean  t  upon  an  improved 
plan  and  enlarged  scale. 

*'In  the  origin  of  the  business  I  had  contrived  to  lay  hold  of  all 
the  doubtful  votes  in  the  House,  which  enabled  me,  according  to  views 
whidi  presented  themselves,  to  protract  or  terminate  the  controversy. 
This  arrangement  was  easily  made,  from  the  opinion  readily  adopted 
from  the  consideration,  that  representing  a  small  state,  without  re- 
sources which  could  supply  the  means  of  self-protecUon,  I  should  not 
dare  to  proceed  to  any  length  which  would  jeopardize  the  Constitution 
or  the  safety  of  any  State. 

^  When  the  experiment  was  fully  made,  and  acknowledged  upon  all 
bands  to  have  completely  ascertained,  that  Burr  was  resolved  not  to 
commit  himself,  and  that  nothing  remamed  but  to  appoint  a  President 
by  law,  or  leave  the  government  without  one,  I  came  out  with  the  most 
explicit  and  determined  declaration  of  voting  for  Jefierson.  You  can- 
not well  imagine  the  clamor  and  vehement  invective  to  which  I  was 
subjected  for  some  days.  We  had  several  caucuses.  All  acknowledged 
that  nothing  but  desperate  measures  remained,  which  several  were  dis- 
posed to  adopt,  and  but  few  were  willing  openly  to  disai^[>rove.  We 
broke  up  each  time  in  confusion  and  discord,  and  the  manner  of  the 
last  ballot  was  arranged,  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  ballot  was  given. 
Our  former  harmony,  however,  has  since  been  restored. 

'^  The  public  declarations  of  my  intention  to  vote  fer  Mr.  Jefferson, 

•  Mar.  8, 1801.    Hamiltoa'a  Worki,  vi  622. 
f  Governor  of  PeniujlTania. 
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to  which  I  hftre  alluded,  w&e  inada  withoat  a  general  eonsultatioB, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  an  easier  tadc  to  dose  the  breach  which  I 
foresaw,  when  it  was  the  result  of  an  act  done  withoat  concorrenoe, 
than  if  it  had  proceeded  from  one  against  a  decision  of  the  party.  Had 
it  not  been  for  a  single  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  the  Eastern 
States  would  finally  haTe  Toted  in  blank,  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
done  by  South  Carolina  and  Delaware ;  but  because  he  refused,  the 
rest  of  the  delegation  refused ;  and  because  Connecticut  insisted  upon 
continuing  the  ballot  for  Burr,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
Bhode  Island,  refused  to  depart  from  their  former  Tote. 

^  The  means  existed  of  electing  Burr,  but  this  required  his  co-op> 
eration.  By  deceiying  one  man  (a  great  blockhead,)  and  tempting 
two,  (not  incorruptible,)  he  might  haye  secured  a  majority  of  the 
States.  He  will  nerer  have  another  chance  of  being  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  litUe  use  he  has  made  of  the  one  whidi  has  o^ 
curred  gires  me  but  an  humble  opinion  of  the  talents  of  an  unprinci- 
pled] 


The  respective  conduct  of  Burr  and  Jefferson  during 
this  election,  became  subjects  of  much  discussion  between 
their  respective  partisans.  As  to  the  former,  it  cannot 
be  of  importance  to  consider  it  after  the  previous  narra- 
tive. 

The  course  of  Jefferson  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 
evidence  wholly  irresistible,  part  of  it  given  under  oath, 
and  in  direct  contradiction  of  his  own  recorded  state- 
ment.* The  testimony  of  Bayard  f  is  full  and  explicit, 
that  Jefferson  was  required  to  give  the  assurance  of  his 
**  support  of  the  public  credit,  the  maintenance  of  the 
naval  system,  and  that  subordinate  public  officers  em- 
ployed only  in  the  execution  of  details,  established  by 
law,  should  not  be  removed  from  office  on  the  ground  of 

*  RemarkB  of  James  A.  Bayard  in  Senate  of  U.  S.  January  81, 1855, 
vindicating  his  father. 

t  Depositions  of  James  A.  Bayard,  and  of  General  Samuel  Smith,  Jeffer- 
son's **  personal  and  political  friend."  In  the  oontradiction  of  Jefferson, 
Edward  LiTingston,  also  his  friend,  cononrred. 
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their  political  character^  nor  without  complaint  against 
their  conduct ;  that  he,  Jefferson,  **  the  points  mentioned  ** 
having  been  **  stated  to  him,"  authorized  the  assurance 
to  be  given,  that  these  views  **  corresponded  with  his  views 
and  intentions,''  and  that  they  ^' might  confide  in  him  ac-' 
cordingly ;  *^  that  "  the  opposition  of  Vermont,  Maryland 
and  Delaware  was  immediately  withdrawn,  and  Jefferson 
was  made  President."  This  statement  is  confirmed  by 
that  of  a  member  *  from  Maryland,  that  the  Federalists 
*^  also  received  assurances  from  a  source  on  which  they 
placed  reliance,  that  their  wishes  with  regard  to  certain 
points  of  Federal  policy  in  which,  they  felt  a  deep  inter- 
est would  be  observed,  in  case  Jefferson  was  elected," 
and  that  in  consequence  of  such  assurances  he  was 
elected. 

Gottvemeur  Morris  was  supposed  to  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  his  relative,  the  member  from.  Vermont,  f  who 
finally  withdrew.  A  letter  from  him  to  Pickering,  J 
shows,  that  he  also  previous  to  the  election,  required 
and  obtained  from  Jefferson,  assurances  as  to  his  policy. 

These  statements,  corroborated  by  other  facts,  render 
futile  every  attempt  §  to  controvert  the  allegation  that 
be  consented  to  adopt  the  cardinal  objects  of  the  Federal 
policy,  and  abandoned  his  opposition  to  them,  as  the  price 
of  office.  Yet,  in  despite  of  all  these  repeated  pledges, 
Jefferson  wrote  Monroe:  "Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  terms  and  promises  from  me.    I  have  de* 

•  "Geoige  Blbhr."  John  Tyler  to  Monxoe,  Feb.  9,  1801.  <*Be  m»- 
mred  that  the  election  depends  on  one  of  three  persons.  Bayard  firom  Dela- 
ware—and Craig,  and  Baehr  firom  Maryland.  The  former,  there  are  reason- 
able Hopes  from ;  the  second,  full  as  good.* 

f  Lewis  R.  Morris. 

^  Life  of  G.  Morris,  iu.  249,  250. 

§  Madison's  comment,  Appendix  B,  to  Tnoker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  ii.  610. 
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dared  to  them  iineqiiiToeally»  that  I  would  not  receive 
the  Goveroment  on  capitiilatioii»  that  I  would  not  go  into 
it  with  ray  hands  tied.** 

In  the  conversation  with  Bayard,  the  Collectors  of 
Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  were  instanced  by  him  aa 
persons  who  ought  not  to  be  dismissed.  These  names 
were  mentioned  to  Jefferson.  He  gave  a  satisfactory 
assurance ;  and  in  the  midst  of  general  removals  of  that 
class  of  oflScerSy  these  incumbents  were  retained.* 

But  this  was  not  the  only  mean  resorted  to  by  Jeffer- 
.  son.  New  Jersey  was  represented  by  five  members,  of 
whom  Ketchell  and  Cpndit  were  for  Jefferson,  two  for 
Burr.  One,  therefore,  would  give  the  majority  vote.  In 
a  letter  to  Madison,  Jefferson  intimated  that  ^Linn** 
would  ^  come  over."  Linn  cast  the  vote  of  that  State  in 
his  favor,  and  was  appointed  by  him  a  **  Supervisor  of  the 
Internal  Revenue."  Maryland  had  eight  votes,  four  of 
which  were  Federal,  of  the  remaining  four  members,  one 
was  appointed  by  him  temporarily  **  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,'* — another,  ''Marshal  for  the  Potomac  District** 
in  that  State.  He  had  obtained  their  votes.  New  York 
had  ten  members,  four  of  whom  were  for  Burr ;  of  the 
remaining  six,  two  were  necessary  to  a  majority.  One 
of  these,  who  had  been  indicated  by  Burr  as  his  partisan, 
was  transferred  by  Jefferson  from  an  interior  county  of 
that  State  to  a  lucrative  office  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  f 
the  other,  was  appointed  ''  District  Attorney ;"  %  and  his 
brother  received  a  foreign  mission.  New  York  had  voted 
for  him.  To  gratify  Clinton,  the  gallant 'Colonel  Fish, 
distinguished  in  the  assault  at  Yorktown,  who  had  re- 
peatedly declined  office,  and,  at  last,  accepted  it  from  the 

*  Latimer  and  MoLane.     [Note  at  end  of  Chapter.] 

f  T.  Bailey,  appointed  Postmaiter  of  the  ci^  of  New  Toi^ 

I  Edward  Livingston. 
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haDd  of  Washington,  at  the  especial  instance  of  Hamil- 
ton,  was  removed  as  Supervisor  of  the  Revenue,  giving 
place  to  Osgood,  a  connection  of  Clinton.  The  member, 
.who  held  and  gave  to  Jefferson  the  sole  vote  of  Tennes- 
see was  af^inted  **  Governor''  of  the  territory  of  Missis- 
sippi.* Kentucky  had  two  members,  both  voted  for  him. 
One  of  these  received  an  office ;  and  of  the  three  Demo- 
-cratic  Representatives  from  Massachusetts,  on  one  a  dis- 
tinguished station  was  conferred,  f 

The  House  now  resumed  its  legislative  duties,  which, 
during  this  election,  had  been  suspended.  Previous  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Convention  with  France,  a  bill  had 
been  introduced  to  continue  the  act  suspending  the  inter- 
course with  her,  which  expired  with  the  session.  It  was 
at  first  proposed  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  it  indefi- 
nitely. This  proposition  was  rejected.  After  the  Con- 
vention had  been  ratified,  this  bill  was  again  brought  for- 
ward. It  was  argued  in  fiivor  of  its  continuance,  that,  as 
France  might  reject  the  conditions  of  the  Convention,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  permit  American  property  to  be 
shipped  to  her  ports,  again  to  become  the  prey  of  her  cu- 
pidity. Local  influences  were  supposed  to  have  governed 
the  final  vote ;  and  the  non-intercourse  act  was  suffered 
to  expire.  The  Sedition  law  also  expired  with  the  ses- 
sion. An  effort  was  made  to  continue  it  in  force,  as  a 
law  both  beneficial  to  the  Groveroment  and  to  the  people ; 
to  the  former,  as  protecting  it  from  false  and  malicious 
libels ;  to  the  latter,  as  securing  the  right  of  appealing  to 
the  truth  as  a  justification.  It  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  four  votes.  It  was  then  moved,  that  a  bill  should  be 
reported,  to  amend  the  common  law,  so  as  to  define  the 
punishment  in  prosecutions  for  libel,  and  to  enable  the 

•  Claiborne. 

t  Levi  Lincoln,  appointed  Attonie^-Genenl  of  the  United  States. 
.  Vol.  VIL— 80 
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truth  to  be  given  in  evidence.  This  motion  was  not  sus- 
tained. 

A  proposition  to  release  the  balances  of  the  State 
debts  was  postponed ;  and  a  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Inspector  and  Adjutant-Greneral  of  the  Armjr 
was  rejected. 

An  appropriation  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  was  made 
to  complete  the  six  ships  of  the  line  previously  authorized ; 
and  a  bill  for  a  Naval  peace  establishment  passed.  It  pro- 
vided, that  all  the  public  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  thir- 
teen frigates,  should  be  sold.  Of  those  frigates,  six  were 
proposed  to  be  kept  in  constant  duty.  Grallatin  wished  to 
vest  the  President  with  discretion  as  to  the  number  to  be 
employed,  but  the  provision  was  made  imperative. 

As  emergencies  might  render  the  employment  of  more 
naval  officers  necessary  than  those  imn>ediately  required 
for  the  service,  a  certain  number  were  retained  on  half- 
pay,  when  not  actually  employed.  It  was  also  proposed, 
annually  to  provide  materials  for  the  construction  of  one 
ship  of  the  line  and  one  frigate,  but  this  was  not  acced- 
ed to.  In  the  new  order  of  things  about  to  be  introduced, 
economy  was  of  higher  consideration  than  this  very  mod- 
erate, gradual  provision  for  the  defence  of  the  nation. 

During  this  feeble  legislation,  the  President  was  be- 
held dejected  and  disconsolate,  as  day  after  day  wore 
restlessly,  wearily  away,  until  the  moment  of  his  exit 
from  office.  Though  passing  through  a  long  career  of 
honors  until  he  reached  the  highest  honor  the  American 
people  could  confer,  well  might  he  be  of  abject  thoughts. 
' — ^Valuable  friends  he  had  none.  Not  a  single  individual 
of  true  respect,  of  becoming  pride,  of  large  capacity  or  of 
extended  influence  would  be  his  friend.  To  his  oppo- 
nents he  could  not,  with  manly  defiance,  appeal.  They 
knew  him,  had  used  him,  had  abused  him,  and  mocked 
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biiii.  To  himself  he  eould  not  appeal,  for,  fatally  betray* 
ing  the  great  consecrated  trust  ^bich  Washington  had 
left  him,  in  himself  he  could  truly  see  nothing  but  re^ 
proof. 

Thus,  while  anticipating  the  inevitable  sentence  oJT 
mankind,  his  last  official  hours  came.  On  the  night  of 
the  third  of  March,  Congress  terminated  its  session,  and 
the  following  morning,  Adams — false  to  himself— false  to 
his  country— especially  false  to  constant,  faithful  New 
England,  which  had  raised  him  to  all  his  elevations — now 
contemned,  degraded,  humbled  to  the  earth — stole  away 
from  the  seat  of  Government  at  the  dawn  of  day.* 

At  noon  of  that  day  Jefferson  was  inaugurated. 

*  A  djgtingniihed  person  In  New  England,  who  had  long  known  him  well, 
wrote,  **  He  will  return  dejected,  yet  enraged ;  and  all  hit  vindictiTe  pnanonf 
win  be  manifested  towards  the  FederalistSi  and  soothed  by  the  Jacobins. 
They  will  visit  him,  and  enjoy  his  maledictions  of  the  Federalists  as  mono- 
erats— aristocrats— oligarchs  and  armicrats.  They  will  begin  to  pnfl^  and  to 
raise  him  up  to  con^icnons  disgrace  and  eminent  mischief." 

NOTE. 

Speech  of  James  A.  Bayard  on  the  Judiciary  Act,  Feb.  20,  1802 : 
'* In  that  scene  I  had  my  part;  it  was  a  part  not  barren  of  incident,  and 
which  has  left  an  impression  which  cannot  easily  depart  from  my  recollection. 
I  kmnp  who  were  rendered  important  characters,  either  ftom  the  possesnon  of 
personal  means,  or  from  the  accident  of  political  situation.  And  now,  sir,  let 
me  ask  Um  honorable  member  what  his  reflections  and  belief  will  be,  when  he 
observes  that  every  man,  on  whose  vote  the  event  of  the  election  hung,  has 
dnce  been  distinguished  by  Presidential  favor.  I  fear,  sir,  I  shall  violate  the 
decorum  of  pariiamentary  proceeding,  in  the  mentioning  of  names,  but  I  hope 
the  example  which  has  been  set  me  will  be  admitted  as  an  excuse.  Mr. 
Charles  Pinokney,  of  South  Carolina,  was  not  a  member  of  the  House,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active,  efficient,  and  snccessAil  promoten  of  the  election  of 
the  iwesent  Chief  Ma^pstrate.  It  was  well  ascertained,  that  the  votes  of  South 
Carolina,  wera  to  turn  the  equal  balance  of  the  scales.  The  zeal  and  industiy 
of  Mr.  Pinckney  had  no  bounds.  The  doubtful  politics  of  Sontli  Carolina  were 
decided,  and  her  votes  cast  into  the  scale  of  Mr.  Jefferson.    Mr.  IMnckney  has 
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iIdo»  bam  «pp6latod  'ICaSaltr  Ftoipolntiaij'tD  tlw  CowrloriUdrid;  m 
IfpiliitetotMHehADdlMMriatbManywill^dMgiftordMExM  I 

viQ  ikA  dmgr  UmI  thif  prtfennant  U  the  reward  of  talenti  and  nrrioat,  il- 
Hkoofjtk^  sir,  I  li*TB  nerer  jet  beard  of  the  talents  or  aenricef  of  Mr.  Chariot 
Pinokiioj.  In  die  Home  of  RepreaentatiTefli  I  kmow  what  waa  the  Tahie  of  die 
tote  of  Mr.  daUMme,  of  TeBDOieee.  Hie  fole  of  a  State  wat  in  his  handi. 
Ifr.  ClaIlMmha«liMebaenraiaedtotlie  high  dignltj  of  'Qwnmx'  ofte 
MMidppi  tMiitoi7.  J'Irmm  bow  great,  and  bow  greatij  lelt,  wat  the  impor- 
tance of  the  TOte  of  Mr;  linn,  of  New  Jersey.  The  delegation  of  the  State 
oonnite  of  Art  mambert.  Two  of  the  ddegation  were  decidedly  for  Mr.  Jefftr- 
aoD,  two  were  deeidedlj  fbr  Mr.  Borr.  Mr.  linn  wat  eonddered  as  inelinii^ 
to  one  side,  but  etin  doobtfbL  Both  partKet  looked  iq^  to  him  for  tbe  vote  of 
KewJertej.  Hagawitto  Mr.  JaflRsraeii,  and  Mr  Lhm  has  sinee  bad  ihe 
profitahWoiBoeof 'Si^ervieor'ofhbdiatriotooolerndiiponbim.  Mr.Ljoa, 
of  Vermooti  waS)  in  this  instance,  an  important  man.  He  neotralind  UieTote 
of  Vermoot  His  absence  alone  would  bare  given  the  TOte  of  a  State  to  Mr. 
Bnrr.  It  was  too  nraoh  to  gire  an  office  to  Mr.  I^roo;  bis  character  was  low. 
But  Mr.  Lxno's  mm  baa  been  handsdmely  provi^  Ibr,  fa  one  of  die  execotife 
offices.  I  shaB  adi  to  the  eatriqgi  bat  tba  name  of  eoe  more  gentknan, 
Mr.  Edward  liffagatOD,  of  New  York.  Ikneww^^/kAififf/AMa^dieoQa- 
Mqaenoe  of  this  gentleman.  Hit  meani  were  not  Ihnitad  to  bis  own  Tots; 
nay,  I  alwajs  considered  mora  than  the  TOteof  New  Totk,  widdn  bis  power. 
Mr.  Livingston  baa  been  made  the  ^AttoraajfordiedlBtilctof  NewTotk;* 
the  road  of  prafermeut  has  been  opened  to  him;  and  bis  brother  has  beta 
raised  to  the  distingnished  place  of  'Minister  Plen^potenliaiy  to  the  fVeooh 
Bepnhlio."' 
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CHAPTER   CLVIII. 

Raisbd  by  corrupti^ii  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  these 
United  States^  Jefferson  now  >  renewed  in  public  the 
pledges  as  to  his  policy  by  which  be  had  in  private  ob- 
tained the  support  of  a  part  of  the  Federalists^  and  thus- 
rendered  more  flagrant  his  vioknion  ofthenir 

He  feared*  lest  the  Senate,  exerting  its  constittitional' 
powers,  might  reject  his  nominations  to  office,  and  on  re- 
tiring from  that  body  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  its 
support  The  Senate  assured  hhn^  that  it  would  ^  never  ^ 
be  withheld  from  a  Chief  Magistrate,  who,  in  the  exercise* 
of  his  office,  shall  be  influenced  by  a  due  regard  to  the 
honor  and  interest  of  the  country.** 

His  inaugural  address  was  moulded  to  the  circum-< 
stances  of  his  election,  inculcating  moderation  on  his  fol* 
lowers — ^throwing  out  hires  to  his  opponents.  Alluding 
to  the  recent  contest  of  q>inion,  while  he  stated  the  prin* 
ciple  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  govern,  he  care- 
fully adverted  to  the  equal  rights  of  the  minority.  **  All,* 
too,  will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that,  though 
the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that  will, 
to  be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable ;  that  the  minority  pos* 

*  Jaflbnon  to  MoDroe.    "  Should  Umj  yield  the  eleotioo,  I  hftTO  mmon  to* 
eaqpeelinllMoittMttbegmtottdifloaUMMtoiNniaiil^    Fob.  1(»^  180^. 
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•ess  their  equal  rights^  which  equal  law  roust  protect,  and 
to  violate  would  be  oppression*  *  Let  us  then,  fellow-citi- 
sensy  unite  with  one  heart  and  one  mind — let  us  restore 
to  social  intercourse  that  harmony  and  affection  without 
which  liberty  and  even  life  itself,  are  but  dreary  things.** 
He  denounced  political  intolerance  as  being,  **  as  despotic 
as  wicked,  and  capable  of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecu- 
tions'* as  those  which  *^  religious  intolerance  had  pro- 
duced.** "Every  difference  of  opinion,**  he  declared,  "is 
not  a  difference  of  principle.  We  have  called  by  dif- 
ferent names  brethren  of  the  same  principle — we  are  all 
Bepublicans :  we  are  all  Federaliste.** 

After  inviting  the  people  "  to  pursue  with  courage  and 
confidence  their  own  federal  and  republican  principles, 
their  attachment  to  union  and  representative  govern- 
ment,** he  stated  what  he  deemed  "  to  be  the  essential 
principles  of  the  Government,  and  consequently  those 
which  ought  to  shape  its  administration.'*-—"  Equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all  men'* — "  Peace,  commerce,  and  honest 
friendship  with  all  nations — entanglmg  alliances  with 
none.  The  support  of  the  State  Governments  in  all  their 
rights.**  "  The  preservation  of  the  General  Government 
in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of 
our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad.'*  "  A  Jealous  care 
of  the  right  of  Election  by  the  people — absolute  acqui- 
escence in  the  will  of  the  majority — ^a  well-disciplined 
militia  as  the  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  mo- 
ments of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them — the  su- 
premacy of  the  Civil  over  the  military  authority — Econ- 
omy in  the  public  expenses,  that  labor  may  be  lightly 
burdened  ; — ^the  honest  payment  of  our  debts  and  sacred 
preservation  of  the  Public  faith ;— encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  of  Commerce  as  its  handmaid;  the  dif- 
fusion of  information  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at 
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the  bar  of  public  reason — freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  person  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  trial  by  Juries  impartially 
selected.^ 

His  address  concluded  with  a  tribute  to  Washington, 
and  with  professions  of  his  desire  to  retam  good,  to  con- 
ciliate adverse  opinions,  and  to  support  a  CrOTcrnment, 
which  he  now  declared  to  be  **  in  the  full  tide  of  success* 
ful  experiment^  and  which  hcu  so  far  kept  us  free  and 
firmr 

Thus,  on  assuming  the  Executive  Office,  to  attain 
which,  he  had  woven  such  a  web  of  intrigue,  he  became 
the  open,  unblushing  panegyrist  of  the  men  he  had  ca- 
lumniated, and  of  the  policy  he  had  so  often  and  so  much 
decried. 

Various  impressions  were  made  by  this  speech,  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  parties.  By  such  of  the  Demo- 
crats, as  were  sincere  in  their  distrust  of  the  Federalists, 
it  was  regarded  as  a  degrading  lure  for  the  support  of 
men  whom  Jefferson  had  taught  them  to  abhor.  By  those, 
who  were  eager  for  office,  as  menacing  much  delay,  if 
not  eventual  disappointment  to  their  venal  hopes.  By 
the  great  body  of  the  Federalists,  it  was  well  received. 
Weary  of  contest,  though  surprised  by,  they  were  willing 
to  confide  in  the  assurances  which,  it  appeared  to  them, 
he  gratuitously  and  honestly  gave  of  his  conversion  to  the 
prominent  maxims  of  their  policy — Neutfality  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Public  Faith.  Their  more  discerning 
leaders,  while  waiting  for  the  development  of  his  princi- 
ples by  his  acts,  felt  themselves  bound  to  give  to  him,  if 
those  maxims  should  be  adhered  to,  an  honest  and  a 
hearty  support. 

Unaware  of  the  irresistible  influence  which  the  pos- 
session of  high  office,  its  patronage,  and  the  divisions  of 
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bit  opponents  were  soon  to  confer  upon  bhn ;  and  think* 
ing  only  of  the  perils  with  whioh  his  ambition  bad  been 
recently  environed,  Jefierson  bad  not  resolved  at  this 
time  upon  a  departure  from  these  pledges. 

**  I  and  the  people  are  one/'  was  the  ruling  feeling 
during  this  his  political  honeymoon.  That,  in  the  moment 
of  bis  warmest  caresses,  he  wrote  bitter  things  of  those 
be  regarded  as  rivals  for  their  affection,  what  else  was  it 
but  a  proof  <^  the  depth  and  truth  <^  his  devotion  f  So 
frequent  and  so  vehement  were  his  protestations,  the  only 
question  might  be,  were  tbey  sincere  ?  but  be  who  woos 
the  people,  soon  learns,  that  while  the  wooing  is  contin* 
ued,  they  are  only  won.  A  cold  embrace  is  but  a  re* 
straint.    So  Jefierson  judged,  and  so  be  proceeded. 

Two  days  after  his  inauguration,  his  billets  deux  be- 
gan. ^  The  storm  through  which  we  have  passed,  has 
been  tremendous  indeed.  The  tough  sides  of  our  Argousie 
have  been  thoroughly  tried.  Her  strength  has  stood  the 
waves  into  which  she  was  steered  wkh  a  view  to  sink  her. 
We  shall  put  her  on  her  republican  tack,  and  she  will  now 
diow  by  the  beauty  of  her  motion,  the  skill  of  ber  build- 
ers. *  *  *  I  hope  to  see  shortly  a  perfect  consolidation, 
to  eflfect  which,  nothing  sbaU  be  spared  on  my  part,  short 
of  an  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  our  Revolu* 
tion.  *  *  *  What  a  satisfkctton  have  we  in  the  contem* 
plation  of  the  benevolent  effects  of  our  efforts,  compared 
with  those  of  the  leaders  on  the  other  side,  who  have  dis- 
countenanced  ail  advances  in  science  as  dangerous  iimotMi- 
Honsj  have  endeavored  to  render  philosophy  and  repub- 
licanism terms  of  reproach^  to  persuade  us  that  man  cannot 
be  governed  but  by  the  rod^  &c.  I  shall  have  the  happtness 
of  living  and  dying  in  the  contrary  hope.''* 

•  J«flbnon  to  John  DiokiiMon.    J«febnoQ*»  Wotki^  h.  865^  td.  ISM. 
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Two  days  before  his  inauguration,  Monroe  wrote  to 
to  him  thu8*-H8howing  how  bis  recall  from  France  still 
rankled  in  hifi  memory,  fearing  moderation,  grasping 
office,  pointing  to  revenge.-^^  When  you  came  into  the 
administration  of  this  State,  the  firmness  and  decision 
which  you  showed  in  the  case  of  Hamilton,  (a  Britiab 
officer)  at  a  time  when  Wa»hmgton  ^suffered  <mr  people  t0 
perish  m  the  jails  and  prisenships  of  New  Yorkbya  pusit- 
lanimaus  and  temporizing  poliey^  advanced  your  fame  and 
served  the  cause  J*  He  charges  that  the  <<  Federal  party 
ought  to:  be  watched.*^ 

^  My  Inaugural  address,^  Jefferson  replied,  on  the 
seventh  of  March,^  <<  will  present  the  leading  objects  to  be 
conciliation  and  adherence  to-sound  prineiple.  *  *  ^  To 
give  time  for  a  perfect  consolidation  seems  prudent.  "^  *  * 
I  believe,  that  deprivations  of  office^  if  made  <m  the  ground 
of  political  principles  alone,  would  revolt  our  new  con« 
verts,  and  give  a  body  to  leaders  who  now  stand  alone; 
Some,  I  know,  must  be  made.  They  must  be  as.  few  as 
possible,  done  gradually,  and  bottomed  on  some  malver* 
sation  or  inherent  disqualification.  Where  we  shall  tlraw 
the  Ime  between  retaining  all  and  none,  is  not  yet  settled, 
and  w3I  not  be  till  we  get  our  administration  together; 
and  perhaps  even  then  we  shall  proceed  f  a  tatons^  bal* 
€mcing  our  measures  according  to  the  impression  we  per^ 
oeive  them  to  make.^* 

To  Monroe  he  could  write  freely.  He  understood 
him  well,  nor  would  he  have  him  think  that  he  would  not 
*"  serve  the  cause:\  To  Priestley,  a  congenial,  vain,  half- 
philosophic  sceptic,  now  returned  to  Europe,  he  addressed 
adapted  words.t  **  What  an  effort,  my  dear  Sir,  of  b^- 
otry  m  politics  and  religion  have  we  gone  through !    The 

*  Jdftnon*!  Woikf,  iv.  867,  td.  1864.  f  ^-t  ^^'  878,  MaidiSl. 
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barbarians  really  flattered  themselves  they  would  be  able 
to  bring  back  the  times  of  Vandalism,  when  ignorance 
put  every  thing  into  the  hands  of  power  and  priestcraft 
All  advances  in  science  were  proscribed,  as  innovations. 
They  pretended  to  praise  and  encourage  education,  but 
it  was  to  be  the  education  of  our  anceston*  We  were  to 
look  backwards,  not  forwards,  for  improvement ;  the 
President  himself  declaring,  in  one  of  his  answers  to  ad- 
dresses, that  we  were  never  to  expect  to  go  beyond  them 
in  real  science.  This  was  the  real  ground  of  all  the  at- 
tacks on  you.  Those  who  live  by  mystery  and  charkh 
taneriCf  fearing  you  would  render  them  useless  by  simpli- 
fying the  Christian  philosophy — the  most  sublime  and 
benevolent,  but  most  perverted  system  that  ever  shone 
on  man— endeavored  to  crush  your  well  earned  fame. 
But  it  was  the  Lilliputians  upon  Gulliver.  Our  country- 
men have  recovered  from  the  alarm  into  which  art  and 
industry  had  thrown  them ;  science  and  honesty  are  placed 
on  their  high  ground ;  and  you,  my  dear  Sir,  as  their  great 
apostle,'  are  on  its  pinnacle.** 

On  the  same  day,  he  wrote  to  the  aged  Greneral  War- 
ren with  the  pathos  of  a  hoary,  patriot  patriarch,  who  had 
watched  at  the  bedside  over  his  beloved  country  just  re- 
covering from  dire  disease.  ^I  have  seen  with  great 
grief  yourself  and  so  many  other  venerable  patriots  re- 
tired and  weeping  in  silence  over  the  rapid  subversion  of 
those  principles  for  the  atuchment  of  which  you  had  sac- 
rificed the  ease  and  comforts  of  life ;  but  I  rejoice,  that 
you  have  lived  to  see  us  revindicate  our  rights,  and  regain 
manfully  the  ground  from  which  fraud,  not  force,  had  for 
a  moment  driven  us.  The  character  which  our  fellow- 
citizens  have  displayed  .on  this  occasion  gives  us  every 
thing  to  hope  for  the  permanence  of  our  Government. 
Its  extent  has  saved  us.    While  some  parts  were  labor- 
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ing  under  the  paroxysm  of  delusion,  others  retained  their 
senses,  and  time  was  thus  given  to  the  affected  parts  to 
recover  their  health.* 

Giles  wrote  as  a  political  servitor,  galled  with  his  long- 
worn  chains — heated  with  unequal  strifes, — "In  fact,  it** 
(the  Inaugural)  **  contains  the  only  American  language  I 
ever  heard  from  the  Presidential  chair.**  But  he  avows 
his  **  fear  of  moderation,**  and  urges  **  a  pretty  general 
purgation  of  offices.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  only  check  on  the  Judi- 
ciary system,  as  it  is  now  organized  and  filled,  is  the  re- 
moval of  its  Executive  officers  indiscriminately.  The 
Judges  have  been  the  most  unblushing  violators  of  Con- 
stitutional restrictions.  To  retain  them  in  office  would 
be  to  sanction  the  pollution  of  the  very  fountain  of  Jus- 
tice.** If  he  wished  to  be  appointed  one  of  its  shining 
guardians,  he  was  disappointed. 

Jefferson  was  not  yet  prepared  for  a  general  decapi- 
tation. "  That  some  ought  to  be  removed,*'  he  answered, 
''and  that  all  ought  not,  all  mankind  will  agree.  But 
where  to  draw  the  line,  perhaps  no  two  will  agree.  Con- 
sequently nothing  like  a  general  approbation  on  this  sub- 
ject can  be  looked  for.  *  *  *  All  appointments  to  civU 
offices  during  pleasure,  made  after  the  event  of  the  elec- 
tion was  certainly  known  to  Mr.  Adams,  are  considered 
nullities.  2.  Officers,  who  have  been  guilty  of  official 
misconduct,  are  proper  subjects  of  removal,  but  good 
men,  only  differing  as  to  political  principle,  are  not  proper 
subjects  of  removal,  except  in  the  case  of  Attorneys  and 
Marshals,  which  the  courts,  being  federal  and  irremova- 
ble, he  thought  indispensably  necessary  as  a  shield  to  the 
republican  part  of  our  fellow-citizens.**  He  **  was  averse 
to  unnecessary  severity  against  his  recent  friends.**    **  It 

*  Jefferton*!  Works,  ir*  875L 
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was  a  convictioQ  that  these  did  not  difier  from  us  in  prin- 
ciple which  induced  me  to  define  the  principles  which  I 
deemed  orthodox,  and  to  urge  a  re-union  on  those  princi- 
ples ;  and  I  am  induced  to  hope  it  has  conciliated  many. 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  desperadoes  of  the  quondam  faction 
in  and  out  of  Congress.  These  I  consider  as  incurableB, 
on  whom  all  attentions  would  be  lost,  and  therefore  will 
not  be  wasted.  But  my  wuh  iM^  to  iog»  Hmr  jlock  from 
returning  to  them.''* 

Rush  also  tendered  his  gratulations,  remarking,  ^  our 
country  was  then  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  na$ne 
of  Washington,  the  plans  of  Bhimiltoo,  and  the  press  of 
Peter  Porcupine,  that  I  despaired  of  a  resuscitation  of  its 
republican  spirit*''  Jeflferson  replied  the  day  after  he  had 
written  to  Giles.  ^  I  have  been  made  very  happy  by 
learning  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in  my  Inaugural 
address  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  holds  out  a  ground 
on  which  our  fellow-citizens  can  once  more  unite.  I  am 
the  more  pleased,  because  these  sentiments  have  been  long 
and  radically  mine^  lukl  therefore  will  be  pursued  hon- 
estly and  conscientiously.'' 

•*  An  obstacle,"  he  feared,  would  "arise  from  appoint- 
ments and  disappointments  as  to  oflice."  "  It  is  perfectly 
just,  that  the  republicans  should  come  in  for  the  vacan- 
cies which  may  fall  in.  But  the  great  stumbling-block 
will  be  removals."  Repeating  his  purpose  just  avowed, 
to  Giles,  he  observed, — **  Some  removals  must  be  made 
for  misconduct — these  would  be  of  Attorneys  and  Mar- 
shals." But  he  adds — a¥ul  it  is  a  marked  tribute  to  the 
Federal  incumbents—**  Out  of  this  line  I  see  but  very  few 
instances  where  past  misconduct  has  been  in  a  degree  to 
call  for  notice.    Of  the  thousands  of  oflic^rs,  therefore, 

•  Jefferson's  Works,  It.  SSa    March  28»  1801. 
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in  the  United  States,  a  Very  few  individuals  only,  proba- 
bly not  twenty^  will  be  removed,  and  these  only  for  doing 
what  they  ought  not  to  have  done.  I  know  that  in  stop* 
ping  thus  short  in  the  career  of  removal,  I  shall  give  great 
offence  to  many  of  my  friends.  That  torrent  has  been 
pressing  me  heavily,  and  will  require  all  my  force  to  bear 
up  against,  but  my  maxim  is  'fiat  justitia,  ruat  ccelum."* 
General  Knox,  confiding  in  the  sincerity  of  his  Inau- 
gural, addressed  to  him  an  approving  letter.  Three  days 
after  he  had  written  to  Rush,  Jefferson  acknowledged  it. 
^  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  learn  from  all  quar- 
ters, that  my  Inaugural  address  is  considered  as  holding 
out  a  ground  for  conciliation  and  union.  *  *  *  I  am  the 
more  pleased  with  this,  because  the  opinion  therein  stated 
as  to  the  real  ground  of  difference  among  us,  (to  wit :  the 
measures  rendered  most  expedient  by  French  enormities) 
is  that  which  I  have  long  entertained.  I  was  always  sat- 
isfied that  the  great  body  of  those  called  Federalists  were 
real  Republicans,  as  well  as  Federalists."  Then  hoping 
to  play  upon  his  recent  disappointment  as  to  rank  in  the 
General  Staff,  he  added,  **  I  know,  indeed,  there  are  mon- 
archists among  us.  One  character  of  these  "  (Adad^  had 
preferred  Knox)  **  is  in  theory  only,  and  perfectly  acqui- 
escent in  our  form  of  Government,  as  it  is,  and  not  enter- 
taining  a  thought  of  destroying  it  merely  on  their  theo- 
retical opinions.  A  second  class,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
our  quondam  colleague^  (meaning  Hamilton)  are  ardent 
for  the  introduction  of  monarchy,  eager  for  armies,  mak- 
ing more  noise  for  a  great  naval  establishment  than  better 
patriots,  who  wish  it  on  a  rational  scale  only,  commen- 
surate to  our  wants  and  our  means.  This  last  class  ought 
to  be  tolerated,  not  trusted."* 

*  This  ^»peal  to  Knox*!  tnppoMd  hostilitj  towards  Hamilton  was  as  imjast 
as  it  was  mbecoiniiig.    On  learning  Hamilton's  deatb,  Knox  exclaimed— 
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To  Samuel  Adams,  feeble  with  age,  be  wrote  two 
days  later — ^  In  meditating  the  matter  of  the  (Inaugural) 
Address,  I  often  asked  myself,  *Is  this  exactly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  patriarch,  Samuel  Adams  f  Is  it  as  he  would 
express  it  T  Will  he  approve  of  it  T '  I  have  felt  a  great 
deal  for  our  country  in  the  times  we  have  seen.  But  in- 
dividually, for  no  one  as  much  as  yourself.  When  I  have 
been  told,  that  you  were  avoided,  insulted,  frowned  on,  I 
could  but  ejaculfite, '  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.*  I  confess  I  felt  an  indignation  for 
you,  which,  for  myself,  I  have  been  able  under  every 
trial  to  keep  entirely  passive.  However,  the  storm  is 
over,  and  we  are  in  port.  *  ♦  ♦  I  hope  we  shall  once 
more  see  harmony  restored  among  our  citizens,  and  an 
entire  oblivion  of  past  feuds.  *  ♦  *  How  much  I  lament 
that  time  has  deprived  me  of  your  aid.  It  would  have 
been  a  day  of  glory  which  should  have  called  you  to  the 
first  office  of  the  administration.  But  give  us  your  coun- 
sel, my  friend,  and  give  us  your  blessing.**^ 

Nor  was  Crerry  to  be  overlooked.  The  same  mail 
that  carried  blandishments  to  Samuel  Adams,  bore  an 
adroit  missive  to  him,  also  a  martyr.  *'  Your  part  of  the 
Union,  though  as  absolutely  republican  as  ours,  had  drunk 
deeper  of  the  delusion,  and  is  therefore  slower  in  recover-- 
ing  from  it.  The  segis  of  government,  and  the  temples 
of  religion  and  of  justice,  have  all  been  prostituted  there 
to  toll  us  back  to  the  times  when  we  burnt  witches.  But 
your  people  will  rise  again.  They  will  awake,  like  Sam- 
son from  his  sleep,  and  carry  away  the  gates  and  posts  of 

"My  (Kend—My  brother;"  and  a  Utter  from  Captain  H.  K.  Thatcher,  U.  S. 
Navy,  to  the  author  states  **that  the  bust  of  General  Hamilton  with  that  of 
Washington**  stood  con^nononsly  hi  General  Knox^s  library,  that  he  monmed 
orer  Hamilton's  death  even  more  than  over  that  of  Washington. 
*  Maroh  27,  1801. 
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the  city.  You,  my  friend,  are  destined  to  rally  them 
again  under  their  former  banner ;  and  when  called  to  the 
post  exercise  it  with  firmness,  and  with  inflexible  adher- 
ence to  your  own  principles*  The  people  will  support 
you,  notwithstanding  the  bowlings  of  the  ravenous  crew 
from  whose  jaws  they  are  escaping.  It  will  be  a  great 
blessing  to  our  country,  if  we  can  once  more  restore  har- 
mony and  social  love  among  its  citizens.**  Jefferson 
knew  Gerry  too  well  to  place  him  in  high  official  trust — 
whose  most  sacred  obligations  be  has  been  seen  urging 
him  to  violate.  He  preferred  to  behold  him  arousing  and 
quickening  the  fvAure  "  Samson  "  of  Massachusetts. 

Intoxicated  as  he  was  with  the  recent  possession  of  long 
coveted  power,  Jefferson  found  that  even  these  were  not  all 
halcyon  days.  His  pledge  to  the  Federalists  not  to  remove 
subordinates  was  indeed,  as  he  called  it,  ''  an  obstacle," 
where  the  malfeasors  were  so  few — for  the  partners  in  a 
battle  are  not  slow  to  claim,  nor  patient  of  the  rewards  of 
victory.  So  it  was  with  Callender.  His  association  with 
the  State  printer  of  Virginia,  he  regarded  but  as  a  place 
to  bait.  The  day  of  feasting  had  arrived,  and  why  should 
he  not  sit  at  the  public  table  in  shining  jollity  7  He  felt 
his  title  to  be  strong.  He  demanded  the  appointment  of 
postmaster  at  Richmond.  Not  receiving  it,  he,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  April  and  the  seventh  of  May,  en- 
forced his  demand  in  terms  of  menace,  most  disturbing. 
Madison  answered  him,  at  Jefferson's  instance,  on  the  fif- 
teenth, and  for  a  time  the  avenging  sword  hung  suspend- 
ed over  their  heads.  These  two  men  now  felt,  in  their 
fears  of  exposure,  that  virtue  is  the  only  true  independ- 
ence, and  that  the  servant,  in  a  task  of  baseness,  not  unfre- 
quently  becomes  the  master  of  his  more  base  employers. 

If  Callender  could  not  be  publicly  fostered,  Thomas 
Paine,  it  was  supposed,  as  of  yore,  might  be  of  great  ser- 
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Tice  with  his  pen.  Having  failed  to  obtain  for  him  from 
Washington  the  place  of  postmaster-general,  Jefferson 
invited  him,  in  the  first  moments  of  his  success,  to  revisit 
the  United  States  in  a  national  vessel.  •*  I  am  in  hopes,** 
he  wrote  to  him,  **  you  will  find  us  returned  generally  to 
sentiments  worthy  of  former  times.  In  these  it  will  be 
your  glory  to  have  steadily  labored  and  with  as  much 
effect  as  any  man  living.  That  you  may  long  live  to 
continue  your  useful  labors,  and  to  reap  their  reward  in 
the  thankfulness  of  nations,  is  my  sincere  prayer.** 

This  letter  to  Paine,  notorious  for  his  blasphemous  in- 
fidelity, is  the  only  one  of  his  present  missives  which  con- 
cludes with  a  prayer.  It  acknowledges  •'papers**  re- 
cently received  from  him,  which,  with  a  **  pamphlet'* 
were  **  published  according  to  your  permission,  and  under 
your  own  name."  What  the  object  of  Jefferson*s  grati- 
tude was,  may  be  judged  from  Paine's  recent  writing. — 
Of  Washington  he  dared  to  say,  **  The  chief  of  the  army 
became  the  patron  of  fraud.'^  "  As  to  you,  sir,"  address- 
ing this  exemplar  of  public  virtue, "  treacherous  in  private 
friendship  (for  that  you  have  been  to  me,  and  that  in  the 
day  of  danger),  and  a  hypocrite  in  public  life,  the  world 
will  be  puzzled  to  decide,  whether  you  are  an  apostate  or 
an  impostor ;  whether  you  have  abandoned  good  princi- 
ples, or  whether  you  ever  had  any."  Of  Adams  and  Jay 
he  wrote — "These  are  the  disguised  traitors  who  call 
themselves  Federalists.**  It  Vill  not  be  forgotten,  that 
these  gross  calumniators,  and  favored  objects  of  Jeffer- 
son's patronage  were  both  degraded,  scorned,  expatriated 
foreigners. 

If,  as  to  appointments  to  office,  Jefferson  anticipated 
some  embarrassment,  in  his  conduct  of  the  public  affairs, 
he  seems  now  to  have  i^^prehended  none.  A  want  of 
•* confidence  in  his  observance  of  the  principles**  of  his 
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Inaugural  Address,  be  wrote,  ''does  not  arise  from  the 
measures  to  be  pursued — as  to  which  I  am  in  no  fear  of 
giving  satisfaction."  * 

Nor  would  he  permit  any  fears  as  to  his  construc- 
tions of  the  nature  or  powers  of  the  Government.  "  The 
Constitution  on  which  our  Union  rests  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  me  according  to  the  safe  and  honest  meaning, 
contemplated  by  the  plain  understanding  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  its  adoption — a  meaning 
to  be  found  in  the  explanations  of  those  who  advocated  itf 
not  those  who  opposed  it,  and  who  opposed  it  merely,  lest 
the  constructions  should  be  applied  which  they  denounced 
as  possible."! 

As  to  constructions  of  the  Constitution  Jefferson  well 
knew  he  had  no  cause  of  fear,  for  Madison  was  to  be  at 
hand  ready  to  do  his  any  bidding  ; — and  as  to  the  assur* 
ances  of  his  Inaugural  Address,  though  he  put  it  forth  as 
a  "  political  creed,"  he  ere  long  wrote  to  Monroe,  "  In^ 
deed,  it  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  all  prof esston 
and  promise.^ 

But  Jefferson  was  not  without  a  strong  hope,  if  not  a 
stay.  He  knew  well  that  the  public  man  must  govern  or 
be  governed,  and  that  his  feeling  that  '^  I  and  the  people 
are  one,"  was  not  in  the  sense  of  the  autocrat,  but  of  the 
democrat.  His  chosen  path  was  to  follow,  not  to  lead. 
His  clamor  as  to  his  opponents  was,  that  they  had  gov- 
erned too  much,  he  resolved  that  the  only  clamor,  if  any 
should  arise  as  to  him,  should  be  that  he  governed  too 
little.  The  public  officials  be  had  indeed  denounced,  but 
he  found  ^^not  twenty  ^^  who  deserved  removal.  The 
public  abuses  he  had  also  denounced,  but  who  were  the 
abusers,  and  what  were  the  abuses  to  be  corrected.    His 

*  Jeflfenon*!  Works,  iv.  882.  f  I^^)  i^*  88Z 
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own  confession  is  the  fiillest  acknowledgment.  He  had 
avowed  in  bis  inaugural,  that  the  Government  when  he 
assumed  it  was  **  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment, 
and  had  so  far  kept  us  free  and  firm.**  And  two  days 
after  his  letter  to  Gerry,  he  wrote,  '*  I  am  sensible  how 
far  I  should  fall  short  of  effecting  all  the  reformation 
which  reason  would  suggest^  and  experience  approve, 
were  I  free  to  do  whatever  I  thought  best ;  but  when  we 
reflect  how  difficult  it  is  to  move  or  inflect  the  great  ma- 
chine of  society,  how  impossible  to  advance  the  notions 
of  a  whole  people  to  ideal  right,  we  see  the  wisdom  of 
Solon's  remark,  that  no  more  good  must  be  attempted 
than  the  nation  can  bear,  and  that  all  will  be  chiefly,  to 
reform  the  waste  of  public  money,  and  thus  drive  away 
the  vultures  who  prey  upon  it,  and  improve  some  little  on 
old  routines.  Some  new  fences  for  securing  constitu* 
tional  rights  may,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  legislature,  per- 
haps  be  attainable."  * 

It  will  soon  appear,  that  no  waste  of  public  money  had 
occurred ;  that  no  vultures  were  found  to  be  driven  away, 
that  ^  old  routines  *'  were  departed  from  only  to  be  returned 
to,  that  not  **  a  new  fence  ^  was  attained.  Even  "  a  declar- 
ation of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  in  the  nature  of 
a  Declaration  of  rights,**  which  he  had  so  much  urged  in 
(eighty-eight,  and  had  recently  promisedf  as  a  necessity, 
was  not  again  thought  of,  for  the  election  was  over. 

What  he  really  had  in  view — all  he  sought  to  attain 
is  disclosed  in  a  letter  to  Macon,  a  member  of  Congress. 
"Levees  are  done  away  with.  The  first  communication 
to  the  next  Congress  will  be,  like  all  subsequent  ones,  by 
message,  to  which  no  answer  will  be  expected.**    Thus, 

*  Jdfenon  to  JoMt.    WorkB»  iv.  892,  ed.  1854. 

t  JtOonoa  to  P.  N.  IHcholM.    Jeifonon't  Worki,  W.  828^  April  7,  180a 
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^ the  fbrfm  of  tbe  British  Government'*  which  ^an  Angli* 
can.  Monarchical^  Ariatocratical  party  hud  drawn  over 
us,**  as  he  had  written  to  Maizei»  were  to  be  **  done  away,** 
and  the  ''Lilliputian  cords  entangling  tbe  nation"  would 
be  **  snapped."  **  The  diplomatic  establishment  in  Europei** 
he  proceeded,  **  will  be  reduced  to  three  ministers.  The 
compensations  to  Collectors  depend  on  you  and  not  on 
me.  The  army  is  undei:going  a  chaste  reformation.  The 
navy  will  be  reduced  to  the  legal  establishment  by  the  last 
of  this  month.  Agencies  in  every  department  will  be  re* 
vised.  We  shall  push  you  to  the  uttermost  in  economis- 
ing." "No  printer,  foreigner  or  revolutionary  tory"  was 
to  be  employed  in  the  Post  Office.  Such  was  the  sum  of 
his  Domestic  policy,  which  he  vauntingly  called  '^a  Revo- 
lution;" and  in  one  sense  it  was  ''a  Revolution,"  for  he 
rolled  the  Government  back  by  his  own  impotence  to  the 
impotence  of  **  the  good  old  venerable  fabric,"  the  Con- 
federation, making  ''the  President"  in  his  own  person,  "a 
bad  edition  of  a  Polish  King."* 

Appealing  to  and  cherishing  the  lowest  motive  of 
action,  a  selfish  economy,  his  foreign  policy  was  in  osten- 
tatious accordance.  He  had  resolved,  actuated  by  this 
ignoble  motive,  to  disarm  this  nation  of  its  power  to  main- 
tain its  rights,  to  promote  its  peace,  to  assert  its  honor ; 
and,  thus  denuded,  to  expose  it  to  the  scoffs  of  the  whole 
world.  He  wrote  to  Thomas  Paine, — "Determined  as  we 
are  to  avoid,  if  possible,  wasting  the  energies  of  our  peo- 
ple in  war  and  destruction,  we  shall  avoid  implicating  our- 
selves with  the  powers  of  Europe,  even  in  support  ofprinr 
ciples  which  we  mean  to  pursue.  They  have  so  many  other 
interests  different  from  ours,  that  we  must  avoid  being 
entangled  in  them.    We  believe,  we  can  enforce  these 

*  Infra,  iy.  472.    JeiftnoD  to  Adams,  December  11, 1787. 
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principles,  as  to  ourselves^  by  peaceable  means^  now  that 
we  are  likely  to  have  our  public  counsels  detached  firom 
foreign  views.^ 

To  practical  minds  Time  brings  its  instructive  leasona, 
but  to  these  Jefferson  would  not  listen,  and,  full  of  instruc- 
tion as  the  past  fifteen  years  had  been  to  the  United 
States,  he  seemed  ready  to  carry  into  effect  the  policy  be 
then  avowed, — "Were  I  to  indulge  my  own  theory,  I 
should  wish  them  to  practice  neither  commerce  nor  navi- 
gation, but  to  stand  with  respect  to  Europe,  precisely  on 
the  footing  of  China.** 

If  Jefferson  preferred  isolation,  Europe  did  not ;  and 
a  short  time  only  elapsed,  when  he  wrote  to  Monroe, — 
"There  is  considerable  reason  to  believe  that  Spain  cedes 
Louisiana  to  France.**  She  had  done  so  on  the  first  of 
the  previous  month  of  October.  "It  is  a  policy,**  he  ob- 
served, "  very  unwise  in  both,  and  very  ominous  to  us.** 

To  govern  well  is  to  govern  honestly,  daring,  when 
necessary,  to  conflict  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
a  people  ;  to  prefer  their  real  permanent  to  their  appar- 
ent present  interests,  to  require  present  sacrifices  for 
future  good  ;  to  cultivate  in  the  National  breast  courage, 
feith,  honor,  pride,  unselfishness,  feelings  without  which 
man  is  lower  than  the  beast,  giving  up  his  higher  nature, 
and  of  which  Government  is  but  a  sacred  trust.  Jefferson, 
on  the  contrary,  thought  it  easier  to  quicken  the  current 
of  National  passion,  and  to  leave  the  vessel  of  state  to 
float  on  its  surface,  trusting  to  chance  where  it  might 
strand.    And  where  it  did  strand,  not  long  after  was  seen. 

His  economies  had  more  than  one  object.  They  would 
not  only  secure  the  masses,  but  as  the  oflicers  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  Navy  held  their  commissions  by  a  tenure  he 
could  not  venture  to  disturb,  to  reduce  these  great  branch- 
es of  the  public  service,  would,  in  his  view,  be  to  remove 
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a  body  of  men,  devoted  to  the  policy,  as  to  the  memory 
of  Washington — Men  neither  to  be  misled,  nor  bought, 
nor  coerced  into  bis  views.  And  thus  doing,  well  might 
he  especially  regard  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France 
as  ominous.  Its  consequences,  in  all  probability,  would 
defeat  all  bis  narrow  views,  and  expose  his  narrow  ad- 
ministration. The  contempt  of  foreign  powers,  seeing  in 
him,  or  a  timid,  complying  demagogue,  or  a  visionary 
theorist,  and  contrasting  the  manly  system  of  Washing- 
ton's government  with  his  pusillanimous  counsels,  was  in- 
evitable. They  would  as  little  regard  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  the  United  States,  as  they  did  their  interests. 
If  the  American  people,  corrupted  by  his  cries  for  sub- 
mission and  for  peace,  held  that  dignity,  those  rights, 
those  interests  cheap  7  If  their  President  did  not  dare, 
in  such  behalf  to  conflict  with  the  corrupt,  submissive 
opinions  he  had  fostered,  why  should  foreign,  rival  na- 
tions deem  them,  for  a  moment,  deserving  their  regard  T 

The  day  after  his  inauguration,  Jefferson  proceeded 
to  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet.  As  was  to  have  been 
anticipated,  Madison  now  received  the  reward  of  his 
apostacy  from  the  Federalists,  and  of  subserviency  to  his 
ruler,  in  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State.  That  of  the 
Treasury  was  destined  and  reserved  for  Gallatin,  should 
circumstances  permit.  The  Department  of  war,  in  the 
purpose  of  hostility  to  that  arm  of  the  public  service,  the 
army,  he  confided  to  Lieutenant  Dearborn*  of  Massachu- 
setts. Levi  Lincoln,  also  of  Massachusetts,  who,  as  seen, 
had  voted  for  him  as  President,  was  appointed  Attorney 
General. 

It  was  the  settled  policy  of  Jefferson  that  the  power 

*  Jeflbnon  to  Lieutenant  Dearborn,  Febmaiy  16,   1801.     Jefferran's 
WorkBy  lY.  856,  ed.  1854. 
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of  this  government  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Virginia,  to 
which  Gallatin  would  not  prove  an  impediment,  and,  with 
this  view,  these  other  members  of  his  Cabinet  were  se- 
lected— persons  of  no  force  of  character,  of  no  political 
weight 

On  the  twelAh  of  May,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Madison — 
^Mr.  Lincoln  has  undertaken  the  duties  of  your  office — 
per  interim^  and  will  continue  until  you  come.  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, though  unappointed^  has  stayed  till  now  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  counsel.  He  cannot  enter  into  office 
till  my  return,  and  he  leaves  us  to-morrow.  In  the  mean 
time.  Dexter  continues.  Stoddart  also  has  accommodated 
me  by  staying  till  I  could  provide  a  successor.  This  I 
find  now  to  be  impossible.  R.  R.  Livingston  first  refused, 
then  Creneral  Smitli — next  Langdon.  I  am  now  return- 
ing on  General  Smith,  but  with  little  confidence  of  suc- 
cess. If  he  will  undertake  six  months,  or  even  twelve 
months  hence,  I  will  appoint  *  (Tobias)*  Lear.  In  the 
mean  time  he  promised,  if  Langdon  would  take  it  for  six 
months,  he  would  in  that  time  so  dispose  of  his  business 
as  to  come  in.  This  makes  me  hope  he  will  accept  in 
that  way.  If  he  does  not,  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  ap- 
point Lear  permanently.  He  is  equal  to  the  office,  if  be 
possessed  equally  the  confidence  of  the  public.^  He  felt 
that  Lear's  silence  must  be  secured,  and  ere  long  he  re- 
ceived the  consulate  at  Algiers,  in  which  obscure  station 
public  opinion  would  least  be  shocked. 

If  the  language  of  the  Inaugural  Address  excited  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  leading  followers  of  Jefferson,  his 
first  acts  were  of  a  nature  to  gratify  the  mass.  Hostility 
to  the  law  for  preventing  sedition  had  been  a  great  instru- 
ment in  restoring  his  popularity.  He  now  appealed  to 
this  feeling.  The  prosecution  against  Duane,  the  editor 
of  the  Aurora,  indicted  for  a  gross  libel  on  the  Senate, 
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was  discontinued.  A  just  sentence  imposed  on  Callen- 
defy  for  his  calumnies  on  the  late  President,  was  remitted. 
The  Federalists  were  alarmed  for  the  stability  of  the 
lawsy  overlooking  the  strong  motives  which  impelled  Jef* 
ferson  to  exhibit  lenity  to  men  with  whom  he  had  main- 
tained a  dangerous  intimacy. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  Hamilton,  just  before  the 
election,  of  President  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
proceeded  to  attend  a  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Albany.  Believing  from  his  correspondence  that  Burr 
would  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  Federalists,  he  left 
New  York  full  of  forebodings  for  the  country.  His 
habitual  remedy  for  ill-health  was  a  journey  on  horse- 
back. Recent  indisposition  had  induced  him  to  travel  in 
this  mode ;  and,  at  the  end  of  each  day's  progress,  he 
wrote  to  his  wife.  His  letters  chiefly  refer  to  the  im- 
provements of  a  seat  he  had  lately  purchased,  which  he 
contemplated  as  the  abode  of  his  declining  years ;  and, 
in  commemoration  of  his  family  residence  in  Ayrshire,  he 
called  it  "  The  Grange." 

This  delightful  retreat  was  situate  nine  miles  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  an  elevated  range,  known  as  the 
^  Heights  of  Haerlem,"  a  scene  familiar  to  his  memory 
of  the  early  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  spot  where  he  is  related  first  to  have 
attracted  the  eye  of  Washington. 

The  grounds  were  of  singular  beauty.  The  western 
entrance,  on  the  right,  was  through  a  dense  grove  of 
various  forest  trees — the  beech,  the  maple,  the  sycamore, 
the  magnificent  tulip,  with  which  gracefully  were  inter- 
mingled the  dogwood,  the  hemlock  and  other  evergreens. 
Here  all  was  wildness. 

On  the  left,  a  copse  shaded  the  approach,  of  which  a 
part  lined  with  moss-grown  rocks  was  beautifully  con- 
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trasted  with  the  rich  meadow,  along  whose  margin  a  patii 
was  traced  to  a  knoll,  where  a  mansion  was  erected  by 
him  in  simple  taste,  suited  to  the  modest  resources  of  its 
occupant.  On  the  South  a  lawn  spread  before  the  view. 
To  the  East,  a  gradual  descent  of  open  ground  was  belted 
by  a  wood  which  rose  above  a  ravine,  traversed  by  a 
rivulet  that  murmuring  fell  through  each  successive  cleft 
of  rock — a  lone  wood — his  fond  resort,  where  his  musings 
were  only  broken  by  the  loud-echoed  voice  of  cheerful 
industry. 

The  dwelling  looked  forth  commandingly.  On  the 
Northwest,  through  the  thick  bordering  foliage,  glimpses 
were  caught  of  the  Hudson,  as  it  rolled  at  the  feet  of  the 
fluted  palisades.  The  rest  of  the  landscape  was  marked 
with  deep  seclusion,  except  a  glorious  prospect  toward 
the  rising  sun,  where  the  eye  fell  on  an  arm  of  the  ocean. 
The  river  of  Haerlem,  gliding  gently  along  the  island  of 
New  York,  until  its  waters  joined  this  Sound,  gave  a  tran- 
quil air  to  this  scene  of  various  beauty, — ^the  borders 
of  the  rich  lowland,  deeply  indented  by  the  winding 
stream, — the  village  spires — the  distant  uplands  of  Mor- 
risania,  whose  outline  was  traced  by  the  canvas  of  ves- 
sels, which,  in  frequent  succession,  alone  reminded  of  the 
proximity  of  the  metropolis. 

As  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  hospitable  mansion 
of  Creneral  Schuyler,  Hamilton  wrote  to  his  wife :  •*  The 
roads  are  too  bad  for  you  to  venture  in  your  carriage,  if 
you  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Don't  forget  to  visit  the 
Grange.  Prom  what  I  saw  there  it  is  very  important  the 
drains  should  be  better  regulated.  Leave,  in  particular 
charge  of  Philip,  what  you  cannot  yourself  accomplish.'* 

At  the  next  stage,  he  again  wrote :  "  I  arrived  here, 
my  beloved,  about  five  this  afternoon.  I  ought  now  to 
be  much    further    advanced.      But  somehow  'Riddle' 
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sprained  the  ankle  of  one  of  his  hind  legs,  which  very 
much  retarded  my  progress  to-day.  By  care  and  indul- 
gence he  is  much  better  this  evening.  I  have  travelled 
comfortably^  and  my  health  is  better.  Wife,  children, 
and  hobby  are  the  only  things  upon  which  I  have  permit- 
ted my  thougbls  to  run.  As  often  as  I  write  you  may 
expect  to  hear  something  of  the  latter.  DonH  lose  any 
opportunity  which  may  offer  of  ploughing  up  the  new 
garden  spot,  and  let  the  waggon  make  a  tour  of  the  ground 
lately  purchased.  When  it  is  too  cold  to  go  on  with 
grubbing,  our  men  may  be  employed  in  cutting  and  clear- 
ing away  the  underbrush  in  the  grove  and  the  other 
woods ;  only  let  the  centre  of  the  principal  wood  in  the 
line  of  the  different  rocks  remain  rough  and  wild."  In 
another  letter,  he  says :  *'  I  am  less  and  less  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  so  long  a  separation  from  my  beloved 
family,  and  you  may  depend  shall  shorten  it  as  much  as 
possible.  *  Dumphy '  had  planted  the  tulip  trees  in  a  row 
along  the  outer  fence  of  the  garden  in  the  road,  and  was 
collecting  some  hemlock  trees  to  plant  between  them.  I 
desired  him  to  place  these  in  a  row  along  the  inner  fence. 
But,  having  attended  to  them  in  my  route,  I  shall  be  glad, 
if  white  pines  are  not  conveniently  to  be  had,  that  besides 
those  along  the  inner  fence,  there  may  be  one  hemlock 
between  every  two  of  the  tulip  trees  along  the  outer 
fence.** 

On  the  twentieth  of  February,  he  reached  Poughkeep- 
sie.  **  I  am  in  much  better  health,**  he  ^i^rote  his  wife, 
**  than  spirits.  The  Swiss  malady  grows  upon  me  very 
fast.  In  other  words,  I  am  more  and  more  homesick. 
This  added  to  some  other  circumstances  that  do  not  give 
me  pleasure  at  the  present  moment  makes  me  rather 
heavy-hearted.  But  we  must  make  the  best  of  those  ills 
that  cannot  be  avoided.     The  occupation  I  shall  have  at 
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Albany  will  divert  my  mind  from  painful  reflectioDs ;  and 
a  speedy  return  to  my  dear  family  will  bring  me  a  cure. 
Write  me  often,  and  receive  every  wish  that  is  due  to 
the  best  of  women.    Kiss  my  children  for  me.    Adieu.** 

The  legal  reports  show  some  of  the  cases  in  which  he 
was  engaged  at  Albany,  chiefly  involving  great  principles 
of  commercial  law.  Among  otliers  a  decision  was  now 
made  in  the  Court  of  Errors,  confirming  an  elaborate 
opinion  given  by  him,  denying  the  conclusiveness  of  sen- 
tences of  foreign  courts  of  admiralty.  This  important 
decision*  became  the  admitted  basis  in  a  subsequent  ne- 
gotiation  with  France  of  claims  of  indemnity  to  a  large 
amount  for  spoliations,  under  her  imperial  Government, 
on  the  American  commerce. 

The  coursQ  to  be  pursued  by  the  Federalists  in  the  ap- 
proaching election  of  governor  was  at  this  time  consid- 
ered. Jay  had  retired,  and  Van  Rensselaer,  then  lieu- 
tenant-governor, the  brother-in-law  of  Hamilton,  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  worth  and  large  possessions,  was  nomi- 
nated as  his  successor.  Clinton  was  the  candidate  of  the 
democratic  party. 

An  address  .had  been  issued  by  the  leading  Federalists 
in  conformity  with  the  determination  to  wait  the  develop- 
ment of  JeflTerson's  policy,  and  to  give  him,  if  justified  by 
that  policy,  a  faithful  support.  Its  whole  tenor  carried 
with  it  the  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  be  temperate  and 
liberal ;  to  avoid  giving  occasion  for  mutual  recrimina- 
tion. That  of  the  Democratic  party  manifested  a  different 
feeling,  for  Democracy  is  not  always  generous  amid  its 
successes.  **  It  arraigned  the  principles  of  the  Federalists 
with  extreme   acrimony,  and  by  an   allusion  to  Great 

*  Tlie  leading  aigmnent  waa  bj  De  Witt  Qinton,  then  a  member  of  the 
Senate. 
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Britain,  in  the  preposterous  figure  of  a  mantle,  attributed 
to  them  a  principle  of  action  which  every  signer  of  it 
knew  to  have  no  existence,'*  and  which  Hamilton  de- 
clared ^'  for  its  falsehood  and  malice  merited  indignation 
and  disdain.'' 

He  was  earnestly  requested  to  frame  a  comment  on 
this  address,  which  answer  was  widely  circulated  through- 
out the  State.  **  So  violent  an  attack  upon  our  principles," 
be  wrote,  **  justifies  and  calls  for  an  exhibition  of  those  of  ' 
our  opponents."  This  paper,  after  alluding  to  the  pro- 
jects of  disorganization^  avowed  since  the  recent  election 
of  Jefferson,  ^with  the  sanction  of  the  most  respectable 
names  of  his  party,"  portrayed,  in  a  tone  of  high  and  im- 
passioned eloquence,  the  fearful  condition  of  France,  and 
asked  to  what  end  American  citizens  were  called  to  direct 
their  attention  thither  ?  The  terrific  pictyre  it  presented, 
its  hideous  despotism,  its  massacres  in  prisons  and  dun- 
geons of  men,  women,  and  children,  its  ^  open  profession 
of  impiety,"  its  prostration  of  commerce  and  of  industry, 
^the  afflicting  spectacle  of  millions  precipitated  from 
plenty  and  comfort  to  beggary  and  misery,"  were  boldly 
sketched,  and  the  people  were  asked  whether  these  were 
scenes  they  ought  to  admire  7 

**  Perhaps  it  is  the  existing  government  of  France,  of 
which  your  admiration  is  solicited.  Behold,  a  consul  for 
ten  years,  elected,  not  by  the  people^  but  by  a  conserva- 
tory Senate,  self-created  and  9elf-continued  for  life,  a  mag- 
istrate, who,  to  the  plenitude  of  executive  authority,  adds 
the  peculiar  and  vast  prerogative  of  an  exclusive  right  to 
originate  every  law  of  the  republic.  Behold  a  legislature, 
elected  not  by  the  people^  but  by  the  same  conservative 
Senate,  one  branch  for  fourteen,  the  other  for  ten  years ; 
one  branch  with  a  right  to  debate  the  law  proposed  by  the 
consult  but  not  to  propose,  but  merely  to  assent  or  dissent, 
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leaving,  to  the  people  nothing  more  than  the  phantom  of 
representation,  or  the  useless  privilege  of  designating  one 
terUh  of  their  whole  mass,  as  candidates  indiscriminately 
for  the  oflkes  of  the  state,  according  to  the  option  of  the 
conservatory  Senate.  Behold  this  magic  lantern  of  re- 
publicanism ;  the  odious  form  of  real  despotism ;  gar- 
nished and  defended  by  the  bayonets  of  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  men  in  disciplined  array/' 

The  fantastic  purpose  of  an  extension  of  neutral  rights 
by  joining  a  league  of  the  northern  powers  was  exposed 
as  inevitably  leading  to  war.  The  charges  against  the 
Federalists  were  successively  reviewed  and  confuted; 
and  the  hostility  of  the  opponents  to  the  Constitution, 
shewn  by  their  desire  to  abolish  the  Senate,  and  their 
praises  of  an  executive  directory,  was  forcibly  stated,  as 
seen  "  in  their  wanton  and  distempered  rage  for  calumny, 
not  scrupling  to  brand  even  Washington  as  a  tyrant^  a 
canspiratoTf  a  peculator.^*  "They  enumerate,  as  the 
crimes  of  the  Federalists,**  he  charged,  **  the  funding  sys- 
tem, the  national  debt,  'the  taxes  which  constitute  the 
public  revenue,  the  British  treaty,  the  Federal  city,  the 
mini,  a  mausoleum,  the  sedition  law,  and  a  standing  army.; 
and  they  tell  us,  in  plain  terms,  these  are  abuses  no  longer 
to  be  sufiered." 

Having  stated,  that  several  of  these  measures  were 
not  the  measures  of  a  party,  Hamilton  took  a  brief  view 
of  the  others. 

**  The  Funding  System,**  be  said,  "  had  been  opposed, 
yet  it  was  the  act  of  both  parties.  The  chief  points  of 
difference,  had  been  the  Discrimination  and  Assumption. 
Its  efiects  had  been  an  extension  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, the  rapid  growth  of  cities  and  towns,  the  conse- 
quent prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  farming  interest, — all  effected  by  giving  life  to  a  capi- 
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tal  in  the  public  obligations,  before  dead.^  As  to  the 
Public  debt,  the  Federalists  had  not  created  the  gr^at 
mass  of  it.  They  had  provided  for  its  interest  and  the 
extinguishment  of  the  principal. 

**  No  man  can  impute  that  to  them  as  a  crime,  who  is 
not  ready  to  avow  the  fraudulent  and  base  doctrine,  that 
it  is  wiser  and  better  to  cheat  than  to  pay  the  creditors 
of  a  nation.''  Its  extinguishment  bad  been  retarded  by  an 
Indian  war,  by  two  insurrections  fomented  by  the  oppo- 
sition, by  the  hostilities  of  a  foreign  power  ''encouraged 
by  the  undissembled  sympathies  of  the  same  opposition, 
which  obliged  the  government  to  arm  for  defence  and 
security."  The  taxes  were  unavoidable,  and  as  to  the 
direct  tax,  "Madison,  second  in  the  confidence"  of  that 
opposition,* "  was  the  proposer"  of  it,  a  tax,  a$  to  which  it 
was  a  principle  of  the  Federalists,  that  it  never  should  be 
resorted  to,  but  in  time  of  war,  or  hostility  with  a  fore^ 
power. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  British  treaty  were  shown. 
As  to  the  Sedition  law,  **  The  most  essential  object  of  this 
act  was  to  declare  the  courts  of  the  United  States  compe- 
tent to  the  cognizance  of  those  slanders  against  the  prin- 
cipal officers  and  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which,  at  common  law,  are  cognizable  as  libels ; 
with  the  liberal  and  important  mitigation  of  allowing  the 
truth  of  an  accusation  to  be  given  in  evidence  in  exon- 
eration of  the  accuser.  What  do  you  see  in  this  to 
merit  the  execrations  which  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
measure?" 

The  standing  army  consisted  of  six  regiments,  which, 
if  abolished,  would  **  be  productive  only  of  repentance, 
and  a  return  to  a  plan,  injudiciously  renounced."  The 
Inauguifal  Address  was  next  referred  to.  **  It  characterizes 
our  present  Government  as  a  Republican  Grovernment  in 
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the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment  Success  in  the 
experiment  of  a  Government  is  success  in  the  practice  of 
it,  and  this  is  but  another  phrase  for  an  Administration, 
in  the  main,  wise  and  good.**  ^  This  speech,**  Hamilton 
remarked,  *^is  an  open  and  solemn  protest  against  the 
principles  and  opinions  of  our  opponents,  from  a  quarter 
which  as  yet  they  dare  not  arraign.  We  view  it  as  vir- 
tually a  candid  retraction  of  past  misapprehensions,  and 
a  pledge  to  the  community  that  the  new  President  will 
not  lend  himself  to  dangerous  innovations,  but  in  essential 
points  will  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors.  Ad- 
hering to  the  professions  he  has  made,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  body  of  the  Anti-federalists  will  raise  their 
croaking  and  ill-omened  voices  against  him.  But,  in  the 
talents,  the  patriotism,  and  the  firmness  of  the  Federalists, 
he  will  find  more  than  an  equivalent  for  all  that  he  shall 
lose.** 

The  people  were  then  urged  to  consult  their  eo^pertence. 
**  In  vain  are  you  told,  that  you  owe  your  prosperity  to 
your  own  industry,  and  to  the  blessings  of  Providence. 
To  the  latter,  doubtless,  you  are  primarily  indebted.  You 
owe  to  it,  among  other  benefits,  the  Constitution  you 
enjoy,  and  the  wise  administration  of  it  by  virtuous  men, 
as  its  instruments.  You  are  likewise  indebted  to  your 
own  industry.  But  has  not  your  industry  found  aliment 
and  excitement  in  the  salutary  operation  of  your  Govern- 
ment, in  the  preservation  of  order  at  home,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  peace  abroad,  in  the  invigoration  of  confidence 
in  pecuniary  dealings,  in  the  increased  energies  of  credit 
and  commerce,  in  the  extension  of  cnterprixe,  ever  inci- 
dent to  a  good  Grovemment  well  administered  T  Remem- 
ber what  your  situation  was  immediately  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  Constitution.  Were  you  then 
deficient  in  industry  more  than  now  T    If  not,  why  were 
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yoa  not  equally  prosperous  T  Your  industry  had  not  the 
vivifying  influences  of  an  efficient  and  well-conducted 
Government." 

**  Ify  happily,  the  possession  of  the  power  of  our  once 
detested  Government  shall  be  a  talisman  to  work  the  con- 
version of  all  its  enemies,  we  shall  be  ready  to  rejoice 
that  good  has  come  out  of  evil.  But  we  dare  not  indulge 
too  far  ^his  pleasing  hope.  We  know,  that  the  adverse 
party  has  its  Dantons  and  its  Robespierres,  as*  well  as  its 
Brissots  and  its  Rolands ;  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  sects  of  the  former  will  endeavor  to  con- 
found the  latter  and  their  adherents  together  with  the 
Federalists  in  promiscuous  ruin.**  "  We  believe  it  to  be 
true,  that  the  contest  between  us  is  indeed  a  war  of  prin- 
ciples,— a  wfir  between  Tyranny  and  Liberty,  but  not 
between  Monarchy  and  Republicanism.  It  is  a  contest 
between  the  tyranny  of  Jacobinism,  which  confounds  and 
levels  every  thing,  and  the  mild  reign  of  rational  liberty, 
which  rests  on  the  basis  of  an  efficient  and  well-balanced 
Government,  and,  through  the  medium  of  stable  laws, 
shelters  and  protects  the  life,  the  reputation,  the  prosper- 
ity, the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  every  member  of  the 
community." 

By  this  Address  and  Reply,  the  merits  of  the  respective 
opposing  parties  may  be  measured.  In  derogation  of  the 
claim  of  the  Federalists  to  superior  wisdom  and  integrity 
in  the  conduct  of  the  public  affairs,  the  recent  Democratic 
success  proved  nothing.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that 
the  Federalists,  as  advocates  of  the  Constitution  and 
founders  of  the  Government,  were  from  the  beginning  in 
a  minority.  That  they  maintained  themselves  in  power, 
the  short  time  they  were  in  the  ascendant,  but  long  enough 
to  establish  Hamilton's  system  on  a  basis  his  opponents 
have  only  departed  from  to  return  to^  is  solely  to  be  as- 
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cribed  to  the  necesiities  of  this  country,  to  the  intrinsic 
merits  and  fitness  of  their  measures,  to  the  unquestionable 
intellectual  superiority,  firmness,  and  patriotism  of  their 
leaders,  to  the  popularity  of  the  oflicers  of  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  among  whom  few  were  not  Federalists, 
and  chiefly  to  that  of  Washington,  his  character  and 
influence* 

But  the  very  measures  to  which  this  nation  now  looks 
back  with  pride,  were  of  a  nature  to  provoke  unpopular- 
ity among  the  more  numerous  portion  of  a  people,  uaused 
to  government,  hostile  to  acts  of  even  necessary  vigor  or 
restraint,  to  the  expenditures  requisite  to  the  formation  of 
new  establishments,  to  the  taxation  those  expenditures 
compelled.  Small  as  those  expenditures  and  moderate 
as  those  taxes  were,  they  were  unavoidably  progressive 
amidst  opposition  and  denunciation;  and  though  them- 
selves, to  a  considerable  degree,  productive  of  an  unex- 
ampled prosperity,  were  regarded  with  growing  jealousy 
and  apprehension  by  men  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  anar- 
chy, with  excited  passions,  unrestrained  either  by  the 
tempering  influences  of  education  or  habits  of  obedience. 

The  denser  and  more  instructed  population  of  reli- 
gious, sober,  practical  New  England,  creditors  of  the  na- 
tion, and  dependent  on  commerce  and  navigation,  would 
necessarily  be,  for  a  time,  on  the  side  of  the  men  whose 
first  maxim  it  was  to  serve  the  ends  of  Justice  ;  and,  in 
order  to  this,  to  promote  industry  and  to  maintain  the 
laws.  Of  the  Middle  States,  in  New  York  the  same  in- 
terests governed  for  a  period,  but,  as  its  interior  population 
increased,  the  Democratic  force  increased  with  it ;  and  at 
the  first  breach  in  the  ranks  of  Federalism,  the  party  of 
Clinton,  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution,  reinforced  by 
most  of  the  Livingstons,  and  quickened  in  their  opposition 
by  the  activity  and  arts  of  Burr,  regained  their  ascen- 
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dency.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  small  States,  the  ear- 
liest to  approve  the  Constitution,  still  preferred  its  eminent 
supporters.  Pennsylvania,  with  a  large,  untaught,  foreign 
population  and  its  recent  internal  local  strifes,  the  scene 
of  two  insurrections,  would  naturally  oppose  the  sup- 
pressors and  sustain  the  approvers  of  them,  kept  in  motion 
by  the  untiring,  disappointed,  fierce  ambition  of  McKean. 
Maryland  would  be  divided  between  opposite,  proximate 
affinities,  while  Virginia,  unscrupulously  aiming  to  grasp 
the  Government  of  the  Union,  only  required  the  concur- 
rence of  South  Carolina  to  carry  in  her  train  all  the  non- 
navigating  States ;  and  South  Carolina,  insulted  by  Adams 
in  the  persons  of  the  Pinckneys,  turned  away  from  him 
with  unconcealed,  inefiable  disgust.  The  electoral  votes 
of  the  several  States  in  the  recent  election,  were  the  ex- 
ponents of  these  several  influences.  But  greater  than  all 
other  causes  of  defeat  was  the  defection  of  Adams  from 
the  Federal  party.  It  was  the  defection  of  a  chief  in  the 
hour  of  battle,  spreading  distrust  and  dismay  throughout 
every  rank,  which  no  persuasion  could  quiet,  no  monitions 
influence,  no  reasoning  satisfy.  Superadded  to  all  of 
these  many  causes  of  defeat  was  the  conduct  of  the  Fed- 
eralists who  supported  Burr.  "  I  am  persuaded,**  Jeffer- 
son justly  remarked, "  that  weeks  of  ill-judged  conduct  here 
has  strengthened  us  more  than  years  of  prudent  and  con- 
ciliatory administration  could  have  done."*  Nor  can  be 
omitted  the  strong  passions  of  hate  towards  England,  and 
of  gratitude  to  France,  artfully  played  upon  to  excite  a 
discordant  people,  much  moved  by  the  wild  theories  and 
disorganizing  opinions  to  which  the  struggles  of  Jacobin- 
ism in  that  unhappy  country  had  given  rise,  and  uneasy 
in  the  very  aggregation  that  made  them  one  nation. 

•  Jeffencm  to  Lomax.    Woriu,  ir.  861,  ed.  1864. 
Vol.  VII.— 26 
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On  bis  return  to  New  Yorfc^  Hamilton  engaged  ac- 
tively in  the  election.  The  tenth  of  April  he  attended  a 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  Federalists.  Here  he  gave  a 
general  review  of  the  state  of  the  country  since  the  Rev- 
olution, examined  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties,  showed 
that  it  was  to  the  Federal  party  exclusively  it  was  in- 
debted for  its  unexampled  prosperity  ;  and  that  its  meas- 
ures had  met  with  an  undistinguisbing  opposition  by  its 
adversaries.  He  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of  neutral- 
ity, and  warned  the  merchants  against  a  blind  confidence 
in  their  present  prosperity — that  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism 
was  only  held  in  check  by  one  man,  and  if  the  knife  of 
the  assassin  could  reach  the  life  of  Buonaparte,  the  mon- 
ster would  rage  again  with  increased  violence  and  feroci- 
ty ;  that  it  was  highly  important,  that  Federalism  should 
still  discover  to  her  enemies  an  energetic  and  imposing 
character ;  that  New  York  should  be  able  to  harmonize 
with  New  England ;  for,  although  he  was  disposed  to 
hope  the  best  from  the  administration  of  Jefferson,  yet  it 
was  desirable  to  present  such  a  phalanx  as  might  enable 
them  to  support  the  Chief  Magistrate,  if  right,  and  suffi- 
cient to  deter  him,  if  he  appeared  disposed  to  err.  This 
animated  speech,  in  which  the  picture  he  drew  of  Jaco- 
binism extorted  a  burst  of  astonishment,  was  extolled  in 
terms  of  the  highest  commendation,*  and  widely  extended 
Hamilton's  reputation  as  an  orator. 

Much  as  the  hopes  of  many  of  the  Federalists  as  to 
the  result  of  the  election  were  roused,  they  were  disap- 
pointed.    Clinton  was  chosen  Governor  by  a  largo  ma- 

*  A  oonteraponuieoiif  Gaiette  remarks :  **  It  was  impoasible  to  Mlow  him 
in  detail  It  was  the  eneigj  of  Demoathenei,  the  ardor  of  Chatham,  the  oTer- 
powering  rapidity  of  Fox,  the  logio  of  Pitt,  the  olastioal  imagery  of  Burke. 
It  waa  worthy  of  Hamilton.* 
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jority,  though  after  an  exposition  of  his  former  official 
conduct  deeply  injurious  to  his  reputation. 

Powers  and  qualities,  so  rare  as  Hamilton's,  could  not 
fail  to  command  the  largest  professional  success.  In 
most  of  the  causes  involving  great  principles  and  impor- 
tant interests,  the  strife  was  who  should  secure  his  ser- 
vices first ;  for  it  was  believed,  and  believed  with  much 
truth,  that  he  almost  swayed  the  courts  by  his  learning 
and  his  logic.  He  labored  intensely,  and,  withdrawn  for 
a  time  from  politics,  sought  and  found  relief  from  the 
painful  reflections  which  the  growing  delusion  of  the 
country  forced  upon  him,  in  the  duties  of  religion,  in  the 
circle  of  domestic  joys,  and  in  the  embellishment  of  his 
rural  retreat. 

But  he  was  now  doomed  to  feel  the  most  afflicting 
dispensation  which  Providence  had  yet  awarded  to  him. 
His  family  consisted  of  seven  children.  Of  these  two 
were  daughters.  The  eldest  child  was  a  son,  on  whom 
his  hopes  rested  with  a  confidence  that  would  not  have 
been  disappointed.  Distinguished  for  genius  and  elevated 
feeling  from  his  earliest  years,  this  youth  had  recently 
graduated  at  Columbia  College.  So  satisfied  was  his 
father  with  the  display  of  talent  in  an  oration  delivered 
by  him  at  the  end  of  his  academic  career,  that  he  re- 
marked :  **  I  could  not  have  been  contented  to  have  been 
surpassed  by  any  other  than  my  son  ;**  and  never  was 
he  more  delighted  than  with  the  gratulations  which  poured 
in  upon  him  on  this  occasion.  This  son  was  now  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  and  Hamilton  was  looking  with  anxiety 
to  the  period  when  he  could  place  him  by  his  side  at  the 
bar. 

The  feelings  of  Philip  had  been  deeply  wounded  by 
the  incessant  calumnies  directed  against  his  father.  A 
person,  who  had  nearly  reached  the  maturity  of  life,  and 
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who  bad  been  recently  made  use  of  in  a  gross  abuse  of 
tbe  elective  firanchise,  was  selected  by  the  Democratic 
party  to  address  them  in  an  oration  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
commemorative  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Its 
violence  gave  it  notoriety,  and  extracts  firom  it  were  some 
time  after  published  with  approbation.  One  of  these  ^ 
charged  the  Federalists  with  having  ^  under  the  pretended 
apprehension  of  a  foreign  Invasion  created  a  military 
establishment,  in  order  to  suppress  the  opposition  by  fear.'' 
This  charge  was  regarded  as  being  immediately  levelled 
at  General  Hamilton.  On  the  evening  of  the  twentieth 
of  November,  his  son  in  company  with  a  friend  entered 
a  box  in  the  theatre,  where  this  person  was,  and  pointedly 
ridiculed  this  oration.  From  their  position  it  was  believed, 
that  these  observations  were  intended  for  the  ear  of  the 
speaker.  He  left  his  seat,  and  calling  young  Hamilton 
into  the  lobby,  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  applied  an 
opprobrious  epithet  to  both.  An  explanation  was  de- 
manded and  refused,  with  an  intimation  from  the  authiu: 
of  the  speech  **  that  he  should  expect  to  hear  from  them, 
and  if  not,  should  treat  them  as  disgraced  persons."  They 
assured  him  he  would  not  be  disappointed.  Young  Ham- 
ilton's friends  considered  the  retaliation  of  so  violent  a 
nature,  as  to  render  it  impossible  not  to  take  further  no- 
tice of  it ;  but,  as  the  first  offence  was  given  by  him,  ad- 
vised, that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  should  be  such,  as  to 
leave  an  opening  for  accommodation,  and  that  a  message 
should  be  sent  requiring  an  explanation.  A  challenge 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  delivered  on  behalf  of  Hamil- 
ton's elder  associate ;  and  a  meeting  took  place,  which, 
after  an  exchange  of  four  shots,  terminated  without  in- 
jury to  either  of  the  parties. 

The  friend  of  Hamilton,  learning  this  result,  waited 
on  the  confidant  of  his  antagonist,  and  used  every  effort 
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to  effect  an  honorable  accommodation,  a  cpurse  which  he 
thought  due  to  his  extreme  youth,  and  which  would  et- 
cuse  his  antagonist  from  pursuing  the  punctilious  part  he 
might  deem  necessary  towards  one  of  riper  age — a  course 
which  the  recent  duel  enabled  him  to  take  without  any 
imputation  on  his  honor,  and  dictated  also  by  the  consid- 
eration that  the  origin  of  the  controversy  afforded  strong 
additional  motives  for  moderation.  The  attempt  was 
made — the  overture  rejected — and  the  offence  reiterated. 
Under  these,  circumstances,  young  Hamilton  sent  a  chaU 
lenge  which  was  accepted ;  but  reflecting  that,  in  the 
provocation  offered  by  himself  he  was  to  blame ;  *^  averse 
in  principle  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  private  combat, 
anxious  to  repair  his  original  fault  as  far  as  he  was  able 
without  dishonor,  and  to  stand  acquitted  in  his  own  mind, 
he  determined  to  reserve  his  fire,  receive  that  of  his  an- 
tagonist, and  then  discharge  his  pistol  in  the  air."  This 
determination  was  communicated  by  him  to  his  friend, 
"  with  instructions  to  avow  the  motive  of  his  forbearance 
after  he  should  have  thrown  away  his  fire,  and  to  submit 
to  his  antagonist  to  decide  upon  his  further  proceedings, 
with  the  intention  thus  to  end  the  controversy,  should  a 
suitable  reparation  be  made  to  him  for  the  violent  effects 
of  his  resentment." 

General  Hamilton,  on  learning  that  his  son  had  gone 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  hastened  to  see  bis  family  physi- 
cian, in  order  to  request  him  to  be  in  readiness  in  case 
his  attendance  should  be  required,  but  was  so  much  over^ 
come  by  his  anxiety  that  he  fainted  and  remained  some 
time  unable  to  proceed  on  his  way.  The  first  fire  took 
effect,  and  young  Hamilton  fell  mortally  wounded.  He 
lingered  nearly  twenty  hours  in  excruciating  pain,  seem- 
ing chiefly  anxious  to  conceal  from  his  relatives  and  friends 
the  suffering  he  endured.    Not  a  whisper  of  reproach 
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towards  his  adversary^  nor  an  expression  of  regret  for 
bis  own  early  doom^  escaped  bis  lips.  Much  earnest  con- 
versation passed  in  an  undertone  between  his  father  and 
himself  on  religious  topics,  from  wbich  the  dying  sufferer 
teemed  to  derive  much  consolation,  while  a  radiance 
spread  over  Hamilton's  face  at  the  assured  conviction  of 
his  son's  resignation  and  his  faith. 

It  is  due  to  bb  memory  to  state  that  the  witnesses  to 
this  fatal  scene  bore  testimony  to  the  display  of  a  steady 
resolution  wbich  evinced  the  most  deliberate  courage; 
that,  throughout  the  progress  of  this  affair  subsequent  to 
the  first  error,  his  conduct  was  remarkably  temperate ; 
that  his  manner  on  the  ground  was  calm  and  composed ; 
and  while  lying  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  in  all  the  torture 
of  his  severe  wound,  that  he  kindly  urged  the  second  of 
bis  adversary  to  withdraw,  forgetting  his  own  situation  in 
bis  interest  for  the  safety  of  others. 

Could  sympathy  have  ministered  relief  in  such  a  ca- 
lamity, Hamilton  had  much  to  assuage  his  grief.  Letters 
of  condolence  were  addressed  to  him  by  valued  friends 
in  America  and  Europe.  The  intrepid,  noble.  General 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  wrote,  "  I  am  much  afflict- 
ed at  the  event,  and  most  sincerely  condole  with  you  on 
a  misfortune  which  only  religion  and  time  can  alleviate. 
It  is,  however,  a  consolation  to  reflect,  (if  so  great  a  loss 
can  admit  of  any  immediate  consolation,)  that  on  the  fatal 
field  there  was  a  heroism  and  generosity  displayed  in  the 
conduct  of  your  son  which  manifests  his  honor  and  worth, 
and  excites,  amidst  the  sorrow  which  must  attend  his 
death,  an  elevation  of  sentiment  which  gives  a  dignity  to 
grief.  Sacred  be  your  sorrows.  The  tears  of  friendship 
will  flow  with  your  own,  and  happy  shall  I  be  to  hear 
that  you  have  regained  the  confidence  so  essential  to  your 
happiness  and  so  anxiously  desired  by  all  your  friends. 
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With  unalterable  and  affectionate  esteem  I  ever  am  your 
sincere  friend/'  To  another  friend,  who  related  one  inci* 
dent  of  his  youthful  benevolence  and  worth,  Hamilton  re- 
plied, ^I  felt  all  the  weight  of  the  obligation  which  I 
owed  to  you  and  to  your  amiable  family  for  the  tender 
concern  they  manifested  in  an  event,  beyond  comparison, 
the  most  aflSictive  of  my  life.  But  I  was  obliged  to  wait 
for  a  moment  of  greater  calm  to  express  my  sense  of  the 
kindness.  My  loss  is  indeed  great.  The  brightest,  as 
well  as  the  eldest,  hope  of  my  family  has  been  taken  from 
me*  You  estimated  him  rightly.  He  was  truly  a  fine 
youth.  But  why  should  I  repine  ?  It  was  the  will  of 
heaven.  He  is  now  out  of  the  reach  of  the  seductions 
and  calamities  of  a  world,  full  of  folly,  full  of  vice,  full  of 
danger,  of  least  value  in  proportion  as  it  is  best  known. 
I  firmly  trust  also,  that  he  has  safely  reached  the  haven 
of  eternal  repose  and  felicity.  You  will  easily  conceive 
that  every  memorial  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  must  bo 
precious  to  me.  You  allude  to  one  recorded  in  a  letter 
to  your  son.  If  no  special  reasons  forbid  it,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  that  letter.  Our  wishes  for 
your  happiness  will  be  unceasing.'' 

These  soothings  were  most  kind,  but  they  were  only 
Boothings.  What  can  repair  the  loss  of  a  son  so  suddenly 
and  so  sadly  withdrawn,  though  it  be  to  heaven  ?  The 
sorrows  even  of  the  great,  arrest  attention  but  for  the 
moment,  and  are  forgotten.  The  pageant  of  life  moved 
on,  and  the  nation  turned  from  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  hero 
bending  in  agony  over  his  youthful,  dying  son,  the  martyr 
of  filial  piety,  and  victim  of  political  intolerance,  to  those 
strange  events  which  marked  a  new  era  in  its  history. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  New  York,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  recently  triumphed.  Similar  success 
had  attended  its  efibrts  in  Rhode  Island,  the  latest  to 
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adopt  the  Constitution^  the  first  to  come  under  the  yoke 
of  its  adversaries  after  their  accession  to  power.  **  We 
bavcy**  wrote  Jefferson,  **  considerable  hopes  of  republican 
senators  from  South  Carolina,  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
and  some  as  to  Vermont.  In  any  event,  we  are  secure 
of  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  consequently  that  there 
will  be  a  concert  of  action  between  the  Legislature  and 
Executive.  The  removal  of  excrescences  from  the  Ju- 
diciary is  the  universal  demand."  * 

Relieved  from  the  fear  of  a  check  by  the  Senate  on 
the  exertion  of  bis  patronage,  Jefferson  now  proceeded 
to  execute  the  purposes  from  which  this  fear  bad  alone 
restrained  him.  His  opponents  must  be  humbled,  his  par- 
tisans rewarded.  That  prosecutions  and  punishments 
might  be  exclusively  in  his  hands,  he  removed  the  attor- 
neys and  marshals  of  the  United  States,  replacing  them 
with  the  most  zealous  of  his  followers.  Edward  Livings- 
ton and  Dallas  had  the  strongest  claims,  and  Livingston, 
as  stated,  was  appointed  District  Attorney  of  New  York, 
while  Dallas,  whose  services  in  the  days  of  Genet  could 
not  be  forgotten,  received  the  san^  office  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, both  also  favored  objects  of  State  patronage. 
Aquila  Giles,  Marshal  of  the  District  of  New  York,  an 
officer  of  the  Revolution,  regardless  of  his  poverty,  was 
removed ;  and  Miller,  likewise  a  soldier  of  merit,  and  of 
distinguished  firmness,  was  displaced  as  Supervisor  of  the 
Revenue  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jefferson  had  vauntingly  presented  himself  to  the 
world,  as  being  the  most  liberal  of  liberal  statesmen. 
Assured  of  his  predominance  he  now  showed  no  reluc- 
tance to  become  an  Inquisitor.  "We  are  proceeding 
gradually,"  he  wrote  to  his  Attorney  General,  Lincoln, 

*  Jeffenon  to  GSdeon  Granger.    Jeflfenoo'B  Works,  iv.  407.  Aug.  26, 180L 
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''id  the  regeneration  of  affairs  and  introducing  Repabli- 
cans  to  some  share  in  them.  I  do  not  know,  that  it  will  be 
pushed  farther  than  was  settled  before  you  went  away, 
except  as  to  Essex  men/'  the  friends  of  Ames  and  Cabot 
^  I  must  ask  you  to  make  out  a  list  of  those  in  office  in  yours 
and  the  neighboring  States,  and  to  furnish  me  with  it^* 
But  while  thus  ferreting  out  his  opponents,  he  could  not 
pass  by  a  most  important  influential  friend.  To  prefer 
Duane,  the  Editor  of  the  Aurora,  to  a  place  of  importance 
and  of  value,  would  perhaps  be  too  direct  and  public  an 
act  of  recompense  for  such  service  as  he  had  rendered. 
He  was  quietly  rewarded  by  a  contract  for  the  public 
printing,  and  for  the.  supply  of  stationery  to  the  Govern- 
ment, a  precedent  held  in  reverence  and  sacredly  followed 
by  the  party  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  still  vacant.  Jeiferson 
had  not  ventured  to  submit  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
the  person  he  had  in  view,  and  it  adjourned  without  any 
nomination  to  that  office  having  been  made.  Gallatin,  as 
stated,  was  destined  by  him  to  this  important  trust,  yet  he 
hesitated  to  meet  public  opinion.  To  prepare  the  way  for 
this  appointment,  the  official  Press,  recently  established 
at  Washington,  was  busy  in  commendation  of  him.  His 
services  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  were  applaud- 
ed* He  had  there,  it  urged,  conducted  the  impeachment 
of  its  Controller  with  ability ;  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  in  its  Sen- 
ate he  had  obtained  the  reversal  of  an  act  of  great  im- 
portance, passed  from  misinformation.  Merits,  such  as 
these,  it  was  hoped  would  relieve  the  doubts  of  a  much 
forgiving  people ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two 
months  it  was  announced  that  Albert  Gallatin  had  been 

•  Jef&ncm'B  Works,  ir.  899,  ed.  1854.    July  11,  1801. 
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elevated  to  the  Treasury  Department  The  Cabinet  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Robert  Smith  (who  it  is 
stated  had  been  detached  from  Burr,  and  had  voted  for 
Jefferson,  as  President,)  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Upon 
Charles  Pinckney  was  conferred  the  Embassy  to  Spain, 
and  after  some  time  Gideon  Granger  was  commissioned 
as  Postmaster  General,  a  delay  which  could  only  be 
ascribed  to  the  wide  and  deep-rooted  popularity  of  his 
predecessor* 

One  of  the  great  themes  of  popular  clamor  had  been 
the  extravagance  of  the  Federal  Administration.  Rigid 
economy — a  strict  accountability,  are  seen  to  have  been 
the  promised  benefits  of  a  change.  The  legations  to  the 
Hague  and  to  Lisbon  had  been  declared  wholly  unneces- 
sary. The  former  had  been  highly  useful  in  promoting 
the  loans  which  so  much  aided  the  resuscitation  of  Ameri- 
can Credit.  It  was  an  act  of  courtesy  due  to  Holland  for 
her  early  services  to  this  country.  It  had  also  been  the 
instrument  of  the  recent  reconciliation  with  France,  yet  it 
was  discontinued.  Lisbon  was  the  nearest  point  at  which 
the  United  States  could  approach  the  Barbary  Powers, 
and  whence  it  could  watch  over  the  growing  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Yet,  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  those 
powers,  this  Embassy  was  vacated.  Its  incumbent,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  a  leading  member  of  the  Federal  Party,  was 
especially  confided  in  by  Hamilton,  and  obnoxious  to  Jef- 
ferson. The  dispatches  of  this  oflicer  informed  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  Tripoli  refused  the  mediation  of  Algiers, 
was  determined  on  war,  and  that  the  Dey  of  Algiers  mani- 
fested unfriendly  dispositions.  A  few  days  after  these 
Missions  were  vacated,  it  was  announced,  that  a  Squadron 
had  been  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  protection  as  convoys — an  employment  of 
the  naval  force  which  had  been  violently  opposed  during 
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ihe  recent  plunderings  of  France.  Penieveringly  hostile 
as  his  party  had  been  to  the  establishment  of  a  Navy,* 
Jefferson  now  declared — **The  day  is  within  my  time  as 
well  as  yoarsy  when  we  may  say  by  what  laws  other 
nations  shall  treat  us  on  the  Seas,  and  we  will  say  it.  In 
the  mean  time  we  wish  to  let  every  treaty  drop  off  with- 
out renewal"  f  Thus,  imitating  the  Corsairs  he  was  now 
preparing  to  oppose,  he  welcomed  the  coming  day  when 
treaties  were  to  cease,  and  superior  force  was  to  deter- 
mine our  Barbarian  relations  with  the  other  members  of 
the  great  family  of  Nations. 

Thus  far  the  current  had  been  in  favor  of  his  adminis- 
tration. The  Federalists  had  inculcated  from  their  official 
seats  in  the  State  Governments  the  duty  of  supporting  it 
as  the  constituted  authority  of  the  nation,  and  the  opposi- 
tion was  silent.  But  a  spirit  of  intolerance  began  to  be 
exhibited,  which  foreshadowed  the  indiscriminate  perse- 
cutions of  political  opinion  which  policy  alone  had  defer- 
red. A  person  had  been  appointed  by  Adams  to  fill  the 
vacant  place  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  Haven.  To 
his  qualifications  no  objection  could  be  raised.  He  was 
removed,  and  a  successor,  almost  an  octogenarian,  substi- 
tuted. This  appointment  was  in  fact  a  reward  to  the 
partisan  zeal  of  a  son,  recently  rendered  conspicuous  by 
an  extravagant  panegyric  on  Jefferson,!  and  a  profane 
diatribe  on  the  Federalists.  The  merchants  of  that  port 
remonstrated  against  the  selection  of  a  person  so  infirm 
that  he  could  with  difficulty  write  his  name,  and  could  not 
adjust  an  account,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  a  son 

•  Jeflbnon't  Woiki,  iiL  484. 

t  **  We  are  ranning  KaTigation  mad,  Ckymmerce  mad,  and  iTaty  mad,  which 
b  word  of  all.**    Jeffenon's  Worics,  ir.  811. 

t  An  oradon**  On  the  extent  and  power  of  Politioaldehiaioii,*'bjr  Abraham 
Eiahop. 
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**  universally  condemnedy**  in  direct  violation  of  the  recent 
pledges  of  the  Inaugural  address. 

Jefferson  seized  this  opportunity  of  removing  the  dis- 
satisfaction which  his  intimations  of  a  desire  ^to  restore 
harmony  to  social  intercourse  **  had  engendered  among 
his  partizans.  He  declared,  heedless  of  the  truth,  that 
^the  previous  administrations  had  excluded  from  office 
every  shade  of  opinion  which  was  not  theirs,  and  lament* 
ed  that  unessential  differences  of  opinion  should  have  been 
deemed  sufficient  to  interdict  half  the  society  from  the 
right  and  the  blessings  of  self-government.'*  ^  That  he 
should  correct  the  procedure^ — that  done,  would  return 
with  joy  to  that  state  of  things  when  the  only  questions 
concerning  a  candidate  shall  be— 'Is  he  honest?  Is  he 
capable  7    Is  he  faithful  to  the  Constitution  f '  ^ 

The  act  and  the  doctrines  avowed  in  its  defence  were 
of  a  nature  to  command  attention.  It  was  the  act,  before 
unheard  of  in  this  country,  of  creating  a  vacancy  for  the 
purpose  of  rewarding  a  political  adherent,  not  the  exer- 
cise of  the  necessary  and  salutary  power  of  removal  from 
office  for  official  misconduct.  It  was  the  first  of  the  many 
unconstitutional  removals,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate,  which  have  degraded  the  dignity  of  office,  and 
spread  venality  throughout  the  land.  It  was  doing  that, 
for  which  the  chief  member  of  his  Cabinet,  Madison,  had 
early  declared,  a  President  would  ''be  impeachable  as  an 
act  of  maladministration."  It  was,  as  he  had  publicly 
stated,  the  displacing  a  worthy  man  "that  he  might  fill 
the  place  with  an  unworthy  creature  of  his  own."  "Such 
abuse  of  power,"  he  had  formerly  exclaimed,  "exceeds 
my  conception.  If  any  thing  takes  place  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  of  this  kind,  my  imagination  cannot  ex- 
tend to  it,  on  any  rational  principle." 

The  doctrine  employed  in  the  defence  of  this  removal 
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and  appointment  was,  that  Executive  patronage  was  party 
property  to  be  used  for  party  purposes ;  that  an  Elective 
Government  was  not  a  form  in  which  public  opinion 
could  most  freely  exert  itself,  but  a  field  of  battle — that 
success  in  an  election  was  a  conquest.  It  was  the  avowal 
of  a  doctrine,  which,  carried  into  practice,  has  produced  a 
most  corrupting  tyranny,  and  will,  if  continued,  transform 
this  Representative  Republic  into  an  Elective  despotism. 

In  his  recent  reply,  Jefierson  had  designated  the  con- 
tending views  of  the  two  parties  as  **  unessential  differ- 
ences of  opinion.**  If  so,  the  Federalists  could  only  view 
the  hostility  of  their  opponents  as  a  struggle  for  power 
and  office — a  struggle  which,  if  successful,  must  result  in 
indiscriminate  proscription,  and  in  those  conflicts  of  popu- 
lar faction,  which  Hamilton  had  warned  them  were  in 
elective  republics  of  large  extent  ^Uhe  only  avenues  to 
tyranny  and  usurpation." 

His  correspondents  bewailed  the  dangers  by  which 
the  peace  of  the  country  was  menaced,  and  mourned  the 
intolerance  which  waved  the  torch  of  discord  over  every 
remote  and  sequestered  village  of  the  land.*  Reunion  of 
the  scattered  party  was  indicated  by  them  as  the  only 
means  of  checking  the  violence  which  would  not  be  in- 
treated. 

At  the  same  time  events  were  all  codperating  to  give 
ease  and  triumph  to  their  adversaries.  The  great  obsta- 
cles to  the  organization  of  a  new  Government  had  been 
overcome  ;  and,  during  the  six  years  of  Hamilton's  official 
life,  all  the  leading  principles  of  it  had  been  fully  exam- 
ined, and,  as  was  hoped,  had  been  finally  settled.  The 
population  had  doubled.  Every  department  of  industry 
was  prospering.    The  currency  was  uniform,  and  abun- 

*  **  Toleration,'*  Botsoet  says,  **  is  not  a  mark  of  the  trw  church  J* 
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dant,  without  excess.  The  fiscal  measures  of  the  fcMtner 
administrations  were  providing  ample  revenue  and  large 
resources  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  Public  debt.  The 
commerce  of  the  country  was  safe  under  the  protection 
of  the  national  marine  they  had  established,  now  again 
gone  forth  to  gather  new  trophies.*  The  recent  negotia- 
tions in  London,  conducted  with  ability,  had  been  suc- 
cessful.f  The  treaty  with  France,  as  stated,  had  been 
ratified  by  Buonaparte ;  and  while  Jefferson  was  advising 
his  minister  at  Paris,  that  the  principle  of  "free  ships 
making  free  goods"  even  to  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
contraband,  was  that  which  would  "  carry  the  wishes  of 
the  nation,"  the  discussion  of  this  disturbing  question  was 
postponed  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

Democracy  came  into  power,  when  the  fields  were  full 
and  ripe,  to  reap  the  protected  luxuriant  harvest  of  the 
manly,  patient,  persevering  labors  of  Federalism. 

*  In  1791,  Ameiioan  tonnage  502. 

1801,         •*  •*        1,088,000. 

In  1791,  revenae  nearij  three  and  one-third  mflUons  of  doUaxt. 
1801,       '*  *'      fourteen  millions  of  doDan. 

Interest  pud  on  debt  from  1790  to  1800  more  than  twenty-three  and  one- 
half  millions.  Extra  hidiq)ensable  expenses  nearly  six  miUiona,  exdosiye  of 
dvil  list,  miUtaiy  establishment,  Indian  wars,  negotiations,  na^y  and  navy- 
yards — in  the  whole  exceeding  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  many  millioos 
of  acres  porchased  from  the  Indian  tribes. 

f  Jeflbrson  to  Madison,  Sept  12,  1801.  "  The  bei^g  in  freedom  to  refuse 
the  entrance  in  time  of  war  to  armed  ships  or  prizes,  to  refuse  or  send  off 
ministers  and  consuls  in  time  of  war,  is  a  most  deiirabie  $ituatian  m  m^jwdg* 
ffWftf."    Tet  see  his  prerioasoocine  in  the  Cabinet  of  Waahiogton. 
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C0HORB88  assembled  on  the  seventh  of  December.  In 
each  branch  there  was  a  Democratic  majority.*  Macon 
of  North  Carolina,  was  chosen  Speaker — ^and  Beckley, 
Jefierson^s  favored  instrument,  was  restored  to  the  clerk- 
ship of  the  House.  The  President,  stating  as  his  motives 
— a  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  legislature,  economy 
of  time,  and  a  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  immediate 
answers  on  subjects  not  fully  before  them,  communicated, 
to  them  a  Message. 

Having  mentioned  the  general  peace  of  Europe  and 
the  quiet  **  among  our  Indian  neighbors,**  he  stated,  that 
Tripoli  had  declared  war  in  form  against  the  United 
States,  and  had  enforced  it  by  actual  hostility ;  yet  as 
there  was  not  power,  without  the  sanction  of  Congress^  to 
capture  and  detain  her  cruizers  with  their  crews,  one  of 
them,  which  was  captured,  had  been  liberated  I  The  re- 
cent census  was  referred  to  as  showing  a  duplication  of 
numbers  in  little  more  than  a  period  of  twenty- two  years ; 
— and  ^the  augmentation  of  the  revenue  **  was  such  as 
induced  him  to  recommend  a  repeal  of  all  of  the  internal 
taxes.  ^This  reduction  of  burthens'*  was  founded  on  a 
contemplated  reduction  of  expenditures — a  system  which, 

•  In  Uie  Houae— Demoerats,  61 ;  FedenOitti,  87. 
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it  was  represented^  he  had  already  commencedy  and  which 
it  was  indicated  might  be  extended  to  that  part  of  the  ju- 
diciary system  recently  established,  the  utility  of  which 
he  proposed  to  measure  by  the  number  of  causes  decided 
since  its  establishment.  In  connection  with  this  economy, 
it  was  proposed  "  to  multiply  barriers  against  the  dissipa* 
tion  of  the  public  contributions  by  appropriating  spedfic 
sums  to  every  specific  purpose,  susceptible  of  definition ; 
by  disallowing  all  applications  of  money  varying  from 
the  appropriation  in  object,  or  transcending  it  in  amount ; 
by  reducing  the  undefined  field  of  contingencies,  and  cir- 
cumscribing discretionary  powers  over  money ;  and  by 
bringing  back  to  a  single  department  all  accountabilities 
for  it.^  A  reduction  of  the  then  inadequate  military  es- 
tablishment was  suggested,  it  being  neither  ^  needful  nor 
safe,  that  a  standing  army  should  be  kept  up  in  time  of 
peace,^  for  the  purpose  of  defence  against  invasion.  The 
navy  he  would  permit  to  remain  on  its  existing  establish- 
ment. ^  Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, the  four  pillars  of  our  prosperity,  thriving  most 
when  leA  free  to  individual  enterprise,''  he  observed,  only 
required  protection  from  casual  embarrassments,  but  a 
relief  of  the  carrying  trade  was  deemed  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  mode  of  selecting  juries  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  were  also  indicated  as  meriting 
legislative  care.  The  message  concluded  with  a  proposal 
to  revise  the  laws  of  naturalization,  so  as  to  abolish  all 
restrictions  requiring  a  previous  residence. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  Hamilton,  with  true  magnanim- 
ity, rising  above  every  personal  feeling,  had  determined 
to  give,  and  had  publicly  urged,  a  decided  support  to 
Jeflferson's  Administration,  provided  he  fulfilled  the  pledges 
as  to  his  policy  he  had  made  to  the  Federalists.  But  his 
recent  conduct  alarmed  his  adversaries,  and  this  Message 
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left  no  doubt  of  bis  intention  to  violate  tbose  pledges. 
Ei^ch  contemplated  change  being  connected  in  this  docu- 
ment with  an  imputation  oh  the  former  Administrations, 
it  was  freely  and  widely  canvassed.  The  most  important 
review  of  it  was  in  a  series  of  numbers  entitled  **  Thb 
ExAum ATioNy"  under  the  signature  of  **  Lucius  Crassus/' 
from  the  p^n  of  Hamilton.  Having,  through  his  friends 
in  Congress,  obtained  from  Jefferson  the  pledges  he  gave 
as  to  the  course  of  his  administration  in  respect  to  the 
great  cardinal  objects  of  the  previous  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  foreseeing  in  the  abuse  of  the  Constitution, 
by  the -removal  and  substitution  of  subordinate  civil 
officers,  the  dangers  which  have  since  ensued,  he  the  more 
felt  the  violation  of  those  pledges  and  the  duty  and  ne- 
cessity of  an  early  exposure  of  it. 

These  Essays  embraced  a  searching  analysis  of  the 
Message,  a  comprehensive  and  enlarged  comparison  of 
its  policy  with  that  of  the  past  Administrations ;  an  inter- 
pretation of  some  of  the  chief  provisions  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, of  which  a  violation  was  deprecated,  and  a  scornful 
exposure  of  the  gross  inconsistency  of  its  author.  It  haa 
many  bursts  of  high  eloquence,  much  taunting  sarcasm,, 
stern  reproof,  and  piercing  irony.  Hamilton  declared,, 
that  the  Message  made  or  aimed  at  **  making  a  most 
prodigal  sacrifice  of  Constitutional  energy,  of  sound 
principle,  and  of  public  interest  to  the  popularity  of  one 
man.**  The  scruple  as  to  the  right  to  seize  and  detain 
the  armed  vessel  of  an  open  and  avowed  foe,  vanquished 
in  battle,  was  pronounced  ^  one  of  the  most  singular  par- 
adoxes, ever  advanced  by  a  man  claiming  the  character 
of  a  statesman,"  that  **  between  two  nations  there  may 
exist  a  state  of  complete  war  on  the  one  side, — of  peace 
on  the  other."  The  requested  '<  sanction  of  Congress" 
was  shown  to  be  unnecessary.  The  Constitution  dele- 
VoL.  VIL— 38 
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gating  to  it  the  power  of  declaring  war  when  tbe  nation 
is  at  peace,  such  a  declaration,  when  a  foreign  nation  had 
declared  or  made  war,  was  wholly  unnecessary.  Tbe 
doctrine  of  the  Message  also  included  the  strange  absurd- 
ity that,  without  a  declaration  of  War,  the  public  force 
may  destroy  the  life,  but  may  not  restrain  the  liberty  or 
seize  the  property  of  an  enemy — the  very  absurdity 
under  which  the  Tripoli  tan  corsair  was  liberated — involT- 
ing  the  consequence,  that  an  enemy's  force  may  be  beaten 
but  not  captured,  and  leading  to  the  result  of  his  neces- 
sary total  destruction  or  of  his  being  permitted  to  repair 
and  renew  his  hostilities.  **  Who,"  Hamilton  asks,  ^'  Qould 
restrain  the  laugh  of  derision  at  positions  so  preposterous, 
were  it  not  for  the  reflection  that  in  the  First  Magistrate 
of  our  Country,  they  cast  a  blemish  on  our  National 
Character  T  What  will  tbe  world  think  of  the  fold  when 
such  is  the  shepherd  T  " 

Aware  of  the  advantages  they  had  heretofore  derived 
from  being  always  the  assailants,  the  leaders  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  resolved  still  to  pursue  this  course.  -It  was 
for  this  reason  that  Jefierson,  abandoning  the  dignity  be- 
longing to  his  station,  and  which  marked  all  the  public 
acts  of  Washington,  had  made  his  Message  the  channel 
of  censure  upon  his  defeated  adversaries.  He  indicated 
the  matters  which  it  was  preconcerted  were  to  become 
the  objects  of  attack  in  the  House. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Session,  a  call  was  made 
for  a  statement  of  the  accounts  of  Colonel  Pickering,  the 
late  Secretary  of  State.  This,  it  has  been  seen,  had  been 
one  of  the  subjects  of  much  crimination  during  the  can- 
vass for  President.  Broad  and  unqualified  as  the  charges 
against  this  valuable  officer  were,  the  mover  of  the  Reso- 
lution, a  leading  Democrat,  annoimced  that  he  did  not 
entertain  the  least  suspicion  that  Pickering  had  ever  ap- 
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propriated  to  his  own  use  or  defrauded  the  public  of  a 
single  dollar ;  he  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  irreproacb* 
able  honesty  and  integrity.  The  motive  of  this  inquiry 
was  avowed  to  be,  to  ascertain,  whether  he  had  not  ap» 
propriated  more  money  than  he  was  allowed,  and  some* 
times  to  purposes,  though  public  purposes,  otherwise  than 
ordered.  This  procedure  was  in  conformity  with  the 
suggestions  in  the  Message  of  Jefferson  as  to  specific  ap» 
propriations. 

Hamilton  devoted  one  number  of  his  **  Examination^ 
to  this  subject  He  pronounced  ^  the  censure  intended 
to  be  conveyed  as  unjust,  as  the  conceptions  which  die* 
tated  It  were  crude  and  chimerical."  "  Nothing,**  he  ob* 
served,  **  was  more  just  and  proper  than  the  position  that 
the  Legislature  ought  to  appropriate  specific  sums  for 
specific  purposes,  but  nothing  more  wild  or  of  more  in* 
convenient  tendency  than  to  attempt  to  appropriate  a 
specific  sum  for  each  specific  purpose,  susceptible  of  defini- 
tion, as  the  Message  preposterously  reconmiends.  Iq 
providing  for  the  transportation  of  an  army,  oats  and  hay 
are  each  susceptible  of  a  definition  and  an  estimate,  and 
a  precise  sum  may  be  appropriated  for  each  separately ; 
yet  more  than  sufficient  of  one  article  may  be  obtained, 
and  not  enough  of  another.  If  the  appropriation  be  dia- 
tinct,  and  the  fund  may  not  be  diverted  from  one  of  these 
objects  to  another,  as  the  Message  implies,  the  horses  may 
starve,  the  movements  of  the  army  be  arrested,  even  its 
supplies  be  kept  back.  If  it  should  be  said,  this  may  be 
avoided  by  an  appropriation  for  forage,  by  blending  dif- 
ferent things,  this  would  be  an  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Message,  and  would  be  only  a  partial  cure 
for  the  mischiefs  incident  to  that  rigorous  principle.** 

^  Nothing  more,**  he  said,  **  can  safely  or  reasonably 
be  attempted,  than  to  distribute  the  public  expenses,  into 
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a  certain  number  of  convenient  sabdivirions  or  depart- 
ments ;  to  require  estimates  of  the  items  composing  each 
bead  of  expense ;  and,  after  due  examination,  to  adapt, 
the  appropriations  to  the  respective  aggregates,  applying 
a  specific  sum  to  the  amount  of  each  great  subdivision. 
This,  with  even  more  detail  than  could  be  well  executed, 
has  been  uniformly  done  under  the  past  administrations 
of  the  present  Government,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
its  proceedings.  More  will  be  found  impracticable,  and 
injurious,  especially  in  seasons  and  situations  when  the 
public  service  demands  activity  and  exertion.'' 

Ere  three  years  had  elapsed  Jefferson  wrote :  **  Con- 
gress, aware  that  too  minute  a  specification  has  its  evil  as 
well  as  a  too  general  one,  does  not  make  the  estimate  a 
part  of  their  law,  but  gives  a  sum  in  gross,  trusting  the 
Executors  for  that  year  and  that  sum  only,"  as  to  the 
foreign  intercourse.  ^So  in  other  departments,  as  of 
war  for  instance,  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  specifies 
all  the  items  of  clothing,  subsistence,  pay,  &c.,  of  the 
army,  and  Congress  throws  this  into  such  masses  as  they 
think  best  *  *  *  binding  up  the  Executive  only  by  the 
sum  of  the  object  generalized  to  a  certain  degree.  The 
minute  details  of  the  estimate  are  thus  dispensed  with,  m 
point  of  obligation ;  and  the  discretion  of  the  oflicer  is 
enlarged  to  the  limits  of  the  classification,  which  Congress 
thinks  it  best  for  the  public  interest  to  make.* 

As  to  the  other  passage  of  the  Message,  urging  an 
observance  of  the  rule  of  '<  disallowing  all  applications 
of  money  varying  from  the  appropriation  in  object  or 
transcending  it  in  amount,"  Hamilton's  opponents  were 
challenged  to  point  out  an  instance  in  which  it  had  been 
departed  from,  except  upon  the  impracticable  idea  of 

•  Jefbnon  to  Galla^    Jefll's  Woiks,  iv.  529,  ed.  1854. 
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minytely  separating  and  distinguishing  the  items,  which 
form  the  aggregate  of  some  general  head  of  expenditure* 
*'  Happily,^  he  observed,  **  it  is  not  material  that  the 
principle  of  distinct  appropriations  for  separate  objects 
sbpuld  be  carried  through  all  the  details.  The  essential . 
ends  of  it  are  answered,  if  it  be  strictly  pursued  in  the 
issumg  of  money  from  the  Treasury  ;  and  if  this  Depart- 
ment be  careful  that  the  principal  lines  of  discrimination 
are  not  transgressed."  He  asserted,  that  it  was  ^an 
excess  of  theory,  that,  in  no  case,  the  actual  money  of 
one  fund  should  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  another, 
though  each  may  be  sufficient  for  its  object,  and  there 
may  be  an  appropriation  for  each  object.  It  would  often 
disable  the  Government  with  a  full  treasury  from  fulfill- 
ing its  engagements,  would  require  a  triplication  of  the 
revenues,  and  would  lock  up  from  circulation  large  sums 
which  might  be  of  great  importance  to  the  activity  of 
trade  and  industry."  ^Such,"  he  exclaimed,  ''are  the 
endless  blessings  to  be  expected  from  the  notable  schemes 
of  a  philosophic  projector^  strict  to  a  fault,  when  relaxa- 
tion is  necessary ;  lax  to  a  vice  where  strictness  is  essen- 
tial." 

As  to  *^  bringing  hack  to  a  single  department  all  ac- 
countabilities for  money,  there  never,"  he  averred,  ^  had 
been  a  deviation  from  that  system.  The  Department  of 
the  Treasury  has  uniformly  preserved  a  vigilant  superin- 
tendance  over  all  accountabilities  for  public  money." 
Undue  restrictions  on  the  heads  of  the  other  departments 
would  injure  the  public  service  and  engender  strife  in  the 
Administration.  ^  On  one  side  stands  collusion,  on  the 
other  discord." 

"The  existing  plan  steered  a  middle  and  prudent 
course,  neither  fettering  too  much  the  heads  of  the  other 
departments  nor  relinquishing  too  far  the  requisite  con* 
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trol  of  the  Treasury.  Its  opposite  supposes  all  trust  may 
be  placed  in  One  Department,  none  in  the  others.  The 
extravagant  jealousy  of  the  overbearing  influence  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  heretofore  so  conspicuous,  has  of 
a  sudden  given  way  to  unlimited  confidence.  The  inten- 
tion seems  to  be  to  surround  the  brow  of  the  immaculate 
successor,  with  the  collected  rays  of  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive favor.  But  vain  will  be  the  attempt  to  add  lustre 
to  the  dim  luminary  of  a  benighted  Administration.** 
These  views  are  well  worthy  attention,  as  evincing  the 
large  considerations  which  governed  the  author  of  the 
Administrative  system  of  this  Country. 

Two  leading  objects  had  been  presented  in  the  Mes- 
sage :  the  abolition  of  the  internal  revenue  prominently, 
as  a  broad  appeal  to  public  favor ;  an  innovation  on  the 
judiciary  system  cautiously,  as  a  matter  requiring  man- 
agement. While  the  latter  subject  was  brought  before 
the  Senate,  the  House  was  engaged  with  the  former. 

Thus  the  proceedings  of  Congress  assumed  in  their 
outset  and  onset,  in  the  conduct  of  each  branch,  a  bel- 
ligerent character  toward  the  past  Administrations. 

A  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
showed  an  existing  balance  in  the  Treasury,  which,  with 
the  growing  resources  of  that  fund,  was  suflicient  to  re- 
imburse all  the  instalments  of  the  debt  which  the  system 
of  Hamilton,  established  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  required  should  be  paid  within  this  year.  The  Re- 
port of  Gallatin  stated,  that  ^  the  present  revenues  of  the 
Union  were  suflicient  to  defray  all  the  expenses,  civil  and 
military,  to  the  extent  authorized  by  existing  laws ;  to 
meet  all  the  engagements  of  the  United  States ;  and  to 
discharge,  within  eight  years,  thirty-two  millions  of  the 
principal,  and  within  fifteen  years  and  a  half  the  wholb 
of  the  Public  Debt." 
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A  more  ample  attestation  could  not  have  been  given 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  so  often  and  so  vehemently 
opposed.* 

Taking  this  view,  Gallatin  founded  his  calculations  on 
the  continuance  of  the  present  sources  of  revenue,  cau- 
tioned against  any  increase  of  expense  lest  it  should  ren- 
der an  increase  of  taxes  necessary  or  retard  the  payment 
of  the  debt ;  and  hinted  that  a  reduction  of  expenditure 
might  permit  a  reduction  of  the  present  taxes,  or  be  the 
means  of  accelerating  the  redemption  of  the  debt.  He 
obviously  shrank  from  so  bold  a  procedure  as  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  whole  internal  taxes,  producing  nearly  an 
annual  million.    But  Jefferson  had  decreed  it. 

Gallatin  was  not  of  a  temper  to  question  his  fixed 
purposes ;  and  at  a  later  period,  when  every  thing  indi- 
cated impending  hostilities,  and  when  it  was  his  first  duty 
to  recommend  secure  provisions  of  revenue,  he  presented 
to  this  nation  a  Report,  to  the  effect,  that,  even  were  the 
United  States  engaged  in  a  war  with  both  England  and 
France,  the  internal  revenue  could  be  dispensed  with ; 
and  the  Treasury  would  be  adequately  supplied  by  double 
duties  and  ample  loans — double  duties  on  a  crippled,  dis- 
tressed commerce  in  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in 
preference  to  taxes  on  luxuries  ;  loans,  without  the  means 
of  offering  to  the  lenders,  the  security  in  a  certain  reve- 

*  The  efibct  of  HamiltOD's  878tem,  mntikted  at  it  was  bj  ihe  repeal  of  tbe 
rapidly  growing  internal  rerenoes,  is  seen  in  Jefferson's  message  to  CongreM 
of  November,  1808.  Having  mentioned  tbe  resoorces  and  payments  then  faU^ 
ing  doe,  be  says:  '^Tbese  payments  witb  those  made  in  the  six  and  i^  half 
years  preceding  will  have  eztingnisbed  $88,580,000  of  tbe  principal  of  the 
ftmded  debt,  being  tbe  whole  which  conld  be  paid  or  purchased  within  the 
limits  of  the  law  and  of  onr  contracts ;  and  the  amount  thns  discharged  will 
have  liberated  the  reveniie  from  abont  two  millions  of  dollars  of  interest  and 
added  that  som  to  tbe  disposable  surplus.**  He  even  is  embarrassed  how  to 
employ  these  surpluses  I 
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nae>  indiBpeDsable  to  any  other  than  spendthrift  borrow- 
ing. War  camey  and  Gallatin  retreated  from  his  theories 
and  his  post  of  duty — from  scenes  of  gross  profusion  and 
fiscal  embarrassment — the  severest  comments  on  a  policy 
which  disregarded  the  injunctions  of  experience,  of  com* 
mon  sense  and  common  honesty.  On  reading  his  first 
financial  report,  Hamilton  remarked :  **  He  has  not  taken 
a  large  view  of  the  subject  ;^  but  his  subsequent  fiedlades 
he  would  not  anticipate. 

It  was,  however,  a  merit,  and  the  chief  merit  of  Gal* 
latin,  that,  late  in  life,  he  sought  to  give  a  conservative 
direction  to  public  opinion,  (bearing  full,  unhesitating  tes* 
timony  to  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  the  founder  of  Uie 
American  system  of  finance,)  and  thus  seeking  to  atone 
for  the  errors  of  which  the  truth  of  history  and  great  na- 
tional interests  have  compelled  the  exposure. 

The  repeal  of  the  Internal  taxes  having  been  decreed 
in  the  inner  councils  of  Jefierson,  to  prepare  the  House 
for  this  measure,  resolutions  were  offered  to  reduce  the 
Military  establishment  and  to  repeal  the  recent  Judiciary 
act,  as  means  of  reducing  the  expenditures* 

That  the  Executive  power  of  this  Republic  should  be 
under  the  absolute  rule  of  Virginia  did  not  satisfy  the 
Virginia  Trio.  Its  Legislature  must  also  admit  no  other 
rule,  acknowledge  no  other  influence.  The  ^'Old  Do* 
minion  "  must  be  felt  and  recognized  by  the  whole  Repub- 
lic, as  the  controlling  dominion.  While  Wilson  Gary 
Nicholas,  astute,  pliant,  thoroughly  partizan,  was  seen  the 
leader  in  the  Senate,  the  management  of  the  House  was 
confided  to  JoKn  Randolph  of  Roanoke — a  descendant  of 
Pocahontas,  and  a  cadet  of  a  family,  whose  branches  ex- 
tended from  the  tide  waters  of  that  State  far  into  the  in- 
terior, on  one  of  which  branches,  Jefferson,  a  miller's  son, 
was  proud,  in  right  of  his  wife,  to  hang  his  heraldic  shield. 
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To  this  Hotspur  of  the  South,  contentiooB,  eccentric  almoft 
to  insanity^  insolent,  overbearing,  pert,  vain-glorious,  wil- 
ful, keen  in  debate,  ready  in  retort,  of  sharpest  irony, 
tantalising,  without  knowledge,  without  experience,  or 
tact,  or  wisdom,  but  of  superior  abilities,  and  a  probity 
far  above  that  of  the  men  whose  ends  he  now  served,  but 
from  whom  he  soon  broke ;  with  those  abilities  ripened 
by  use — and  that  probity  only  blinded  by  the  vanity  which 
sought  distincticn  from  office,  he  finally  turned  against 
them,  and  though  unsuccessfully,  left  an  impression  by 
contrast,  not  to  be  effaced, — ^to  him  was  intrusted  by 
Jeflferson,  for  a  time  his  prompter  with  Gallatin  as  his 
guide,  an  assault  upon  leading  measures  of  the  defeated 
Federalists. 

In  his  Message  Jefferson  declared, — ^  that  in  consid* 
eration  of  the  tendency  to  multiply  offices  and  depend- 
encies, and  to  increase  expence  to  the  ultimate  term  of 
the  burthen  which  the  Citizens  can  bear,  it  behoves  us  to 
avail  ourselves  of  every  occasion  for  taking  off  the  sur- 
charge, that  it  may  never  be  seen  here,  that,  after  leaving 
to  labor  the  smallest  portion  of  its  earnings  on  which  it  can 
subsist.  Government  shall  itself  consume  the  residue  of 
what  it  was  instituted  to  guard."  By  the  leading  resolu- 
tions moved  by  Randolph,  three  great  party  objects  were 
to  be  accomplished,  for,  with  the  advent  of  Jefferson  to 
power,  the  Government  had  become  a  government,  not 
of  the  nation  and  for  the  nation,  but  of  party  and  for 
party.  It  appealed,  indeed,  constantly  to  the  people,  but 
to  that  portion  of  the  people  who  envy  and  hate  govern- 
ment, because  they  most  require  to  be  governed — to  the 
quickened  passions,  not  to  the  true  great  interests  of  the 
many.  The  three  objects  to  be  accomplished — were,  as 
Jefferson*  had  written,  "economy  pushed  to  the  utter- 

•  Jeffenon  t9  Kaoon— before  quoted.    Jeft  Works,  iv.  897.  May  14, 1801. 
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motL**  What  in  bis  view  and  in  the  view  of  OTer-bur- 
tbened  labor  more  popular  T — ^  A  chaste  reformation  of 
the  armyy**  whose  officers  selected  by  and  devoted  to 
Washington  and  to  bis  principles,  had  been  a  hated  bar- 
rier to  Democratic  ambition — the  displacement  of  the 
Judges  recently  appointed  by  Adams — a-  last  exertion  of 
expiring  power,  naturally  obnoxious  to  those  who  regard- 
ed the  power  of  government  as  little  else  than  that  of 
providing  and  dispensing  place,  and  saw  in  these  Judges 
a  body,  surely  earnest  in  the  support  of  laws  it  might  be 
convenient  to  violate — and  whose  tenure  of  office  recog- 
nized the  power  of  the  Constitution — a  power  mistakingly 
supposed  to  be  above  the  power  of  party* — Nor  was  the 
issue  these  resolutions  presented  without  every  promise 
of  advantage  to  its  presenters. — Would  the  Federalists, 
openly  accused  of  extravagant  improvidence,  dare  to  op- 
pose a  provident  economy  7  Would  they,  whose  object 
had  been  charged  to  be  the  elevation  of  the  Military'  above 
the  Civil  power,  dare  to  espouse  the  maintaining  of  '^a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace,"  which  Jefferson  had  so 
recently  declared  in  his  message,  he  the  constitutional 
Commander  of  that  army,  ''neither  needful  nor  safe**? 
Would  they,  without  all  the  certain  consequences  of  igno- 
minious defeat,  maintain  in  office — though  by  the  Consti- 
tution beyond  the  reach  of  the  Executive  or  the  Legisla- 
ture, "  midnight  Judges,"  lowering  over  tho  liberties  of 
the  people  ?  Such  were  the  hazards  to  be  incurred  by 
the  opposers  of  these  probing  resolutions. 

The  reductions  in  the  civil  and  military  establishments, 
disapproved  as  they  were  by  the  Federalists,  from  a  be- 
lief, that  they  were  mere  temporary  baits  for  popularity, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  true  interests  of  the  country, 
justified  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  Revenue.   They 
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were  willing  to  meet  the  Executive  in  the  proposed  pur« 
pose  of  relieving  the  laboring  classes;  and,  with  this  view. 
Bayard  urged  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt.  He  was 
followed  by  Rutledge  in  a  proposal  for  a  diminution  of 
the  duties  on  other  necessaries  of  life — ^brown  sugar, 
coffee,  and  bohea  tea.  These  bore  on  the  poorer  popula- 
tion. The  internal  duties  were  chiefly  taxes  on  luxuries — 
some  of  them  pernicious  luxuries.  The  Democratic  party 
nevertheless  refused  to  take  off  this  ^  surcharge  of  bur^ 
thens^  on  the  poor. 

To  meet  the  objection  of  the  expense  attending  the 
collection  of  the  Internal  Revenue,  it  was  proposed  to 
inquire  in  detail,  whether  some  reductions  of  that  expense 
might  not  be  made.  The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  referred  to.  No  other  reply  was  given  to 
the  proposal.  It  was  rejected  by  a  silent  vote  on  a  mo- 
tion for  the  previous  question,  soon  to  become  the  frequent 
instrument  of  legislative  tyranny. 

The  restoration  of  peace,  it  was  alleged,  had  affected 
the  value  of  labor ;  ought  not  war  duties  on  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  to  be  repealed,  if  the  real  object  was  the  relief 
of  industry  ?  The  tax  on  stills  had  been  denounced,  yet 
since  its  imposition,  distilleries  had  increased  to  the  enor- 
mous number  of  two  and  twenty- thousand,  and  the  reve- 
nue from  them  had  also  increased.  Was  this  an  oppres- 
sive tax  T  Was  it  favorable  to  morality  that  their  product 
should  be  increased  and  rendered  cheaper  T  that  the  sub- 
stitutes for  it,  the  aliments  of  temperance,  tea  and  coffee, 
should  be  burthened  T  Ought  the  charges  on  Commerce 
to  be  retained,  and  a  tax  on  pleasure  carriages,  the  luxury 
of  the  wealthy,  to  be  abolished  7  If  the  tax  on  stills  is 
odious — if  the  stamp  tax  is  inconvenient,  at  least  stop 
these.      Suffer   the    four   remaining    items  of  internal 
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revenue*  to  remaiDy  and  repeal  the  additional  duty  on 
salt. 

The  majority  of  the  House  insisted,  that  the  system 
of  internal  revenue  was  odious  to  the  people,  and  at  war 
with  the  genius  of  a  free  government — was  unequal  and 
expensive — that  the  Excise  was  injurious  to  the  emigrant, 
who  found  in  the  distillation  of  spirits,  a  demand  for  the 
grain  he  needed,  that  it  diminished  the  consumption,  and 
was  a  tax  on  the  article.  It  was  also  proposed,  before 
the  revenue  was  thus  reduced,  that  compensation  should 
be  made  to  the  sufferers  by  French  spoliations,  which 
France  had  refused,  and  who  were  not  provided  for  in  the 
recent  treaty.  This  proposal  was  rejected.  In  the  much 
opposed  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  indemnity  had  been 
obtained. 

After  long  delay,  the  bill  repealing  the  system  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  passed  by  a  vote  of  sixty-one  to  twenty- 
four.  It  also  passed  the  Senate,  and  became  a  law.  Thus 
by  party  influence,  acting  on  local  interests  and  stimulat- 
ing prejudices,  that  wise  policy  which  Hamilton  had  acted 
upon  of  charging  an  excise  on  manufactures  raised  to 
maturity  by  protection,  and  thus  returning  to  the  Treasury 
an  equivalent  for  the  burthens  such  protection  had  im- 
posed, was  wholly  departed  from;  and  the  important 
power  of  resorting  to  this  great  and  ultimately  indispen- 
sable national  resource,  was  almost  annulled.  All  the 
burthens  of  the  nation  have  since  been  charged  upon 
Commerce ;  and  the  National  credit  and  resources  and 
private  properly  have  been  jeoparded  by  the  fluctuating 
legislation  of  contending  interests,  espousing  opposite  theo- 
ries, made  to  become  mere  party  issues. 

*  Sales  at  anodon.  Lioenaei  to  retaOen;  Daties  on  refinod  nigan.  Tha 
Carnage  tax. 
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In  his  "^ Examination"  of  the  Message  Hamilton  made 
several  important  reflections  on  this  innovation.  Jeffer- 
son founded  this  measure  on  "a  reasonable  ground  of 
confidence  that  this  revenue  could  be  dispensed  with.** 
Hamilton  declared,  that  by  a  prudent  statesman, 

"  Nothing  less  than  e3^eriinent<U  certainty  ought  to  hayo  been  re- 
lied on."  There  was  no  pressure  of  circumstances  to  precipitate  it. 
The  revenue  from  imports  was  problematical.  It  might  be  neoessar7 
to  reduce  the  rates  in  order  to  a  beneficial  course  of  trade.—"  Is  it  not 
desirable,"  he  asked,  "  that  Government  should  have  it  in  its  power  to 
discharge  the  debt  faster  than  may  have  been  contemplated  1  The 
laws,  proyiding  for  its  extinguishment  within  a  given  time,  had  made 
an  auxiliary  provision,  by  declaring,  that  surpluses  should  become  part 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  abridging  that  term.  The 
auziliarj  was  thus  renounced,  and  the  proyident  care  of  the  laws  to 
accelerate  its  discharge  was  disappointed."  ^  The  tone  is  entirely 
ohanged.  Those  who  projected  and  established  the  present  system  of 
public  credit,  and  were  charged  with  a  design  to  perpetuate  the  debt, 
under  the  pretext  that  a  public  debt  was  a  public  blessing,  are  of  a 
sudden  djscoyered  to  haye  done  too  much  for  its  speedy  discharge,  and 
its  duration  is  to  be  prolonged  by  throwing  away  a  part  of  the  Fund 
destined  for  its  prompt  redemption."'  "  The  Message  had  condemned 
the  policy  of  taxing  industry  to  accumulate  treasure  for  wars  to  happen 
we  know  not  when,  and  which  might  not  happen  but  for  temptations 
offered  by  that  treasure.  The  statutes  had  provided,  by  the  appro- 
priation of  the  surpluses,  against  such  accumulation  of  treasure  until 
the  whole  debt  was  extinguished.  Thus,  either  there  was  an  ignorance 
of  financial  arrangements  or  a  deliberate  design  to  delude  the  people." 
**  Between  the  tvro,  let  the  worshippers  of  the  Idol  make  their  option." 

The  immediate  payment  of  the  debt,  he  admitted,  would  be  inju- 
rious, "  by  producing,  in  the  first  instance,  a  money  plethora,  inauspi- 
cious to  the  eneigies,  and  to  the  morality  and  industry  of  the  nation. 
The  quick  efflux  of  money  to  pay  that  part  in  the  hands  of  foreigners 
and  to  procure  abroad  the  means  of  gratifying  an  increased  extraya- 
gance,  would,  after  some  time,  substitute  a  too  great  vacuity  to  a  too 
great  fulness — thus  leaving  us  to  struggle  with  the  bad  habits. incident 
to  the  latter  state,  and  with  the  embarrassments  of  a  defectiye  circula- 
tioii.     These  considerations  are  applicable  in  a  less  d^ree  to  a  very 
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r^rfd  reptyment  bj  Iftrge  insttlmenta ;  but  these  were  erilB  aginiii 
which  precantionary  meisares  could  haye  been  adopted  when  expe- 
rience had  realised  the  danger.  Till  then,  it  was  the  highest  wisdom 
to  employ  the  f^ds  already  proTided  to  exonerate  the  nation  from 
debt,  and  to  enable  it  with  competent  resources  to  meet  future  contin- 
gencies which  may  threaten  its  safety.  But  were  there  not  other  ob- 
jects for  the  nse  of  any  surplus  funds— the  means  of  speedily  creating 
a  nayy — arsenals— foundries — dockyards—magasines.  To  some  the 
•opfdies  might  appear  to  be  ample— to  good  judges  there  was  hardly 
any  one  dass  of  supplies  that  did  not  reqnke  augmentation.  Dock- 
yards would  need  fortifications  to  protect  them,  the  cost  of  whidi 
would  call  fen*  an  ezpendituro  forbidding  the  supposition  of  a  superfluity 
ci  revenue."  ♦ 

**  The  improremcnt  of  the  communications  between  the  different 
parts  of  our  country  is  an  oliject,"  Hamilton  said,  "well  worthy  of  the 
national  purse,  and  which  would  abundantly  repay  to  lalior  the  por- 
tion of  its  earnings.  To  provide  roads  and  bridges  is  within  the  direct 
purview  of  the  Constitution.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  espedaUy 
in  the  western  territory,  in  which  tbe  Atlantic  States  are  equally  in- 
terested, aqueducts  and  canals  would  also  be  fit  sulgects  of  pecuniary 
aid  from  the  General  Government  Adepts  of  the  new  sdiool  will  ob- 
serve, *  Industiy  will  succeed  and  prosper  in  proportion  as  it  is  left  to 
the  exertions  of  individual  enterprise.'  As  a  general  rule,  this  favorite 
dogma  is  true,  but  as  an  exclusive  one  it  is  false,  and  leads  to  error  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs.  In  matters  of  industry  human  en- 
terprise ought  to  be  left  free,  in  the  main,  not  fettered  by  too  mudi 
regulation ;  but  practical  politicians  know,  that  it  may  be  benefidally 
stimulated  by  prudent  aids,  and  encouragements  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  This  is  proved  by  examples  too  tedious  to  be  dted ;  ex- 
amples which  will  be  neglected  only  by  indolent  and  temporiaog 
rulers,  who  love  to  loll^in  the  lap  of  epicurean  ease,  and  seem  to 
imagine  that  to  govern  well,  is  to  amuse  the  wondering  multitude  with 
sagacious  aphorisms  and  oracular  sayings."    '*  It  is  thus  manifest,  that, 

*  Jefferson  to  Eoedniko.  Jefibrson's  Worica,  iiL  490;  iv.  140.  7%u  he 
admita.  He  says,  though  it  was  his  party  which  opposed  Hm  creation  of  na- 
tional defences,  '*  when  he  was  called  to  the  Govermnent  not  a  single  seaport 
town  was  in  a  condition  to  repel  a  levy  of  contribntioa  by  a  timgU  pnvoUer  os 
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Independent  of  the  extingtuBhrnent  of  the  dehty  the  reyenuet  propoeed 
to  be  yielded  up  would  find  ample  and  Teiy  useful  employment  for  a 
Tariety  of  public  purpoeea.  Haying  surmounted  the  diflSculties,  which, 
from  the  opinions  and  habita  of  our  citizens,  obstruct  in  this,  more 
than  in  any  other  country,  eyeiy  new  proTision  of  income,  without 
a  oobrable  pretence  of  a  grievous  or  undue  pressure,  how  foolish  to 
resign  the  boon,  perhaps  in  a  short  time  to  be  compelled  again  to  re- 
sort to  it— to  hasard  a  repetition  of  obstacles  which  gave  birth  to  one 
insurrection,  and  may  give  birth  to  another ! "  *^  The  internal  revenue 
ought  to  be  carefully  preserved,  as  not  exposed  to  the  casualties  in- 
cident to  foreign  intercourse— as  reaching  to  descriptions  of  persons 
who  are  not  proportionably  affected  by  the  Impost,  snd  as  thus  tend- 
ing  to  distribute  the  public  burthens  more  equally."  "  It  ought  to  be 
preserved,  because,  if  revenue  can  really  be  spared,  it  is  best  to  do  it  m 
audi  a  manner  as  will  conduce  to  the  relief  or  advancement  of  our 
navigation  and  commerce.  Rather  let  the  tonnage  duty  on  American 
vessels  be  abolished,  and  the  duties  be  lessened  on  particular  artidea 
inconveniently  charged.  Let  not  the  merchant  be  provoked  to  attempt 
to  evade  the  duties  by  the  sentiment,  that  his  capital  alone  is  to  be 
dogged,  and  incumbered  by  the  demands  of  the  Treasury."  ^The 
menacing  dangers  from  the  Barbary  States  furnish  a  condusive  reason 
against  parting  with  any  portion  of  our  income." 

*^  But  it  is  time  to  put  the  proposal  to  a  severer  test— that  of  rig^t 
Can  the  propaed  abolition  take  effect  without  trnpairing  the  public 
/aithf^  ^  The  Impost  and  the  excise  on  distilled  spirits  have^  from  the 
commencement  of  the  financial  system,  been  repeatedly  and  positively 
pledged  as  a  jomt  fund  for  the  security  of  the  public  creditor,  co-exten- 
sive in  duration  with  the  existence  of  any  portion  of  the  debt,  with  the 
single  reserve,  that  the  Government  shall  be  at  liberty  to  substitute 
other  fhnds  of  equal  amount.  It  is  to  be  inferred,  that,  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  a  deficient  in  otie,  the  other  was  intended  to  serve  as 
an  auxiliary ;  and  that  the  eodperation  of  the  two  should  effectually 
guard  the  creditor  against  the  fluctuations  and  casualties  to  which 
either  singly  might  be  exposed.  The  right  to  exchange  cither  for  an 
adequate  substitute  does  not  imply  the  right  to  exchange  the  one  for 
the  other.  In  the  first  case,  there  vrould  be  two  fundi  aggregately  of 
the  same  force  or  yalue— in  the  last,  only  one.  From  being  double  the 
security  would  become  single. 

**  If  one  of  the  two  funds  should  have  acquired  a  stable  increase 
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•qoal  to  the  pnrpoee  of  tbe  pUdga,  it  may  be  argoed  the  other  cm  be 
dispensed  with,  but  neither  the  pori^  of  the  public  faith,  nor  the  safety 
of  the  oreditor  will  endure  that  this  should  be  on  *  a  reasonable  sroond 
of  oonfldenoe ' — but  upon  an  ascertained  result 

<<The  Excise  act  prorided,  after  a  pennanent  appropriatkm  of  its 
proceeds  to  the  debt,  that  the  surplus  ihaU  be  applied  to  its  redoction, 
unless  required  for  public  exigencies,  and  it  is  so  appropriated  hj 
tpKOMi  'Acts  of  Congress.'  So  as  to  the  other  surpluses^  at  the  session 
succeeding  any  year  of  their  accrumg,  they  may  be  spedally  ^ipropri- 
ated  or  reserred  by  law  to  other  purposes.  If  this  be  not  done,  they 
go  of  course  to  the  Sinking  Fund." 

^Ii;"  Hamilton  obserred,  ^'unhappily  this  proposal  shall  receive 
the  sanction  of  Congress,  there  will  remain  nothing,  in  principle,  of  our 
qrstem  of  public  credit  But  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  de* 
lirium  of  party  spirit  will  not  so  fkt  transport  the  legislatiTe  r^resent- 
ativQs  of  the  nation  as  to  induce  them  to  put  their  seal  to  a  measure  ss 
motiveless,  as  precipitate — as  impolitic— as  fiuthless — as  could  have 
been  dictated  even  by  a  deliberate  hostility  to  the  yital  prindfto  of  our 
national  credit" 

"What  are  we  to  think  of  the  ostentatious  assurance  in  the  Inau- 
gural speech  as  to  the  preservation  of  pubuo  rirm^  Is  it  possible^ 
it  could  have  been  intended  to  conceal  the  insidious  design  of  aiming  a 
deadly  blow  at  a  system  whkh  was  opposed  m  its  origin,  and  has  been 
calumniated  in  erery  stage  of  its  progress  ? 

^  Alas,  how  deplorable  will  it  be,  should  it  ever  become  proverbial, 
that  a  President  of  the  United  States,  like  the  weird  sisters  in  Macbetb, 
^ leep$  hi$ promm  to  the  ear^  lut  hredki  it  to  the  mm?^ 

The  effects  of  this  innovation  may  be  traced  in  the 
accumulated  burthens,  wide  spread  embarrassments,  en- 
feebled credit  and  gross  extortions  under  which  the  na- . 
tion  labored  during  the  succeeding  President,  who  was  at 
last  compelled  to  recommend  a  renewal  of  the  internal 
revenue  in  aid  of  existing  sources,*  and  each  day  of  its 
history  adds  a  reproving  commentary. 

Another  suggestion  of  the  Message  was  to  abolish  all 

•  Maaison's  Message,  Siay  25,  1818. 
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restrictions  on  naturalization  arising  from  previous  resi- 
dence. 

The  ^Examination"  quoted  Jefferson's  early  opinions 
against  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  citizenship  on  any 
terms,  as, 

^  Bringing  with  them  principles  hostile  to  republican  goyemments, 
or,  if  these  were  thrown  off,  others  of  unbounded  licentiousness'' — ^that 
with  such  an  ezdusion  our  GoTemment  could  be,  ^  more  homogeneous, 
more  peaceable^  more  durable." 

''It  is  oertam,"  Hamilton  remarked,  "had  the  late  election"  (of 
Fk*esident)  *'  been  decided  entirely  by  natke  citizens,  had  foreign  aux- 
iliaries been  rejected  on  both  sides,  the  man  who  ostentatiously  Taunts, 
that  the  door$  of  puhlie  honor  and  confidence  have  heen  burst  open  to 
him  would  not  now  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  American  nation." 

'^  The  impolicy,"  he  observed,  *^  of  admittmg  foreigners  to  an  imme* 
diate  and  unreserred  partkapation  in  the  right  of  suffrage  or  In  the 
soTereignty  of  a  Republic,  is  as  much  a  receired  axiom  as  any  thing  in 
the  science  of  politics,  and  is  yerified  by  the  experience  of  all  ages. 
Hardly  any  thing  contributed  more  to  the  downfall  of  Rome  than  her 
precipitate  communication  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy  at  large.  How  terribly  was  Syracuse  scoui^  by  per- 
petual seditions,  when,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrants^  a  great  num- 
ber of  foreigners  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship ! " 

^  Who  wields  the  sceptre  of  France,  and  has  erected  a  despotism  on 
the  ruins  of  her  former  government  ?  A  foreigner.  Who  rules  the 
councils  of  our  own  ill-fated,  unhappy  country  7  And  who  stimulatea 
persecution  on  the  heads  of  its  citizens  for  daring  to  exercise  the  right 
of  suffitige  7    A  roREioKER ! "  * 

These  observations  were  followed  by  a  view  of  the 
influence  upon  the  national  sentiment,  and  upon  the  uni- 
formity of  its  principles  and  habits  produced  by  natural- 
ized citizens.  In  the  infancy  of  the  country,  he  thought 
it  was  politic  to  give  facility  to  naturalization,  but  the 
natural  progress  of  population  he  deemed  at  that  time 

•  Meanbg— Gallatb. 
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fufficieDtly  rapid  for  ftrengtb,  security  and  setdement 
He  viewed  the  existing  law  as  a  temporary  measure  de- 
manding revision. 

As  a  safe  expedient  be  proposed,  as  has  previously 
been  stated,  that  the  right  of  naturalization  ^  should  be 
communicated  in  parts,  but  to  admit  foreigners  as  citizens 
the  moment  they  put  foot  into  our  country/'  he  said, 
^  would  be  nothing  less  than  to  admit  the  Grecian  horse 
into  the  citadel  of  our  liberty  and  sovereignty.^ 

After  frequent  discussion,  a  law  was  passed  reducing 
the  term  of  previous  residence  from  fourteen  to  five 
years. 

Preparatory  to  the  repeal  of  the  internal  taxes,  a 
resolution  had  been  introduced  for  the  reduction  of  the 
army.  Previous  to  the  expectation  of  la  war  with  France, 
the  actual  military  force  of  the  United  States  did  not  ex- 
ceed three  thousand  men.  It  now  amounted  to  four  thou- 
sand, a  number  not  more  than  sufficient  as  the  basis  of  a 
larger  organization,  should,  it  be  required,  which  was  ren* 
dered  probable  by  the  uncertainty  that  hung  over  the  desti- 
nies of  Louisiana.  Yet  there  were  those  even  among  the 
Federalists,  those  who  thought  the  sacrifices  to  popularity 
could  not  bo  too  many,  too  frequent,  nor  too  great ;  and 
on  the  vote  for  the  reduction  of  the  Army,  only  twelve 
names  appeared  in  the  negative. 

Soon  after,  Giles  proposed  to  repeal  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Mint.  A  resolution  was  also  offered  to  abolish 
the  Navy  department.  After  much  debate,  in  which  this 
revolutionizing  spirit  was  deprecated,  and  a  call  for  in- 
formation asked  and  refused,  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Mint 
passed  the  House.  It  was  rejected  by  the  Senate ;  and 
successive  acts  were  subsequently  passed  during  this  Ad- 
ministration to  prolong  its  existence. 

The  resolution  to  abolish  the  department  of  the  Navy 
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was  laid  on  the  table.  A  great  part  of  the  session  having 
elapsed,  a  leading  Federalist,  with  a  view  to  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  its  mover,*  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  resolution.  The  violent  and  frequent  declamations 
poured  forth  by  Giles  against  this  arm  of  the  nation — hb 
prophetic  menaces  of  its  dangers,  his  assertion  that  it  wat 
^inimical"  to  the  liberties  of  the  country— that  naval 
power  could  never  subsist  in  any  nation  without  despot- 
bm,  will  be  recollected.  He  nevertheless  now  strenuously 
opposed  the  consideration  of  this  resolution ;  declared 
that  ^  with  respect  to  the  Navy  he  W4ib  friendly  to  it  as  it 
now  stood,  or  to  an  augmentation  of  it  to  meet  any  par- 
ticular emergency.^  But  his  opposition  to  the  action 
upon  this  resolution  was  inefiectual.  The  House  deter- 
mined to  take  it  up,  and  then  its  mover  wtfhdrew  it !  I 

But,  if  fear  of  public  opinion  deterred  any  open  at- 
tack upon  this  arm  of  the  service,  which  had  fought  itself 
and  was  now  fighting  itself  into  the  strongest  public  favor^ 
a  less  palpable  mode  of  reducing  the  Navy  was  resorted 
to,  which  appealed  to  the  growing  passion  for  economy 
and  satisfied  the  jealousy  cherished  among  the  interior 
rural  population  (the  strong  ground  of  Democracy)  against 
the  Atlantic  States.  The  navy  numbered  only  thirteen 
vessels,  as  reduced  by  an  act  of  the  previous  Congress ; 
but,  for  the  construction  of  six  seventy-four-gun  ships 
recommended  by  Hamilton,  lai^e  masses  of  timber  had 
been  provided.  It  only  required  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion to  complete  these  vessels.  This  Virginia  resolved  to 
frustrate.  The  paltry  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  only  granted.  The  construction  of 
the  line-of-battle  ships  was  abandoned ;  and  the  timber, 
gathered  at  a  large  expense,  was  much  of  it  wasted.    Tho 

*  Leib  oi  Penn^hmms,  a  ^woial  fkrorite  of  Jeflbnoo. 
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daring  and  wanton  assaults  soon  after  made  by  Great 
Britain  on  this  nation's  honor  and  pride  was  the  frequent 
commentary  on  this  improvident  parsimony.  Jefferson 
saw  in  it  the  acme  of  his  distempered  wishes.  *^  We  keep 
in  service,^  he  wrote  to  Kosciusko,  asking  employment 
for  some  Polish  officers,  *^  no  more  than  men  enough  to 
garrison  the  small  posts  dispersed  at  great  distances  on 
our  frontiers,  which  garrisons  will  generally  consist  of  a 
captain's  company  only,  and  in  no  case  of  more  than  two 
or  three ;  in  not  one,  of  a  sufficient  number  to  require  a 
field  officer ;  and  no  circumstances  whatever  can  bring 
these  garrisons  together,  because  it  would  be  an  abandon- 
ment of  their  forts.  The  session  of  the  first  Congress 
convened  since  Republicanism  has  recovered  its  ascend- 
ency,**  he  triumphantly  adds,  ^  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
They  will  pretty  completely  fulfil  all  the  desires  of  the 
people.  They  have  reduced  the  Army  and  Navy  to  what 
is  barely  necessary.  They  are  disarming  Executive  pa- 
tronage and  preponderance  by  putting  down  ope-half  the 
offices  of  the  United  States,  which  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary. These  economies  have  enabled  them  to  suppress 
all  the  internal  taxes,  and  still  to  make  such  provision  for 
the  payment  of  their  public  debt,  as  to  discharge  that  in 
eighteen  years.**  So  careless  was  he  of  truth.  "  They 
have  lopped  off  a  parasytic  limb,  planted  by  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  judiciary  body  (or  party  purposes!^  also  un- 
true. "They  are  opening  the  doors  of  hospitality  to  the 
fugitives  from  the  oppressions  of  other  countries,  and  we 
have  suppressed  all  those  public  forms  and  ceremonies 
which  tended  to  familiarize  the  public  eye  to  the  harbin- 
gers of  another  form  of  government."  "  I  add,"  he  closes, 
**  no  signature,  because  unnecessary  for  you." 

The  act  granting  relief  in  cases  of  Bankruptcy  had 
been  passed  in  despite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
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Democratic  party*  In  the  course  of  its  being  discussed, 
its  provisions  were  vehemently  decried,  and  many  ap* 
peals  were  made  to  popular  prejudices.  It  was  now 
sought  to  gratify  those  prejudices  by  a  repeal  of  this  act 
The  repeal  was  deferred,  but  a  procedure  of  a  marked 
character  occurred.  By  the  existing  law  the  commission* 
ers  of  bankruptcy,  constituting  a  numerous  body,  were 
appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  from  which  the 
commissions  issued.  The  selection  was  confided  to  the 
tribunal  having  supervision  of  the  proceedings.  The 
clause  conferring  this  power  was  now  repealed,  and  the 
exclusive  nomination  of  these  officers  was  vested  in  the 
President !  Men  of  unblemished  character  and  superior 
fitness  were  immediately  removed  to  bestow  offices  on 
persons,  of  many  of  whom  the  incompetency  was  notori- 
ous. The  patronage  would  seem  to  have  been  transferred 
to  the  President  with  a  view  solely  to  gratify  political 
adherents. 

It  was  the  promise  of  Jefferson's  partisans,  that  they 
would  expose  corruption*  and  establish  reforms.  For 
their  detection  and  exposure  he  was  looking  most  anx- 
iously. ^^  I  take  it  for  granted,*'  he  wrote  Madison,  three 
days  before  his  inauguration,  *^  one  of  the  first  steps  of 
the  Administration  will  be  to  institute  returns,  particu- 
larly in  the  Navy  and  War  departments,  of  the  precise 
state  in  which  every  circumstance  involved  in  them 
comes  into  the  new  hands.  This  will  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  enabling  the  public  to  do  justice  to  the  authors 
of  past  errors  and  abuses,  and  the  authors  of  future  re- 
forms."   Though  vested  with  a  full  power  of  inquiry  and 

*  Monroe  to  Jefferson,  1801,  chw^ges  '*  oormption  Sn  evtrj  department  of 
the  GoTermnent;"  urges  investigation,  and  caDs  the  Federalists  **a  torjf 
Jaetum,* 
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aided  by  subordinates  eager  to  attract  faTor  by  their 
aealy  not  a  single  delinquency  was  ascertained*  Dis- 
appointed  in  the  search  of  what  did  not  exist,  the  investi- 
gation ended  in  suggestions  of  change,  which  were  fbund 
lo  be  impracticable ;  and  in  a  reproof  of  expenditures 
^  from  appropriations  designed  by  law  for  other  objects," 

The  instance  to  which  this  reproof  referred  was  in  the 
Department  of  Colonel  Pickering.  The  eagerness  to  fix 
the  public  odium  upon  this  estimable  public  servant,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  means  of  inculpation  resorted  to. 
In  the  absence  of  all  grounds  of  suspicion,  the  Department 
of  State  was  entered  clandestinely  at  night,  and  partial 
copies*  of  documents  were  surreptitiously  obtained. 

But  it  was  in  vain  sought  to  impeach  his  integrity. 
The  report  of  the  investigating  committee,  to  whom  Gal- 
latin gave  his  aid,  though  insidiously  drawn,  established 
the  fact,  that  by  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  for  which 
he  was  arraigned,  he  made  a  large  gain  to  the  Treasury. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  acts  for  which  he  was 
impugned  were  sanctioned  by  Congress.t 

*  A  meeting  of  seyeral  leading  Democrats  was  held  at  Fhiladelplua,  wait- 
ing the  resolt  In  the  mean  time  a  clerk  in  the  State  department  entered  it  at 
night  and  took  extracts  from  the  doomnents  clandestinelj.  Selections  of  sodi 
as  would  giye  false  impressions  were  published.  Two  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  this  prooedare  were  provided  far  hy  Jefferson  within  the  United  States— a 
third  received  a  Consulate. 

f  This  report  purported  to  state  aU  the  de&lcatioiis  which  had  occurred. 
Its  language  as  to  Edmund  Randolph  was,  "A  suit  not  yet  decided  against 
Mr.  Randolph,  formerly  Secretary  of  State,  for  a  balance  unaccounted  by  him.* 
It  omitted  to  state,\that  this  was  a  balance  of  $51,000  adjusted  in  the  year  1797. 
Two  letters  from  Gallatin,  showing  the  real  nature  of  the  delinquency,  and 
referred  to  in  the  report,  were  both  suppressed.  Of  this  public  document,  which 
imputed  to  CoL  Pickering  a  misa{^lication  of  the  public  monies,  two  different 
inpreamont  were  printed,  one  faXi,  the  other  garbled.  The  mutUaied  one,  it  was 
publicly  charged,  was  circulated  under  the  frank  of  Madison,  A  fuU  and  con- 
dnsive  reply  to  the  charges  against  the  members  of  the  late  cabinet  was  soon 
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Stodderty  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  also  an 
object  of  calumny*  The  misapplication  of  money,  imputed 
to  him,  was,  that  he  had  purchased  Navy  Yards  without 
authority,  when  he  ought  to  have  hired  them.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  Committee  had  determined  to  Report,* 
they  wrote  to  him  demanding  by  what  authority  these 
purchases  were  made. 

His  prompt  reply  of  the  same  evening  was  unexpect- 
ed. It  gave  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  conduct, 
showing  that  the  expenses,  unavoidably  incurred  under 
the  system  of  hiring  Navy  Yards  and  for  improvements 
useless  to  the  public  after  the  construction  had  been  com- 
pleted,  exceeded  the  sum  paid  for  the  purchase  of  eligible 
sites,  thus  permanently  secured  to  the  public.  It  was  in 
vain  urged,  that  this  reply  be  appended  to  the  Report — 
This  would  defeat  the  object  of  the  majority,  and  was  re- 
fused. The  procedure  of  Stoddert  was  nevertheless  sub- 
sequently approved  by  a  further  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress, expressly  for  completing  these  yardb. 

Under  the  charge  of  an  undue  multiplication  of  Offices 
and  Officers,  Jefferson  had  referred  to  the  appointment 
of  agents  for  the  supply  of  the  Navy.  These  appoint- 
ments were  made,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  with 

after  made  in  an  able  adcliefla  bjr  Oliver  Wolcott  to  the  people  of  ihe  United 

*  Gilea^  the  chief  actor  as  to  this  Report,  pnrsned  the  same  line  of  conduct 
previoQslj  adopted  towards  Hamilton.  On  the  14<A  December^  1801,  thb  com- 
mittee was  appointed.  They  asked  Gallatin^s  explanations  on  the  2laJaMiaff 
foDowiog.  His  reply  bore  date  the  2d  of  March,  The  Report  was  deferred 
miti]  the  29(&  of  Ayril^  fwr  dag$  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  seesSon. 
Though  it  did  not  Tonture  a  direct  chaige  of  money  unaccounted  for,  jet  in 
the  same  ^irit  which  had  governed  in  the  attack  upon  Hamilton's  official  con- 
duct, enough  was  said  to  excite  suspicions  and  raise  expectations  of  further 
exposures,  which  were  not  attempted. 
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France,  in  order  to  accelerate  naval  preparations  at  as 
many  points,  as  could  be  advantageously  occupied !  It 
was  alleged,  that  when  an  accommodation  was  effected, 
these  officers  should  have  been  discontinued.  Yet  in  sev- 
eral  early  instances  of  removal,  it  was  only  done  to  sub- 
stitute members  of  bis  own  sect. 

The  Message  also  stated  that  ^the  inspectors  of  the 
internal  revenue,  who  were  found  to  obstruct  the  account- 
ability of  the  institution,  have  been  discontinued.**  In 
the  statement  previously  made  of  this  ''  institution,"  it  has 
been  seen  that  the  revenues  of  no  other  Government  were 
perhaps  ever  collected  under  a  more  simple  organization, 
or  through  a  smaller  number  of  channels.  The  motives 
to  the  appointment  of  Inspectors  are  mentioned  by  Ham- 
ilton— **  That  in  the  States  where  great  opposition  was 
expected  and  actually  experienced,  it  was  useful  to  have 
the  exertions  of  men  of  weight  and  character  to  reconcile 
discontent,  and  to  arrange  and  give  energy  to  the  collec- 
tion.*'— "  Whether  the  discontinuance  of  them  was  wise, 
was  problematical.  But  if  so,  it  did  not  prove  that  in  the 
original  establishment  they  had  not  been  useful."  Hamil- 
ton viewed  the  inculpation  of  the  past  Administration  on 
this  ground  as  **  intended  to  set  off  to  the  best  advantage 
the  petty  services  of  petty  talents.** 

A  debate  also  arose  upon  a  bill  respecting  salaries, 
which  gave  the  Federalists  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
the  inconsistency  of  the  leading  Democrats.  Giles  espe- 
cially derided  the  idea  that  there  was  any  cause  to  dread 
the  expense  of  the  Civil  list,  and  that  a  reduction  of  sala- 
ries could  have  little  effect  on  the  National  expenditures, 
^-expenditures  and  supplies  he  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
•*  wheel  of  fortune.** 

A  proposal  was  also  made  at  this  time  to  reduce  the 
pay  of  the  members  of  Congress.    The  idea  of  such  a 
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personal  sacrifice  could  not  have  been  entertained  for  a 
moment  by  zealous  patriots,  flushed  with  recent  triumph. 
It  was  not  pursued.  The  reductions  in  the  public  expend- 
iture,  small  as  they  were,  would,  it  was  hoped,  secure  the 
dominance  of  the  Democratic  party ;  but  the  Fiscal  ar^ 
rangements  had  been  such  a  frequent  theme  of  clamor, 
that  the  President  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  some 
innovations.  Soon  after  his  election,  Jefierson  wrote  to 
Gallatin,  urging  such  **  honest  and  judicious  reformations, 
as  they  might  be  able,  to  bring  things  back  to  that  simple 
and  intelligible  system  on  which  they  should  have  been 
organized  at  first ;''  and  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  Ofli- 
cers  of  the  Treasury,  to  a  Keeper  of  the  Money,  a  Keeper 
of  Accounts  and  the  Head  of  the  Department.  The  lat- 
ter of  these  suggestions  was  not  heeded,  Gallatin  remark- 
ing that  **  the  Treasury  was  the  only  Department  of  the 
Government  which  was  perfectly  organized.'' 

The  other  contemplated  '^reformations''  were  not  pro- 
posed by  the  President  until  after  Gallatin's  appointment 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Late  in  the  Session, 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  John  Randolph,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  His 
reply,  though  a  labored  efibrt  to  censure  the  fiscal  ar- 
rangements subsequent  to  that  period,  contained  a  distinct 
approval  of  the  plan  of  seventeen  hundred  ninety-five, 
submitted  to  Congress  by  Hamilton  a  short  time  previous 
to  his  retirement  from  Ofiice,  which  Gallatin  lamented 
was  not  carried  out  in  all  its  parts.* 

•  «  Nothing  more,'*  GaDadn  remarked,  *'  feems  neceataiy  for  those  leyenJ 
olgects  than  to  make  for  the  debts  intended  to  be  discharged,  ag  adequate  a  pr^- 
piston  as  is  made  hy  the  Act  of  M  March,  1795,  for  the  payment  of  the  ei^t 
per  cent  annuity  on  the  six  per  cent  and  deferred  stocks,  by  vesting  in  the  oom- 
missioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  in  addition  to  the  other  fonds  ak-eady  vested 
in  them,  soch  annnal  som  out  of  the  duties  on  tonnage  and  merchandise  as 
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Availing  himself  of  the  resources  which  HamHton's 
systeni  bad  placed  at  his  coromandy  Gallatin  renewed  a 
proposition  previously  made  by  him  to  apply  the  annual 
surplus  of  Seven  Millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  the  payment  of  the  debt,  with  a  modification,  however, 
that,  if  certain  estimates  should  prove  erroneous,  then  this 
sum  should  ma  be  applied  solely  to  the  redemption  of  the 
debt,  but  also  to  the  discharge  of  some  eventual  demands. 
He  also  asked  authority  to  postpone  the  payment  of  part 
of  the  Dutch  debt  by  reloans^  and  to  employ  a  special 
agent  in  Holland  for  that  purpose.  This  was  followed  by 
the  suggestion  of  advantage  to  the  public,  should  author- 
ity be  given  to  employ  a  Bank,  as  an  agent  for  the  pur- 
chase of  remittances. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
was  broad  enough.  After  stating  the  importance  of 
"  liberating  the  revenues  of  the  Union  from  their  present 
heavy  incumbrances,  that  no  effectual  provision  for  the 
final  Redemption  of  the  whole  present  debt  existed,  that 
to  tho  measures  already  adopted,  their  complexity  formed 
an  objection  inferior  only  to  their  insufficiency,"  it  pro- 
posed **  the  simple  plan  of  appropriating  permanently  so 
much  of  the  annual  revenue  as  may  be  requisite  to  dis* 
charge  the  debt — a  sum  not  exceeding  the  probable  ex- 
cess of  the  annual  receipts  beyond  the  current  expendi- 
tures." Thus  was  to  be  accomplished  Jefferson's  great 
reform  by  a  contingent  application  of  the  annual  surplus 
revenue,  which  the  genius  of  a  former  Statesman  had 
suggested  and  an  enlightened  Congress  had  provided,  to 
the  annual  payments  of  debts !    With  this  view,  a  bill 

will  be  equal  to  the  propoeed  redemption.  This  proTision  will  be  determinste 
in  its  amount — simple  in  its  execution — certain  in  its  effect.  It  will  neither 
alter  nor  derange  a  mgU  exittmg  appropriation  or  payment  in  relation  to  the 
Sinking  Fund.* 
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vfas  reported  under  the  deceptive  title  o^  ''an  act  for  the 
Redemption  of  the  wholb  public  debt."  This  act, 
loosely  drawn,  loosely  construed,  and  loosely  executed, 
did  not  provide  for  the  objects  it  professed  to  accomplish, 
but  was  in  fact,  an  act  for  the  continuance  of  the  debt* 
Instead  of  pursuing  the  former  system,  (only  to  be  devii- 
ated  from  by  considerations  of  the  highest  necessity,)  that 
of  redeeming  the  debt  as  it  fell  ^due^  and  increasing  the 
Sinking  Fund,  it  proposed  to  redeem  a  considerable  part 
of  that  debt  by  borrowing  money  at  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest than  the  debt  then  bore.  It  was  objected,  that  this 
bill  authorized  the  deferring  of  the  payment  of  each  in- 
stalment successively  as  it  became  due,  for  Six  years,  and 
a  premium  of  five  per  cent,  for  renewing  this  loan — thus 
continuing  the  debt  and  increasing  its  amount.  Why,*  it 
was  asked,  do  you  not  apply  the  admitted  surplus  to  the 
payment  of  the  Dutch  debt  7  These  objections  were  lit- 
tle heeded.  The  bill  passed  the  House  without  any  of 
the  proposed  cheeky.  The  reloaning  was  authorized,  and 
a  power,  granted  contingently  by  a  former  act,  was  in^ 
sidiously  revived.  The  object  of  this  measure  was  obvi 
ous.  The  Government  would  thus  avoid  the  necessity 
of  paying  any  part  of  the  debt  during  the  present  term 
of  this  Administration, — the  efiect  of  the  abolition  of  the 
internal  revenue  would  not  be  immediately  seen — new 
taxes  would  be  avoided. 

The  former  laws  established  funds  to  meet  every  part 
of  the  debt,  as  it  fell  due ;  only  authorizing  reloans  of 
parts,  when,  from  unforeseen  causes,  the  revenue  should 
be  insufficient  to  meet  the  object ;  and  directed  that  every 
surplus  should  be  faithfully  applied  to  buy  the  debt  at  the 
best  price.  The  late  Law  embarrassed  these  provisions 
by  authorizing  reloans  at  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  created  new  and  unsafe  agencies.     Yet  the 
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people  were  told,  that  this  bill  developed  another  great 
feature  of  the  Republican  system — **  that  the  Redemptioii 
of  the  WHOLE  DEBT  was  provided  for. — ^The  Democrats, 
when  out  of  power,  declared  their  indisposition  to  every 
unnecessary  or  wanton  increase  of  the  Debt,  accompa- 
nied by  a  solemn  desire,  by  measures  the  most  effectual, 
to  diminish  and  ultimately  to  extinguish  it. — ^These  were 
their  prof  essions.  The  public  now  are  possessed  of  their 
acts ;  and  the  most  perfect  harmony  is  found  to  exist  be- 
tween them."  *  This  the  People  were  told,  and  they 
believed  it. 

In  addition  to  the  other  inducements  thus  to  evade 
promise  and  to  palter  with  public  expectation,  there  was 
one,  which,  if  it  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  influ- 
ence, was  indeed  of  an  extraordinary  character.  A  loan 
from  the  United  States,  it  has  been  seen,  had  been  at  a 
former  period  much  desired  by  the  Government  of  France. 
It  has  also  appeared,  that  Monroe,  at  the  very  moment 
that  reparation  for  the  violations  of  our  neutral  rights  was 
withheld  by  it,  entering  warmly  into  the  views  of  that 
Government,  urged  the  grant  of  a  loan.  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  willingness  of  Jefferson  to  lend 
himself  at  a  much  earlier  period  to  an  unworthy  project 
for  the  aid  of  the  French  finances,  encouraged  the  expec- 
tation, now  that  her  devoted  partisans  were  in  power, 
that  a  Loan  would  not  be  refused  to  France. 

To  feel  the  pulse  of  the  people,  the  '^Aurora'*  stated, 
that  **  there  would  be  nothing  improper  or  impolitic  in  a 
loan,  if  there  was  a  capacity  to  render  such  service,  but 
for  the  derangements  of  Commerce  and  the  necessity  of 

*  On  the  11th  Febmaiy,  1807,  Jel6Bnon*8  aeoond  term,  an  act  was  paned 
anthoridng  the  six  per  cents  and  deferred  three  per  cents  to  be  discharged  by 
a  new  stock  ndeemaUe  at  the  pieature  of  the  GoTemment. 
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the  Governme^nt  to  relieve  the  people  from  the  burdens  of 
a  profligate  policy."  "  If,"  it  added,  **  the  French  Agent 
should  indeed  ofier  terms  for  the  discharge  of  our  debts 
to  the  Batavian  Republic,  and  take  the  instalments  in 
provisions,  we  believe  it  would  be  accepted  by  all  parties, 
and  our  Oovemment  ought  to  embrace  the  overture.** 

The  grossness  of  this  attempt  to  make  the  influence 
that  France  exerted  over  the  Batavian  Republic,  which 
she  had  so  recently  plundered,  subservient  to  her  own 
wants,  by  compelling  that  Republic  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  pay  to  France  the  debt  due  to  the  Dutch  pro- 
prietors, need  only  be  stated.  That  it  was  to  be  paid  by 
this  country  in  provisions  does  not  vary  its  character.  It 
was  a  mere  repetition  of  the  former  policy  of  appealing 
to  the  interests  of  individuals,  known  as  ''flour  mer- 
chants;"* and  of  engaging  them  to  exert  their  influence 
on  the  councils  of  the  Administration. 

Many  confidential  conversations  were  held  by  Pichon, 
the  French  Charg6  d'Afiaires,  on  this  subject.  Having 
been  informed  that  the  Executive  could  not  enter  into 
such  an  arrangement  "  without  the  interference  of  Con- 
gress," he  waited  on  several  members  of  both  Houses  to 
know  their  sentiments.t  Many  of  them  evinced  a  dispo- 
sition favorable  to  the  application.  In  the  mean  time, 
Hamilton  was  apprized  of  what  was  passing.  Not  believ- 
ing that  "our  Government  ought  to  embrace  the  over- 
ture," he  caused  a  publication  to  be  made  of  the  contem- 
plated transaction  exhibiting  it  in  all  its  turpitude.^:  The 
project  was  abandoned  ;  and  to  escape  public  indignation 
— a  statement  was  given  "  from  authority,"  that  the  inten- 

•  Infra,  tL  72. 

t  The  Aurora.  The  statemezit  giyet  the  eyidence  of  the  (Bets  it  mider- 
tikes  to  controrert. 

%  ETemiig  Poet,  March  27,  1802. 
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tion  to  make  the  application  existed,  but  tjiat  it  was  not 
made ; — that  the  disposition  to  make  it  was  produced  by 
official  information,  that  a  large  part  of  the  St  Domingo 
fleet  would  put  into  our  ports,  and  the  utter  inability  of 
the  French  Minister  to  provide  for  it  by  bills  on  France^- 
but  that  the  application  was  subsequently  withheld,  iu 
consequence  of  information,  that  the  fleet  would  not 
come ;  and  that  this  8tef»  of  the  French  Charg6,  '*  with- 
out special  authority,*^  (the  plea  of  necessity  being  super- 
seded,) was  not  warrantable. 

Thus  an  agent  of  the  despotic  Government  of  Buona- 
parte is  represented  as  undertaking, ''  without  special  au- 
thority,**  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  the  transfer  to 
France  of  a  debt  due  to  the  citizens  of  another  power, 
and  without  their  being  consulted,  amounting  nearly  to 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  in  order  to  provide  for  a  part  of  a 
St.  Domingo  fleet  I 
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CHAPTER   CLX. 

Thus  far  the  innovations  of  the  Democratic  party  were 
suchy  as  a  wise  statesman  would  deplore,  but  might  justly 
hope  that  the  energies  of  this  rapidly  advancing  country 
would  surmount ;  perhaps,  that  it  would  correct  its  own 
delusions,  and  retract  its  errors. 

This  hope  was  fondly  indulged  and  cherished  by  Ham*- 
ilton.  Referring  to  the  events  which  were  passing,  he 
remarked,  while  standing  on  his  house-top,  tracing  the 
rich  outline  of  the  distant  landscape,  for  his  mind  was 
always  dwelling  on  the  welfare  of  the  people :  **  Were  it 
possible  to  ruin  such  a  country,  Jefferson  would  ruin  it* 
Madison,  having  attained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  will 
return  to  his  real  sentiments."  But  a  measure  was  now 
brought  forward  and  pressed  with  an  earnestness  which 
exceeded  all  of  evil  he  had  foreboded,  and  filled  him  with 
the  deepest  solicitude. 

In  his  efforts  to  give  stability  to  the  other  departments 
of  the  Government  Hamilton  had  been  disappointed,  but 
to  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  that  independence 
had  been  secured  which  was  essential  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice — **  peculiarly  essential,"  he  observed,  "  in  a 
limited  Constitution."  Though  subject  to  impeachment 
for  official  misconduct,  the  Judiciary,  by  their  perma- 
nency in  office,  "  a  quality,"  he  said,  **  which  may  justly 
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be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  its  Consti- 
tution,  and»  in  a  great  measure,  as  the  citadel  of  the 
public  justice  and  the  public  security »"  and  by  their  fixed 
compensation,  were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  party. 

Unless  the  patronage  of  the  Executive  should  be  so 
far  prostituted  as  to  barter  these  high  trusts  for  partisan 
servility,  (an  abuse  he  was  unwilling  to  anticipate  in  an 
enlightened  age,)  this  great  depository  of  national  honor, 
interest  and  safety  could  not  be  assailed  without  an  inroad 
upon  the  great  Charter  of  the  Republic. 

The  originating  of  this  great  tribunal  of  all-pervading 
justice  has  been  traced  to  Hamilton.  He  had  succeeded 
by  his  construction  of  this  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  imparting  to  it  all  the  completeness  of  his  own 
expanded  genius.  Whether  regarded  in  respect  to  the 
rights  conferred  upon  it,  the  offices  to  be  performed  by  it, 
or  the  parties  under  its  jurisdiction,  it  is  the  highest,  the 
most  commanding  Court  ever  constituted — at  the  same 
time,  the  guardian  and  the  handmaid  of  the  Constitution. 

If  Hamilton  was  keenly  alive  to  all  its  value,  and,  as 
essential  to  that  value,  to  the  preserving  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges,  Jefferson  was  most  hostile  to  it. 
Writing  to  Madison  during  the  discussion  of  the  law  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Judiciary  system,  when  Vice-Presi- 
dent, he  observed,  "They  have  got  their  Judiciary  bill 
forwarded  to  commitment.  I  dread  this  above  all  the 
measures  meditated,  because  appointments  in  the  nature 
of  freehold  render  it  difficult  to  undo  what  is  done." 
^  All  appointments  to  civil  offices  during  pleasure,  made 
after  the  event  of  the  election  was  certainly  known  to 
Adams,''  he  considered,  **  as  nullities/^  "  I  do  not  view," 
he  wrote,  **  the  persons  appointed  as  even  candidates  for 
the  office,  but  make  others  without  noticing  or  notifying 
them."     But  as  to  the  appointments  to  judicial  offices 
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during  good  behavior,  **  it  was  difficult  to  undo  them.'^ 
Certain  persons  had  been  nominated  to  the  Senate  by 
Adams  for  such  appointments,  whose  nominations  were 
confirmed.  Their  commissions  had  been  signed  by  the 
President,  and  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  be  recorded  and  transmitted.  The  appointments  were 
publicly  announced.  The  press  of  business  at  the  close 
of  the  session  prevented  a  record  of  them  being  made«. 
The  commissions  were  confided  to  the  integrity  of  the 
person  who  should  be  appointed  by  Jefierson  to  that  de- 
partment. 

One  of  the  first  of  Madison's  acts  was  to  withhold 
these  commissions.  Aware  of  the  illegality  of  this  act 
and  anxious  to  escape  public  censure,  an  outline  of  the 
reasons  of  it,  prepared  with  much  art,  was  published  in 
the  official  gazette.^  The  injured  parties  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  mandamus,  commanding  Madison 
to  deliver  the  commissions  to  the  persons  who  had  been 
appointed. 

Whatever  his  professions,  Jeflferson  could  not  brook 
the  existence  of  any  power,  however  constitutional,  that 
was  above  or  independent  of  his  will.  Nor  was  the  day 
far  distant,  when  exalted  by  a  political  success  wholly 
fortuitous,  he  disclosed  the  uncontrollable  force  claimed 
for  this  executive  will.  **  You  seem  to  think,  it  devolved 
on  the  Judges  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  Sedition 
law  **  and  of  course,  of  any  other  law.  **  But  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  has  given  them  a  right  to  decide  for  the 
Executive,  more  than  to  the  Executive  to  decide  for  them. 
Both  magistrates  are  equally  independent  in  the  sphere 
of  action  assigned  to  them.  But  the  opinion  which  gives 
to  the  Judges  the  right  to  decide  what  laws  are  constitu- 

•  National  Inielligeiicer,  A^^  81, 1801. 
Vol.  VIL— 85 
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tional  and  what  are  not,  not  only  for  themselrefl  in  their 
oum  Mphert  of  action^  but  for  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive also,  in  their  spheres,  would  make  the  Judiciary  a 
despotic  branch."* 

Though  he  had  pronounced  the  Judiciary  **  immova- 
ble,'' he  had  resolved  to  remove  it.  Nor  were  he  or  the 
controlling  members  of  his  Cabinet  also  without  personal 
griefs  to  be  revenged  upon  this,  the  most  sacred  institu- 
tion of  this  country.  Jeffbrson  has  been  seen  trembling 
at  the  apprehended  infliction  upon  himself  of  the  penal- 
ties of  the  Sedition  act,  and  hating  the  Judges,  the  Attor^ 
neys,  the  Marshalls  of  the  Republic;  invoking,  while 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  State  power  of 
VirginiA  to  legislate  for  his  protection  against  a  law  of 
the  United  States.  Madison  had,  in  obedience  to  hid 
patron,  arrayed  that  State  against  those  laws.  Gallatin 
had  escaped  judicial  investigation,  sentence,  capital  pun- 
ishment, for  a  violation  of  those  laws,  by  availing  himself 
of  a  proficred  pardon. 

Thus  called  to  view,  the  spectacle  is  less  strange  of 
the  Executive  department  of  this  Government  inciting 
the  Legislative  department  to  invade  the  Judiciary  de- 
partment, when  the  very  existence  of  the  Constitution 
depends  upon  an  organization  independent  each  of  the 
other ;  a  support^  not  at  the  discretion  of  any  other ;  the 
establishment  and  continuance  of  mutual  relations  of  au-' 
thorityy  so  as  to  make  one  a  check  upon  another,  and 
enable  them  reciprocally  to  resist  encroachments,  and 
confine  one  another  within  their  proper  sphere.f  Nor 
was  the  Administration  without  another  powerful  motive, 
that  of  making  the  Judiciary  tremble  in  its  turn,  and  be- 

*  Jefferson  to  Mrt.  Adami,    Jefftnon's  Woikf,  ir.  561,  ed.  185i. 
t  Hftiiiilton*s  Worki,  vii.  818. 
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come  the  vilely  subtervieDt  instrument  of  penecuting 
vengeance. 

Jefierson's  intention  to  assail  the  Judiciary,  it  has  been 
seen,  was  disclosed  to  Congress,  though  in  cautious  terms^ 
as  a  part  of  the  extensive  reforms  he  contemplated* 
^  The  States  individually  have  principal  care  of  our  per- 
sons, our  property,  and  our  reputation,  constituting  the 
great  field  of  human  concerns.**  Therefore  he  said,  **  We 
may  well  doubt  whether  our  organization  is  not  too  corn- 
plicated  and  expensive.**  He  added,  **The  Judiciary 
system  will  of  course  present  itself  to  the  contemplation 
of  Congress,'*  and  that  they  might  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  proportion  the  institution  bore  to  the  business,  be 
mentioned  that  he  had  caused  an  exact  statement  to  be 
made  of  all  the  causes  decided,  since  its  establishment 
and  then  depending. 

In  an  early  number  of  the  **  Examination,**  Hamilton 
took  a  brief  view  of  this  obscure  suggestion  of  Jeffer8on*8 
purposes.  This  paper  contains  a  summary  of  the  objects 
which  were  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Judiciary  power,  as  made  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  of  the  oiganization  which  had  been  adopted  to 
give  effect  to  those  objects.* 

*  "  1st  To  provide  a  faithftil  and  efficient  oi^n  for  etrrying  into  exeeatios 
tbe  Laws  of  the  United  States,  which  otherwise  would  he  a  dead  Utter.  2d. 
To  secure  the  fair  interpretation  and  execution  of  oar  treatiet  wiUi  ioreigD  vm 
tions;  8d.  To  maintain  harmony  hetwMn  ibm  inffiridnal  States ;  not  only  hy 
an  independent  and  impartial  mod^  of  determining  controTersies  hetween 
them,  hot  hy  frostrattng  the  effects  of  partial  laws  in  any  one,  injnrions  to  the 
ii{^  of  tiie  ettixens  of  another.  4th.  To  gnard  generally  against  invasiont 
of  property  and  right  by  firandolent  and  oppressiTe  laws  of  particular  States, 
enforoed  by  their  own  tribunals.  6th.  To  guard  tbe  rights  and  condliate  the 
confidence  of  Foreigners,  by  giving  them  tbe  option  of  tribunals  created  by 
and  responsible  to  tbe  General  Government,  which,  having  the  immediate 
diaige  ot  our  external  relations,  including  tbe  oaie  of  our  national  peace^ 
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In  its  original  organization,  the  Judiciary  Department 
consisted  of  one  Supreme  Court  with  six  Judges,  who 
twice  a  year  made  the  tour  of  the  United  States,  distrib- 
uted into  three  circuits  for  the  trial  of  causes  arising  in 
the  respective  districts  of  each  circuit ;  and  of  fifteen 
District  Courts,  each  having  a  single  Judge. 

The  inconveniences  of  this  organization  were  so  ob* 
vious,  that  as  early  as  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  a  representation  was  made  by  the  Judges, 
w;ho  stated  that  the  Judiciary  act  was  passed  *'  rather  as 
introducing  a  temporary  expedient  than  a  permanent 
system,"  urging  a  change — a  representation  w&ich  was 
renewed  in  seventeen  hundred  ninety-four. 

This  plan  was  inadequate  to  its  object,  and  could  not 
be  carried  into  execution  from  the  immense  journeys 
which  the  extent  of  the  United  States  required  to  be 
made.  It  was  also  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  tem- 
porary interruptions  in  the  health  of  particular  Judges, 
of  whom  only  one  was  attached  to  a  Circuit,  to  occasion 
a  failure  in  the  sessions  of  the  Court,  highly  injurious  to 
the  suitor.  There  was  neither  time  for  sufiicient  deliber- 
ation at  Court,  nor  for  the  necessary  studies  at  home. 

might  be  expected  to  be  more  tenaoioos  of  such  an  administration  of  justice 
as  would  leave  tbe  citizens  of  other  countries  no  real  cause  of  complaint  6th. 
To  protect  reciprocallj  the  rights,  and  inspire  mutually  the  confidence  of  the 
citizens  of  diflferent  States  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  by  enabling 
them  to  resort  to  tribunals  so  constituted  as  to  be  effectually  free  from  local 
bias  or  partiality.  7th.  To  g^re  the  citizens  of  each  State  a  fair  chance  of 
impartial  justice  through  the  medium  of  these  tribunals,  in  cases  in  which  the 
titles  to  property  might  depend  on  the  conflicting  grants  of  different  States. 
These  were  the  immensely  important  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  institution 
of  an  adequate  Judiciary  power  in  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States.  To 
the  institution  of  a  competent  Judiciary  little  less  than  to  any  one  proviuon 
in  that  Comstitntion  is  to  be  ascribed  the  rapid  and  salutary^enoTation  of  our 
affairs  which  succeeded.** 
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A  modification  was  introduced,  but  the  evil  was  not  cojr^ 
rected. 

Either  the  Circuit  Courts  must  be  renounced  or  con^ 
stituted  differently.  The  latter  was  preferred.  The 
United  States  were  divided  into  six  Circuits,  having  three 
distinct  Judges  to  each,  with  the  exception  of  one  Circuit 
having  a  single  Judge.  Each  Circuit  comprised  three 
States,  forming  an  area  of  territory  equal  to  that  pos- 
sessed by  some  of  the  first  powers  of  Europe.  The 
number  of  Districts  was  increased  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
two,  with  A  Judge  for  each,  as  before.  In  both  plans, 
the  Supreme  Court  was  to  hold  two  terms  in  each  year 
at  the  Seat  of  Government,  and  the  Circuit  Courts  were 
to  sit  twice  a  year  in  each  District. 

The  difference  of  the  two  systems  as  to  the  number 
of  Organs  by  which  they  were  to  be  executed  was  re- 
ducible to  the  creation  of  twenty-three  additional  Judges 
^^sixteen  for  the  Circuit  Courts,  seven  for  the  additional 
Districts,  with  the  necessary  number  of  Clerks  and  Mar- 
shals. The  number  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  to  be  reduced  from  six  to  five,  when  a  vacancy  should 
occur.  Beside  the  more  prompt  dispensation  of  justice, 
the  right  and  the  policy  of  employing  the  agency  of  State 
Courts  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union  were  by  some 
deemed  questionable.  This  organization  would  render 
that  agency  unnecessary. 

On  the  fourth  of  January,  notice  was  given  by  Breck- 
enridge  of  Kentucky,  in  the  Senate,  and  by  John  Ran- 
dolph in  the  House,  of  a  resolution  to  inquire,  whether 
any  and  what  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  Judiciary 
Department.  To  this  were  appended  resolutions  to  se- 
cure the  impartial  selection  of  Juries  in  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  inquire  what  reductions  can  be 
made  in  the  Civil  Establishment.  These  latter  resolutions 
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were  merely  intended  to  conciliate  favor  to  the  former ; 
and,  on  the  day  appointed  for  their  consideration,  Breck- 
enridge,  passing  them  by»  moved  that  the  act  of  the  last 
lession  re8)>ecting  the  Judiciary  Establishment,  be  re- 
pealed.   He  was  seconded  by  Mason  of  Virginia. 

On  the  eighth  of  January  the  debate  commenced  in  the 
Senate.  A  leading  motive  to  this  repeal  was  stated  to  be 
the  small  number  of  suits  previously  decided  and  then  de« 
pending  in  those  Courts.  The  power  of  abolishing  them 
was  next  considered.  The  Judicial  power  was  vested  by 
the  Constitution  in  ^  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  in- 
ferior Courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  or- 
dain and  establish.''  This  was  pronounced  a  discretionary 
power.  It  would  be  a  paradox  to  say  Congress  may 
establish  and  sluUl  not  abolish  these  inferior  Courts.  The 
Constitution  declares,  the  Judges  shall  not  be  removed 
from  office  during  good  behavior,  nor  their  salaries  dimin- 
ished during  their  continuance  in  office.  Thus  a  Judge  is 
totally  out  of  the  power  of  the  President,  and  his  salary 
secured  against  Legislative  diminution  during  his  continu- 
ance in  office.  The  first  check  applies  to  the  President 
only,  and  the  other  to  the  Legislature  only.  Shall  a 
Judge  holcl  his  office  after  it  is  abolished  ?  Can  his  term 
be  limited  by  behaving  well  in  an  office  which  does  not 
exist  T  Can  the  shadow,  the  Judge,  remain,  when  the 
substance,  the  office,  is  removed  7  If  so,  the  Constitution 
would  have  declared  that  Judges  should  hold  their  offices 
and  salaries  during  good  behavior.  It  is  a  principle  of  it, 
that  no  man  shall  receive  public  money  but  for  public 
services.  Yet  by  a  different  construction,  complete  sine- 
cure offices  will  be  created — hosts  of  Constitutional  pen- 
sioners settled  upon  us. 

The  Judges  of  England  are  removed  by  a  joint  vote 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons.    Here,  they  can  be  removed 
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only  by  malfeasance  in  office ;  ivhich,  if  the  law  is  re- 
pealed, could  not  be  committed,  as  they  would  have  no 
office.  And  no  Grovernment  can  seriously  deny  that  this 
legislature  has  a  right  to  repeal  a  law,  enacted  by  a  pre- 
ceding one. 

These  views  were  sustained  by  Mason,  Wright,  and 
Jackson.  Tracy  and  Morris  replied.  The  latter  derided 
with  finished  irony,  the  fallacy  of  the  numerical  argument 
as  to  the  business  of  these  Courts,  and  the  alleged  expen- 
siveness  of  the  new  system,  which,  ho  said,  would  cost  on 
an  apportionment  of  its  charges  just  one  cent  to  each  in- 
dividual of  the  Union.  He  then  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  the  change  that  had  been  made,  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  ''What,"  he  a§ked,  ''will  be  the  effect  of 
this  repeal  ?  It  will  be  to  declare  to  the  remaining  Judges 
that  they  hold  their  offices  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Legislature.  Tho  Judicial  check  is  thus  destroyed."  Ad- 
verting to  the  criticism  on  the  words  "shall  and  may,"  he 
showed  that  the  Constitution  was  equally  imperative  both 
as  "  to  the  tenure  of  office"  and  as  to  the  compensation. 
"  The  Constitution  secures  to  a  Judge  his  office  and  his 
undiminished  salary.  You  assert,  that  you  may  repeal 
the  law  and  thus  destroy  the  office.  But,  it  is  said, '  what- 
ever we  can  make  we  can  destroy.  No  Legislature  can 
bind  its  successor.'  If  so,  the  whim  of  the  moment  be- 
comes the  law  of  the  land.  Your  country  will  be  looked 
upon  as  a  den  of  robbers.  Every  honest  man  will  fly 
your  shores.  One  great  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
that  which  exhibited  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  great 
State  bowing  before  the  tribunal  of  Justice,  b  gone. 
Another  great  bulwark  is  now  to  be  removed.  We  are 
told  to  look  to  the  States  for  protection.  What  is  to  be 
the  effect  of  these  changes  t    I  am  afraid  to  say. — But 
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remember,  the  moment  this  Union  is  dissolved,  toe  JidU 
no  longer  be  governed  by  votes!** 

When  the  bill  was  called  up  for  a  third  reading,  a 
reference  to  a  select  committee  was  moved,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  the  alterations  which  might  be  proper  in 
the  system.  The  votes  on  this  motion  being  equal,  Burr, 
as  Vice-President,  gave  his  casting  voice  in  favor  of  the 
reference,  and  a  Committee  was  chosen. 

This  vote  raised  momentary  hopes  in  the  Federalists. 
They  regarded  it  as  the  result  of  a  determination  on  his 
part  to  sustain  the  Constitution.  But  it  was  merely  a  vote 
of  expediency,  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the 
principal  point,  or  to  obtain  confidence  from  apparent 
candor.  For  he  was  of  the  opinion,  that*  the  ^Consti- 
tutional right  and  power  of  the  repeal  could  not  be 
doubted,  and  that  the  power  thus  to  deprive  Judges  of 
their  offices  and  salaries  must  also  be  admitted" — but, 
''whether  it  would  be  constitutionally  moral,  and,  if  so^ 
politic  and  expedient,"  were  questions  in  his  mind. 

On  the  second  of  February,  during  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  a  Senator  hostile  to  the  repeal,  it  was  moved  to 
discharge  this  committee,  which  motion,  the  Democratic 
number  being  increased  by  the  arrival  of  a  Senator  from 
Vermont,  prevailed ;  and  the  following  day,  after  a  re- 
newed debate,t  the  bill  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  intelligence  of  this  result  reached 
New  York,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Bar  of  Phila- 
delphia calling  upon  that  of  New  York  to  present  a  me- 
morial to  Congress  against  the  passage  of  this  law.  A 
meeting  of  the  New  York  bar  was  held,  and  they  were 
addressed  by  Hamilton  in  a  speech  of  such  power  as  to 

*  Burr  to  Barnabas  BidweU.    Bun's  Life,  hy  Davis,  ii.  169. 

t  In  this  debate,  Wells,  Cbipman,  and  Dayton  were  highly  distinguished. 
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extort  from  a  determined  opponent  the  exclamation — ^**If 
we  bad  such  a  man  with  us  what  could  we  not  accom- 
plish ? "  At  the  close  of  his  animated  address,  he  declared, 
"Although  I  believe  nothing  will  now  avail,  I  would  give 
every  drop  of  my  heart's  blood  to  arrest  the  present  de- 
structive system  of  public  measures.**  He,  however,  dis- 
suaded any  petition  from  the  bar.  This  was  regretted 
by  Morris.  He  wrote  to  Hamilton,  that  it  would  stop 
any  similar  petitions  from  New  England,  and  would  en- 
able his  personal  enemies  to  say  that  he  "  wished  the  re- 
peal to  take  effect  so  as  to  overturn  the  Constitution.*' 
In  the  same  letter,  Morris  suggested  the  utility  of  appoint- 
ing commitjees  of  Correspondence  along  the  seaboard, 
and  a  general  meeting  at  New  York  to  consider  Consti- 
tutional measures  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  State, 
and  the  National  Compact,  and  to  petition  the  President 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Judiciary  system. 

Hamilton's  reply,  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  February, 
is  highly  interesting : 

"  My  deab  Sir  : — ^Tour  letter  of  the  twenty-second  is  the  third 
ikyor  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  yoa  since  you  left  New  York.  Your 
frankness  in  giving  me  your  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  appli- 
cation of  our  Bar  to  Congress  obliges  me.  But  you  know  we  are  not 
readily  persuaded  to  think  we  have  been  wrong.  Were  the  matter  to 
be  done  over,  I  should  pursue  the  same  course.  I  did  not  believe  the 
measure  would  be  useful  as  a  preventive,  and  for  (he  people,  an  ex- 
pression of  our  opinion  by  letter  would  be  as  good  as  a  Memorial.  It 
appeared  to  me  best^  because  it  saved  our  delicacy ;  and  because,  in 
the  abstract,  I  am  not  overfond  of  the  precedent  of  the  Bar  addressing 
Congress.  But  I  did  what  I  thought  hkely  to  do  more  good.  I  in- 
duced the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  send  a  Memorial.  As  to  the  rest, 
I  should  be  a  very  unhappy  man,  if  I  left  my  tranquillity  at  the  mercy 
of  the  interpretations  which  friends  as  well  as  foes  are  fond  of  giving  to 
my  conduct  Mine  is  an  odd  destiny.  Perhaps  no  man  m  the  United 
States  has  sacrificed  or  done  more  for  the  present  Constitution  than 
myself;  and  contrary  to  all  my  anticipations  of  its  fitte,  as  you  know, 
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from  the  ytfj  bnpnnlng.  I  am  still  laboring  to  prop  tbe  frtil  and 
worthless  fabric  Yet  I  haye  the  murmiirs  of  its  friends  no  lees  than 
the  corses  of  its  foes  for  mj  reward.  What  can  I  do  better,  than  with, 
draw  from  the  scene  ?  Every  day  proyes  to  me  more  and  more  thai 
this  American  World  was  not  made  for  me. 

**  The  suggestions  with  which  yon  close  your  letter,  soppoee  a  modi 
sounder  state  of  the  public  mind  than  at  present  exists.  Attempts  to 
make  a  show  of  a  general  popular  dislike  d  the  pending  measures  of 
the  Government^  would  only  aenre  to  manifest  the  direct  reyerse.  Im- 
pressions are  indeed  making,  bnt,  as  yet,  within  a  yery  narrow  sphere. 
The  time  may  ere  long  arriyo  when  the  minds  of  men  will  be  prepared 
to  make  an  effort  to  recover  the  Constitution,  but  the  many  cannot 
now  be  brouglit  to  make  a  stand  for  its  preseryation.  We  most  wait 
awhile.  I  hayo  read  your  speeches  with  great  pleasure.  They  are 
truly  worthy  of  you.  Your  real  friends  had  many  sources  of  satis- 
iiction  on  account  of  them.  The  conspiracy  of  Dulness  was  at  work. 
It  chose  to  misinterpret  your  moderation  in  certain  transactions  of  a 
personal  reference.  A  public,  energetic  display  of  your  talents  and 
principles  was  requisite  to  silence  the  Cayillers.  It  is  now  done.  You, 
friend  Morris,  are  by  hirth  a  natiye  of  this  country,  but  by  genitn  an 
exotic  You  mistake^  if  you  fiuicy  that  yon  are  more  a  fayorite  than 
myself;  or  that  you  are,  in  any  sort,  upon  a  theatre  suited  to  yoo. 
Adieu.    Yrs.  eyer.** 

Though  averse  to  a  petition  from  the  Bar  as  tending 
to  revolutionary  influences.  General  Hamilton  did  not 
cease  to  labor  for  the  Constitution. 

The  House  was  yet  to  act  on  the  Judiciary  bill,  and 
he  resumed  his  "^  Examination  **  of  the  President's  Message, 
by  a  full  discussion  of  the  great  principles  involved  in  the 
proposed  repeal.  These  numbers  of  this  Examination 
form  a  valuable  pendant  to  the  Essays  of  "The  Feder- 
alist.** 

This  discussion  was  renewed  by  him  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  February,  and  was  continued  until  after  the  ques- 
tion had  been  decided  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  declared,  "it  was  hardly  to  have  been  imagined  that  a 
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majority  of  either  House,  whether  from  desigo^  or  error, 
would  have  lent  its  sanction  to  a  glaring  violation  of  our 
National  Compact  in  that  Article,  of  all  others,  the  most 
essential  to  the  efficiency  and  stability  of  the  Government ; 
to  the  security  of  property ;  to  the  safety  and  liberty  of 
person.  This  portentous  and  frightful  phenomenon  has^ 
nevertheless,  appeared.  It  frowns  with  malignant  and 
deadly  aspect  upon  our  Constitution.  Probably  before 
these  remarks  will  be  read,  that  Constitution  will  be  no 
more.  It  will  be  numbered  among  the  numerous  victims 
of  Democratic  phrenzy,  and  will  have  given  another  and 
an  awful  lesson  to  mankind — the  prelude,  perhaps,  of 
calamities  to  this  country,  at  the  contemplation  of  which 
Imagination  shudders.  Nothing  ought  to  be  unessayed  to 
open  the  eyes  of  thinking  men  to  the  destructive  projects 
of  those  mountebank  politicians  who  are  advancing  with 
rapid  strides  in  the  work  of  disorganization — the  sure 
forerunner  of  tyranny ;  and  who,  if  they  are  not  arrested 
in  their  mad  career,  will  ere  long  precipitate  our  nation 
into  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy.** 

He  then  passed  to  an  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, declaring  that  the  terms  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
Judicial  office  were  imperative,  simple,  and  unqualified. 
The  provision  must  be  understood  to  vest  in  the  Judge  a 
right  to  the  office,  indefeasible  but  by  his  own  misconduct 

^  Those  who  deny  this  right  must  show  either  that  there  ftro  oer- 
tun  preenmptions  of  intention  dedncible  from  other  parts  of  the  Instru- 
ment ;  or  certain  general  principles  of  Constitutional  law  or  policy, 
which  ought  to  control  the  literal,  and  substitute  a  different  meaning. 
As  to  presumptions  of  intention  different  from  the  import  of  the  terms, 
he  showed  by  analyzing  them,  that  there  was  not  a  syllable  in  the  in- 
strument from  which  they  can  be  inferred.  A  prohibition  to  take  away 
9ipart  of  the  compensation  cannot  be  supposed  to  leayo  the  liberty  to 
take  away  the  whole.    The  restraint  would  be  nugatory. 
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*<Tlie  podtkm  thtt  adiscntionaryiKmertD  mstttatemferiorC<ni^ 
indodei  Tirtoallj  a  power  to  abolish  them,  if  true,  it  nothmg  to  the 
purpose.  The  abolition  of  a  Court  does  not  necessarilj  imply  that  of 
its  Judges.  In  contemplation  of  Uw,  the  Court  and  the  Judges  are 
distinct  things.  The  Court  may  haye  a  legal  existence,  though  there 
may  be  no  Judge  to  exercise  its  powers— as,  at  its  origmal  creation 
before  an  appointment,  or  subsequently  by  a  vacancy  m  the  office. 

•*  The  office  of  the  Judge  may  also  subsist  though  the  Court  in  whidi 
he  is  to  officiate  may  be  abolished  or  destroyed,  ffis  duties  are  judi- 
dal  and  mmisteriaL  As  Conserrator  of  the  Peace,  many  things  sn 
done  by  him  not  connected  with  a  judicial  controrersy.  Thus,  the 
office  is  something  different  from  the  Court  He  has  also  a  property 
or  interest  in  his  office  which  entitles  him  to  civil  actions  and  recom- 
penee  in  damages  for  injuries  that  aflfect  him  in  relation  to  his  office : 
but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  property  or  mterest  m  the  Court  of 
whidi  he  is  a  member.  If  it  be  said,  the  office  is  an  incident  to  the 
Court,  and  the  abolition  of  the  principal  includes  that  of  the  mddents, 
I'the  answer  is.  This  may  be  so  as  to  all  subsequent,  but  not  as  to  pre- 
vious appointments.  The  Constitution  havmg  pronounced  that  its 
tenure  shall  be  daring  good  behaviour  will  preserve  the  office,  to  give 
effect  to  that  tenure  for  the  benefit  of  the  possessor.  Let  it  not  be 
said,  that  an  office  is  a  mere  trust  for  public  benefit  and  exdudes  the 
idea  of  a  property  or  vested  mterest  in  the  individual.  The  first  peit 
of  the  proposition  is  true,  the  Ust  false.  Every  office  combines  two 
ingredients,  an  interest  in  the  possessor,  and  a  trust  for  the  public. 

'*  But,  admitting^  as  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  speakers  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  that  the  Judge  must  fall  with  the  Court, 
the  only  consequence  will  be,  that  Congress  cannot  abolish  a  Court 
once  established.  Different  provisions  in  the  same  instrument  must  be 
so  construed,  if  possible,  as  to  comport  with  each  other,  and  give  a  rea- 
sonable effect  to  all.  The  provision  vesting  the  Judidary  power  is 
immediately  foUovred  by  this  other  provision :  <  The  Judges,  both  of 
the  Supreme  and  Inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour.* 

"  The  proposition,  that  a  power  to  do  indudes  virtually  a  power  to 
undo,  as  applied  to  a  legislative  body,  is  generally,  but  not  universally, 
true.  All  tested  rights  form  an  exception  to  this  rul^  In  strict  the- 
ory, there  is  no  lawful  or  moral  power  to  divest  by  a  subsequent  stat- 
ute, a  right  vested  in  an  individual  by  a  prior.    It  is  a  familiar  doc- 
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trine,  that  the  repeal  of  a  law  does  not  always  work  a  reyocation  or 
divestitare  of  such  rights.  If  it  be  replied,  that  though  a  Legislature 
might  act  immorally  and  wickedly,  in  abrogating  a  vested  right,  yet 
the  legal  talidUy  of  its  act  for  such  a  purpose  x^ould  not  be  disputed, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  this  odious  position,  in  any  application  of  it, 
is  liable  to  question  in  every  limited  Constitution,  (that  is,  in  every 
Constitution  which  in  its  theory  does  not  suppose  the  whole  power 
of  the  nation  to  be  lodged  in  the  l^;isbitive  body;)  and  that  it  is  cer^ 
tainly  fklse  in  its  application  to  a  Legislature,  the  authorities  of  which 
are  defined  by  a  positive  written  Constitution,  as  to  every  thing  which 
is  contrary  to  the  actual  provisions  of  that  Constitution.  To  deny  this 
is  to  affirm,  that  the  delegated  is  paramount  to  the  constituent  power. 
It  is  to  affirm,  that  there  are  no  constitutional  limits  to  the  legislative 
authority.  Is  not  the  power  to  abolish  Inferior  Courts,  if  implied  in 
that  of  creatrog  them,  abridged  by  the  clause  which  regulates  the 
tenure  of  Judicial  office  ? 

^  The  power  to  abolish  is,  at  most^  an  implied,  incidental  power, 
and  will  more  readily  yield  to  any  express  provision  with  which  it  may 
be  inconsistent  A  discretionary  power  to  institute  Courts,  from  the 
impracticability  of  ascertaining  beforehand  the  number  and  variety, 
which  the  development  of  our  national  affairs  might  indicate  to  be 
proper,  was  indispensable.  But  this  did  not  render  indispensable  a 
power  to  abolish  those  which  were  once  instituted.  It  is  not  pre* 
Bumable,  with  regard  to  establishments  of  such  solemnity  and  impor- 
tance, making  part  of  the  organisation  of  a  principal  department  of  the 
Goverpment  that  a  fluctuation  of  plans  was  anticipated.  It  is  not 
therefore  essential  to  suppose,  that  the  power  to  destroy  was  intended 
to  be  included  in  the  power  to  create.  And  as  the  grant  of  the  power 
to  institute  Courts  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  declaration  that 
the  Judges  of  those  Courts  shall  hold  during  good  behaviour,  if  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  abolish  the  Courts,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  actual  •holding  or  enjoyment  of  the  office,  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed tenure,  it  will  follow,  that  the  power  to  abolish  is  interdicted. 
The  implied  or  hypothetical  power,  to  destroy  the  office,  must  give  way 
to  the  express  and  positive  right  of  holding  it  during  good  behaviour. 
This  is  agreeable  to  the  soundest  rules  of  construction ;  the  contrary  is 
subversive  of  them. 

"Equally  vain  is  the  ailment,  that  as  the  Supreme  Court  is  estab- 
lished by  the  Ooostitution,  it  cannot  be  annulled  by  a  legislative  act, 
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bnt  tbtt  the  Inferior  Conrts,  owing  their  existenoe  to  Budi  an  ac^ 
may,  bj  the  same  aathoritj,  be  extingmshed.  The  Goostitntion  esCab- 
liahes  the  Supreme  Court,  but  is  silent  as  to  the  nnmber  of  Judges. 
This  is  as  fully  left  to  legisktiTe  discretion  as  the  institution  of  inferior 
Courts ;  and  the  rule  that  the  power  to  undo  is  implied  in  the  power 
to  do,  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  reduotion  of  the  number  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  than  to  the  abolition  of  the  Inferior 
Courts.  It  is  plain  to  a  denKmstration,  that  the  doctrine  which  affirms 
the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish  the  Judges  of  the  Inferior  Courts  is 
absolutely  fetal  to  the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary  Dqwrtment'* 

In  the  next  number,  he  considered  the  most  specious 
of  the  arguments  used  in  support  of  the  repeal — that 
the  provision  concerning  the  tenure  of  office  ought  to  be 
viewed  as  a  restraint  upon  the  Executive  Department, 
because  to  it  belongs  the  power  of  removal^  as  the  pro- 
vision concerning  the  compensation  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  restraint  upon  the  legislative  Department,  because  to 
this  belongs  the  power  of  regulating  compensations.  This 
argument  is  fully  and  decisively  answered.  This  answer 
is  followed  by  a  second  most  important  exposure  of  the 
alleged  maxim,  that  a  preceding  can  never  bind  or  con- 
trol a  succeeding  legislature  by  its  acts,  which  are,  there- 
fore, at  the  discretion  of  its  successor : 

''But  were  this  so,  still  the  Constitution  may  bind  and  control  the 
legislature.    Has  it  not  bound  it  7  " 

'*  In  each  of  the  articles  which  establishes  any  brandi  of  the  Go^ 
emment,  the  duration  of  office  is  a  prominent  feature.  Each  period 
was  established  in  the  same  spirit,  as  a  point  material  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Goyemment,  and  of  a  nature  prc^terly  fundamental.  It 
will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  duration  of  office  prescribed  as  to  any 
other  department,  is  within  the  reach  of  Legislatiye  discretion.  And 
why  shall  that  of  judicial  officers  form  an  exception  ?  Why  shall  the 
Constitution  be  supposed  less  tenacious  of  securing  to  this  organ  of  the 
sovereign  power  a  fixed  duration,  than  to  any  other  ?  If  there  be  any 
thing  which  ought  to  be  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  excepted  out  of  the 
power  of  the  ordinary  Legislature,  it  is  emphatically  the  oi^ganization 
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of  the  terenl  eonstitoent  departments  of  the  Government^  which,  m 
cor  qretesL  are  the  LegisbitiYe,  Executive,  and  Jadidary.*' 

The  succeeding  number  takes  a  commanding  survey 
of  the  importance  of  the  judicial  office,  and  of  the  danger 
of  the  absorbing  character  of  the  legislative  power  in 
Governments  wholly  popular  or  representative  : 

^  Safety,  liberty  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  real  and  sub- 
stantial independence  of  the  Courts  and  Judges.  Therefore,  being  the 
weakest,  the  highest  motives  of  constitutional  policy  forbade  that  oon- 
stmction  which  places  the  existence  of  the  Judges  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Legislature.'' 

In  confirmation  of  the  principle,  that,  as  a  concentra- 
tion of  power  is  the  essence  of  despotism,  the  departments 
among  which  they  shall  be  distributed  should  be  effect- 
ually independent  of  each  other,  he  adduced  the  cotem- 
porary  interpretations  of  "the  Federalist,**  as  evidence 
of  the  views  with  which  the  Constitution  was  framed. 
These  were  followed  by  quotations  from  Jefferson's  notes 
on  Virginia,  showing  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a 
barrier  between  the  different  departments,  and  his  con- 
demnation of  its  constitution,  which  left  "  the  Judiciary 
and  Executive  members  dependent  on  the  Legislature.** 

Passing  from  "this  variable  and  fallible  authority,** 
Hamilton  gave  his  own  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
which  was : 

'*  That  Congress  have  a  right  to  change  or  abolish  inferior  Courts, 
but  not  to  abolish  the  actual  Judge.  The  Courts  and  the  Judges  be- 
ing distinct  legal  entities.''  "  The  opposite  and  conflicting  considera- 
tions in  this  case  demanded  a  compromise  of  this  nature.  If  the  in- 
ferior Courts  were  found  inconvenient,  they  could  be  abolished;  the 
Judges  retaining  thehr  offices,  and  thus  this  construction  would  enable 
the  community  to  be  relieved  from  an  error  in  the  original  constitution 
of  those  Courts,  and  would  secure  the  benefits  intended  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  be  derived  from  the  independent  tenure  of  judicial  office.    It 
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would  alio  be  a  great  restraint  on  ihdfaetwui  mothei  whidi  mi^t  in- 
duce the  dbolitwnqfa  CaurV^ 

When  the  bill  came  from  the  Senate  to  the  House,  a 
reference  to  a  select  committee  was  requested  by  the 
Federalists,  but  was  refused.  They  then  asked  delay, 
but  an  early  day  after  it  had  been  passed  in  the  Senate 
was  appointed  for  its  discussion.  Further  delay  was  re- 
quested to  give  time  to  learn  the  state  of  public  opinion 
on  so  important  a  measure.  It  was  refused,  and  the 
following  day,  February  the  sixteenth,  the  debate  com- 
menced. The  leaders  in  favor  of  the  repeal  were.  Colo- 
nel Smith,  Nicholson,  Randolph  and  Giles.  Its  opponents 
were.  Bayard,  Goddard,  Griswold  of  Connecticut,  and 
Stanley  of  North  Carolina. 

The  speech  of  Giles  was  considered  as  expressing  the 
views  of  the  Chief  of  the  Democratic  party.  His  prelim- 
inary observations,  which  were  much  extended,  purported 
to  give  a  history  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  re- 
spective parties  in  the  United  States.  Having  thus  quick- 
ened the  passions  of  his  partisans,  he  passed  to  the  Con- 
stitutional question. 

Bayard,  in  a  speech  which  greatly  increased  his  well 
established  reputation,  followed  the  outline  of  the  history 
of  parties,  vindicated  that  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
exposed  in  a  detail  of  undenied  facts  the  gross  corruption 
practised  by  Jefferson  to  secure  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency. He  considered  next  the  original  Judicial  Estab- 
lishment, indicated  its  defects,  and  the  remedies  which  had 
been  provided  in  the  new  system,  showing  the  falsity  of 
the  statement  made  by  Jefferson  as  to  the  business  of  the 
Courts.  He  ended  with  a  discussion  of  the  Constitutional 
question.  "  Do  not  say,**  he  observed  in  his  closing  ob- 
servations, "  that  you  render  the  Judges  dependent  only 
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on  the  people.  You  make  them  dependent  on  your  Pres- 
ident. The  tide  of  opinion  which  changes  a  President 
will  change  the  majorities  in  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  Legislature  will  be  the  instrument  of  his 
ambition,  and  he  will  have  the  Courts  as  the  instruments 
of  his  vengeance.  In  effect,  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  One  man,  who 
will  dare  to  act  with  more  boldness,  because  he  will  be 
sheltered  from  responsibility.  The  independence  of  the 
Judiciary  was  the  felicity  of  our  Constitution.  It  was 
this  principle  that  was  to  arrest  the  fury  of  party  upon 
sudden  changes.''  The  vote  was  taken  at  a  midnight  ses- 
sion, in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  the  bill  passed 
the  House  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven  votes. 

One  position  taken  by  Giles,  arrests  attention : — that 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  enabling  the  Judges  to  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior,  ought  to  be  understood 
to  have  reference  to  the  Executive  only,  because  all 
OFFICES  are  holden  of  the  President t !  !* 

To  justify  a  plain  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
serve  a  party  purpose,  this  bold  and  dangerous  position 
was  avowed  without  hesitation  or  scruple,  by  a  person, 
remarkable  chiefly,  for  the  noisy  promulgation  of  popular 
tenets.    Hamilton  remarked,    . 

''It  is  not  correct,  and  is  of  a  nature  to  demand  the  indignant  repro- 
bation of  erery  real  Repu^lican.  In  the  theory  of  all  the  American  Gon- 
stitationS)  offices  are  holden  of  the  Government,  in  other  words,  of  the 
PEOFLs  through  the  Goyemment  It  is  said,  the  word  '  holden'  is  a 
technical  term,  and  implying  that  there  is  one  who  holds :  another  of 
whom  the  thing  is  holden.  It  is  hardly  to  he  presmned,  that  it  was 
employed  in  the  Constitution  in  so  artificial  a  sense.    But  if  so,  it 

*  A  propo0itio&  made  in  the  ConTendon  to  authorise  the  removal  of  the 
Judges  by  the  Preddent  on  the  jdnt  application  of  both  Houses  was  delib* 
«ately  rejected. 

Vol.  VII.— 86 
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technically  in  all  cases  includes /ui^..  Will  jmjxme  dare  to  saj,  thai 
feal^  or  allegiance,  as  applied  to  tho  QoTemment  of  the  United  StateSi 
is  duo  firom  the  oflSoer  to  the  President  Certainly  it  is  not.  It  is  due 
to  the  people  in  their  political  c^Micity.  The  Constitution  has  eTcry 
where  used  the  knguage— '  (HBcers  of  the  United  States.'  His  oath  is 
to  support  the  Constitution,  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Qovemment,  but 
DO  oath  of  any  kind  to  the  Preskbnt" 

He  examined  what  he  denominated  ^this  formidablb 
claim"  in  all  its  various  aspects,  and  declared, 

<'  It  is  manifest,  that  in  eyery  attitude  ta  wfaidi  the  sulyect  has  been 
placed,  tho  argument  is  victorious  against  the  power  of  Congress  to 
abolish  the  Judges.  But  what,  alas !  STails  tho  demonstration  of  this 
important  truth  ?  Tho  fatal  blow  has  been  strudc.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  arrest  the  rash  and  daring  arm  of  power.** 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  two  other  doctrines  were 
stated  by  the  Democratic  leaders,  of  an  extraordinary 
character.  One  denied  the  right  of  the  Courts  to  keep 
the  Legislature  within  its  Constitutional  bounds,  by  pro- 
nouncing laws  which  transgress  them,  inoperative.  Yet 
under  the  Federal  Administrations,  laws  had  been  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional  by  the  Supreuie  Court,  and  were 
repealed.  The  other  doctrine  was,  that  the  Judicial 
Authority  is  only  an  emanation  from  the  Executive  power, 
and  a  branch  of  it  How  far  was  this  from  the  genius  of 
an  unlimited  monarchy  T 

Much  space  as  has  been  given  to  this  subject,  a  further 
statement  is  necessary.  It  was  alleged  by  Jefferson  as  an 
excuse  for  this  repeal,  that  the  act  was  passed  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  political  change,  and  that  the  Federalists  *^had 
retired  with  the  Judiciary  as  their  stronghold,  and  from 
that  battery  all  the  works  of  Republicanism  are  to  be 
beaten  and  erased.** 

It  has  been  seen,  that  on  the  institution  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  both  Washington  and  Hamilton  regarded  a  change 
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as  necessary  and  soon  to  be  dTeeted.  Randolph,  the 
Attorney-General,  in  seventeen  hundred  ninety,  disdp- 
proved  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  being  Judged 
of  Circuits,  and  advised  a  change.  In  ninety-three.  Con- 
gress modified  the  Judiciary  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  ne- 
cessity of  two  Judges  holding  a  circuit.  A  revision  of 
the  Judiciary  System  was  subsequently  often  recommend- 
ed. A  new  bill  had  been  reported  at  a  previous  selssidni 
of  which  that  in  existence  was  merely  a  copy.  The  sub- 
ject was  presented  to  Congress,  when  the  Federalists  were 
strongest,  and  without  any  reference  to  a  change  of  par- 
ties. Deference  to  Elsworth,  the  iEiuthor  of  the  existing 
plan,  and  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  new  system  had 
alone  postponed  the  change.  It  was  brought  forward 
before  the  result  of  the  election  of  President  was  known, 
and  when  the  Federalists  anticipated  success.  Yet,  the 
party  epithet  of  <* midnight  Judges"  applied  to  the  new 
appointments,  which  were  deferred  to  a  late  period  of 
Adams'  term,  was  of  power  to  satisfy  the  multitude.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  so  late  an  exercise  of  his  power  of 
appointment  by  the  retiring  President,  was  of  a  nature  to 
excite  and  to  justify  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  successor. 

More  to  meet  the  public  exigencies,  three  additional 
circuits  were  established,  over  each  of  the  circuits  a  Judge 
of  the  Supi*eme  Court  was  to  preside,  in  each  district 
whereof  he  was,  in  conjunction  with  the  District  Judge, 
to  hold  a  court  semi-annually,  while  to  relieve  the  duties 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  its  terms,  instead  of  semi-annual, 
were  to  be  held  once  a  year.  The  incident  delays  and 
injuries  resulting  from  this  insufficient  provision  demand 
an  early  remedy. 

The  letters  of  Jefferson,  ot  this'  period,  addressed  to 
his  American  Correspondents,  are  silent  on  this  topic.  It 
was  only  when  writing  to  Kosciusko,  then  in  Europe,  that 
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be  felt  it  safe  to  advert  to  it.  Reviewing  what  Congress 
had  done,  he  is  seen  stating  in  triumphant  exultation, 
*<  They  have  lopped  off  a  parasite  limb,  planted  by  their 
predecessors  on  their  Judiciary  body  for  party  purposes.^ 
Hamilton,  feeling  deeply  this  violent  invasion  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Union,  resolved  to  endeavor  to  produce  a 
concert  among  its  friends.  He  wrote  to  General  Pinck- 
ney  on  the  fifteenth  of  March : 

^  Yoa  will  probably  haye  letmed,  before  this  reaches  yon,  that  the 
act  of  last  SessioD,  for  the  better  oiiganization  <^  the  Jodiciaiy  Depart- 
ment, has  been  repealed;  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  will  with 
me,  view  this  measure  as  a  vital  blow  to  the  Oonstittttion.  In  mj 
C|>inio]i,  it  demands  a  systematic  and  pereeTering  effort  by  aU  e<m$titU' 
Uonal  nuam  to  produce  a  reyocation  of  the  precedent,  and  to  restore 
the  Constitution.  For  this  purpose,  I  deem  it  essential  that  there 
should  be,  without  delay,  a  meetiog  and  conference  of  a  small  number 
of  leading  Federalists  from  different  States.  Unless  there  shall  be  a 
plan  of  conduct,  proceeding  from  sudi  a  source,  our  measures  will  be 
pointed,  discordant,  and  of  course  ineffectual  There  is  also  a  further 
danger  which  may  attend  the  want  of  a  plan,  capable  of  fixing  opinions 
and  determining  objects.  There  are  among  us  incorrect  men  toith  very 
incorrect  viewi^  which  may  lead  to  combinatums  and  projects  injurious 
to  U8  as  a  party,  and  yery  detrimental  to  the  country.  These  consid- 
erations haye  determined  me  to  make  an  attempt  to  bring  about  such 
a  meeting.  And  it  has  occurred,  that  the  first  Monday  of  May  next 
at  the  city  of  Washington,  may  be  a  conyenient  time  and  place.  A 
general  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  is  to  be  then  and  there 
held.  I  have  likewise  taken  the  liberty  to  request  the  attendance  of 
Goyemor  Dayie  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  eyent  of  your  concurring 
in  sentiment  with  me,  it  will  be  expedient  for  you  to  second  my  inyita- 
tion  to  him.    With  the  truest  esteem  and  most  affectionate  r^ard." 

This  communication  was  not  received  by  Pinckney  in 
time  to  make  the  visit : 

*'I  agree  entirely  with  you,  he  answered,  in  your  sentiments  of  the 
act  repealing  the  act  of  the  last  session  for  the  better  organization  of 
the  Judiciary  department;  but  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  penooa 
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who  haTe  alwajs  been  hostile  to  the  Coiisiitation,  would,  when  thej 
had  power,  endeayor  to  destroy  a  work  whose  adoption  they  opposed) 
and  whose  ezecntion  they  have  constantly  counteracted.'' 

An  historian  of  the  subsequent  period  of  this  nation's 
destinies  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  an 
undue  importance  was  given,  by  the  zealous  friends  of  the 
Constitution,  to  this  attack  upon  the  Judiciary  system. 
Passing  by  the  paramount  consideration,  that  one  violation 
of  a  Constitution  is  too  often  the  precedent  for  another, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  demands  all  the  Constitutional 
opposition  of  the  real  friends  of  the  Government,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark  the  great  effect  produced  by  their  united 
efforts  on  this  occasion.  Notwithstanding  his  deep-rooted, 
oft-avowed,  unsleeping,  settled  hostility  to  the  Judiciary 
Department,  Jefferson  did  not  dare,  his  followers  have 
not  dared  again  to  invade  it.  Consecrated  in  the  affections 
of  the  people,  though  impaired  in  its  power  and  in  its  in- 
dependence, it  yet  exists  to  guard  and  to  minister  to  the 
highest,  largest  and  most  sacred  interests;  one  attempt 
to  warp  it  to  a  comprehensive  inhumanity  having  been 
made  and  failed.* 

It  was  not  only  by  a  concert  of  the  Federalists,  that 
Hamilton  at  this  time  labored  for  the  Republic.  He  also 
availed  himself  of  the  internal  feuds  of  his  adversaries  to 
give  strength  to  its  institutions. 

The  incidents  of  the  late  Presidential  Election  dwelt 
in  his  thoughts.  He  had  seen  the  Government  on  the 
point  of  being  intrusted  to  a  man  whom  the  people  had 
not  intended  for  that  trust,  who  neither  enjoyed  nor  in 
any  respect  was  worthy  of  their  confidence.  He  had 
seen  the  Republic  in  immediate  danger  of  a  Revolution 
which  menaced  its  existence.    Had  an  election  been  pre- 

•  «*Dred  Soott  Gate." 
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Tented,  anarchy  was  inevitable.  Had  a  law  been  paaaed, 
as  is  said  to  have  been  contemplated,  for  confiding  the 
Government  in  such  an  emergency  to  temporary  bands, 
the  friends  of  Jefferson,  in  concert  with  him,  **  declared 
openly  and  firmly,  one  and  all,  that  the  day  such  an  act 
passed,  the  middle  States  would  arm ;  and  that  no  such 
usurpation,  even  for  a  single  day,  should  be  submitted 
to.***  "In  the  event  of  an  usurpation,''  Jefferson  wrote, 
**  I  was  decidedly  with  those  who  were  determined  not  to 
permit  it.  Because  that  precedent  once  set,  would  be 
artificially  reproduced  and  end  in  a  dictator."  f 

In  his  plan  of  a  Government,  Hamilton  did  not  propose 
the  office  of  Vice-President.  This  appendage  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive department  had  been  created.  His  great  object 
now  was  to  correct  an  imperfection  of  the  Constitution, 
to  suffer  the  office  to  remain,  which  had  its  uses,  but  to 
prevent  its  being  a  source  of  collision,  dangerous  to  the 
stability  of  the  Government^  and  to  the  quiet  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

That  section  of  the  Democratic  party  hostile  to  Burr, 
was  predominant  in  the  Councils  of  New  York.  He  made 
use  of  this  hostility,  and  a  short  time  before  the  meeting 
of  its  legislature,  he  suggested  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Resolutions  were  framed,  part  of  which  are  in  his  au- 
tograph J — also  having  in  view  another  great  object,  the 

*  John  Adams  to  JefiTenon,  Jane  14,  1818.  **Too  and  Mr.  Bfadiaon  an 
indebted  to  Bayard  for  an  evasion  of  the  contest  Had  the  roters  for  Bnrr  ad- 
diessed  the  nation,  I  am  not  §un  that  your  oonyention  voold  have  decided  ui 
your  favoor.  Bat  what  reflections  does  this  sii^ggest?  What  pretensions  had 
Aaron  Burr  to  be  President  at  Yjce-President?  " 

t  Jefferson  to  Monroe.  Jefferson's  Works,  iiL  452.  Yet,  fifUtn  digra 
after  he  wrote  to  Doctor  Priestlj — *'  There  was  no  idta  of  fcret^  not  anj  oo> 
ca^onforit**    Ibid.  462. 

t  Hamilton's  Woriu,  Til  SSS. 
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inhibition  of  the  appointment  of  the  Presidential  Electors 
by  the  State  legislatures,  and  their  choice,  as  the  Consti- 
tution contemplated,  directly  by  the  people,  regarded  as 
one  whole — a  nation — not  as  a  confederacy. 

These  resolutions  declared  it,  ^as  the  sense  of  the 
legislature,  that  amendments  ought  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  a  necessary  safe- 
guard against  pernicious  dissensions  in  the  choice  of  a 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  as  the  most  eligible 
mode  of  obtaining  a  full  and  fair  expression  of  the  public 
will  in  such  Election,  that  Congress  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  divide  the  States  into  districts  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  such  State 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  direct  the 
mode  of  choosing  an  elector  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  each  of  the  said  districts,  who  shall  be  chosen  by 
citizens  who  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  Electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature, 
the  districts  to  be  formed  as  nearly  as  may  be  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  population  in  each,  and  of  Counties, 
and  if  necessary,  of  parts  of  Counties  contiguous  to  each 
other,  except  where  there  may  be  any  detached  portion 
of  territory,  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  form  a  district,  which 
then  shall  be  annexed  to  some  other  part  nearest  thereto." 
And  **  that  in  all  future  elections  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  persons  voted  for,  shall  be  particularly 
designated,  by  declaring  which  is  voted  for  as  President, 
and  which  as  Vice-President.*' 

These  Resolutions  were  laid  before  the  legislature  of 
New  York  by  Dewitt  Clinton,  and  were  adopted. 

That  the  choice  of  the  electors  of  a  President  and  Vice- 
President,  in  electoral  districts,  formed  regardless  of  State 
lines,  and  as  independent,  as  is  possible  under  the  present 
composite  government,  of  State  influences,  would  most 
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assure  an  unconstrained  expression  of  public  opinion,  and 
give  to  it  more  force,  is  not  to  be  questioned  That  such 
a  distribution  of  the  sovereignty  combined  with  the  amend- 
ment designating  the  respective  offices  which  the  electors 
were  to  fill,  would  tend  to  secure  the  American  people 
from  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  befall  them, — a 
resulting  choice  of  the  Executive  by  either  branch  of 
Congress, — is  not  less  obvious.  It  was  toward  this  great 
end  that  Hamilton's  resolutions  were  now  aimed,  nor  can 
it  be  too  much,  or  too  often  regretted  that  both  his  pro- 
posed amendments  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  contrived  election  of  a  President  by 
either  branch  of  Congress  is  the  desperate  resort  of  fac- 
tion and  of  intrigue,  and  will  inevitably  deal  the  most 
deadly  blow  that  can  be  inflicted  on  the  Government,  for 
it  will  be  no  other  than  a  conspiracy  against  the  Sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  a  denationalizing  of  this  nation. 
Successfully  effected  in  one  instance,  it  will  become  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception ;  and  then  the  carefully  de- 
vised balances  of  the  Constitution,  balances  necessary  to 
a  free  government,  will  all  be  overthrown.  A  President, 
the  creature  of  Congress,  is  first  its  tool,  then  its  master. 
The  artificial  majority  of  such  a  Congress,  combining  with 
the  President  so  chosen,  becomes,  whatever  may  be  the 
mask  assumed,  the  enemy  of  the  people.  The  approval 
or  disapproval  of  legislative  acts  will  cease  to  be  used  as 
a  check.  The  veto  will  no  more  be  beneficially  inter- 
posed. The  influence  of  the  Executive  will  be  wholly 
perverted,  and  against  its  abuses  the  impeaching  correc- 
tive will  in  vain  be  appealed  to.  A  President  chosen  by 
a  corrupt  Congress,  and  a  Congress  choosing  a  President 
will  invariably  be  corrupt,  will  renew  his  own  elections ; 
and  thus  will  be  accomplished  the  existence,  at  the  head 
of  the  nation,  of  a  power  unlimited,  irresponsible — a  roy- 
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ally,  for  a  time  only,  without  its  trappings,  swaying  by 
<  unworthy  means  a  nominal  Republic. 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  Hamilton  wrote  to  Grouvem- 
eur  Morris : 

^  Yon  have  seen  certain  resolutions  tmanimously  pass  our  L^;is]a- 
ture  for  amending  the  Constitution,  first  by  designating  separately  the 
Candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  second,  by  having  the 
Electors  chosen  by  the  Pbopls  in  districts,  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Legislature.  After  mature  reflection,  I  was  thoroughly  con- 
firmed in  my  first  impression,  that  it  is  true  federal  policy  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  these  amendments, — Of  the  first ;  not  only  because  it  is 
in  itself  right  that  the  people  should  know  whom  they  are  choosing^ 
and  because  the  present  mode  giyes  all  possible  scope  to  intrigue,  and 
is  dangerous  (as  we  have  seen)  to  the  public  tranquillity :  but  because 
in  erery  thii^  which  gives  opportunity  for  juggling  arts  our  adyersariei 
will,  mne  times  out  of  ten,  excel  us.  Of  the  second ;  because  it  re- 
moyes  thus  far  the  intervention  of  the  State  governments,  and  strength- 
ens the  connection  between  the  Federal  head  and  the  people,  and  be- 
cause it  diminishes  the  means  of  party  combination,  in  which  also,  the 
burning  zeal  of  our  opponents  will  be  generally  an  overmatch  for  our 
temperate  flame.  I  shall  be  veiy  happy  that  our  friends  may  think 
with  me,  and  that  no  temporary  motive  may  induce  them  to  let  slip  the 
precious  occasion  in  which  personal  motives  induce  the  other  party 
to  forget  their  true  policy. 

"We  are  told  here,  that  atthedoseof  your  birthday  feast,  a  strange 
apparition,  which  was  taken  for  the  Vice-President,  appeared  among 
you,  and  toasted '  the  Union  of  all  honest  men.'  I  often  hear  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets,  important  Federal  secrets  of  which  I  am  ignorant 
This  may  be  one.  If  the  story  be  true,  'tis  a  good  thing,  if  we  use  it 
welL  As  an  instrument,  the  person  will  be  an  auxiliary  of  $ome  value ; 
as  a  chif  f^  he  will  disgrace  and  destroy  the  party.  I  suspect,  however, 
the  folly  of  the  mass  will  make  him  the  latter ;  and  from  the  moment 
it  shall  oppear  this  is  the  plan,  it  may  be  depended  upon,  much  more 
will  be  lost  than  gained.  I  know  of  no  important  character  who  has  a 
less  founded  interest  than  the  man  in  questioxL  His  talents  may  do 
well  enough  for  a  particular  plot,  but  they  are  ill-suited  to  a  great  and 
wise  drama.  ^  Bat  what  has  wisdom  to  do  with  weak  man  ?    Adieu." 
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The  laioe  subjects  form  the  tppios  of  an  interestiiig 
letter  to  Bayard : 

*^Nbw  York,  April  6th,  1802:  Amidst  the  htmulifttiog  drcmn- 
sUnoes  which  attend  our  Coaniry,  all  the  sooiid  part  of  the  cmnmmdty 
most  find  cause  of  triumph  in  the  brilliant  display  of  talents  which 
have  been  employed,  though  without  success,  in  resisting  the  follies  of 
an  infatuated  Administration.  And  your  personal  friends  will  not 
have  much  reason  for  mortification  on  account  of  the  part  you  haye 
performed  in  the  interesting  scene.  But,  my  dear  Sir,  we  must  not 
content  ourselves  with  a  temporary  effort  to  oppose  the  approach  of 
orfl.  We  must  derire  instruction  from  the  experience  belbre  us ;  and, 
learning  to  form  a  Just  estimate  of  the  things  to  which  we  haye  been 
attached,  there  must  be  a  systematic  and  persevering  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish the  fortune  of  a  great  Empire  on  foundations  much  firmer  than 
have  yet  been  devised.  What  will  signify  a  vibration  of  power,  if  it 
cannot  be  used  with  confklenoe  or  energy,  and  must  be  again  quickly 
restored  to  hands  which  will  prostrate,  much  faster  than  we  shall  be 
able  to  rear  under  so  firail  a  system  ?  Nothing  will  be  done,  till  the 
structure  of  our  National  edifice  shall  be  such  as  naturally  to  control 
eccentric  passions  and  views,  and  to  keep  in  check  demagogncs  and 
knaves,  in  the  dbguise  of  patriots.  Yet,  I  fear,  a  different  reasomng 
wUl  prevail,  and  an  eagerness  to  recover  lost  power  will  betray  us  into 
expedients  which  will  be  injurious  to  the  Country,  and  disgraceful  and 
ruinous  to  ourselves.  What  meant  the  apparition  and  the  toast  whk:h 
made  part  of  the  afterpiece  of  the  birthday  festival  f  Is  it  possible^ 
that  some  new  intrigue  is  about  to  link  the  Federalists  with  a  man 
who  can  never  be  any  thing  else  than  the  bane  of  a  good  cause  ?  I 
dread  more  from  this,  than  from  all  the  contrivances  of  the  bloated  and 
senseless  junto  of  Virginia.  The  Federalists  and  Anti-federalists  of 
this  State  united  in  certain  amendments  to  the  Constitution  now  be- 
fore your  House,  having  for  objects,  1st.  To  discriminate  the  Candidates 
for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency.  2d.  To  have  the  Electors  of 
these  officers  chosen  by  the  people,  in  districts,  under  the  direction  of 
Congress.  Both  these  appear  to  me  points  of  importance  in  true  Fed- 
eral calculation.  Surely  the  scene  of  last  Session  ought  to  teach  us  the 
intrinsic  demerits  of  the  existing  plan.  It  proved  to  us,  how  possible 
it  is  for  a  man  in  whom  no  party  had  confidence,  and  who  deserves  the 
confidence  of  none,  by  mere  intrigue  and  accident,  to  acquire  the  first 
place  in  the  Government  of  our  Nation.    And  it  also  proves  to  us,  how 
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perious  adangerof  ooDTcdsioa  «i^  disorder  is  iixadent  to  the  |^^  On 
this  point,  things  haye  coipo  to  mj  knowledge,  improper  for  a  letter, 
which  would  Astonish  3-00.  Surely  we  ought,  hy  this  time,  to  haye 
learned,  that  whateyer  multiplies  the  opportunities  and  means  of  cahal, 
is  more  fayorable  to  our  adyersaries  than  to  us.  They  hare  certainly 
the  adyantage  in  the  game,  by  greater  seal,  acUyity,  and  subtlety,  and 
especially  by  an  abandonment.of  principle.  On  all  these  accounts,  it  is 
our  true  policy  to  abridge  the  facilities  to  cabal,  as  much  as  possible^  in 
all  our  public  institutions  and  measures.  As  to  the  second  of  the 
amendments,  it  has  ever  appeared  to  me  as  sound  prindple,  to  let  the 
Federal  Goyemment  rest,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  »houlden  of  ths 
people:  and  as  little  as  possible,  on  those  of  the  State  Legislatures. 
The  proposition  accords  with  this  principle ;  and,  m  my  yiew,  it  is  fur- 
ther recommended  by  its  tendency  to  exclude  eonUnnations,  which,  I  am 
persuaded,  in  the  general  and  permanent  course  of  things,  will  operate 
more  against  than  for  us.  Colonel  Burr,  without  doubt,  will  resist 
these  amendments,  and  he  may  induce  some  of  our  friends  to  play  into 
his  hands ;  but  this  will  be  a  ycry  bad  calculation,  eyen  admitting  the 
inadmissible  idea,  that  ho  ought  to  be  adopted  as  a  Chief  of  the  Federal 
party.  We  ncrer  can  hare  him  fairly  in  our  power,  till  we  render  his 
situation  absolutely  liopeless  with  his  old  friends.  While  tho  indis- 
criminate yoting  preyails,  ho  will  find  it  his  mterest  to  play  fast  and 
loofie,  and  to  keep  himself  in  a  state  to  bo  at  the  head  of  the  Anti-fed- 
eral party.  If  these  hopes  are  cut  ofi^,  he  will  immediately  set  about 
forming  a  third  party,  of  which  he  will  be  at  the  head }  and  then,  if 
we  think  it  worth  the  while,  we  can  purchase  him  with  his  flying 
squadrons. 

<^  These  obseryations  are,  of  course,  hypothetical ;  for,  to  my  mind, 
the  eleyation  of  Mr.  Burr,  by  Federal  means,  to  the  Chkf  Magistracy 
of  the  United  States,  will  bo  the  worst  kind  d  political  smcide. 

<«  Adieu,  my  dear  Sir.    Yours  yery  sincerely." 

Hamilton's  propositions  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
large  majority.  In  the  Senate  they  failed  for  the  want 
of  one  vote,  that  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  assigned 
the  reasons  for  that  vote  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York.*    These  were,  bis  aversion  to  Amendments — ^that 

•  Life  of  MoniB,  ill  178. 
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the  objects  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Consti- 
tution were,  to  prevent  the  election  being  confined  to  two 
rival  Candidates  for  the  Presidency,  while  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident would  be  selected  as  a  make-weight,  and  probably 
be  a  person  of  inferior  qualifications ;  and  **  to  defeat  the 
fraud,  the  force,  the  corruption,  which  may  be  used  to 
place  bad  men  in  high  authority." 

He  also  stated,  **  that  the  Convention  not  only  foresaw 
that  a  scene  might  take  place  similar  to  that  which  had 
recently  occurred,  but  even  supposed  it  not  impossible, 
that  at  some  time  or  other,  a  person  admirably  fitted  for 
the  office  of  President  might  have  an  equal  vote  with  one 
totally  unqualified  ;  and  that  by  the  predominance  of  facr 
tion  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  latter  might  be 
preferred ;  and  that  they  thought  a  useful  lesson  would 
result  from  it  for  the  future,  to  teach  contending  parties 
the  importance  of  giving  both  votes  to  men  fit  for  the 
first  office." 

In  reference  to  opinions  so  characteristic,  yet  so  un- 
worthy a  statesman,  Hamilton  observed :  **  One  such 
fact,  as  the  late  Election,  is  worth  a  thousand  beautiful 
theories." 

Of  the  great  motives,  it  is  perceived,  which  prompted 
Hamilton  to  urge  these  amendments,  one  was  to  remove 
the  intervention  of  the  State  Governments  in  the  Election 
of  the  President  of  the  Nation,  and  to  strengthen  the 
connection  between  the  Federal  Head  and  the  Peo- 
ple. 

His  solicitude  on  this  point  would  naturally  be  in- 
creased by  an  avowal  of  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party,  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  that  the  Rep- 
resentatives in  that  branch  were  the  Representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  particular  States,  and  not  of  the  aggre- 
gate people  of  the  United  States,  but  more  by  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  President's  Message.    In  his  *'  Examina* 
tion"  of  that  document,  Hamilton  remarked: 

^  There  remains  to  be  cursoril j  notioed,  a  disposition  in  oar  Chief 
Msgistrate  fiur  more  ptrtisl  to  oar  State  Governments  than  to  our  Na- 
tional Groyemment ;  to  poll  down  rather  than  to  build  up  our  Federal 
Edifice;  to  vilify  the  past  Administrations  of  the  latter;  to  court  for 
iUfTM^  popular  favour  by  artifices  not  to  be  approved,  either  for  their 
dignity,  their  candour,  or  their  patriotism.''  ^  Why  are  we  emphatic- 
ally and  fiistidiously  told,  that  *  the  States  individually  have  the  ^n- 
e^Zcare  of  ouriT^nonj,  our  j>rop^ty,  and  our  r^^toti^ccmstituting 
the  great  field  of  human  concerns '  ?  Was  it  to  render  the  State  Gov- 
emmoits  more  dear  to  us— more  the  objects  of  afiectionate  solicitude  ? 
Nothing  surely  was  necessary  on  this  head.  They  are  already  the 
fiivorites  of  the  people,  and  if  they  do  not  forfeit  the  advantage  by  a 
most  gross  abuse  of  trust,  must,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  objects 
confided  to  them,  continue  always  to  be  so.  Was  it  to  prevent  too 
large  a  portion  of  afiecUon  from  being  bestowed  on  the  General  Gov- 
ernment? No  pains  on  tiiis  score  were  requisite;  not  only  for  the 
reason  first  assigned,  but  for  the  further  reason,  that  the  more  peculiar 
objects  of  this  Government,  though  no  less  essential  to  our  prosperity, 
than  those  of  the  State  Governments,  oblige  it  often  to  act  upon  the 
conmiunity  in  a  manner  more  likely  to  produce  aversion  than  fondness. 
Accordingly,  every  day  famishes  proofs  that  it  is  not  the  spoiled  child 
of  the  many.  On  this  point  the  high  example  of  the  President  him- 
self is  pregnant  with  instruction. 

*'  Was  it  to  indicate  the  supreme  importance  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments over  that  of  the  United  States  ?  This  was  as  Uttle  useful  as 
correct.  Considering  the  vast  variety  of  humours,  prepossessions,  and 
localities,  which,  in  the  much  diversified  composition  of  these  States, 
militate  against  the  weight  and  authority  of  the  Gtoeral  Government, 
if  union  under  that  Government  is  necessary,  it  can  answer  no  valuable 
purpose  to  depreciate  its  importance  m  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

''  It  is  not  correct ;  because  to  the  care  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  confided  directly,  those  great  general  interests  on  which  all  particu- 
lar interests  materially  depend — our  safety  m  respect  to  foreign  na- 
tione— our  tranquillity  in  respect  to  each  other— the  foreign  and  mutual 
commerce  of  the  States — the  establishment  and  regulation  of  the  money 
of  the  country — the  management  of  our  national  finances— indirectly 
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tbeMonriqr^Hbtr^bjtbo  gaaiaiitMdfmBtfpaSlicsiiininof  Got- 
crnment  to  each  State— the  securitj  of  property  by  interdicting  etch 
State  from  emitting  paper  money,  or  from  passing  laws  impairing  the 
obligatioft  of  contracts — (from  both  of  which  causes  the  r%ht8  of  prop- 
erty had  experienced  eerions  injmy ;) — the  prosperity  of  agricnltore 
and  mannftctores  as  internally  connected  with  that  of  commerce^  and 
as  dcpendhig  hi  a  Tariety  of  ways  npon  the  agenc^  of  the  General  Gor- 
emment  In  fine,  It  is  the  province  of  the  General  Goremment  to 
manage  the  greatest  number  of  those  concerns  In  which  the  proyident 
aetiTity  and  exertion  of  Gotkiniisnt  are  of  most  importance  to  the 
people.  And  we  haye  only  to  compare  the  state  of  our  coontry  ante- 
cedent to  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  with  what  it 
has  been  stnee,  to  be  coufinced  that  the  most  operatiTe  caoses  of  puhBo 
prosperity,  depend  npon  that  Constitution. 

^  It  is  not  meant,  by  what  has  been  said,  to  indnuate  that  the  State 
Governments  are  not  extremely  useftil  In  their  proper  spheres ;  but  the 
object  is  to  guard  against  the  mischldii  of  exaggerating  tbeh*  impor- 
tance, in  derogation  from  tiiat  of  the  general  right  Every  attempt  to 
do  this,  is  remotely  a  stab  at  the  Union  of  these  States  >  a  blow  to  our 
collective  existence  as  one  pbople,  and  to  all  the  blessmgs  which  are 
interwoven  with  that  sacred  FRATCBNrrr. 

^  If  it  be  true,  as  insinuated,  that  our  oiganization  is  too  oompli- 
oated, — too  expensive,  let  it  be  simplified ;  let  this,  however,  be  done 
in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  mutilate,  weaken,  and  eventuallj  destroy 
our  present  system,  but  to  increase  the  eneigy  and  insure  the  duration 
of  our  National  Government,  the  Rock  or  oub  Poutical  Salva- 
noH.** 
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CHAPTER   CLXI. 

A  MORS  detailed  view  of  the  proceedings  of  Congreis  at 
this  period,  though  instractivey  will  only  be  so  far  given, 
as  it  has  a  relation  to  Hamflton's  life  and  writings. 

During  the  earliest  period  of  the  legislation  of  this 
Government,  while  be  presided  over  the  Treasury,  the 
mode  of  introducing  subjects  for  consideration,  was  analo- 
gous to  the  practice  of  the  British  House  of  Gommons, 
and  to  that  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation.  Reso- 
lutions were  usually  submitted  embodjring  the  principles 
of  the  measure  proposed  to  be  acted  upon.  These,  Imv^ 
ing  been  approved  or  modified,  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, a  majority  of  whom  were  favorable  to  it,  to  report 
by  bill.  Thus,  each  matter  was,  inr  the  first  instance,  de- 
liberately considered  and  settled  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  oi 
the  committee,  informed  of  the  sense  of  the  whde  body, 
to  mature  the  details. 

It  has  been  seen,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Democratic  party 
obtained  a  sufficient  predominance  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, reports  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ceased  to  be  called  for.  Standing  committees*  were  then 
formed,  to  whom  the  office^  previously  confided  to  him, 
was  intrusted  of  reporting  propositions  for  the  action  of 

*  StaiidiiigCoiiunittaetofEldctioittazidofClAiiM 
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the  House.  To  escape  the  iDfluence  which  the  thorough- 
ly digested  systems  of  Hamilton  exerted  ovet  the  Legis- 
lature, was  the  motive  to  this  change,  but  it  led  to  the 
introduction  of  another  influence,  much  to  be  deprecated. 
The  jealousy  which  induced  the  change  was  itself  a  suf- 
ficient guard  against  any  undue  influence  on  the  part  of 
an  Executive  officer.  This  did  not  exist  towards  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  who  became,  in  effect,  subordinate 
legislatures,  pre-occupying,  by  artfully  devised  reports, 
the  mind  of  the  body,  by  which  they  were  created ;  en- 
listed in  support  of  their  own  recommendations;  and  so 
intimately  connected  with  party  interests,  as  to  exclude, 
in  a  great  degree,  free  and  unbiassed  discussion.  Being 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  who  was  chosen  on  party 
grounds,  their  Reports  assumed  a  party  complexion ;  and 
thus  a  direction  was  given  to  the  legislation,  unknown  in 
any  other  free  deliberative  body.  Another,  and  a  more 
serious  effect;  was  produced.  Where  the  Speaker  was  of 
the  party  of  the  Executive,  the  Committees  appointed  by 
him  became  mere  Executive  organs— mere  channels  for 
conveying  to  the  public.  Executive  opinions,  often  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  of  the  body 
in  whose  stead  they  acted.  Nor  would  the  pernicious 
consequences  terminate  here.  It  might  happen,  in  criti- 
cal moments,  that  a  Speaker  inclined  to  yield  to  public 
opinion  would  himself  become  the  object  of  Executive 
patronage,  and  preside  over  and  direct  the  deliberations 
of  the  Representatives,  while,  unknown  to  the  public,  he 
held  a  commission,  the  reward  of  his  subservience.* 

Another  effect  was  at  this  time  seen.  Instead  of  de- 
voting their  attention  to  the  precision  of  detail,  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  fully  discussed  and  clearly  ex- 

*  An  iDftaaoe  of  this  hm  oocnrred  in  the  person  of  Andrew  Stephenson. 
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pressed  sense  of  Ibe  whole  body,  the  reports  of  these 
committees  were  so  rendered,  that  the  principles  were 
left  to  be  discussed,  and  the  details  to  be  crudely  adjusted 
in  the  House.  The  evils  of  this  change,  though  some- 
times, were  less  frequently  perceptible  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Federal  administration,  but,  in  the  recent  ses* 
sion,  they  were  frequent,  great,  and  glaring. 

One  of  these  instances  was  in  the  proceedings  on  the 
bill  to  repeal  the  Internal  Revenue  act ;  another  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  new  Judiciary  bill,  when  before  the  Senate  ; 
and  a  third  in  the  discussion  of  the  Act  for  the  Redemp- 
tion of  the  Debt. 

During  the  latter  discussion,  this  incident  occurred. 
The  undue  influence  of  Hamilton  over  the  action  of  Con- 
gress had  been  loudly  denounced  by  the  Democratic 
party.  Yet,  in  the  progress  of  this  bill,  great  embarrass- 
ment having  arisen  among  its  supporters,  several  amend- 
ments were  introduced  in  the  fiandwriting  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  A  more  confiding  majority  could 
not  be  desired. 

The  incapacity  thus  publicly  exhibited  was  the  fre- 
quent theme  of  sarcastic  exultation  on  the  part  of  the 
Federalists.  But  an  occurrence  took  place  at  this  time,, 
which  excited  deeper  emotions.  It  was  a  deliberate  inr 
suit  offered  by  Jefferson,  at  his  own  table,  to  Commodore 
Truxton,  a  much  distinguished  officer  of  the  navy,  whose 
capture  of  the  "Insurgent*'  and  destruction  of  "La  Ven- 
geance "  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, confirmed  the  pdioy  of  the  Federalists  in  establishing 
a  navy,  and  gave  earnest  of  its  future  glorious  achieve- 
ments. Stung  to  the  quick,  this  dauntless  sailor  resigned 
his  commission.  He  wrote  to  Hamilton,  alluding  to  the 
indignities  he  had  suffered,  and  remarked,  ^they  can 
never  forgive  me  for  having  taken  and  beaten  French- 
VoL.  VII.— 87 
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men.**  *  Jefferson  had  deDounced  the  victory  as  ^  Tnix* 
ton's  aggression.'*  t 

The  weakness  of  the  administration  encouraged  the 
Federalists  to  hope  that  ere  long  a  change  of  opinion 
would  be  effected,  and  the  great  question  with  them  was 
how  to  concentrate  and  direct  the  recently  aroused  re- 
flections of  the  people.  Morris  had  written  to  Hamilton 
from  the  Senate.  He  was  followed  by  Bayard,  who  ob- 
served, **  I  perfectly  agree  in  opinion  with  you  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  are  recommended  strongly  by  both  reason 
and  experience.  You  have  seen  the  patchwork  offered 
to  us,  as  a  new  Judiciary  system.  The  whole  is  designed 
to  cover  one  object  which  the  party  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  accomplish — the  postponement  of  the  next  session 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  order  to  give  the  repealing  act 
its  full  effect,  before  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
allowed  to  assemble. 

''Have  you  thought  of  the  steps  which  our  party 
ought  to  pursue  on  this  subject  f  There  will  be  a  meet- 
ing to  concert  an  uniform  plan  of  acting  or  acquiescing, 
before  Congress  adjourns.  We  beg  your  opinion.  You 
know  the  value  we  set  upon  it,  and  the  influence  it  will 
have  on  our  determination." 

Hamilton  replied : 

<<  Tour  letter  of  the  twelfth  instant  has  reUeved  me  from  some  ap- 
prebennon.  Tet  it  is  well,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  understood  hj 
the  truly  sound  part  of  the  Federalists,  that  there  do,  in  fiu:t,  exist  in- 
trigues in  good  earnest  between  seTeral  individuals,  not  unimportant, 
of  the  Federal  party  and  the  person  in  question,  which  are  bottomed 
upon  motives  and  views  by  no  means  auspicious  to  the  real  welfare  of 
the  country.    I  am  glad  to  find,  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  adopt  a 

*  Hamil(on*t  Worki,  vl  588. 

t  Jdfenon  to  Mmdison.    Jefferson's  Work%  It.  828.    Much  4, 1800. 
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plan  of  conduct  It  is  very  necessary,  and,  to  be  useful,  it  must  be 
efficient  and  coroprehensiye  in  the  means  which  it  embraces,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  must  meditate  none  which  are  not  really  Constitu- 
tional and  patriotic 

^^I  will  comply  with  your  inyitation  by  submitting  some  ideas, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  have  passed  through  my  mind.  Nothing  is 
more  fidlacious  than  to  expect  to  produce  any  yaluable  or  permanent 
results  in  political  projects,  by  relymg  merely  on  the  reason  of  meu. 
Men  are  rather  reasoning  than  reasonable  animals — for  the  most  part 
goyemed  by  the  impulse  of  passion.  This  is  a  truth  well  understood 
by  our  adrersaries,  who  have  practiced  upon  it  with  no  small  benefit 
to  their  cause.  For,  at  the  yery  moment  they  are  eulogizing  the  reason 
of  man,  and  professing  to  appeal  only  to  that  &culty,  they  are  courting 
the  strongest  and  most  active  passion  of  the  human  heart— Vanity ! 
It  is  no  less  true,  that  the  Federalists  seem  not  to  have  attended  to 
this  (act  sufficiently,  and  that  they  erred  in  relying  so  much  on  the 
rectitude  and  uUlily  of  their  measures  as  to  have  neglected  the  culti- 
yation  of  popular  &your,  by  &ir  and  justifiable  expedients. 

'^  The  observation  has  been  repeatedly  made  by  me  to  individuals 
with  whom  I  particularly  conversed,  and  expedients  suggested,  for  gain* 
ing  good  will,  which  were  never  adopted.  Unluddly,  however,  for  us, 
in  the  competition  for  the  passions  of  the  people  our  opponents  have 
great  advantages  over  us,  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  vicious  are  fiur 
more  active  than  the  good  passions  $  and  that  to  win  the  latter  to  our 
side,  we  must  renounce  our  principles  and  our  objects,  and  unite  in  cor- 
rupting public  opinion,  till  it  becomes  fit  for  nothing  but  mischiet 
Tet,  unless  we  can  contrive  to  take  hold  and  carry  along  with  U9,  some 
strong  feelings  of  the  mind,  we  shall  m  vain  calculate  upon  any  sub- 
stantial or  durable  results.  Whatever  plan  we  may  adopt,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  be  founded  on  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  And,  per- 
haps, it  is  not  very  easy  for  us  to  give  it  full  effect,  especially  not, 
without  some  deviations  from  what,  on  other  occasions,  we  have  main- 
tained to  be  r^ht. 

''  But  in  determining  on  the  propriety  of  the  deviations,  we  must  con- 
sider whether  it  be  possible  for  us  to  succeed,  without,  in  some  degree, 
employing  the  weapons  whidi  have  been  employed  against  us ;  and 
whether  the  actual  state  and  future  prospects  of  things  be  not  sudi  as 
to  justify  the  reciprocal  use  of  them.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  do 
not  mean  to  countenance  the  imitation  of  things  intrinsically  unworthy, 
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bat  only  d  snoh  at  may  be  denominated  irregular ;  sodi  as,  in  a  soond 
and  stable  order  of  thingi,  oogfat  not  to  exist  Neither  are  yon  to 
infer  tiiat  any  refolotkmary  result  is  contemplated.    Ih  mt  opinion, 

THE  PRKSXNT  OoNSHTUTION  IB  THX  STANDARD  TO  WHICH  WS  ABB  T<^ 
OUNO.  UnDBB  ITS  BANNBBS,  BONA  FIDB,  M178T  WX  COMBAT  OVB  PO- 
LITICAL  F0E8,  BBJXCTINO   ALL   CHANGES,  BUT  THROUGH  THX  CHANNXL 

ITBXLF  PROTIDXS  FOB  AMXHDXXHT8.  By  thoso  general  views  of  the 
suljeet  Itere  my  reflections  been  guided.  I  now  oflfer  yon  the  outline 
of  the  i^aa  whidi  they  hare  suggested.  Let  an  association  be  formed, 
to  be  denominated  '  The  Christian  Constitutional  Society.*  Its  objects 
to  bo,  1st  The  support  of  the  Christian  Religicm.  2d.  The  support  of 
the  COTStitation  of  the  United  States. 

« ITS  ORGANIZATION. 

^  1st  A  Directing  Coun^  consisting  of  a  President  and  twehe 
members,  of  whom  four  and  the  President  to  be  a  quorum. 

'*  2d.  A  Sub-directing  Council  in  each  State,  consistii^  of  a  Yioe- 
President  and  twelve  members,  of  whom  four  with  the  Vice-President 
to  be  a  quorum ;  and 

/  ^  3d.  As  many  societies  in  each  State  as  local  circumstanoes  may 
permit  to  be  fonned  by  the  Sub-directing  Council 

"  The  meeting  at  Washington  to  nominate  the  Presidrat  and  Vice- 
President  together  with  four  members  of  each  of  the  Councils,  who 
are  to  complete  their  own  numben  respectively. 

•*  ITS  MEANS. 

'<  Ist  The  diffusion  of  mformation.  For  this  purpose,  not  only 
the  newspapers  but  pamphlets  must  be  largely  employed,  and  to  do 
^is  a  fund  must  be  created.  Five  dollars  annually  for  eight  years,  to 
be  contributed  by  each  member  who  can  really  afford  it,  (taking  care 
not  to  burthen  the  less  able  brethren,)  may  afford  a  competent  fund 
for  a  competent  time.  It  is  essential,  to  be  able  to  disseminate,  gratis, 
nsefbl  publications,  and  whenever  it  can  be  done,  and  there  is  a  press, 
dubs  should  be  formed  to  meet  once  a  week — read  the  newspapers — 
prepare  essays— paragraphs,  Sec 

^2d.  The  use  of  all  lawfbl  means  to  promote  the  election  of  ^ 
men ;  a  lively  correspondence  must  be  kept  up  between  the  different 
Societies. 

"  3d.  The  providing  of  Institutions  of  a  charitable  and  useful  na- 
ture, in  the  management  of  Federalists. 
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^  The  populoQS  dties  ought  particularly  to  be  attended  to.  Perhfqps 
it  would  be  well  to  institute  in  such  places,  1st  Societies  for  the  relief 
of  Emigrants.  2d.  Academies,  each  with  one  professor  for  instructing 
the  different  classes  of  mechanicks  in  the  principles  of  Mechanicks  and 
Chemistiy.  The  Cities  have  been  employed  by  the  Jacobins  to  giTS 
an  impulse  to  the  Country ;  and  it  is  believed  to  be  an  alarming  fkct^ 
that  while  the  question  of  the  Presidential  election  was  poiding  In 
tiie  House  of  Bepresentatives,  parties  were  organising  In  seyeral  of  the 
Cities,  in  the  CTent  of  there  being  no  election,  to  cut  off  the  leading 
Federalists  and  seize  the  Government 

^  The  foregoing  to  be  the  principal  Engine.  In  addition,  let  meas- 
ures be  adopted  to  bring  as  soon  as  possible  the  repeal  of  the  Judiciaiy 
law  before  the  Supreme  Court  Afterwards,  if  not  before^  let  as  many 
Legislatures  as  can  be  prevailed  upon  instruct  their  Senators  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  repealing  law.  The  body  of  New 
England  speaking  the  same  language  will  give  a  powerful  impulse.  In 
Congress,  our  fHends  to  propose  litUe,  to  agree  cordially  to  all  good 
measures,  and  to  resist  and  oppose  all  bad.  This  is  a  general  sketch 
of  what  has  occurred  to  me.  It  is  at  the  servkse  of  my  friends  ibr  so 
much  as  it  may  be  worth." 

Not  long  after  this  letter  was  written,  the  annual  elec- 
tion took  plaee  in  New  York.  The  dissensions  of  the 
Democrats  gave  hopes  of  success,  and  Hamilton  was 
called  upon  to  express  his  views  of  the  situation  of  the 
Country,  and  of  its  policy.  His  address  was  of  a  gen- 
eral nature.  He  look  a  summary  view  of  the  leading 
measures  and  disposition  of  the  Administration,  as  being 
excessively  weak,  impolitic,  discouraging,  and  unconstitu- 
tional ;  tending  to  expose  the  country  to  intestine  discord 
and  open  invasion.  He  avowed  the  opinion,  that  the 
peace  in  Europe,  even  if  completed,  could  not  be  of  long 
continuance ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  this  coun- 
try would  probably  be  involved.*     If  such  should  be  the 

*  Three  years  did  not  elapse  before  fliiB  prophecy  began  to  be  accomplished, 
•nd,  in  six  more,  the  history  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  shows  how  it  was 
folfiDed. 
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case,  he  inquired,  vrhai  must  be  our  situation,  without 
money  in  the  Treasury,  and  without  revenue  T  He  indi- 
cated the  additional  exposure  now  incurred  from  the  re- 
cent cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  French.  He  thought 
the  present  state  of  things,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
such,  as  to  justify  apprehensions,  and  urged  the  friends  to 
good  order,  to  stable  govemment,  to  that  system  of  meas- 
ures which  had  so  much  elevated  and  strengthened  the 
United  States,  to  rally  in  its  behalf. 

The  result  in  the  City  v^as  favorable  to  the  Federal- 
ists, but  throughout  the  State,  the  Democratic  party 
maintained  their  ascendancy. 

His  views  of  the  state  of  public  affairs  are  given 
freely  in  a  letter  to  Rufus  King,  of  the  third  of  June : 

^  In  your  last,  you  ask  my  opinion  about  a  matter  delicate  and  im- 
portant, both  in  a  public,  and  in  a  personal  view.  I  shall  give  it  with 
the  frankness  to  which  yoa  have  a  right ;  and  I  may  add,  that  the  im- 
pressions of  your  other  friends,  so  far  as  they  have  fallen  under  my 
observaticm,  do  not  differ  from  my  own.  While  yon  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  negotiation  interesting  to  your  country,  it  was  your  doty  to  keep 
yoor  post  You  have  now  accomplished  the  object,  and  with  the  good 
fortune,  not  very  common,  of  having  the  universal  plaudit  This  done^ 
it  seems  to  me,  most  advisable  that  you  return  home.  There  is  little 
probability  that  your  continuance  in  your  present  station  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  positive  good.  Nor  are  circumstances  such  as  to 
give  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  substitute  for  you,  whoever  he  may 
be,  can  do  much  harm.  Tour  stay  or  return,  therefore,  as  it  r^ards 
our  transatlantic  concerns,  is  probaUy  not  material ;  while  your  pres- 
ence at  home  may  be  usefbl  in  ways  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  par- 
ticularize. Besides,  it  is  questionable  whether  you  can  kmg  continue 
in  the  service  of  the  present  Administration,  consistent  with  what  is 
due,  as  well  to  your  own  character,  as  to  the  common  cause.  I  am  &r 
irom  thinkhag  that  a  man  is  bound  to  quit  a  public  office,  monely  be- 
cause the  Administration  of  the  Government  may  have  changed  hands. 
But,  when  those  who  have  come  into  power,  are  undisguised  persecutors 
of  the  party  to  which  he  has  been  attached,  and  study  with  ostenta- 
tion to  heap  upon  it  every  indignity  and  injury,  he  ought  not,  in  my 
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<q»iiuoD,  to  permit  himself  to  be  made  an  exception;  or  to  lend  hit 
talents  to  the  support  of  such  characters.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  it  be 
true,  that  the  principles  and  plans  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  afikirs 
tend  to  the  degradation  of  the  Govemment,  and  to  their  own  disgracei 
it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  them,  with- 
out sharing  in  the  disrepute  which  they  may  be  destined  to  experience. 
^  I  wbh  I  had  time  to  give  you  acomprehensiTe  and  particular  map 
of  our  pditical  situation ;  but  moro  than  a  rude  outline  is  beyond  my 
leisure,  devoted  as  I  am,  more  than  ever,  to  my  professional  pursuits. 
You  have  seen  the  course  of  the  Administration  hitherto^  especially 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress ;  and  I  am  persuaded  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  opinion,  that  it  could  hardly  haye  been  more  diligent  in 
mis<^ief.  What,  you  will  ask,  has  been  and  is  likely  to  be  the  effect 
on  the  public  mind  ?  Our  friends  are  sanguine  that  a  great  chauge  for 
the  better  has  been  wrouglit,  and  is  progressiTe.  I  suppose  good  has 
been  done, — ^that  the  Federalists  haye  been  re-united  and  cemented; 
have  been  awakened,  alarmed.  Pertiaps,  too,  there  may  be  some  sen- 
sible and  moderate  men  of  the  opposite  party  who  are  beginning  to 
doubt.  But,  I,  as  yet,  discover  no  satisfactory  symptoms  of  a  revolu- 
tion of  opinion  in  the  mass — HT^forme^  inffen$,  eui  lumen  aidemptum? 
Nor  do  I  look  with  mudi  expectation  to  any  serious  alteration  until  in> 
conveniences  a^e  extensively  folt,  or  until  time  has  produced  a  disposi* 
tion  to  coquet  it  with  new  lovers.  Vibrations  of  power,  you  are  aware, 
are  of  the  genius  of  our  government.  There  is,  however,  a  circumstance 
which  may  accelerate  the  fall  of  the  present  party.  There  is  certainly 
a  roost  serious  schism  between  the  chief  and  his  heir-apparent ;  a  schism 
absolutely  incurable,  because  founded  in  the  hearts  of  both,  in  the  rival- 
ship  of  an  insatiable  and  unprincipled  ambition.  The  effects  are  already 
qyparent,  and  are  ripening  into  a  more  bitter  animosity  between  the 
partisans  of  the  two  men,  than  ever  existed  between  the  Federalists  and 
Anti-Federalists.  Unluckily,  we  are  not  as  neutral  to  this  quarrel  as 
we  ought  to  be.  You  saw,  however,  how  ikr  our  friends  in  Congress 
went  in  polluting  themselves  with  the  support  of  the  second  personage 
for  the  Presidency.  The  cabal  did  not  terminate  there.  Several  men, 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance  among  us,  like  the  enterprising  and  ad- 
venturous character  of  this  man,  and  hope  to  soar  with  him  to  power. 
Many  more,  through  hatred  to  the  chief,  and  through  an  impatience  to 
recover  the  reins,  are  linking  themselves  to  the  new  chief  almost  with- 
out perceiving  it,  and  professing  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  make 
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vwofhim;  wfaifelMkiiowstfaailwisBMkliigiiseoftlwB^  Whttttds 
inayeodlaitisdiiBctilttopOTetife.  Ofone  thipgonlylasi  siii«,tbAt 
in  no  eTcnt  will  I  be  directly  or  indirectly  imptioaled  in  a  responsibility 
fiir  the  delation  or  sapport  of  either  of  two  men  wbo,  in  d^Racnt  senses, 
are  in  my  eyes  equally  unworthy  of  the  ocmfldeiioe  of  iatelligent  or  hon^ 
ertmen. 

^  Troly,  my  dear  Sir,  the  prospects  of  our  eoontry  are  not  brilliant 
The  mass  is  ftr  from  sonnd.  At  headHinarters  a  most  visionary  theory 
presides.  Dqwnd  upon  it,  this  is  the  fact  to  a  great  extreme.  Koarmy, 
nonary,  no  o^luvcommeroe;  national  defence  not  by  arms,  bot  by  en- 
bargoes,  prohibitions  of  trade,  Ac ;  as  little  gotemnent  as  possible 
withm ;  these  are  the  pernicious  dreams  whidi,  as  fur  and  as  ihst  as 
possible,  will  be  attempted  to  be  realised.  Mr.  Jefierson  is  distressed 
at  the  codfldi  hanng  latterly  emigrated  to  the  southere  coast,*  lest  the 
people  there  should  be  tempted  to  catch  them;  and  commerce,  of  whioh 
we  hare  already  too  much,  receive  an  accessiott.  Be  assured  this  is  no 
pleasantly,  but  a  very  sober  anecdote.  Among  Federalists  old  errors  are 
not  cured.  They  also  contmue  to  dream,  though  not  quite  so  preposter- 
ously as  their  opponents.  All  will  be  very  well,  (say  they,)  when  the 
power  once  gets  back  into  Federal  hands.  The  people  convinced  by 
experience  of  their  error,  will  repose  a  permanent  confidence  in  good 
men!  EuumteneaHit  Adieu.    Tours  Ever.**  • 

Kingy  having  accomplished  the  objects  of  his  mission, 
returned  not  long  after  the  reception  of  this  letter,  to  the 
United  States,  thus  making  the  vacancy  which  had  so  long 
been  coveted  by  his  adversaries.t  Monroe  was  appointed 
to  this  vacancy. 

*  A  co^fiah  cenghft  in  tbo  Potomao,  alarmed  Jeffinacm,  who  expreened  aa 
apprehension,  that  di«  Virginians  might  heoome  a  maritime  people. 

f  Monroe  to  Jefibrson.  Bichmond,  80  April,  1801.  **  On  my  retain  I 
found  CoL  Taylor  and  some  other  respectable  characters  attending  the  Courts, 
and  from  him  and  one  or  two  others,  who  spoke  of  it,  I  understood  it  was  in 
their  opinion  generally  expected  and  wished,  that  our  present  Envoy  at  Lon- 
don should  he  withdrawn.  Th^  thmk  nothing  ii  done  unUs$  that  is  done;  that  as 
every  calamity  foreign  and  domestic  we  have  experienced  from  Great  Britain, 
a  person  known  to  he  friendly  to  her  interests^  acquainted  with  our  interior, 
able  to  guide  her  councils  and  pian  her  meatures  against  us,  ought  not  to  be  ^ 
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Expressions  of  public  confidence  towards  Hamilton^ 
were,  in  the  mean  timey  heard  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  By  the  great  body  of  reflecting  men  he 
was  looked  to  as  the  source  of  correct  opinions,  and  his 
influence  was  felt  even  in  the  inmost  counsels  of  the 
Administration.  This  rising  influence  they  deemed  it  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  depress ;  and  the  long  exploded 
tale  that  be  had,  in  the  Convention,  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  proposed  a  monarchy,  was  revived.  The 
charge  was  met  by  an  express  denial,  and  facts  were 
given,  previously  mentioned,  which  throw  much  light  on 
his  course  in  that  dignified  body.  Except  on  questions 
of  great  moment,  his  pen  was  now  rarely  emplo3^d,  but 
he  was  often  consulted.  One  of  these  involved  important 
considerations  as  to  the  power  of  the  Executive.  It  has 
been  mentioned,  that  Callender,  a  pensioned  pamphleteer 
of  Jefierson,  was  convicted  of  sedition,  fined  and  impris^ 
oned.  The  fine  was  levied  by  the  Marshal  of  the  United 
States,  and»  after  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  had  ex- 
pired, a  general  pardon  remitting  all  pains  and  penalties 
incurred,  or  to  be  incurred,  was  granted.  Doubts  were 
suggested,  whether  the  money  having  been  received  could 
be  paid  back.  After  consideration,  the  Attorney*GteneraI, 
then  acting  as  Secretary  of  State,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that,  before  a  fine  is  paid  into  the  Treasury,  a  pardon  re* 
mits  and  restores  it  to  the  party,  and  an  orcfer  was  given 

there  imcler  the  present  Adminiftratioii.''  This  letter,  in  Montoe^s  autograph, 
is  stated  not  to  ha^e  been  sent  Giles  also  wrote  to  Jefiferson,  from  the  same 
place,  Jane  1,  1801.  '*  The  ejected  par^  is  now  almost  nnivenally  considered 
as  having  been  employed  in  conjonction  with  Great  Britain,  in  a  scheme  for 
the  total  destmctieo  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  •  •  •  The  oontinnation  of 
Bfr.  Ccg  in  London,  it  is  apprehended,  maj  be  attended  wHh  mq[>leasaiit 
eflbots."  He  then  nzged  an  absolnte  repeal  of  the  whole  judiciary  lystem, 
terminating  the  present  officers,  and  creating  an  entire  new  system. 
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to  the  Marshal  to  **  restore  the  money,^  which  was  done. 
Hamilton  was  clearly  of  the  opinion,  that  the  President 
has  no  power  to  restore  a  fine  once  levied — that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  when  they  adopted  the  National 
Constitution,  not  only  directed,  that  all  its  Executive 
powers  should  be  vested  in  a  President,  but  they  defined 
and  limited  those  powers  in  the  Instrument  itself  that  no 
power  can  be  legally  exercised  by  him  unless  given  by 
express  provision,  or  resulting  by  fair  construction.  He 
was  no  advocate  for  the  diminution  of  those  powers,  nor 
by  a  forced  inference  would  he  abridge  the  salutary  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Executive,  which  he  considered  essentially 
necessary  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people,  but 
he  was  rigidly  tenacious  of  the  principle  by  which  those 
powers  were  to  be  tested.  **  We  arb  to  bb  govbrn ed," 
he  said,  ^by  thb  Constitution,  as  wb  find  it,  not  as  it' 
MIGHT  BB  modifibd.''  No  cxpress  provision  authorized 
the  Executive  to  order  the  restitution  of  a  fine,  and  thus 
to  divest  the  United  States  of  moneys  legally  vested  by  a 
payment  to  one  of  their  officers  for  their  use.  Did  any 
such  power  exist  by  fair  implication  T  This  reduced  the 
inquiry  to  the  single  consideration,  whether  the  power  to 
pardon  offences  necessarily  implies  a  power  of  restitution  T 
In  England  the  Crown  may  pardon,  not  only  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  but  debts ;  and  by  a  separate  and  distinct 
prerogative  may  award  restitution  of  goods  and  chattels, 
or  lands  forfeited,  but  the  power  of  the  President  is  ex- 
pressly limited  to  granting  ^reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment.'' 

**  In  England,  fines  constitute  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Crown,  for  the  sole  use  of  the  King.  In  this  country 
fines  are  not  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the  use  of  the 
President,  but  into  the  Treasury  for  the  use  of  the  United 
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States.'*  "The  theory  of  our  Government,"  he  said, 
"  never  once  contemplated  a  power  in  the  Executive  over 
the  Treasury,  in  any  shape.  And  this  is  the  material  dis* 
Unction,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  between  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"But  the  power  of  the  King  was  so  far  limited,  that, 
where  the  subject  or  subjects  generally  have  an  interest 
in  the  fine,*  there  the  Crown  cannot  interpose  to  order 
restitution,  though  the  fine  had  not  been  levied.  The 
United  States  having  the  sole  interest  in  the  penalty,  the 
President  can  have  no  right  to  restore  it,  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with  it. 

"  The  fine  when  levied  is  a  vested  part  of  the  National 
revenue,  and  subject  only  to  the  disposition  of  Congress ; 
the  Constitution  having  expressly  enjoined  that,  *no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law.'  Stronger  lan- 
guage could  not  have  been  used  to  guard  the  public  prop- 
erty." 

The  distinction,  that  the  money  was  yet  in  the  hands 
of  the  Marshal,  Hamilton  regarded  "  as  one  which  would 
render  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  nugatory ; 
would  defeat  its  preventive  wisdom,  and  would  render 
the  President  the  absolute  and  uncontrollable  Governor, 
if  not  proprietor,  of  all  the  public  revenues.  If  it  is  law, 
to  proceed  as  he  has  done  in  this  case,  he  may  cancel  all 
the  bonds  for  customs,  issue  his  warrants  to  Collectors, 
intercept  and  dispose  of  all  the  public  moneys  before  they 
are  lodged  in  the  Treasury." 

It  was  in  the  next  place  shown,  that  a  charter  of  Par- 
don,  without  words  of  restitution,  could  not  operate  to 

^  *'The  Crown^i  Shan  only  of  a  forfexture  bpardmied  bj  an  act  of  general 
pardon."  Temp.  Ann.  Parker  290.  k  1  Salk.  888-5.  Cro.  81 ;  aUo  Str.  5da 
1272. 
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restore  the  money.  Thus,  the  President  in  Remitting  the 
fine,  had  assumed  a  prerogative  unkiM>wn  to  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  in  his  charter  of  pardon  had  not  made  use  of 
legal  terms  sufficient  for  his  purpose;  and  a  daring  at- 
tempt is  made  by  one  of  his  officers  to  ascribe  to  an  offi- 
cial act  of  the  Executive  an  effect  directly  in  the  fiice  of 
the  law. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Jefferson  thus  violated  the 
Constitution,  and  usurped  a  power  greater  than  that  of 
any  limited  Monarch  of  Europe,  to  purchase  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  menaced  disclosure  of  his  relations  with  a  foreign 
hireling,  the  traducer  of  his  predecessors. 

The  usurpation  was  committed,  but  its  object  was  not 
attained.  The  correspondence  of  Jefierson  shows  bow  he 
writhed  at  this  time  under  the  exposures  of  Callender. 
Rankling  with  disappomtment  at  the  disregard  of  his 
claims  for  office,  he  returned  to  Virginia,  and  there  made 
public  the  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Jefierson. 

The  first  of  these  letters  commenced  with  an  apology 
for  his  delay  of  a  few  days  in  answering  a  communication 
of  Callender.  It  informed  him  that  his  agent  was  di- 
rected «*to  pay  him  Fifty  Dollars  on  account  of  the  Book 
he  was  about  to  publish,"  with  a  request  he  should  ^  send 
him  two  or  three  copies  and  the  rest  on/y  when  he  should 
ask  for  them."  It  assured  him,  that  ''tbe  violence  which 
was  meditated  against  him  lately  had  excited  a  very  gen- 
eral indignation  in  that  part  of  the  country — ^  and,  to 
prompt  his  libels  against  Adams,  informed  him  that  ^  the 
delivery  of  Robins  to  the  British  excites  much  feeling  and 
inquiry."  This  extraordinary  epistle  concluded  with  the 
assurance  *' of  every  wish  for  his  welfare,  and  of  bis  great 
regard." 

A  second  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Callender  acknowl- 
edged a  recent  communication,  then  gave  the  information 
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requested  on  certain  pcnnts ; — and,  in  order  to  escape  re- 
marky  enjoined  upon  him  secrecy  as  to  the  source  of  it, 
and  suggested  that  a  false  representation  should  be  made 
on  that  subject,  for  the  purpose  ^'  of  keeping  himself  out 
of  the  way  of  calumny."  It  then  proceeded  *^  to  thank 
him  for  the  proof  sheets  he  inclosed  to  him,'*  observing, 
''such  papers  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  best  effect.^ 
They  inform  the  thinking  part  of  the  Nation,  and  these 
again  supported  by  the  tax-gatherers  as  their  vouchers, 
set  the  people  to  rights.  Tou  will  know  from  whom  this 
comes  without  a  signature :  the  omission  of  which  has 
been  rendered  almost  habitual  with  me  by  the  curiosity 
of  the  Post-offices." 

The  **  Proof  sheets  "  inclosed  were  those  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  **  The  Prospect  before  us."  After  the  first  part 
bad  been  put  to  press,  a  second  remittance,  of  the  same 
amount  as  the  previous  one,  was  sent  to  the  author  by 
the  same  person.  The  last  of  these  letters  was  written 
when  Jefferson  was  Vice-President,  and  at  the  moment 
when  an  Insurrection  to  prevent  the  collection  of  these 
taxes  was  showing  itself  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  work  thus  patronised  commenced  with  a  bold  at- 
tack upon  the  Constitution,  and  upon  the  Senate,  which 
bad  been  the  object  of  hate  in  Virginia,  to  whose  people 
the  volume  was  addressed.  Her  odious  prejudices  against 
New  England  were  flattered,  and  the  eastern  States  were 
denounced  as  wishing  to  lay  the  foundation  of  **  an  abso- 
lute monarchy."    Passing  from  the  Federal  system  to  its 

*  Yet  Jefferam  writes  to  Mrs.  Adams  afterwards— (Jefibrson's  Works,  it. 
28)  **  With  respect  to  the  cahunnies  aad  falsehoods  which  writers  and  printers 
at  laige  published  against  Mr.  Adams,  I  was  as  far  from  stooping  to  any  con- 
oem  or  approbation  of  them,  as  Mr.  A.  was  respecting  those  of  Porcninne,  &c 
I  knew  myself  incapable  of  that  base  warfare— that  dirty  work,"  See  Jef- 
ieison's  Works,  i.  Sept  e,  1799.    il  Oct  6, 1799. 
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supporters,  the  lesser  leaders  of  that  party  were  first  suc- 
cessively the  objects  of  his  calumoies,  which  increased  in 
grossness  until  they  reached  Washington  and  Hamiltcm. 
Washington  was  charged  with  the  **  violation  of  his  oath 
to  preserve  the  Constitution;^^  with  having  admitted 
himself  to  have  been  *'  twice  a  traitor  ;''  f  ^i^h  having  au- 
thorized  the  robbery  and  ruin  of  the  remnants  of  his  own 
army ;  with  corruption  ;|  with  ^a  perfidious  desertion  of 
France  ;"  §  with  **  the  most  audacious  usurpation  and  des- 
potism ;**  II  Adams  was  accused  of  ^  murder/'  IT  and  Ham- 
ilton held  up  to  "  execration." 

Though  Jefierson  had  professed  his  attachment  to  the 
Constitution,  had  lauded  Washington,  had  commended 
Adams  in  his  addresses  to  the  public,**  and  had  in  pri- 
vate expressed  to  him  his  personal  regard,  he  is  here  seen 
covertly  inculcating  hostility  to  the  Constitution,  exciting 
to  a  severance  of  the  Union,  and  abetting  a  foreign  hire- 
ling in  his  foul  defamations.  These  calumnies  were  writ- 
ten under  the  roof  of  a  senator  of  the  United  States, 
founded  on  information  derived  from  the  confidential 
friends  of  Jefierson,  and  paid  for  by  him* 

When  prosecuted  for  these  libels,  JeflTerson  even 
deemed  him  worthy  of  the  protection  of  Virginia,  and 
thus  wrote  to  Monroe,  then  Governor :  tt  **  I  ^Wnk  it  essen- 
tially just  and  necessary  that  Callender  should  be  sub- 
stantially defended.  Whether  in  the  first  stages,  by  pub- 
lick  interference  or  private  contribution,  may  be  a  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  that  it  should  be  left 
to  the  Legislature,  who  will  meet  in  time,  and  before 
whom  you  can  lay  the  matter  so  as  to  bring  it  before 
them.     It  is  become  peculiarly  their  cause,  and  may  fur- 

•  Page  12.  t  1«.  19-  t  W.  §  97.  |  104.  ^  BL 

**  See  his  address  on  his  installation  as  Vice-President 
tt  May  26,  1800. 
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nish  them  with  a  fine  opportunity  of  showing  their  respect 
to  the  Union,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  doing  justice  in 
another  way  to  those  whom  they  cannot  protect  without 
committing  the  public  tranquillity.'* 

The  interval  of  a  year  had  made  a  great  change  in  the 
relations  of  these  men.  Jefferson  had  attained  his  end 
by  a  system  of  detraction.  Callender,  the  chief  instru- 
ment, claiming  his  reward,  was  only  an  object  of  appre- 
hension. On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  eighteen  hundred 
and  one,  Jefferson  again  wrote  to  Monroe :  "  To  take  from 
Callender  all  room  for  complaint,  I  think,  with  you,  we 
had  better  refund  his  fine  by  private  contributions.  I 
inclose  you  an  order  on  Gibson  and  Jefferson  for  fifty 
dollars,  which,  I  believe,  is  one-fourth  of  the  whole  sum." 
Three  days  after,  he  again  wrote  to  him :  '*  Callender  is 
arrived  here.  He  did  not  call  on  me,  but  understanding 
he  was  in  distress,  I  sent  Captain  Lewis,  my  private  sec- 
retary, to  him  with  fifty  dollars,  to  inform  him  we  were 
making  some  inquiries  as  to  his  fine,  which  would  take  a 
little  time,  and  lest  he  should  suffer  in  the  mean  time,  I 
had  sent  him,"  &c.  **  His  language  to  Captain  Lewis  was 
very  high  toned.  He  intimated  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  things  which  he  could  and  would  make  use  of  in  a 
certain  case — that  he  received  the  fifty  dollars,  not  as  a 
charity,  but  a  due — ^in  fact,  as  hush  money,  that  I  knew 
what  he  expected,  viz.,  a  certain  office,^  and  more  to  this 
effect  Such  a  misconstruction  of  my  charities  puts  an 
end  to  them  forever.  Tou  will,  therefore,  be  so  good  as 
to  make  no  use  of  the  order  I  inclosed  you.  He  knows 
nothing  of  me  which  I  am  not  willing  to  declare  to  the 
world  myself." 

Driven  to  excuses,  Jefferson  now  writes :  **  I  consid- 

*  Postmaster  at  Richmond. 
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ered  faim  as  a  man  of  science,  fled  firom  persecutioD,  and 
assured  my  friends  of  niy  readiness  to  do  whaterer  could 
s^rre  him.  This  led  to  aids  and  personal  interviews." 
**  No  man  wishes  more  to  see  his  pen  stopped,  but  I  con* 
ndered  him  still  as  r  proper  object  of  benevolence.  The 
succeeding  year  he  again  wanted  money  to  buy  paper  for 
another  volume.  I  made  his  letter,  as '  before,  the  occa- 
sion of  giving  him  another  fifty  dollars.  He  considered 
these  as  proofs  of  my  approbation  of  his  writings,  when 
they  were  mere  charities^  yielded  under  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  he  was  injuring  us  by  his  writings."*  Pressed 
by  Callender's  threats,  he  promised  copies  of  all  his  cor- 
respondence with  him.  This  promise  he  evaded,  stating 
that  he  could  not  find  it  ,*  and  Callender  supplied  the  hia- 
tus by  printing  the  originals. 

Callender's  disclosures,  though  chiefly  directed  against 
Jefierson,  also  embraced  Madison.  Intent  on  revenge, 
and  not  to  be  silenced,  he  announced  his  determination  to 
make  public  the  sources  whence  he  derived  the  materials 
for  his  calumnies,  menacing  the  exposure  of  Madison, 
Monroe,  Giles,  and  other  leading  Virginians.  An  attempt 
was  then  made  to  silence  him  by  an  arrest,  made  by  Cal- 
lender's late  counsel  in  his  defence  to  the  prosecutions  of 
him  for  libels,  now  the  District-Attorney  of  Virginia,  re- 
cently appointed  by  Jefierson,  to  extort  from  him  security 
not  to  publish  any  libels.  As  this  precipitate  procedure 
would  have  brought  out  the  truth,  it  was  not  approved. 
Callender  did  not  live  to  accomplish  this  vile  betrayal  of 
his  secrets,  being  drowned,  as  was  stated,  in  a  fit  of  in- 
temperance. 

Some  of  the  charges  against  Jefierson  deeply  afiecting 

«  Jeffenon*s  Worki^  iii.  494,  to  Monroe,  July  15, 1802. 
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hit  character,  were  whdly  of  a  personal  nature.*  These 
horrible,  shocking  esposores,  Hamilton  wholly  disap* 
proved ;  and  caused  a  publication  to  be  made  expresmng 
his  disapprobation  of  the  republication  of  matter  of  this 
kind,  declaring  ^his  sentiments  to  be  averse  to  all  persoiy 
alities,  not  immediately  connected  with  public  considera- 
tionsy'^t  proudly  overlooking  the  outrage  this  pensioned 
tool  of  Jefferson  had  committed  against  himself. 

While  much  indignation  was  aroused  in  the  public 
mind  by  these  extraordinary  exposures,  Thomas  Paine 
arrived  in  the  United  States*  He  proceeded  to  the  seat 
of  Government ;  where,  through  the  official  Gazette  of 
the  Administration,  he  issued  a  series  of  essays,  teeming 
with  slanders  upon  Washington  and  upon  the  Federal 
party.  But,  enfeebled  by  age  and  vice,  his  pen  had  lost 
its  power.  Disappointed  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  had 
invited  him  back  to  this  country,  Jefferson  suffered  him  to 
repair  in  neglect  to  New  York,  in  the  vicinity  whereof  he 
dragged  out  a  wretched  existence  among  the  few  low  in- 
fidel followers,  whom  his  loathsome  habits  and  gross  ine- 
briety did  not  repel. 

A  short  time  only  elapsed  when  Jefferson  is  exhibited, 
by  himself,  in  broad  condemnation  of  the  Press.  When 
he  saw  its  great  power  employed  as  a  mean  to  overturn  a 
government  by  violence,  and  to  deliver  an  excitable,  in- 
jured people  to  all  the  horrors  of  Revolution,  he  has  been 
beheld,  avowing,  ^  Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide,  whether 
we  should  have  a  Government  without  newspapers,  or 
newspapers  without  a  Government,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  prefer  the  latter."    He  has  been  seen  ascribing  the  se- 

*  Jeflfonon's  Life,  by  Tucker,  ii.  120.    Dewitt*8  JeflbrsoD.  **  Sa  vie  et  sa 
Conetpoodence.''    Part  ii.  84.    Paris.  In  "la  Berne  des  deux  MoDdes." 
t  Eyening  Post,  Sept  29,  1S02. 
Vol.  VIL— 88 
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eurity  of  Ammcan  liberties  to  the  influence  of  bb  National 
Gaiette.  All  soon  is  changed.  He  is  in  power  and  the 
object  of  exposure.  **  Nothing/'  he  wrote,  ^  can  now  be 
believed  which  is  seen  in  a  newspaper.  Truth  itself  be- 
comes suspicious  by  being  put  into  that  polluted  vehicle." 
ft  «  «  M  Tiig  mjju  ^jjQ  never  looks  into  a  newspaper  is 
better  informed  than  he  who  reads  them ;  inasmuch  as  he 
who  knows  nothing  is  nearer  to  truth  than  he  whose  mind 
is  filled  with  falsehoods  and  errors."* 

*  Jeflbnon^  Wotka,  ▼.  92.    Jeflbnoii  to  NonreD,  Juno  11, 1807. 
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Ere  the  last  of  Paine's  letters  had  dried  from  the  press, 
the  second  Session  of  the  Seventh  Congress  commenced, 
and  Jefferson  showed  himself  for  a  time,  a  changed  man* 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  inflation  immediately  following 
his  elevation  to  the  Presidency.  No  theme  was  then  be- 
yond (lis  reach — ^no  abstract  suffering  beneath  his  sympa- 
thies. He  was  for  '^  simplifying  the  Christian  Philosophy.** 
He  would  ^  have  no  priests,  and  therefore  no  schisms." 
Religion  was  thenceforth  to  be  a  thing  of  science — History 
an  affair  of  fancy  and  of  faith.^  He  was  unwilling  ^  to 
pronounce  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  transmigration  of  souls," 
it  was  not  a  subject  of  '^physical  knowledge,"  and  ^Rev- 

*  Jeffemn^s  Works,  17.  488,  ed.  1864.  Jeffenon  to  Joel  Barlow,  anfhor- 
of  **  The  Columbiad,"  a  wordy  poem.  "  Mr.  Madison  and  myself  have  cut  out 
a  piece  of  work  for  yon,  which  is^  to  write  the  history  of  the  United  States /roai 
the  don  cf  the  War  downwards.  We  are  rich  ourtdvta  in  maUriait,  and  ofin 
open  all  the  public  archives  to  yon ;  bnt  yonr  residence  here  is  essential,  be- 
cause a  great  deal  of  the  knowledge  of  things  is  noC  on  papet^  but  only  withm 
owrtdms  for  verhal  communication.  John  Marshall  is  writing  the  life  of  Gen- 
eral Washington  from  his  papers.  It  is  intended  to  come  out  just  in  time  to 
influence  the  next  Premdential  election.  It  is  written,  therefore,  principally 
with  a  view  to  eUdicmuring  purpotee.  But  it  will  c<msequent]y  be  out  in  time 
to  aid  you  with  information,  as  well  as  to  point  out  the  pervertiont  of  frttfl 
necessary  to  be  rectified.  Think  of  this  and  agree  to  it^  Barlow  did  nol 
««tgree'»toit 
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elation  had  choaen  to  leave  it  in  the  dark.**  To  dischai^ge 
the  gospels  of  the  mystery  ivith  which  the  apostles  had 
^enshrouded  **  them,  he  framed  a  travestie  of  them  for  him- 
self. New  England,  which  had  resolutely  refused  him 
her  vote,  cherished  a  large  body  of  clergy.  **  The  ^gis 
of  government,  and  the  temples  of  religion  and  of  justicey** 
he  wrote,  **  have  all  been  prostituted  there  to  toll  us  back 
to  the  times  when  we  burnt  witches.'*  ^  The  barbarians 
really  flattered  themselves  they  should  be  able  to  bring 
back  the  times  of  Vandalism,  when  ignorance  put  every 
thing  into  the  hands  of  power  and  priestcraft**'  *  Oscil- 
lating between  light  and  shade,  between  pathos  and  rap- 
ture, his  delectation  was  to  descant  on  exhumated  bones 
and  revivified  liberties ;  and  he  beheld,  as  he  stated,  ^  with 
great  grief,  venerable  patriots,  retired  and  weeing  in 
silence,  over  the  rapid  subversion  of  those  principles,  for 
the  attachment  of  which  they  had  sacrificed  the  ease  and 
comforts  of  life,  and  rejoiced  they  had  lived  to  see  him 
revindicate  their  rights.'' 

But  now  was  seen,  by  Jefferson's  deportment,  how 
deeply  his  vanity  had  been  pierced.  He  drooped  under 
the  recent  exposures  by  Callender,  which  had  impeached, 
not  only  his  political  character,  but  his  private  integrity, 
for  he  stood  before  the  world  a  convicted  calumniator — a 
pensioner  of  libels.  His  air  was  more  quiet ;  and  this  sub- 
dued tone  of  his  message,  when  contrasted  with  that  which 
preceded  it,  bespoke  the  humiliations  he  had  undergone. 
In  this  State  paper,  the  insidious  contrast  between  his 
policy  and  that  of  his  predecessors,  which,  with  an  entire 
disregard  of  oflicial  dignity,  had  marked  bis  previous  mes- 
sage, was  repeated,  though  not  three  weeks  had  elapsed^ 
since  he  made  again  this  acknowledgment  of  the  merits 

*  JeflbnoD^s  Wotkt,  iv.  878,  87l(,  890. 
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of  their  policy,  yet  accompanied  with  Tituperations. 
**  The  path  we  have  to  pursue  is  so  quiet,  that  we  have 
nothing  scarcely  to  propose  to  our  legislature.  ♦  ♦  *  If 
we  can  prevent  the  Grovemment  from  wasting  the  labors 
of  the  people,  under  the  pretence  of  taking  care  of  them^ 
they  must  become  happy.  Their  finances  are  now  under 
such  a  course  of  application  as  nothing  can  derange,  but 
war  or  federalism.  The  gripe  of  the  latter  has  shown 
itself  as  deadly  as  the  jaws  of  the  former ^^  *  But  no  more 
appeals  to  State  prejudices  were  heard.  These  had  been 
the  ladders  of  his  ambition.  Now,  ascended  to  the  cov- 
eted height,  he  viewed  and  treated  the  Gieneral  Govern- 
ment as  his  own  estate.  Instead  of  these  appeals,  he  would 
seem  to  have  felt  Hamilton's  rebuke,  and  to  have  adopted^ 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  pupil  of  that  school,  the  leading 
maxims  of  the  Federal  policy.  *'  To  cultivate  peace  and 
maintain  commierce  and  navigation  in  all  then*  lawful  en- 
terprises, to  foster  our  fisheries  as  nurseries  of  navigation, 
and  for  the  nurture  of  man ;  and  protect  the  manufac- 
tures adapted  to  our  circumstances ;  to  preserve  the  faith 
of  the  Nation  by  an  exact  discharge  of  its  debts  and  con- 
tracts; expend  the  public  money  with  the  same  care 
and  economy  we  would  practice  with  our  own^  and  im- 
pose on  our  citizens  no  unnecessary  burthens ;  to  keep, 
in  all  things,  within  the  pale  of  our  Constitutional  powers, 
and  cherish  the  Federal  Union,  as  the  only  rock  of  safety,** 
— ^  these,  fellow-citizens,'*  he  said,  "  are  the  landmarks  by 
which  we  are  to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings. 
By  continuing  to  make  these  our  rule  of  action,  we  shall 
endear  to  our  countrymen  the  true  principles  of  their 
Constitution,  and  promote  a  union  of  sentiment  and  of 
action  equally  auspicious  to  their  happiness  and  safety.** 

•  Je£Eenon'fl  Woiiu,  W.  458,  ed.  1854. 
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Having  expressed  his  desire,  to  **  produce  a  fiur  and 
adequate  reciprocity  **  of  trade,  he  adverted  briefly  to  the 
recent  cession  of  Louisiana  by  Spain  to  France,  as  a  meas- 
ure, which,  '*  if  carried  into  effect,  will  make  a  change  in 
the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations.**  The  warfare  with 
Tripoli  was  alluded  to ;  a  recent  convention  with  Georgia 
mentioned ;  and  information  given  of  an  increase  of  territo- 
ry by  purchase  from  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash.  The  fis- 
cal condition  of  the  country  was  more  dwelt  upon.  The 
increase  of  the  revenue,  not  only  in  amount  but  in  ration 
be  observed,  had  enabled  a  payment  from  the  Treasury 
of  **  upwards  of  Eight  Millions  of  Dollars,  principal  and 
mterest  of  Debt,  exclusive  of  one  million  paid  by  the  sale 
of  Bank  Stock,*'  leaving  in  hand  a  sum  of  **  four  and  a 
half  millions  **  further  to  be  applied.  *"  When,*'  he  added, 
^effects  so  salutary  result  from  the  plans  you  have  already 
sanctioned,  when  merely,  by  avoiding  false  objects  of  ex- 
pensCf  we  are  able,  without  a  direct  tax,  without  internal 
taxes,  and  without  borrowing,  to  make  large  and  effec- 
tual payments  towards  the  discharge  of  our  public  debt, 
and  the  emancipation  of  our  posterity  from  that  mortal 
canker,  it  is  an  encouragement,  fellow-citizens,  of  the 
highest  order,  to  proceed  as  we  have  begun  in  substituting 
economy  for  taxation,  and  in  pursuing  what  is  useful  for 
a  nation  placed  as  we  are,  rather  than  what  is  practiced 
by  others  under  different  circumstances.**^ 

*  John  Adams  to  Je£knoD,  July,  1818,  Qninoj.  *<  Your  olmncter  in  hb- 
toiy  may  eftulj  be  foreseen.  Your  administration  will  be  qnoted  bj  Phfloso- 
phera  as  a  model  of  profound  wisdom — hj  Politicians,  as  weak,  snperficia], 
and  short-sighted.  Mine,  like  Pope's  woman,  will  have  no  character  at  aU. 
The  impwug  idokUry  to  WashingUm  destrojed  all  character.  His  legacy  of 
ministers  was  not  the  worst  part  of  the  tragedy.  Though,  by  his  own  express 
oonfeesion  to  me,  and  by  Pickering's  confession  to  the  world,  in  his  letters  to 
Sullivan,  two  of  them,  at  least,  were  foisted  upon  him  by  necessity,  becanse 
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Tbe  only  objects  of  new  expenditure  indicated,  were» 
'^  the  procuring  some  smaller  vessels  for  the  Mediterranean 
service,  and  the  building  of  Dry  Docks  at  Washington 
lor  the  preservation  of  the  Navy,***  to  be  raised  by  "run- 
ning water.'* 

Among  the  criticisms  of  the  opposition,  on  this  Mes- 
sage, the  attempt  to  cajole  and  flatter  the  people  was 
much  censured.f  With  what  truth,  they  inquired,  are 
we  told  of  ^  peace  and  friendship  abroad,**  when  Spain, 
by  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  has  occluded  the  commerce 
of  the  Mississippi,  that  great  Artery  of  the  West?  What 
evidence  is  it  of  ^  friendship  abroad,**  that  another  pow- 
erful nation  has,  without  consulting  us  in  any  shape,  bar- 
gained for  an  important  tract  of  our  Continent,  immedi- 
ately to  colonize  it  7  a  measure  so  important  as  to  threaten 
**  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations.**  Why 
declare  to  the  people,  that  their  prosperity  resulted  from 
their  ^managing  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way,  and 
for  their  own  use,  unembarrassed  by  too  much  regulation, 
unoppressed  by  fiscal  exactions'*?  Has  any  change  in 
this  respect  been  introduced  ?  Have  not  their  skill  and 
industry  always  been  free  ?  Has  the  incidental  protec- 
tion, arising  from  the  duties  imposed  on  commerce  ai^d 
navigation,  been  withdrawn  ?     Why  are  the  recent  pro* 

he  ooold  get  no  other.  The  troth  ii,  HamHton's  influence  over  him  was  so 
well  known,  that  no  man  fit  for  the  office  of  State  or  War,  would  accept  either. 
He  was  driren  to  the  necessitj  of  appointing  such  as  would  accept  And  this 
necessity  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  real  cause  of  his  retirement  from  office ;  for 
you  may  d^>end  npon  it,  that  retirement  was  not  Tolnntaxy.** 

*  **  FHgates  and  SeTentjr-foars,*  Jeffimon  writes  in  1815,  <*  are  a  sacrifice 
we  must  make,  heavy  as  t^  w,  to  the  pn^jndices  of  a  part  of  our  dtizens." 

f  John  Adams  puhlicly  chaiged,  **  There  is  litde  cause  of  apprehenrion  for 
the  principles  of  our  glorious  ancestors,"  (maintained  against  Land  and  tiie 
Court  of  Charles  the  First,)  '*  from  the  feeble  efforU  of  tibertinn  idio  are  CM- 
^irmff  and  intrignmg  against  them." 
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kHriiory  dotiet  laid  by  France  on  Aneriean  mqxMrtatioitf 
JO  covertly  referred  lo»  under  the  phraae^  ^We  find  in 
some  partM  of  £urope  monopoUxing  diacriminatione,  whieh, 
in  the  form  of  duties,  tend  efiectually  to  prohibit  the  car- 
rying thither  our  own  produce  in  our  own  vesaels^  7  On 
what  ground^  the  hope  expressed  that  ^  existing  anuties 
would  produce  a  fair  and  adequate  reciprocity,**  when 
the  settled  policy  of  France  forbade  such  hope  7.  when, 
instead  of  the  bold  and  erect  attitude,  which,  on  the  res- 
toration of  paace,  ought  to  have  been  taken  by  the  United 
States,  their  counsels,  solely  governed  by  a  regard  to 
temporary  popularity,  exhibit  a  narrow  weakness,  sure  to 
invite  aggression  on  the  first  outbreak  of  war, — an  event 
near  and  to  be  provided  for.  And  how  far  justifiable  the 
assertions  made  by  the  Democratic  leaders,  that  Britain 
had  gone,  in  her  countervading  duties,  ^beyond  the  legal 
limits  of  the  treaty,''*  when  in  fact  she  had  stopped  far 
short  of  the  limits  of  that  compact.!  With  what  wisdom 
are  the  discriminating  duties,  once,  in  the  favorite  theory 
of  the  Democratic  leaders,  proposed  to  be  carried  to  an 
excess,  now  to  be  repealed  7  Was  it,  as  alleged,  that 
they  had  **  operated  like  a  charm  in  time  of  war,  but  were 
not  calculated  for  peace" 7  Had  not  the  European  war 
occurred,  it  was  asserted,  foreign  tonnage  would  not  have 
been  known  in  our  ports.  By  turning  neutral  vessels 
into  our  trade,  in  order  to  avcml  the  aggressions  of  the 
belligerents,  that  tonnage  was  encouraged,  for  which,  in 
peace,  the  discrimination  would  have  insured  an  ample 

*  Gflea  CQ  Edward  Smit]i*t  retcdntkmt  to  rspeal  tht  diseriiniDating  dstiet. 

f  Instead  of  lajiog  10  per  oeat.  addittonal  on  the  diiliea'|»id  by  her  owa 
fanporten^  ae  hj  treaty  ehe  might  haTe  done,  that  behig  the  rate  of  cmt  alien 
dutieii  the  dnty  actually  1*1^  by  her  on  the  hnportant  export,  Tobaoeo^  WM 
oolj  aefvn-tenthf  of  a  ftrthii^  per  pound,  or  not  qnite  ene  per  ceoL  SimHar 
moderation  waa  aeen  aa  to  other  American  txpotta^ 
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Bobstitute,  in  the  American  Shipping.  That  di8criinin»> 
tioD,  now  decried,  had  insured  to  us  the  carriage  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  imports,  and  of  ten-twelfths  of  our 
exports.  Referring  to  the  fiscal  topics  of  the  Message,  il 
was  asked,  with  what  regard  to  character,  has  the  Chief 
Magistrate  spoken  of  the  ability  to  discbarge  Eight  Mil- 
lions of  debt,  ^without  a  direct  tax,  without  internal 
taxes'*  ?  Do  not  the  uncollected  balances  of  those  very 
taxes  constitute*  one-sixth  of  the  resources,  which,  in  the 
report  from  the  Treasury  Department,  are  applicable  to 
other  demands,  and  enable  the  residue  to  be  applied  to 
the  discharge  of  the  debt  7  Why  the  ambiguous  language 
as  to  **  the  receipts  of  external  duties  for  the  last  twelve 
months,"  but  to  induce  the  belief  they  occurred  within 
the  year  ?  And  why  his  loose  assertion  as  to  the  ^great- 
est ratio  of  increase  **  7  These  receipts  were  a  part,  and 
a  large  part,  of  the  products  of  impc^ations  m  the  au- 
tumn of  eighteen  hundred  one,  and  those  then  ordered 
for  the  ensuing  spring;  and  were  made  on  an  expectation 
of  the  continuance  of  the  War.  The  Treasury  Report  f 
showed,  that,  comparing  the  last  quarter,  when  the  efiect 
of  the  peace  was  felt,  with  that  of  the  preceding  quarter, 
there  had  been  a  diminution  of  more  than  a  million.  But, 
with  resources  so  ample,  and  in  providing  which,  the 
present  Administration  had  no  part,  what  had  been  the 
conduct  of  the  Head  of -the  Treasury  Department  7  In 
the  single  operation,  the  first  of  any  moment  under  the 
new  Administration — ^the  remittances  to  pay  the  foreign 
debt — there  had  been  a  positive  loss  of  a  sum  of  consid- 

*  State  Papers,  Fhumoe,  a  6,  S.  ' 

f  Gallatiii*!  Report  to  the  Senate,  December  20,  1SQ2,  flates  five  maiiooe 
of  dollars  in  the  Treasniy ;  |400,000  uncollected  anearsof  the  tUrect  Tax;  and 
nearlj  |700,000  of  the  uncollected  arrears  of  tiie  Internal  (axe$^  in  the  whole 
MX  millkm,  as  applicable  to  the  debt  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Maryland. 
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erable  magnitude.  Had  any  similar  lost  been  incurred 
under  the  management  of  either  of  his  predecessors  T  A 
more  serious  charge  was  made,  that  the  fund  of  seven 
millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  set  apart  by  an 
act  of  the  previous  Session  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt, 
bad  not  been  applied,  as  the  law  required  ;  and  a  sale  of 
part  of  the  stock,  belonging  to  the  Government  in  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  shown  to  have  been  made 
under  the  alleged  authority  of  a  former  Act  of  Congress, 
upon  a  contingency  which  had  not  arisen. 

While  these  subjects  were  before  the  House,  its  atten- 
tion was  again  called  to  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
second  article  of  the  Constitution.  Little  interest  was 
shown  as  to  Hamilton's  most  important  proposition,  pre- 
sented by  Huger  of  South  Carolina,- for  a  diviaon  of  the 
States  into  Electoral  districts;  but  that  which  contem- 
plated a  designation  of  the  Candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President  was  much  debated.  Both  were  postponed 
to  the  next  Session.  The  expansive  capacity  of  this  form 
of  Government  was,  at  this  time,  seen  in  the  addition  to 
the  Union  of  another  State,  bearing  the  name  of  the  beau- 
tiful river  which  forms  one  of  its  boundaries — the  State 
of  Ohio,  destined  soon  to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
members  of  this  great  Republic  ;  but  whose  Constitution 
showed  the  Democratic  opinions  prevalent  on  the  great 
Western  frontier.  It  reduced,  the  Executive  power  al- 
most to  a  non-entity,  elevating  and  enlarging  that  of  the 
Legislature,  giving  to  it  the  election  of  the  Judges  to  hold 
office  for  a  short  term  of  years ;  thus  destroying  their  in- 
dependence, and  that  of  all  the  other  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  sheriffs  and  coroners,  who,  with  the  Govern- 
or, were  to  be  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  people, 
residents  for  a  year,  and  who  had  been  charged  with  a 
tax. 
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A  proposal  was  again  made  to  abolish  the  Mint,  but 
more  in  compliance  with  former  pledges,  than  from  an 
earnest  purpose.  It  was  again  resisted  by  the  Federal- 
istSy  and  the  existence  of  the  Mint  was  prolonged  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  The  recommendation  of  a  Dry  Dock, 
at  the  seat  of  Government,  sufficient  for  the  protection 
of  twelve  frigates,  was  considered  in  committee ;  but 
doubts  being  entertained  as  to  the  measure,  a  reference 
was  ordered  to  ascertain  **  its  usefulness  and  propriety •'^ 
For  this  delay  the  President  was  soothed  by  the  success 
of  a  favorite  scheme.  In  imitation  of  a  project  proposed 
by  Paine  to  the  Government  of  France  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  perhaps  suggested  by  him  to  Jefferson, 
the  construction  of  Ctunboats  was  authorized.*  The  sub- 
marine Torpedo  was  a  matter  of  later  thought. 

Another  subject  of  the  Message,  which,  it  is  seen, 
gave  rise  to  great  diversity  of  opinion — the  repeal  of  the 
discriminating  tonnage  duties,  had  frequently  occupied 
the  counsels  of  Congress.  Much  zeal  was  exhibited  in 
its  favor,  but  the  mercantile  interests  opposed  it,  and 
were  supported  by  the  industrial  classes  connected  vnth 
Ship-building. 

An  overture  was  made  to  Great  Britain,  and  she  re- 
pealed her  countervailing  duties  in  expectation  of  similar 
legislation  here.  A  report  to  this  effect  was  made  in 
Congress,  but  the  subject  lingered  through  the  Session. 
Probably  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  President  from  his 
own  proposition,  now  that  so  great  public  dissatisfaction 
was  manifested,  a  condition  was  annexed  to  the  bill,  re* 
quiring  what  was  not  expected  to  be  granted,  the  opening 

*  One  Inmdred  and  lerenty-tiz  Gnnboats  were  built,  tbe  oost  ezoeeclbg  a 
mflUon  md  a  lialf  dollan,  all  loon  after  abandoned  to  deoaj  at  tttt6rl7  worib- 
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of  the  Colonial  trade  of  the  West  Indies,  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  proffered  repeal. 

The  Committee  was  finally  dncharged  from  its  con- 
sideration,  and  the  subject  was  not  resumed.  The  um* 
form  advocacy  of  Freedom  of  trade  has  been  claimed  as 
the  peculiar  merit  of  the  Democratic  party ;  but  an  ac- 
curate view  of  the  past  shows  this  claim  unfounded. 
Fickleness  of  purpose  on  this,  as  on  most  great  questicms, 
had  been  its  characteristic. 

Important  as  some  of  these  matters  were,  they  were 
justly  regarded,  at  the  time,  as  of  subordinate  moment 
The  fate  of  Louisiana  was  the  great,  the  paramount  ques^ 
tion  of  public  interest.  Though  the  views  of  France  had 
been  suspected,  no  positive  intelligence  of  its  cession  by 
Spain,  (which  took  place  the  day  after  France  concluded 
her  late  treaty  with  this  Country)  reached  it,  till  about 
the  time  of  the  receipt  of  a  letter  by  Hamilton,  addressed 
to  him  from  Paris.*^  Feeling  the  immense  importance  of 
this  matter,  and  willing  to  show  to  the  administration  his 
sense  of  it,  he  immediately  enclosed  this  letter  to  the  Sec*> 
retary  of  Statcf 

Hamilton  now  watched  the  course  of  the  administra- 
tion with  intense  solicitude;  and  rising  above  all  party 
views,  gave  his  entire  personal  influence  in  support  <^the 
acquisition  of  that  vast,  invaluable  territory. 

Rumors  of  this  cession  reaching  London  a  few  days 
after  the  date  of  Hamilton's  advices,  the  American  Am- 
bassador communicated  them  to  Madison  on  the  twen* 
ty-ninth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  one.  ^  What 
effect,**  he  remarked,  **  a  plain  and  judicious  representation 
upon  this  subject,  made  to  the  French  Grovemment  by  a 

•  Mtfch  2S,  1801.    Co&ftebto  to  HamOtoii.    HnaSton't  Wotks,  tu  5S4. 
t  H*7  20, 1801.    HamiltoQ  to  Madifoo. 
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Minister  of  talents  and  entitled  to  confidence,  would  be 
likely  to  have,  is  quite  beyond  any  means  of  judging 
which  I  possess ;  but,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  others 
of  importance,  it  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret  that  we  have 
not  such  a  character  as  this  at  Paris.**  On  the  first  of  the 
fdlowing  June,  he  apprized  him,  that  this  change  of  Mas- 
ters was  received  by  the  British  Government  with  much 
reluctance,  as  enabling  France  **  to  extend  her  influence 
and  perhaps  her  dominion  up  the  Mississippi,  and  through 
the  lakes  even  to  Canada,**  thus  "realizing  the  plan,  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  which,  the  seven  years* 
war  took  place,'*  and  for  the  important  consideration,  the 
dangers  to  which  her  West  India  Colonies  would  be  ex- 
posed. 

Several  months  elapsed,  but  no  certain  information 
was  obtained  by  the  Cabinet  on  this  subject.  Madison  at 
last,  in  a  letter  *  hastening  the  departure  of  Livingston, 
instructed  him  to  dissuade  the  acquisition,  if  not  made, 
if  made,  that  "  nothing  be  said  or  done  which  will  unne- 
cessarily irritate  our  future  neighbors,  or  check  the  liberal- 
ity which  they  may  be  disposed  to  exercise  in  relation  to 
the  trade  and  navigation  through  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.'* In  the  next  place,  he  asked  him  to  try  to  induce 
France  to  cede  the  Floridas,  or  at  least  West  Florida — ^if 
they  yet  belonged  to  Spain,  to  make  a  similar  efibrt  with 
her. 

It  was  the  policy  of  France  to  keep  the  United  States 
in  the  dark  until  she  was  prepared  to  act.  The  first  Con- 
sul, intent  on  the  aggrandizement  of  the  French  nation  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  had  resolved  to  re-establish  its 
Colonial  power  in  the  West  Indies.  Guadaloupe  had 
submitted  to  her  arms,  and  the  wasting  of  her  troops  in 

«  Sept  2S,  1801. 
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the  attempted  recovery  of  St.  Domingo,  had  alone  de- 
layed the  military  occupation  of  New  Orleans,  as  the 
second  step  in  the  enlargement  of  her  Empire  on  the 
American  Continent,  which  he  saw,  in  the  future,  might 
be  extended  to  Cape  Horn. 

The  United  States  could,  if  England  should  acquiesce, 
present  the  only  barrier,  and  from  them,  in  this  new  era 
of  their  politics,  he  felt  assured  that  nothing  was  to  be 
apprehended.  Nor  was  Jefferson,  himself,  unaware  of 
the  light  in  which  he  stood.  "It  is  well,'*  he  wrote  to 
Livingston,  *"  however,  to  be  able  to  inform  you  generally, 
through  a  safe  channel,  that  we  stand  completely  corrected 
*  of  the  error,  that  either  the  government  or  the  nation  of 
France  has  any  remains  of  friendship  for  us.  The  portion 
of  that  country  which  forms  an  exception,  though  re* 
spectable  in  weight,  is  weak  in  numbers.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  evident,  that  an  unfriendly  spirit  prevails 
in  the  most  important  individuals  of  the  Government, 
towards  us.** 

A  private  letter  from  Jefferson,  of  the  eighteenth  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  to  the  American  Envoy 
at  Paris,  shows  that  Buonaparte  was  not  mistaken,  and 
places  him  in  an  aspect,  from  which  mockery  would  not 
remain  aloof,  were  it  not  for  the  gravity  of  the  interest  to 
which  it  relates.  "It  completely  reverses,"  he  wrote, 
"  all  the  political  relations  of  the  United  States,  and  will 
form  a  new  epoch  in  our  political  course.  Of  all  nations 
of  any  consideration,  France  is  the  one,  which,  hitherto, 
has  offered  the  fewest  points  on  which  we  could  have  any 
conflict  of  right,  and  the  mo^t  points  of  a  communion  of 
interests.  From  these  causes,  we  have  ever  looked  to  her 
as  our  natural  friend,  as  one  with  which  we  could  never 
have  an  occasion  of  difference.'*  He  had  pronounced  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Washington,  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
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ninety,  England  to  be  **our  natural  enemy j^*  and  he  had 
treated  her  as  -such.  Now  he  proceeds — "  There  is  on 
the  globe  one  single  spot,  the  possessor  of  which  is  our 
natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New  Orleans.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
France,  placing  herself  in  that  door,  assumes  to  us  an 
attitude  of  defiance."  He  then  points  to  <^  the  union  of 
two  nations,  the  United  States  and  England,  and  the 
holding  the  two  continents  of  America  in  sequestration 
for  the  common  purposes  of  the  united  British  and  Amer- 
ican nations,"  as  the  inevitable  consequences.  *'  This  is 
not  a  state  of  things,  we  seek  or  desire."  *  *  *  "  It  is 
not  firom  a  fear  of  France  that  we  deprecate  the  measure 
proposed  by  her."  *  *  *  "  But  it  is  from  a  sincere  love 
of  peace  and  a  firm  persuasion  ;  that,  bound  to  France  by 
the  interests  and  the  strong  sympathies  still  existing  in 
the  minds  of  our  citizens,  and  holding  relative  positions 
which  insure  their  continuance,  we  are  secure  of  a  long 
course  of  peace." 

Having  argued  the  little  value  of  this  acquisition  to 
France,  he  adds — **  If  France  considers  Louisiana,  how- 
ever, as  indispensable  for  her  viewSy  she  might,  perhaps, 
be  willing  to  look  about  for  arrangements  which  might 
reconcile  it  to  our  interests.  If  any  thing  could  do  this,  it 
would  be  ceding  to  us  the  Island  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
Floridas.  This  would  certainly,  in  a  great  degree,  remove 
the  causes  of  jarring  and  irritation  between  us ;  and  per- 
haps  for  such  a  length  of  time,  as  might  produce  other 
means  of  making  the  measure  permanently  conciliatory 
to  our  interests  and  friendships.  It  would,  at  any  rate, 
relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  meas- 
ures for  countervailing  such  an  operation  by  arrangements 
in  another  quarter."  ♦  ♦  ♦  <<I  pray  you,"  he  closed,  **to 
cherish  Dupont."* 

•  Jefibnoo't  Worki,  iv.  481,  ed.  1854. 
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Dupont  de  Nemoura  was  a  respectable  natiye  of 
France,  residing  in  tbe  United  Sutes.  Seven  days  after 
bis  private  letter  to  livingston,  Jefferson  addressed  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  Dupont,  of  wbicb  be  was  tbe  bearer,  "to 
impress  on  tbe  Government  of  France  tbe  inevitable 
consequences  of  tbeir  taking  possession  of  Louisiana,''  and 
tbat  tbe  cession  of  New  Orleans  and  of  tbe  Floridas 
would  be  but  a  palliation.  It  was  in  substance,  a  brief 
repetition  of  the  language  to  Livingston,  witb  thb  re- 
markable  addition,  as  coming  from  tbe  President  of  tbe 
United  States  to  a  foreign  gentleman,  tbougb  at  tbe  ex* 
pense  of  a  large  portion  of  his  own  countrymen,  to  the 
disinterested  patriotism  of  a  part  of  whose  leaders,  be  was 
indebted  for  the  Presdency.  "  There  is  another  service 
you  can  render.  I  am  told  tbat  Talleyrand  b  personally 
hostile  to  us.  This,  I  suppose,  has  been  occanoned  by  the 
z,  y,  z  history.  But  he  should  consider,  that,  tbat  was 
the  artifice  of  a  party,  willing  to  sacrifice  him  to  the 
consolidation  of  their  power.  This  nation  has  done  him 
justice  by  dismissing  them  ;  that  those  in  power  are  pre* 
cisely  those  that  disbelieved  that  story,  and  saw  in  it  noth- 
ing but  an  attempt  to  deceive  our  country ;  that  we  enter- 
tain towards  him  personally  the  most  friendly  dispositions ; 
that,  as  to  the  government  of  France,  we  know  too  little 
of  the  state  of  things  there  to  understand  what  it  isj  and 
have  no  inclination  to  meddle  in  their  settlement.**  *  Had 
a  daguerreotype  been  taken  of  Talleyrand's  sardonic  ez- 
pression  at  the  instant  of  receiving  this  message,  what  a 
history  it  would  have  told ! 

A  confidential  despatch  of  Madison  to  Livingston,  siz 
days  later,  of  the  first  of  May,  shows  bow  well  founded 
was  Jefferson's  satisfaction  with  the  friendship  of  France. 

•  Jeffenon'fl  Worki,  ir.  485,  ed.  18S4. 
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"The  conduct  of  the  French  Govemmenty  in  paying  so 
little  attention  to  its  obligations  under  the  treaty,  in  neg- 
lecting its  debts  to  our  citizens ;  in  giving  no  answers  to 
your  complaints  and  expostulations,  which,  you  say,  is  the 
case  with  those  of  other  foreign  ministers,  also;  and  par- 
ticularly in  its  reserve  as  to  Louisiana,  which  tacitly  con- 
tradicts the  language  first  held  to  you  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  gives  tokens,  as  little  auspicious  to  the 
true  interests  of  France  herself,  as  to  the  rights  and  just 
objects  of  the  United  States."  He  repeats  the  deprecations 
and  expostulations  of  Jefferson,  adding — "  it  would  be  a 
most  precious  acquisition ;  and  that,  as  far  as  the  terms 
could  be  satisfied,  by  charging  on  the  acquisition  itself, 
the  restitutions  and  other  debts  to  American  citizens,  great 
liberality  would  doubtless  be  indulged  by  this  Government.** 
If  the  past  history  of  this  country  points  to  Madisoil,  as 
being  more  than  any  other  citizen  of  America,  the  cause 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on,  and  the  contempt  manifested 
towards  it  by  France,  this  letter  is  pregnant  of  another 
fact.  With  him  originated  the  proposition  to  barter  "  the 
restitutions  and  other  debts  due  to  American  citizens" 
for  the  purchase  of  this  vast  domain,  the  payment  of 
which,  it  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  his  party  to  refuse 
to  those  citizens,  thus  despoiled. 

After  a  perusal  of  these  communications,  who  can 
deny  that  Livingston,  in  the  following  terms,  truly  depicts 
the  impression  which  the  previous  conduct  and  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  had  made  on  the 
statesmen  of  France. 

**  I  found  the  credit  and  character  of  our  nation  very 
low.  They  were  considered  as  interested  speculators, 
whose  god  was  money.  The  features  of  our  Statesmen, 
drawn  from  the  caricatures  in  our  newspapers,  were 
viewed  as  real  likenesses ;  and  the  Democracy  of  Amer- 
VoL.  VII.— 39 
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ica  was  believed  to  be  the  mad  Jacobiiuflni  of  France. 
The  President  was  considered,  as  among  the  most  mad, 
because  the  head  of  the  party/'  That  Livingston  should 
have  embodied  such  language  in  a  public  despatch  to  the 
American  Government,  shows  the  estimation  in  which  he 
held  Jefferson  and  his  Cabinet.*  A  despatch  of  Madison 
to  Charles  Pinckney,  the  American  Minister  at  Madrid, 
of  the  eleventh  of  May,  states  ^Uhe  denial  of  the  cession** 
by  Talleyrand,  and  his  ^  refusal  of  any  explanations  ;** 
and  speaks  of  the  ^  chances  of  obtaining  a  reversal  of  the 
transaction.**  He  then  proposes,  if  Spain  should  **  retain 
New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  the  wish  of  the  President 
that  every  effort  and  address  be  employed  to  obtain  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  territory  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  including  New  Orleans,  may  be  ceded  to 
the  United  States ;  and  the  Mississippi  made  a  common 
boundary  with  a  common  use  of  its  navigation  for  them 
and  Spain;**  offering  "a  guaranty^  to  Spain  **of  her 
territory  beyond  the  Mississippi.**  Under  the  limited 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  which  the  opposition  to 
the  late  treaty  with  Great  Britain  had  urged  of  the  treaty 
power,  where  would  be  found  the  power  of  giving  such  a 
guaranty  ?  And  if  given,  what  might  have  been  its  con- 
sequences f 

The  advices  of  Livingston  furnished  no  relief  to  the 
alarmed,  anxious  Cabinet,  but  confirmed  the  belief  that 
France  intended  to  occupy  and  to  hold  Louisiana.  He 
wrote,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  that  an  expedition 
was  preparing,  which  Bernadotte  was  to  command — Col- 
lot  to  be  second  in  command — Adet,  prefect ; — that  the 
French  maintained  great  reserve.    No  information  could 

*  Randan,  iiL  51,  says  t  *<  Some  other  letten  ptased  which  an  mi  neee*- 
sory  to  be  mentioned ;"  omiuimff  tits  letter. 
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be  obtained  as  to  ibe  extent  of  the  purchase,  as  to  their 
intentions,  or  when  they  would  take  possession,  that  the 
insincerity  and  duplicity  practiced  rendered  it  clear,  that 
they  apprehended  opposition  on  the  part  of  America,  to 
their  plans.  ^I  wait  impatiently,'*  Livingston  wrote, 
*'some  further  instructions  from  you,  those  I  have,  in 
some  sort,  prohibiting  such  measures  as  may  show  any 
dissatisfaction  on  the  subject,  of  which,  however,  I  doubt 
the  policy.  The  subject  is  so  interesting  as  to  induce  us 
to  risk  something  to  defeat  it." 

Subsequently,  he  informed  them,  that  by  the  recent 
treaty  of  Spain  with  France,  **  the  cession  had  been  made 
of  Louisiana  generally.  The  French,  you  know,  have 
always  extended  it  to  South  Carolina,  and  all  the  country 
on  the  Ohio  !'*  He  adds,  ^  All  that  can  be  done  here,  will 
be  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  cession  of  New  Orleans,  either 
by  purchase,  or  <^ering  to  make  it  a  port  of  entry  to 
France,  on  such  terms  as  shall  promise  advantages  to  her 
commerce."  ♦  *  *  "An  arrangement  of  this  sort,  if  they 
listen  to  it,  would  certainly  be  beneficial  to  both  countries 
and  only  hurtful  to  Britain.  If  to  this,  we  could  add  a 
stipulation,  that  she  shall  never  possess  the  Floridas,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  and  a 
conquest  of  them,  cede  them  to  us,  our  affairs  in  that 
quarter  would  stand  as  well  as  I  could  wish ;  and  the 
colonies  that  France  might  attempt  to  establish  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi  vx>uld  be  too  feeble  to  injure  us.  I 
find  them  very  anxious  to  have  the  ports  of  Pensacola 
and  St.  Augustine,  as  they  dread  our  having  command 
of  the  Gulf.  I  confess  this  appears  to  me  no  very  impor- 
tant object,  and  if  they  would  be  content  with  these,  and 
give  us  West  Florida  and  New  Orleans,  even  at  a  large 
price^  we  should  not  hesitate.  I  am  sorry  that  you  have 
not  communicated  to  me  what  are  precisely  the  utmost 
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Kmits  of  the  sum  I  may  venture  to  offer  in  cash  or  in  our 
demands.*** 

The  rising  excitement  of  this  country  had,  meanwhile, 
driven  the  Cabinet  to  authorize  overtures  for  the  pur- 
chase of  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas.t  Livingston 
presented  a  memorial  to  Talleyrand,  on  the  tenth  of  Au- 
gust, in  order  to  prove  that  this  colony  would  be  neither 
Commercially  nor  politically  beneficial  to  France.  Soon 
after  presenting  it,  he  wrote  :  ^  I 'yesterday  made  several 
propositions  to  the  Minister  on  the  subject  of  Louisiana. 
He  told  me  frankly  that  every  offer  was  premature ; — 
that  the  French  Government  had  determined  to  take  pos- 
session first,  so  that  you  must  consider  the  business  ab- 
solutely determined  on.**]; 

A  subsequent  despatch  §  again  urged  Madison  to  be 
explicit.  ^  I  am  at  present,**  Livingston  stated,  **  wholly 
unauthorized  as  to  any  offers  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
make ;  and  we  certainly  do  not  expect  to  receive  this 
Country,  or  any  interest  in  it,  as  a  free  gift.**  A  few 
days  after,  he  wrote :  •*  The  Government  will  give  no  an- 
swer to  my  notes  on  the  subject.  They  will  say  nothing 
on  that  of  our  limits  or  of  our  right  under  the  Spanish 
Treaty.  Clarke  has  been  presented  to  General  Victor, 
as  a  merchant  from  Louisiana.  The  General,  probably, 
did  not  conceal  his  views,  which  are  nothing  short  of  tak- 
ing exactly  what  they  find  convenient.    We  asked,  what 

*  Amerio«D  Arohiyes,  Foreign  Relatioos,  ii.  619.    Jnlj  80, 1802. 

f  Ibid.  May  1,  1802.  Madison  to  livingston:  **Yoa  will  alao  pome 
by  prudent  meam,  the  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  cession ;  paiticalaily, 
whether  it  includes  the  Floridas  as  well  as  New  Orleans ;  and  endeayonr  to 
ascertain  the  price  at  which  theee,  if  indnded  in  the  cession,  would  be  yielded 
to  the  United  States.** 

X  Ibid.    September  1,  1802. 

§  Norember  2, 1802. 
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they  meant  to  do  as  to  our  right  of  entrepot  f  He  spoke 
of  the  treaty  as  toaste  paper.  *  ♦  ♦  If  you  will  look  back 
to  some  of  my  letters  on  this  subject,  you  will  see  my 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  strengthening  ourselves  by 
force  and  ships  at  homej  and  by  alliance  abroad.  No 
prudence  will,  I  fear,  prevent  hostilities  ere  long;**  * 

This  was  the  latest  intelligence  received  from  Paris 
before  Congress  reassembled.  A  copy,  however,  was,  in 
the  mean  time,  communicated  to  Madison,  of  a  Proclama- 
tion issued  by  the  Intendant  of  Louisiana,  prohibiting 
**  the  deposit  of  American  efiects  at  New  Orleans,  stipu- 
lated by  the  treaty  of  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-five ; 
and  that  the  river  **  (Mississippi)  ^  was  also  shut  against 
the  external  commerce  of  the  United  States  at  that  port.** 
Madison,  being  thus  advised,  addressed  an  earnest  de- 
spatch to  Pinckney.  He  supposed  this  proclamation  was 
the  unauthorized  act  of  the  Intendant.  He  could  not 
impute  it  to  Spain.  ^  The  President  expects,  that  the 
Spanish  Government  will  neither  lose  a  moment  in  coun* 
termanding  it,  nor  hesitate  to  repair  every  damage  which 
may  result  from  it.  You  are  aware  of  the  sensibility  of 
our  Western  citizens  to  such  an  occurrence.  This  sensi- 
bility is  justified  by  the  interest  they  have  at  stake.  The 
Mississippi  is  to  them  every  thing.'^f 

The  Message  of  Jefferson  to  Congress  gave  no  inti- 
mation of  the  condition  or  terms  on  which  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  had  been  made  by  Spain.  Were  the  rights  re- 
served in  the  treaty  with  her,  secured,  or  was  all  access 
to  the  Ocean  cut  off?  Had  the  Government  received 
any  positive  or  official  information  of  the  interdiction  of 
the  Deposit  by  Spain  ?  These  were  questions  of  immense, 

•  American  Arcbhret,  Foreign  ReUttkmi,  iL  519.    November  11, 1802. 
tIUd,527.    November  27, 1802. 
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of  immeasurable  importance.  Tbe  AdministratioD  was 
firigbtened  and  gloomy.  Its  partisans  in  Congress  trem- 
bled. Tbe  Western  people  were  indignanf,  ready  to  rise 
in  arms.  Total  silence  would  not  be  endured ;  and,  on 
tbe  seventeenth  of  December,  John  Randolph,  still  the 
sanctioned  leader  in  tbe  House,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  moTed  a  call  on  the 
President  for  information. 

Tbe  reply  communicated  a  copy  of  tbe  ord^  of  tbe 
Intendant  of  Louisiana,  closing  the  Mississippi,  and  inter- 
dicting a  deposit  of  American  eflects.  **  In  making  this 
communication,**  Jefferson  remarked,  ^  I  deem  it  proper 
to  observe,  that  I  am  led  by  tbe  regard  due  to  tbe  rights 
and  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  just  sensi- 
bility of  tbe  portion  of  our  fellow-citixens  more  immedi- 
ately affected  by  the  irregular  proceeding  at  New  Orleans^ 
to  lose  not  a  moment  in  causing  every  step  to  be  taken 
which  the  occasion  claimed  from  me  ;  being  equally  aware 
of  the  obligation  to  maintain,  in  all  cases,  the  rights  of 
the  nation,  and  to  employ,  for  that  purpose,  those  just  and 
honorable  means  which  belong  to  the  character  of  tbe 
United  States.**  The  despatches  from  the  Department  of 
State  were  referred  to. 

The  great  interests  at  stake,  it  was  believed  by  the 
Federalists,  might  require  the  prompt  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. An  immediate  occupation  of  New  Orleans, 
with  a  view  to  hold  it  by  force,  might  be  necessary ;  and 
the  terms  of  the  cession  by  Spain  might  fully  justify  a 
resort  to  force.  She  had  stipulated,  in  case  New  Orleans 
was  not  continued  as  a  place  of  Deposit,  to  assign  an 
equivalent  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Tbe 
port  of  New  Orleans  was  suddenly  closed  ;  had  she  ful- 
filled her  stipulation  ? 

The  right  to  a  place  of  deposit  was  a  perfect  right 
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Redress  for  the  injury  by  an  immediate  exertion  of  the 
National  force  was  authorized  by  the  law  of  Nations. 
To  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  this  matter,  a  leading 
Federalist  moved  that  the  official  documents  us  to  this 
Cession  be  laid  before  the  House,  with  a  report  explain- 
ing its  conditions,  under  the  usual  reservation.  This  reso- 
lution was  earnestly  opposed  by  the  Democratic  party, 
and  was  rejected.  ^ 

A  letter  from  Hamilton  to  General  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney,  written  at  this  time,  shows  the  impression  the  course 
of  the  Government  had  made  upon  him.  It  bears  date 
the  twenty -ninth  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and 
two: 

*^  Mt  Dear  Sir  : — ^A  garden,  yon  know,  is  a  veiy  usual  refbge  d  a 
disappointed  pditidan.  Aooordiaglj,  I  have  purchased  a  few  acres 
about  nine  miles  from  town,  have  built  a  bouse,  and  am  cultiTating  a 
garden.  The  melons  in  jour  country  are  yeiy  fine ;  will  you  hare  the 
goodness  to  send  me  some  seed  both  of  the  water  and  musk  melon  ? 
Jdj  daughter  adds  another  request,  which  is,  for  three  or  fi>ur  of  jour 
paroquets.  She  is  yerj  fond  of  birds.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  this  quar- 
ter, the  sending  of  which  can  give  you  pleasure,  you  have  only  to  name 
them.  As  Farmers,  a  new  source  of  83rmpathy  has  arisen  between  us ; 
and  I  am  pleased  with  every  thing  in  which  our  likings  and  tastes  can 
be  approximated. 

''Amidst  the  triumphant  reign  of  Democracy,  do  yon  retain  suffi- 
dent  interest  in  public  affairs  to  feel  any  curiosity  about  what  is  going 
on  ?  In  my  opinion,  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  Administration  have 
as  yet  made  no  material  impression  to  their  disadvantage.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  the  malady  is  rather  progressive,  than  upon  the  de- 
cline in  our  Northern  quarter.  The  last  luUdby  message,  instead  <^ 
inspirmg  contempt,  attracts  praise.  Mankmd  are  forerer  destined  to 
be  the  dupes  of  bold  or  cunning  hnposture.  But  a  difficult  knot  has 
been  twisted  by  the  incidents  of  the  Cession  of  Louisiana,  and  the  in- 
terruption of  the  deposit  of  New  Orleans.  Tou  have  seen  the  soft 
turn  given  to  this  in  the  message.  Tet  we  are  told,  the  President,  in 
conversation,  is  yerj  stout.  The  great  embarrassment  must  be,  how 
to  carry  on  war  without  taxes.    The  pretty  scheme  of  substitutmg 
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eooDomy  to  taxation  will  not  do  here.    And  awarwooldbeatenibk 
comment  upon  the  abandonment  ci  the  internal  revenoe. 

<*  Tet  how  is  popularity  to  be  presenred  with  the  Western  partiians, 
if  their  interests  are  tamely  sacrificed?  Will  the  artifice  be,  for  the 
Chief  to  hold  a  bold  language,  and  the  subalterns  to  act  a  feeble  part? 
Time  must  explain*  You  know  my  general  theory  as  to  our  Western 
affiurs.  I  hsTe  always  held  that  tho  Unity  op  the  Empire,  and  the 
best  interests  of  our  nation  require,  that  we  should  annex  to  the  United 
States  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mifsissippi,  New  Orleans  included. 
Of  course,  I  infer,  that  in  an  emergency  like  the  present^  eneigy  is  wis- 
dom.   Adieu,  my  dev  Sir.    E?er  yours." 

Pinckney,  at  the  close  of  his  answer,  remarked : 

*^  Does  there  not  appear  to  be  a  great  want  of  nerve  and  energy  in 
the  measures  our  rulers  are  adopting?  They  are  not  calculated  to 
avoid  war ;  and  we  shall  have  to  encounter  it  in  a  shameful  state  of  un- 
preparedness.  Yet  such  is  the  infktuation  of  the  people,  that  Anti-fed- 
eralism certainly  gains  ground  in  this  State,  which  cai^  only  exist  by  a 
strong  Union  and  firm  GoTemment** 

What  to  do  Jefferson  was  wholly  at  a  loss.  The  diffi- 
culty which  he  did  not  dare  to  meet,  foir  energy  implies 
and  involves  responsibilities,  he  resolved  to  parry.  On 
the  rejection  of  the  resolution,  calling  for  the  official  doc- 
uments relative  to  the  Cession  of  Liouisiana,  documents, 
which,  if  disclosed,  would  have  called  down  upon  him  the 
wrath  and  contempt  of  the  American  people,  the  doors 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  closed,  though  his 
partizans  had  before  proclaimed,  that  a  'government 
should  have  no  secrets.'  And  then,  after  the  knowledge 
that  Spain  had  seized  American  vessels,  imprisoned  their 
seamen,  and  of  the  occlusion  of  the  Mississippi,  Resolu- 
tions were  submitted  by  John  Randolph,  on  the  third  of 
January, — '*  that  this  House  receive  with  great  sensibility 
the  information  of  a  disposition  in  certain  officers  of  the 
Spanish  government  at  New  Orleans,  to  obstruct  the  nav- 
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igation  of  the  riyer  Mississippiy  as  secured  to  the  United 
States  by  the  most  solemn  stipulations ; — that,  adhering 
to  the  humane  and  wise  policy  which  ought  ever  to  char- 
acterize a  free  people,  and  by  which  the  United  States 
have  always  proposed  to  be  governed ;  willing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  ascribe  this  breach  of  compact  to  the  unauthor- 
ized conduct  of  certain  individuals,  rather  than  to  a  want 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic  Majesty;  and  re- 
lying with  perfect  confidence,  on  the  vigilance  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Executive,  they  will  wait  the  issue  of  such 
measures,  as  that  department  of  the  Government  shall 
have  proposed,  for  asserting  the  rights  and  vindicating 
the  injuries  of  the  United  States — holding  it  to  be  their 
duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  their  unalterable  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  boundaries  and  the  rights  of 
navigation  and  commerce  through  the  river  Mississippi, 
as  established  by  existing  treaties.** 

This  procedure  did  not  satisfy  the  Federalists.  Three 
resolutions  were  moved  by  Roger  Griswold  of  Connecti- 
cut.— ^The  first  was,  in  substance,  a  repetition  of  the  last 
resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  moved 
by  Hamilton, — "  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi.** 
The  second  declared,  that  this  navigation  had  been  re- 
cently obstructed ;  and  the  third  called  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  ^^  a  comniittee  to  inquire,  whether  any,  and  if  any, 
what  Legislative  measures  are  necessary  to  secure  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.** 

The  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  its  dominance, 
was  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the  President,  as  its  Chief. 
These  resolutions,  looking  to  Legislative  action,  were 
wholly  at  variance  with  this  policy.  They  were  post- 
poned, some  of  the  Western  members,  disregarding  party 
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Knes,  voting  with  the  Federalists.*  The  resolutions  moved 
by  Randolph  were  then  passed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  policy  of  Hamilton,  so  vehe- 
mently denounced  in  the  instance  of  the  mission  of  Jay 
to  London,  was  followed,  though  with  a  party  design. 
Recent  as  was  the  embassy  of  Livingston,  Monroe,  whose 
term  of  office  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  had  expired,  wa% 
on  the  tenth  of  January,  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary 
to  France,  with  ulterior  commissions  to  London  and 
Madrid.  Livingston's  free  comments  were  thus  rebuked ; 
and  the  diplomacy  of  the  Administration  was  also  secured 
to  Virginia. 

It  did  not  escape  remark,  that  Monroe  was  one  of  the 
ten  Senators  who,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety*four, 
voted  a  disapproval  of  the  mission  of  an  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary to  Great  Britain,  **  inexpedient,  because  the  com- 
munication could  be  made  through  the  Resident  Minister 
at  much  less  expence  ;^  f  that  he  also  objected  to  that  mis- 
sion as  being  ^  a  measure  without  tone,  and  one  which 
secured  to  that  power,  time^  which,  of  all  things  it  wished 
to  secure.**  An  objection  to  his  second  mission  to  Paris, 
which  more  offended  the  better  public  sense,  was  found- 
ed on  an  opinion  expressed  by  him  during  his  previous 
embassy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  ninety-five,  during 
a  negociation  pending  between  France  and  Spain,{  wheo 

•  Jtiraaiy  7,  1S08.    60  to  82. 

f  In  Jancarj,  1809,  Mooroo  wrote  Jdfonoo,  praposii^  a  mitsioo  of  Um 
tame  person  to  France  and  England,  '*to  have  nooonnection  wiA  the  Miniater 
on  tiie  grooAd  in  either  country,"  and  offered  himself  as  the  candidate  to  fill 
this  extraordinaij  douhle  mission. 

}  The  Committee  of  Puhlic  Safety  instmcted  BartheWmj,  when  at  Baale^ 
^to  demand  tiie  restoration  of  Louisiana,  and  the  cession  of  the  Spanisli  part 
of  St  D<nningo;  or  that  France  should  retain  the  provinces  of  Goipiscoa,  and 
particnlarlj  Fontarahia  and  St.  Sebastian,  which  had  been  conquered  by  her 
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asked  by  Cambaceres  and  Botssy  D' Ai^Ios,  ^  whether  we 
wished  to  possess  the  FloridaSy  since  it  was  intimated  it 
would  be  easy  for  France  to  obtain  them,  bat  which  she 
would  not  do  otherwise  than  to  cede  them  to  the  United 
States,''  Monroe  replied,  that  he  had  no  power  to  answer 
such  an  interrogatory,  but  *^  was  well  persuaded  that  we 
did  not  wish  an  extension  of  our  territory^  I 

The  rejection  of  such  a  proposal  without  waiting  the 
decision  of  his  own  government  excited  increased  distrust 
of  Monroe's  fitness  for  this  important  mission.*  This  ap- 
pointment excited  in  Livingston  no  very  agreeable  emo- 
tions. He,  probably,  was  not  aware  that  Jefferson,  at  the 
time  of  each  of  his  letters  to  him,  had  authorized  a  private 
individual,  a  Frenchman,  to  approach  the  government  of 
France. 

The  letter  of  Jefferson,  of  the  thirteenth  of  January, 
announcing  his  appointment  to  Monroe,  states,  the  *^  agita- 
tion  of  the  public  mind  is  extreme.  In  the  Western  Coun- 
try, it  is  natural,  and  grounded  on  honest  motives.  In 
the  seaports,  it  proceeds  from  a  desire  for  war,  which  in- 
creases the  Mercantile  lottery.  In  the  Federalists  gen- 
erally, and  especially  those  of  Congress,  the  object  is  to 
force  us  into  war,  if  possible,  in  order  to  derange  our 
finances ;  or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  to  attach  the  Western 
Country  to  them  as  their  best  friends,  and  thus  get  into 
power.  Remonstrances  and  memorials  are  now  circulat- 
ing through  the  whole  of  the  Western  Country,  and 
signed  by  the  body  of  the  people.    The  measures  we 

*  "It  is  posffible,^  Qonrenienr  Morris,  (who  bad  bean  snpenedtd  hj Mom- 
roe)  wrote  LiviogstoD,  "  that  I  am  ui^ost  to  Mr.  Monroe,  hot  really  I  conrider 
him  as  a  person  of  mediotritj  in  every  respect  Jost  exceptions  lie  against 
his  diplomatic  character,  and,  taking  all  circnmstances  into  consideration,  his 
appmntment  must  appear  extraordinary  to  the  Cabinets  of  Europe.  It  is,  itself, 
amostiuwaiy  step;  and  will  lower  our  Qoremment  in  publio  estimation.'' 
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have  been  pursaing,  being  invisible,  do  not  satisfy  their 
minds.  Something  sensible,  therefore,  has  become  neces- 
sary ;  and,  indeed,  our  object  of  purchasing  New  Orleans 
and  the  Floridas  is  a  measure  liable  to  assume  so  many 
shapes  that  no  instructions  could  be  squared  to  fit  them." 
^On  the  event  of  this  mission,**  he  adds,  ^depend  the  fu- 
ture destinies  of  this  Republic.** 

In  another  letter,*  Jefferson  shows  clearly  that  he 
had  not  sufficient  nerve  to  resort  to  decisive  measures ; 
and,  although  he  was  apprised  that  the  possession  of  New 
Orleans  by  France  would  ultimately  render  a  contest 
with  her  inevitable,  he  resolved  to  permit  her  to  clutch 
the  Key  of  the  Western  States.  **We  shall  still  en- 
deavour,** he  says,  if  the  attempt  to  purchase  should  fiiil, 
**  to  go  on  in  peace  and  friendship  with  our  neighbours^  as 
long  as  we  can,  if  our  rights  of  tuwigeUion  and  deposiie 
are  respected.^ 

But,  although  he  viewed  *^  the  crisis  as  the  most  im- 
portant the  United  States  had  ever  met  with  since  their 
independence,  and  which  is  to  decide  their  future  charac- 
ter and  career;**  and  though  he  placed  ''the  issue  of  this 
crisis  **  on  the  success  of  this  negotiation  for  a  purchase ; 
after  having  been  advised  of  the  determination  of  France 
to  occupy  and  hold  her  late  acquisition,  yet,  even  in  the 
terms  of  purchase  authorized  to  be  proposed,  the  para- 
mount consideration  in  all  his  measures  is  seen  to  be, — 
a  narrow  and  unstatesmanlike  economy,  a  timid  avoid- 
ance of  increase  of  debt.  **  It  may  be  said,**  he  writes, 
**  if  this  object  be  so  all  important  to  us,  why  do  we  not 
offer  such  a  sum  as  to  insure  its  purchase  7  The  answer 
is  simple.  We  are  an  Agricultural  people,  poor  in  money, 
and  owing  great  debts.  *  *  *  We  have  calculated  our 

*  JdhnoQ  toDupont,  Jefbnoo's  Waclj»  iv.  457,  ecL  1854  Feb^.  1808. 
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resources^  and  find  the  sum  to  be  moderate  which  they 
would  enable  us  to  pay ;  and  we  know  from  late  trials 
that  little  can  be  added  to  it  by  borrowing !  ^  What  and 
when  were  these  trials?  ^The  country  too/'  he  adds, 
**  which  we  wish  to  purchase,  except  the  portion  already 
granted,  and  which  must  be  confirmed  to  the  private 
holders,  is  a  barren  sand,  six  hundred  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  and  fifty  miles  from  north 
to  south,  formed  by  deposition  of  the  sands  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  in  its  circular  course  round  the  Mexican  Gulf; 
and  which,  being  spent  after  performing  a  semicircle,  has 
made  from  its  last  depositions  the  sand-bank  of  East  Flor- 
ida. In  West  Florida,  indeed,  there  are,  on  the  borders 
of  the  rivers,  some  rich  bottoms,  formed  by  the  mud 
brought  from  the  upper  country.  These  bottoms  are  all 
possessed  by  individuals.  But  the  spaces  between  river 
and  river  are  mere  banks  of  sand ;  and  in  East  Florida 
there  are  neither  rivers,  nor  consequently  any  bottoms. 
We  cannot  then  make  any  thing  by  a  sale  of  the  lands  to 
individuals.  So  that  it  is  peace  alone  which  makes  it  an 
object  with  us ;  and  which  ought  to  make  the  cession  de- 
sirable to  France.** 

Such  was  the  language  put  in  the  mouth  of  his  confi- 
dential French  agent  by  the  President  of  these  United 
States — Slanguage  that  would  naturally  be,  and  probably 
was  intended,  to  be  repeated  to  Buonaparte,  then  stand- 
ing on  the  pinnacle  of  the  world.  ^  We  are  poor,  owing 
great  debts,  unable  to  borrow.*' — **The  Country  to  be 
bought  is  a  mere  performance  of  the  Gulf  Stream,** — **  a 
sand  bank,**  and  a  ^*  mud  deposit,*'  by  the  sale  of  which 
**  we  cannot  make  any  thing.'*  Who  can  be  surprised, 
when  the  President  of  this  Republic  places  himself  before 
Napoleon  as  a  huckster,  that  he  should  have  pronounced 
the  United  States — 'a  nation  of  traders'? 
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When  its  subtequent  history  shall  diow  this  RepaUtc 
a  prey  to  rapacity,  treated  vith  soom  and  contvoaely,  un- 
til it  became  the  mere  subsidiary  of  a  power,  which 
measured  nations  only  by  their  ability  to  injure  or  to 
avenge,  and  by  their  indomitable  will,  who  can  wonder, 
after  such  an  exhibition? 

The  Federalists  would  have  raised  these  United  States 
from  this  suppliant  posture.  They  looked  back  to  the 
period  when  England  bsued  her  indefensible  order  to  her 
cruisers,  and  recalled  with  just  pride,  the  language  of 
Hamilton  addressed  by  Washington  to  Congress :  *<  There 
is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States  among  nations,  which 
will  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation 
of  weakness.  If  we  desire  peace,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful instruments  of  our  rising  prosperity,  it  must  be  known, 
that  wo  are  at  all  times  ready  for  war.** 

Their  efforts,  at  this  time,  to  impart  firmness  to  the 
counsels  of  the  Administration  were  prompted  by  the 
most  exciting  public  considerations.  In  an  Address  to 
the  First  Consul,  received  at  this  moment  in  America,  a 
development  of  the  extending  views  of  France,  was  seen. 
In  this  document,  well  framed  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  her 
despotic  ruler,  the  glories  of  a  future  empire  in  the  west- 
em  continent  are  held  up  to  his  dazzled  view :  ^  Fancy  in 
its  happiest  mood  cannot  combine  all  the  felicities  of  na- 
ture and  society  in  a  more  absolute  degree,  than  wili  be 
actually  combined,  when  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  shall 
be  placed  under  the  auspices  of  Franceu  The  Nile  flows  in 
a  torrid  climate,  through  a  long  and  narrow  valley.  Does 
this  river  bestow  riches  worthy  of  the  greatest  efforts  of 
the  nation  to  gain  them,  and  shall  the  greater  Nile  of  the 
western  hembphere  be  neglected  7  A  Nile,  whose  inun- 
dations diffuse  the  fertility  of  Egypt  twenty  leagues  from 
its  shores,  which  occupies  a  valley  wider  than  from  the 
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Duna  to  the  Rhine,  which  flows  among  the  most  beautiful 
dalee^  and  under  benignant  seasons  ;  and  which  is  skirted 
by  a  civilized  and  kindred  nation  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  by  extensive  regions,  over  which  the  tide  of  grow- 
ing population  may  spread  itself  without  hindrance  or 
danger.**  **The  prosperity  of  the  French  colony  will  de- 
mand the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  river.  The  Master 
of  the  Mississippi  will  be  placed  so  as  to  control,  in  the 
most  efiectual  manner,  the  internal  waves  of  faction. 
He  holds  in  his  hands  the  bread  of  the  settlements  west- 
ward of  the  hills.  He  may  dispense  or  withhold  it  at  his 
pleasure.  See  we  not,  the  mighty  influence  that  this 
power  will  give  us  over  the  counsels  of  the  States  ?  '* 

The  safety  of  this  colony  is  inferred  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government,  the  different  interests  of 
the  States,  their  geographical  divisions,  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Democratic  party.  ^'Suspicious,  vengeful,  and 
irascible  to  England,  their  charity  thinks  no  wrong,  en- 
dures much,  and  is  easy  of  entreaty  to  Frenchmen. 
What  obvious  and  convenient  tools  will  these  prove  in 
any  critical  affairs  ?  **  "  The  majority  of  their  rulers  are 
pliant  clay,  fittest  for  our  use.  From  these  we  may  exact 
neutrality  to  all  our  schemes.  They  will  take  pains  to 
shut  their  eyes  against  future  evils."  Other  dangers  are 
depicted.  "  When  war  becomes  the  topic  of  discourse, 
well  may  they  deprecate  a  quarrel  with  France.  They 
will  turn  their  eyes  to  the  calamities  of  St.  Domingo— 
an  example  is  before  their  eyes  of  a  servilb  war.  The 
only  aliens  and  enemies  within  their  borders  are  not  the 
blacks.  We  shall  find  in  the  Indian  tribes,  an  army  per- 
manently cantoned  in  the  most  convenient  stations — a 
terrible  militia,  more  destructive  while  scattered  through 
the  hostile  settlements,  and  along  the  open  frontier,  than 
an  equal  force  of  our  own.    We  shall  find  in  the  bowels 
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of  the  States  a  mischief  that  only  wants  the  touch  of  a 
well-directed  spark,  to  involve,  in  its  explosion,  the  utter 
ruin  of  half  their  nation.  Such  will  be  the  powers  we 
shall  derive  from  a  military  station,  and  a  growing  colony 
on  the  Mississippi — a  province  cheaply  purchased  at  ten 
times  the  cost  to  which  it  will  subject  us.** 

While  such  were  the  inducements  held  out  to  France 
for  the  permanent  occupation  of  Louisiana,  chiefly 
prompted  by  the  weakness  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
the  impotence  and  pusillanimity  of  the  Administration 
and  its  subservience  to  France,  Jefferson  shows  in  his 
private  letters  and  in  his  public  acts,  how  just  was  the 
estimate  entertained  of  him.  **  The  great  mass  of  our 
people  are  agricultural ;  and  the  commercial  cities,  though, 
by  the  command  of  newspapers,  they  make  a  great  deal 
of  noise,  have  little  effect  in  the  direction  of  the  Ck>vem- 
ment.  They  are  as  different  in  sentiment  and  character 
from  the  country  people  as  any  two  distinct  nations,  and 
are  clamorous  against  the  order  of  things  established  by 
the  agricultural  interest^*  This  letter  was  addressed  to 
a  gentleman  in  France.  His  public  policy  is  seen  in  a 
circular  issued,  as  he  states,  by  request  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  *'  urging  the  importance  and  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  vigorous  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Governments,  to  carry  into  effect  the  Militia 
system  adopted  by  the  National  legislature  *  *  *  as  will, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  benign  Providence,  render  the 
Militia  a  sure  and  permanent  bulwark  of  National  de- 
fence.** Having,  in  this  moment  of  alarm,  admitted  the 
existence  of  a  ^'benign  Providence,*'  (although  little  more 
than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  he  had  seized  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  ^  a  condemnation  of  the  alliance  between 

•  Jefferson's  Woiks,  i?.  468,  ed.  1854.    To  Bir.  Piotet,  Feb.  6, 1808. 
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Church  and  State,  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  of  saying  why  he  did  not  proclaim  fastings  and 
thanksgivings,'^  he  adds:  ^<None  but  an  armed  nation 
can  dispense  with  a  standing  army  ;  to  keep  ours  armed 
and  disciplined,  is,  therefore,  at  all  times  important,  but 
especially  so  at  a  moment  when  the  rights  the  most  essen- 
tial to  our  welfare  have  been  violated,  and  an  infraction 
of  treaty  committed  without  color  or  pretext.**  *  While 
with  such  halting  means  Jefferson  was  content,  the  Fed- 
eralists were  quick  to  the  honor  of  the  Nation,  and  all 
alive  to  the  dangers  of  France  holding  so  near  a  neigh- 
borhood. To  avert  them,  they  were  willing  and  pre- 
pared, if  necessary,  to  risk  a  war. 

No  change  had  taken  place  in  the  breast  of  Buona- 
parte, whose  vast  ambition  recognized  no  other  limits 
than  the  limits  of  the  Globe.  Livingston  had,  meanwhile, 
exhausted  persuasion.  At  the  moment  the  energetic 
resolutions  of  Ross  were  under  discussion,  he  wrote  to 
Madison :  ^^  I  am  now  lying  upon  my  oars,  in  hopes  of 
something  explicit  from  you.  I  consider  the  object  of 
immense  importance,  and  this,  perhaps,  the  favorable 
moment  to  press  it.'^f  Eight  days  after  Congress  had 
adjourned,  he  again  wrote  to  Madison :  '*I  told  you  that 
M.  Talleyrand  had  assured  me  that  no  sale  would  be 
heard  of;**  adding  the  following  day:  •^With  respect  to 
a  negociation  for  Louisiana,  I  think  nothing  will  be  ef- 
fected here.'*  He  apprised  the  Government  of  the  de- 
termination of  Buonaparte  to  accredit  Bemadotte,  as  En- 
voy to  the  United  States,  who  was  to  be  in  command  of 
the  Expedition  to  New  Orleans,  then  lying  in  the  Dutch 
ports,  "  of  the  delay  of  which,**  he  stated,  "  the  First 
Consul  often  complained.** 

•  Jefiknon*8  Works,  h.  469.  f  Febmaiy  18, 1808. 
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Hamilton,  who  hai  been  seen  throughouttdl  kk  offi- 
cial life,  the  great,  prominent  friend  and  advocate  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Western  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  intimately  connected  with  the  ^  Uiott  of  tbb 
AiisHiciui  EMPUta,**  had  repeatedly  avowed  his  convic* 
tions  of  the  policy  proper  to  be  pursued  in  this  great 
emergency.  Having  waited  in  vain  some  indication  of  a 
determined  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Administration,  he 
felt  that  precious  moments  were  being  lost ;  that  the  dan« 
ger  was  imminent ;  that  the  projects  of  France  ought  to 
be  anticipated ;  and  he  determined  to  give  an  impulse 
that  would  not  be  withstood.  With  this  view,  he  pre* 
pared  the  following  article,  which  he  ca^d  to  be  pub- 
lished over  the  signature  of  **  Pericles,^  in  the  gaxette  of 
the  Federal  party,  known  to  have  been  the  channel  of 
his  opinions,  presenting  an  outline  of  the  effective  meas* 
ures  he  thought  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  Jefferson  to  action. 

**  Far  the  Evening  PoH. 

Since  the  question  of  Independence,  none  has  oc- 
curred more  deeply  interesting  to  the  United  States  than 
the  cession  of  Liouisiana  to  France. 

This  event  threatens  the  early  dismemberment  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  country;  more  immediately,  the 
safety  of  all  the  Southern  States ;  and  remotely,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  whole  Union.  This  is  the  portentous 
aspect  which  the  affair  presents  to  all  men  of  sound  and 
reflecting  minds  of  whatever  party ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
concealed,  that  the  only  question  which  now  offers  itself, 
is,  how  is  the  evil  to  be  averted  7 

The  strict  right  to  resort  at  once  to  TFcr,  if  it  should 
be  deemed  expedient,  cannot  be  doubted.  A  manifest 
and  great  danger  to  the  Nation ;  the  nature  of  the  Ces- 
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sioD  to  France,  extending  to  ancient  limits  wkbo«lra8pecl 
to  our  rights  by  treaty  ;  the  direct  infraction  of  an  im^ 
portant  article  of  the  treaty  itself,  in  withholding  the  de* 
posit  of  New  Orleans ;  either  of  these  aflfords  justifiable 
cause  of  War,  and  that  they  would  authorize  immediate 
hostilities,  is  not  to  be  questioned  by  the  most  scrupulous 
mind* 

The  whole  is  then  a  question  of  expediency.  Two 
courses  only  present:  First,  to  negociate,  and  endeavour 
to  purchase ;  and  if  this  fails,  to  go  to  war.  Secondly, 
to  seize  at  once  on  the  Floridas  and  New  Orleans,  and 
tfien  negociate. 

A  strong  objection  offers  itself  to  the  first  There  is 
not  the  most  distant  probability  that  the  ambitious  and 
aggrandizing  views  of  Buonaparte  will  commute  the  ter> 
ritory  for  inoney.  Its  acquisition  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  France,  and  has  long  been  an  object  of  her  ex* 
treme  solicitude.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  purchase,  in 
the  first  instance,  will  certainly  fail ;  and  in  the  end,  war 
must  be  reffi>rted  to,  under  all  the  accumulation  of  difii- 
culties  caused  by  a  previous  and  strongly-fortified  posses- 
sion of  the  country  by  our  adversary. 

The  second  plan  is,  therefore,  evidently  the  best. 
First,  because  effectual ;  the  acquisition  easy ;  the  preser- 
vation afterwards  easy  :  the  evils  of  a  war  with  France,  at 
this  time  are  certainly  not  very  formidable  ;  her  fleet  crip- 
pled and  powerless  ;  her  Treasury  empty ;  her  resources, 
almost  dried  up ;  in  short,  gasping  for  breath  after  a  tre- 
mendous conflict,  which,  though  it  left  her  victorious,  left 
her  nearly  exhausted  under  her  extraordinary  exertions. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  might  count  with  certainty  on  the 
aid  of  Great  Britain  with  her  powerful  navy. 

Secondly,  this  plan  is  preferable  because  it  affords  us 
the  only  chance  of  avoiding  a  long-continued  war.  When 
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we  have  once  taken  possession,  the  business  will  present 
itself  to  France  in  a  new  aspect.  She  will  then  have  to 
weigh  the  immense  difficulties,  if  not  the  utter  imprac- 
ticability, of  wresting  it  from  us.  In  this  posture  of  af- 
fidrs  she  will  naturally  conclude,  it  is  her  interest  to  bar- 
gain. Now  it  may  become  expedient  to  terminate  hostil- 
ities by  a  purchase,  and  a  cheaper  one  may  reasonably 
be  expected.  To  secure  the  better  prospect  of  final  suc- 
cess, the  following  auxiliary  measures  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  army  should  be  increased  to  ten  thousand  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
quest. Preparations  for  increasing  our  naval  force  should 
be  made.  The  Militia  should  be  classed,  and  effectual 
provision  made  for  raising,  on  an  emergency,  forty  thou- 
sand men.  Negociations  should  be  pushed  with  Great 
Britain,  to  induce  her  to  hold  herself  in  readhiess  to  co- 
operate fully  with  us,  at  a  moment's  warning.  This  plan 
should  be  adopted  and  proclaimed  before  the  departure 
of  our  envoy. 

Such  measures  would  astonish  and  disconcert  Buona- 
parte himself;  our  envoy  would  be  enabled  to  speak  and 
treat  with  effect,  and  all  Europe  would  be  taught  to  re- 
spect us. 

These  ideas  have  been  long  entertained  by  the  wri- 
ter, but  he  has  never  given  himself  the  trouble  to  commit 
them  to  the  public,  because  he  despaired  of  their  being 
adopted.  They  are  now  thrown  out  with  very  little  hope 
of  their  producing  any  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, yet  with  the  encouragement  that  there  is  a 
strong  current  of  public  feeling  in  favor  of  decisive  meas- 
ures. If  the  President  would  adopt  this  course,  he  might 
yet  retrieve  his  character ;  induce  the  best  part  of  the 
community  to  look  favorably  on  his  political  career,  exalt 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  save  the  Country  and  se- 
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cure  a  permanent  fame.  But,  for  this,  alas !  Jefferson  is 
not  destined  I** 

At  this  moment,  a  Delegate  from  Mississippi  presented 
a  memorial  from  the  legislature  of  that  territory,  which 
stated,  that  beside  shutting  the  port,  the  Intendant  of 
Louisiana  bad  recently  issued  a  Proclamation  inhibiting 
all  intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  Its  people  ten- 
dered their  services  to  vindicate  the  honor  and  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  actual  cession  to  France  viras  not  positively  ascer^ 
tained.  The  seizure  of  New  Orleans  would  be  an  act  of 
hostility  only  towards  Spain ;  and,  in  the  view  of  the  most 
scrupulous,  Spain  had  furnished  cause  of  War.  Thus 
prompted  to  and  justified  in  vigorous  measures,  a  series 
of  commanding  Resolutions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
by  Ross,  whose  residence  in  a  District  of  Country  at  the 
head  of  the  interior  Western  Navigation  indicated  him  as 
their  most  appropriate  channel. 

These  Resolutions  declared  the  indubitable  right  of 
the  United  States  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
to  a  place  of  deposit  at  its  mouth; — that  the  late  in- 
fraction was  unquestionably  a  hostile  aggression  on  their 
honor  and  interest ; — that  it  did  not  consist  with  the  dig- 
nity or  safety  of  this  Union  to  hold  a  right  so  important 
by  a  tenure  so  uncertain ;  that  they  must  obtain  complete 
security  for  its  full  and  peaceable  enjoyment,  and  that  the 
President  be  authorized  to  take  immediate  possession  of 
such  place  or  places  in  the  Island  of  New  Orleans  or  the 
adjacent  territories  as  he  may  deem  fit  or  convenient  for 
these  purposes  $  and  to  employ  fifty  thousand  Militia  to- 
gether with  the  Naval  and  Military  forces  of  the  Union, 
for  effecting  these  objects,  and  that  five  millions  of  dollars 
be  appropriated. 
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Dreading  the  effect  of  a  publie  expotare  of  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  Cabinet,  when  Robs,  the  mover  of  these 
resoliitionfy  was  about  to  address  the  Senate,  its  doors 
also  were  suddenly  closed.  He  declared  he  would  not 
offer  them  in  secret  A  Democratic  caucus  was  held; 
and  it  was  then  resolved  that  the  Senate  doors  should  be 
opened  the  next  day.  These  resolutions  were  forthwith 
vehemently  assailed,  and  substitutes  offered.  They  au- 
Choriied  the  call  of  eighty  thousand  militia,  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  expence,  and  also  for  the  erection  of  one  or 
more  arsenals  on  the  Western  Waters. 

Limited  and  inadequate  as  was  the  policy  of  Jefferson, 
in  contenting  himself  with  urging  the  **  carrying  into  eflfect 
the  Militia  system  by  vigorous  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  State  governments,''  thus  throwing  the  responsabHity 
and  the  expense  on  them,  he  admits,  at  this  time,  his  dis* 
trust  of  a  peaceful  acquisition  of  New  Orleans.  **  Although 
I  do  not  count  with  confidence  on  obtaining  New  Orleans 
from  France  for  money,  yet  I  am  confident  in  the  policy 
of  putting  off  the  day  of  contention  for  it»  till  we  have 
lessened  the  embarrassment  of  debt,  accumulated  instead 
of  being  discharged  by  our  predecessors ;  till  we  obtain 
more  of  that  strength  which  is  growing  on  us  so  rapidly ; 
and  especially  till  we  have  planted  a  population  on  the 
Mississippi,  itself  sufllcient  to  do  its  own  work  without 
marching  men  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
shores,  to  perish  by  fatigue  and  unfriendly  climates."* 
There  must  be  no  more  debt,  no  regular  army ;  nothing 
decisive,  better  than  these,  in  his  view,  would  be  the 
occupation  of  Louisiana  by  an  army  of  France.  How 
like  the  counsels  of  the  timid  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution.   Better  than  incur  the  chances  of  a  war  with 

•  April  dO,  1880.    J«iftTMm*i  Wotks,  ir.  488»  ed.  1854. 
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England,  ^  put  off  the  contention,*'  it  was  urged  by  the 
Tories,  and  wait  the  day,  when  the  increased  population 
of  the  Colonies  would  forbid  attack  or  swallow  up  an  in- 
vading army,  or  more  gentle  counsels  sway  her  throne ! 

The  friends  of  the  Administration  admitted  the  value 
of  the  right  of  depoat,  that  it  had  been  violated,  and  if 
negotiation  was  unsuccessful,  that  war  was  inevitable; 
but  urged,  that  the  infraction  might  be  unauthorized; 
that  negotiation  ought  to  precede  force,  and  that  policy 
dissuaded  a  resort  to  arms.  Ross  replied,  if  the  infraction 
be  unauthorized,  the  design  must  be  that  of  an  enemy 
and  should  be  so  treated.  Instances  of  the  seizure  and 
condemnation  of  American  property  by  Spain,  and  of  the 
imprisonment  of  its  owners,  were  adduced  to  show  her 
hostility.  The  propriety  of  previous  negotiation  was  ad- 
mitted,  in  cases  of  minor  injury — not  so,  in  those  of  in- 
vasion of  domain — of  a  blockade,  of  a  forced  contribution, 
certainly  not,  where  the  existence  of  a  Nation  is  attacked. 
— "  You,"  Ross  exclaimed,  •*  yon  hazard  convulsion  and 
dissolution,  because  possibly  the  aggressor  has  reasons  for 
the  outrage  you  do  not  yet  know.  This  cannot  be  wise. 
This  cannot  be  the  course  which  National  honor  and 
safety  call  us  to  pursue.  You  never  can  abandon  the 
right  now  denied  and  wrested  from  your  hands.  It  is 
said,  these  resolutions  necessarily  induce  war,  and  that 
thus  our  National  debt  will  be  increased.  Our  object  is 
not  War,  but  security  for  a  right,  without  which  our 
Union,  our  political  existence,  cannot  continue.  Should 
war  arise,  it  will  be  less  an  evil  than  insecure  and  delusive 
hopes  of  tranquillity.  War  will  increase  your  debt,  but 
not  more,  nor  as  much,  as  vain  attempts  to  secure  this 
right  another  way ;  and  after  failing,  you  must  have  war.** 

**  It  has  been  s^d,*  we  may  have  a  place  of  deposit 

*  Beferriog  to  Dewitt  dintoo. 
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within  our  territory,  and  navigate  thence.  The  nearest 
point  upon  our  territory,  is  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
Sea,  the  river  crooked,  the  current  rapid,  the  anchorage 
bad.  Without  the  privilege  of  the  shore,  the  navigation 
would  be  impracticable.  The  Senator  has  advanced  the 
extraordinary  position,  that,  if  our  adversaries  have  time 
to  prepare,  we  also  have  time  to  prepare,  but  he  resists 
the  resolutions,  and  proposes  no  effectual  military  prepa- 
rations. A  substitute  is  offered  of  eighty  thousand  Militia. 
We  accept  it.  Our  resolutions,  it  is  said,  are  inoperative. 
Alter  them  and  give  an  unqualified  discretion,  but  exercise 
that  discretion.  Will  such  measures  impede  the  nego- 
tiation T  They  would  give  effect  to  it  Our  Envoy  has 
not  sailed.  Let  him  take  this  act  with  him.  He  will  then 
have  more  means,  and  more  forcible  arguments  to  urge 
the  object  of  his  mission.  The  whole  matter  was  known 
at  the  opening  of  Congress,  yet  no  step  is  taken,  until  our 
resolutions  are  proposed.  Now  you  are  willing  to  do 
something.  Full  confidence  in  negotiation  is  avowed. 
But  are  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  a  sufllcient  secu- 
rity T  We  are  told,  we  are  to  look  for  more  powerful 
neighbors.  What  right  has  Spain  to  give  us  these  neigh- 
bors without  consulting  us?  The  Floridas  must  belong 
to  the  Masters  of  Liouisiana.  They  have  the  lock  and  key 
of  the  whole  Western  Country.  There  is  no  egress  or 
ingress  without  their  leave.  They  have  three  thousand 
miles  on  your  interior  frontier — the  command  of  your 
outlet — seven  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast  They  become 
Masters  of  the  Western  world.  Yet  you  are  content  to 
purchase  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas ! !  France,  you 
tell  us,  will  confirm  our  right  of  Deposit  and  of  free  navi- 
gation. We  shall  hold  by  their  courtesy,  not  by  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  Gk>vemment.  They  will  permit.  But 
— ^You  cannot  enforce.    Will  she  ask  no  return?    Has 
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she  no  ulterior  views?  No?  During  the  insidious  in- 
tervaly  they  will  be  driving  rivet  after  rivet  into  the  iron 
yoke  which  is  to  gall  us  and  our  children.  We  must 
commerce  through  a  line  of  batteries  manned  by  vet- 
erans, and  returni  home  with  the  proceeds,  through  a 
fortified  camp.  Why  not  place  a  force  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President,  while  the  Atlantic  States  are  ready  to  sup- 
port you?  Are  you  sure  you  will  ever  again  find  the 
same  disposition  ?  At  the  next  session  of  this  Congress, 
no  such  oflfer  may  be  made.  There  may  be  a  pressure 
which  will  forbid  it.  If  the  Resolutions  are  too  strong 
remodel  them.  If  the  means  are  inadequate,  propose 
others  more  effective.  But  as  you  value  the  best  interests 
of  the  Western  Country  and  the  Union  with  those  States, 
seize  the  present  opportunity  of  securing  it  forever." 

After  many  an  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal  by  the 
Federalists,  to  induce  measures  commensurate  with  the 
menaced  dangers,  the  substituted  resolutions  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  were  adopted  ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  the  third  of  March,  a  bill  giving  power  to  employ 
the  militia,  became  a  law. 

Among  other  proceedings  of  this  session,  was  the  in- 
itiation of  measures  in  relation  to  what  was  called  *'  the 
Yazoo"  speculation.  The  Legislature  of  Georgia  had  in 
the  year  ninety-five,  authorized  the  sale  of  four  tracts  of 
land,  estimated  to  contain  forty  millions  of  acres,  for  the 
paltry  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  bcl- 
came  the  property  of  four  companies.  The  legislators 
were  proved  to  have  been  corrupted,  and  the  grand  juries 
of  the  State  presented  this  grant  as  a  public  robbery.  A 
new  legislature  was  chosen  in  reference  to  this  grant; 
and,  by  the  vote  of  all  but  three  members,  it  was  re- 
pealed, and  the  act  of  grant  ordered  to  be  expunged  from 
the  records.    One  of  these  companies  availing  itself  of  a 
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proTifion  in  an  agreement  between  Creorgia  and  the 
United  States,  that  they  might  dispose  of  or  appropriate 
five  millions  of  acres  of  these  lands  in  compensation  for 
certain  unrecognised  claims,  now  petitioned  Congress  to 
satisfy  their  claim  by  purchase  or  commutation.  Madi* 
•on,  Gallatin,  and  Lincoln,  the  leading  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  appointed  commissioners  to  investigate  this  pre- 
tension,  reported  in  favor  of  this  petition.  Another  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  was,  it  is  stated^  at  the  bead  of 
this  company,  and  the  agent  for  its  proaecution  in  Con- 
gress, upon  whose  votes  the  influence  of  numerous  con- 
tracts  was  charged  to  have  been  brought  to  bear. 

A  few  days  before  the  close  of  this  session,  after  a  ve- 
hement exposure  by  Randdph  of  the  gross  corruption 
practised,  a  compact  concluded  between  these  Commis- 
sioners and  those  of  Georgia,  was  announced  by  JeflTerscm 
to  Congress.  It  precipitately  sanctioned  the  purchase  of 
these  lands,  whose  area  would  constitute  an  extensive 
State,  though  the  Indian  title  to  only  a  very  small  part 
had  been  extinguished.  To  this  purchase  the  assent  of 
Georgia  was  bought  for  a  trivial  suul 
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WmiiB  the  fate  of  Louisiana  occupied  the  deliberations 
of  Congress,  the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  State  of 
New  York  assumed  a  character  which  arrested  the  atten* 
tion  of  Hamilton  and  of  other  reflecting  men. 

The  utility  of  banks,  as  instruments  of  commerce,  had 
been  long  and  duly  estimated  in  the  great  marts  of  the 
Union,  but  the  employment  of  them  as  mere  political  en- 
gines was  recent  The  first  instance  of  this  kind  was  in 
the  charter  of  the  Manhattan  Bank,  a  charter  which, 
it  is  seen,  Hamilton  stated,  was  obtained  by  a  trick.  The 
author  of  this  corrupting  precedent  was  Aaron  Burr! 
To  the  influence  of  this  bank  was  chiefly,  confidently,  and 
openly  ascribed,  by  the  active  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  familiar  with  its  secret  operations,  the  result 
of  the  election  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  raised  Jef- 
ferson to  the  Presidency,  and  Burr  to  the  second  oflice  of 
this  government 

A  successful  example  of  ccMrruption  is  not  soon  forgot- 
ten. It  has  proved  a  great  fountain  of  evil  pouring  forth 
its  bitter  poisons  upon  this  country  and  people.  A  mean 
so  easy  to  be  commanded,  of  such  extensive  and  almost 
resistless  influence, .  was  now  again  resorted  to.  The 
project  of  a  great  ^ State  Bank**  was  probably  cotempo- 
rary  with  the  recovery  of  power  by  the  Democratic  party 
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in  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  objects  were  to  enrich 
the  leaders  and  to  perpetuate  their  ascendancy.  A  peti- 
tion for  a  charter  was  signed  by  the  chief  officers  of  the 
State.  The  directors  were  privately  selected — private 
subscriptions  to  its  capital  were  obtained.  A  portion  of 
the  shares  was  allotted  to  individuals ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances. Federalists  seeking  to  subscribe,  were,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  their  political  opinions,  rejected.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  stock  was  reserved  to  reward  party 
services,  and  to  secure  the  grant  of  a  charter  by  purchas- 
ing the  votes  of  members  of  the  Legislature.  When  the 
bill  was  under  discussion,  a  motion  that  the  books  be 
opened  to  receive  subscriptions  was  defeated ;  and  this 
bank  was  chartered  under  a  subsisting  bargain  that  the 
private  allotment  of  the  shares  should  be  made.  Thus 
the  mercenary  views  of  the  Democratic  partisans  were 
attained.    A  great  political  engine  was  created. 

At  the  same  session,  other  individuals  residing  at  the 
capital  of  the  State,  also  applied  for  a  bank  charter.  A 
remonstrance  was  presented  by  the  directors  of  the 
^  State  Bank^  against  this  application,  they  proposing 
that  all  the  surplus  funds  of  the  State,  then  dormant  in 
the  Treasury,  should  be  vested  in  their  bank.  The  more 
to  augment  their  profits,  these  politicians  sought  to  en- 
gross the  revenue  of  the  salt  springs  of  the  State,  by  ob- 
taining a  lease  of  them  to  their  bank  for  a  term  of  thirty 
years.  This  lease  was  to  be  obtained  by  a  fraudulent 
and  deceptive  combination.  The  fraud  was  exposed; 
and,  a  part  of  the  Democratic  members  uniting  with  the 
Federalists,  the  lease  was  refused. 

The  multiplication  of  chartered  banks  is  seen  early  to 
have  disquieted  Hamilton.  While  the  Federalists  pos- 
sessed the  control  of  the  State,  after  the  incorporation  of 
the  Bank  of  New  York,  the  power  of  creating  banks  was 
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never  exerted  by  them.  The  establishment  of  that  bank 
was  the  result  of  necessity  produced  by  the  impotence  of 
the  Confederation,  and  after  a  bank  of  the  United  States 
was  instituted,  they  felt  that  the  high  and  delicate  office 
of  creating  a  paper  currency  ought  to  be  exclusively  ex* 
ercised  by  the  Government  of  the  whole  nation.* 

The  dangers  he  had  early  apprehended  from  ^a  hydra 
of  banks"  were  now  fully  before  him,  and  he  saw  that  the 
only  remedy,  one  not  free  from  objections,  against  these 
gross  and  growing  legislative  corruptions,  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  free  banking — a  system  since  not 
a  little  abused. 

There  were  at  this  time  no  individuals  in  the  United 
States  of  sufficient  wealth  to  become  private  bankers. 
This  could  only  be  eflfected  by  an  association ;  and  Ham- 
ilton framed  articles  of  limited  co-partnership  for  an  union 
of  several  capitals  under  the  style  of  **  The  Merchants' 
Bank.''  Every  stockholder  became  a  member  of  this 
joint  stock  Company,  and  the  holders  of  its  engagements 
were  declared  to  accept  them  on  the  condition,  that  they 
gave  credit  to  the  funds  of  the  association,  and  disavowed 
any  recourse  to  the  separate  property  of  its  members, 
which  limited  liability  was  expressed  on  the  face  of  such  en- 
gagements. The  company  was  prohibited  dealing  in  any 
commerce,  except  of  Bullion ;  and  its  duration  was  defined. 

The  second  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  department 
had  retired  from  office  without  the  means  of  supporting 
his  family,  but  specially  honored  by  Washington  for  his 
fidelity.  In  view  of  his  public  services  and  actuated  by 
personal  regard,  Hamilton  had  recently  projected  a  mer- 

*  Lord  Aihbiirton  in  hU  "  Enqniiy  into  the  oftosea,  &a,  of  the  oiden  in 
ootmoil,''  states,  that  np  to  the  year  1805  (the  time  when  the  effect  of  the 
imiltq>lication  of  hanks  hj  the  Democratic  party  hegan  to  he  felt)  there  were 
BO  bank  faihires  in  the  U.  S.    P.  40. 
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cantile  assodation,  over  which  he  invited  Oliver  Wolcott 
to  preside,  offering  to  promote  its  success  by  becoming  a 
contributor  to  its  capital.*  This  precise  plan  was  not 
carried  into  effect.  To  make  a  provision  for  bb  fiiithfiil 
friend,  he  was,  at  Hamilton's  instance,  choeen  President 
of  thb  new  institution. 

The  Directors  of  the  Manhattan  Bank  manifested  a 
determined  hostility  to  this  dreaded  rival.  At  their  in- 
stance, the  alarming  example  was  given  of  calling  a  pub- 
lic meeting  to  attack  this  private  right.  From  this  meet- 
ing a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  offering  a 
douceur  for  an  increase  of  the  capital  of  their  bank ;  the 
political  influence  it  had  exerted  over  the  elections  of  the 
City  being  a  prominent  ground  on  which  this  claim,  was 
preferred. 

At  their  instance,  also,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
assembly,  entitled,  ^An  Act  to  restrain  unincorporated 
Banking  Associations.**  After  much  opposition,  it  passed 
by  small  majorities  of  each  house.  The  Council  of  Revi- 
sion was  divided ;  those  opposed  to  the  act  insisting  on  its 
unconstitutionality  as  an  invasion  of  private  rights  and  an 
intcrfe.rence  with  the  free  employment  of  capital,  which 
those  rights  and  public  policy  forbade.  It  nevertheless 
became  a  law. 

The  restrictions  it  imposed  produced  the  apprehended 
consequences.  Candidates  were  selected  for  the  Legisla- 
ture with  reference  solely  to  banking  applications.  Coun- 
ties were  drilled  to  ensure  their  success.  A  corps  of 
intriguers  ramifying  the  State  was  embodied ;  and  en* 
camping  around  the  Legislature,  dictated  its  laws.  Year 
after  year,  scenes  of  open,  shameless,  unparalleled  profli- 
gacy succeeded  to  each  other,  until  at  last,  after  a  suc- 

*  Hamnton*!  Worki,  tL  549. 
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eessfiil  effort  to  subject  the  money  corporalions  of  the 
State  to  a  politieal  commissioDy  the  people,  preferriDg  to 
risk  other  eyils  than  to  endure  the  continuance  of  this 
dangerous  influence  of  thirty  years'  duration,  repealed 
this  restraining  act,  generated,  as  has  been  seen;  in  p'oss 
corruption. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  Hamilton  had  urged  a  law 
by  which  the  electors  of  President  should  be  chosen  by 
the  people  in  electoral  districts ;  that  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  this  nature  was  recommended  to  Con- 
gress, but  did  not  meet  with  favor  in  that  body,  over  which 
the  influence  of  Virginia  was  now  absolute.  The  effort 
to  induce  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  by  New  York  was 
renewed,  but  was  unsuccessful ;  the  dominant  party  avow- 
ing their  determination  to  secure  an  undivided  State  vote^ 
through  the  Legislature. 

The  measure  which  now  most  excited  alarm  was  a  bill 
to  alter  the  charter  of  the  City  of  Ne^  York,  a  great  pub- 
lic corporation.  A  petition  of  several  citizens,  having  this 
object  in  view,  was  presented  to  the  Liegislature  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred,  but  was  not  granted,  the  house 
declaring  that  they  could  not,  without  violating  the  char- 
tered rights  of  the  city,  add  to  the  number  of  its  wards, 
unless  on  the  application  of  the  cor|>oration.  As  the 
charter  was,  the  Federalists,  being  a  majority  of  the  free- 
holders, had  a  majority  in  its  government.  The  attempt 
by  a  subdivision  of  freeholds  to  obtain  a  Democratic  pre- 
ponderance had  failed.  It  was  now  resolved,  regardless 
of  the  recent  official  declaration  of  the  State,  to  violate 
this  charter.  The  bill  passed,  and  this  circumstance  at- 
tended its  passage.  Governor  Grcorge  Clinton  and  two 
other  persons,  who  on  the  first  occasion  voted  against  the 
measure  as  a  violation  of  chartered  rights,  when  the  cor- 
poration was  silent,  now,  after  that  body  had  remonstrated 
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against  the  change,  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Revision,  approved  the  bill.  Judge 
Kent,  then  also  a  member  of  that  Council,  firmly  opposed 
this  act.  **  It  established,**  he  said,  **  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. It  involves  a  principle  which  may  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  chartered  rights  and  property  of  the 
people  of  this  State ;  for  rights  and  property  cease  to  be 
of  value  when  the  faith  of  compact  does  not  secure  them, 
and  they  are  to  be  held  at  the  will  of  any  man  or  set  of 
men  whomsoever.** 

This  usurpation  of  power  was  defended  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  the  ground,  that  **  in  England,  Parliament 
may  dissolve  a  corporation  without  its  assent,  and  that 
therefore  the  Legislature  could  without  its  assent  make 
changes  in  its  privileges  or  immunities."  But  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  similar  attempt,  the  highest  toned  member  of 
Parliament,  and  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  of  its  ministers, 
observed,  **  if  the  principle  of  this  bill  be  established,  what 
security  have  the  national  creditors  or  the  public  corpo- 
rations ?  Indeed,  what  assurance  is  there  for  the  great 
charter  itself— the  foundation  of  all  their  liberties  T  **  The 
Democrats  pleaded  as  a  precedent  for  this  usurpation,  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliannent,  and  were  successful.  The 
Federalists  appealed  in  defence  of  vested  rights  to  the 
great  charter  of  American  liberty — the  Declaration  of 
Independence,''^  but  they  appealed  in  vajp. 

These  several  acts  indicated  future  consequences  of  a 
fearful  nature ;  and  called  loudly  for  public  animadver- 

*  He,  the  King,  **has  combined  with  others  to  ialjeet  iu  to  a  Joriadictioo 
foreign  to  onr  ooostitatioiifl^  and  miacknowladged  bjr  our  Imwi,  giving  hif  astent 
to  their  acti  dprdmded  UgiaUOion  for  quartering  large  bodies  of  troc^  among 
ns — for  taking  auojf  ovr  ckarier$j  aboUahing  onr  most  yalnabie  laws  and  alter- 
ing fondamentallj  the  forms  of  onr  Goremments,  declaring  tbemselTei  infested 
with  power  to  legislate  for  ns  m  a0  oatet  mAateMper.'* 
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sion.  Much  as  Hamilton  was  dissatisfied  with  the  cabals 
and  violent  opinions  of  a  part  of  the  Federalists,  he  felt  it 
a  duty  at  the  next  annual  election  in  the  spring  to  appear 
once  more  before  the  people.  In  despite  of  these  cabals 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  rising  spirit  of  the  nation  against 
the  recent  Spanish  aggressions,  and  his  voice  was  again 
heard,  as  in  eighty-four,  warning  them  against  legislative 
tyranny ;  and  exhorting  them,  as  he  had  often  done,  not 
to  permit  the  foot  of  a  foreign  soldier  to  rest  for  a  moment 
on  a  land,  which  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  had  united  with 
it  as  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  this  Republic.  A  meet- 
ing of  Federalists  was  called,  but  owing  to  his  unavoid- 
able absence,  it  adjourned.  It  was  convened  at  a  future 
day  when  he  was  present,  and  addressed  them  the  last 
time.  His  speech  is  represented  as  **  most  eloquent  and 
animating.**  He  took  a  brief  view  of  the  measures  of  the 
General  Government,  and  then  noticed  some  of  the  acts 
of  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  State.  In  conclusion,  he  ex- 
horted his  fellow-citizens  to  seize  the  present  occasion,* 
and  wrest  the  dominion  from  hands  so  unfit  to  retain  it. 
Referring  to  the  elections  in  New  England,  he  remarked 
that  the  wise  men  of  the  East  had  lately  arisen  in  their 
power,  and  put  democracy  to  flight,  and  he  could  not  but 
entertain  the  hope  that  their  glorious  example  would  be 
followed.  **  The  trunk  of  Federalism  was  evidently  re- 
viving, the  sap  was  ascending,  the  buds  began  to  put 
forth,  and  he  doubted  not  its  leaves  would  soon  over- 
shadow the  land,  and  that  we  should  be  blessed  with  fruit 
more  than  ever  abundant.**  This  confidence,  it  has  been 
seen,  was  prompted  by  the  tone  of  the  people,  who  were 
bracing  themselves  for  a  contest  with  France ;  and  whose 
determined  temper  is  the  more  marked  as  contrasted  with 
the  indecision  of  the  Cabinet 

The  Administration  was  at  last  aroused  to  a  sense  of 
Vol.  VIL— 41 
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tbeir  poaition.  Averse  as  Jefferson  was  to  a  war  with 
France,  to  the  conduct  of  which  he  felt  himself  unequal,-* 
to  a  contest  with  a  goyemment  which  it  was  confidently 
believed  had  his  partisans  in  its  power  to  an  extent  only 
credible  by  those  who  had  learned  the  secrets  of  his 
party ;  yet  he  bad  begun  to  see  that  no  alternatives  were 
left  but  a  retrocession  of  Louisiana  by  France — a  sale  to 
the  United  States,  or  war.  Such  was  his  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  excluding  from  this  territory  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  that  he  is  seen  in  the  second  year  of 
this  Government,  in  its  very  infancy,  to  have  declared, 
that  if  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  were  to  be  added  to  the 
British  Empire,  **  to  prevent  the  calamity  the  United  States 
ought  to  become  parties  to  the  general  wan''  So,  when 
the  cession  by  Spain  to  France  was  first  rumored,  he  is 
seen  charging  that,  by  that  acquisition,  she  ^  would  assume 
to  us  the  attitude  of  defiance."  Yet,  when  this  calamity 
had  occurred,  bow  changed  his  language  and  his  conduct* 

His  letters  indicate  his  fears,  fears  resorting  to  en- 
treaty. So  undecided  had  been  his  policy,  that  as  late  as 
February,  Livingston  assigned  to  Madison  as  a  reason  for 
avoiding  a  personal  conference  with  Buonaparte,  that  he 
had  **  never  yet  had  any  specific  instructions  how  to  act, 
or  what  to  ofiRsr.  To  meet  him,  merely  to  talk  of  the 
justice  of  our  claims,  and  of  our  rights  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, would  be  only  to  say  ungracious  truths,  and  excite 
prejudices  which  may  render  a  future  conference  more 
difficult." 

Joint  instructions  were  at  last  given,  two  days  before 
Congress  adjourned,  to  Livingston  and  Monroe.  After 
stating  that  **  the  sensibility  and  unanimity  in  our  nation, 
which  have  appeared  on  this  occasion,  must  conviuce 
France  that  friendship  and  peace  with  us  must  be  preca- 
rious until  the  Mississippi  shall  be  made  the  boundary  be- 
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tween  the  United  States  and  Louisiana^**  Madison  entered 
into  an  argument  to  disabuse  France  of  n;a  error  which 
bis  party  had  bo  long  and  unreservedly  used  as  a  mean 
of  exciting  her  hostility  to  this  country.  **It  is  not  true^ 
be  wrote,  ^Uhat  the  Atlantic  States  lean  towards  any 
connection  with  Great  Britain  inconsistent  with  their 
amicable  relations  to  France.  Their  dispositions  and 
their  interests  equally  prescribe  to  them  amity  and  impar* 
tiality  to  both  of  those  nations ;"  nor  could  the  Western 
part  of  the  United  States  be  withdrawn  from  their  pres- 
ent union  with  the  Atlantic  part,  into  a  separate  Govern* 
menty  closely  allied  with  France.  The  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  a  cession  to  the  United  States  were  enumer* 
atedy  and  the  inutility  of  a  colonial  establishment,  having 
relation  to  the  West  Indies,  was  indicated. 

A  statement  of  the  motives  to  a  cession  preceded  a 
plan  which  contemplated  the  purchase  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  Floridas  for  ten  millions  of  livres/  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  be  the  boundary,  and  that  its  navigation 
from  its  sources  to  the  Ocean  should  be  free  to  France^ 
reserving  a  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  to  the  French 
for  ten  years,  and  stipulating  that  the  commerce  with  the 
Floridas  should  be  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored 
nation.  If  France  were  unwilling  to  cede  the  whole 
island  of  New  Orleans,  a  fart  was  to  be  purchased ;  if 
not  the  whole  of  the  Floridas,  a  part  of  them  was  also  to 
be  bought 

Six  days  later,  Madison  wrote  to  Pinckney  at  Madrid : 
^  This  continuation  of  the  obstruction  to  our  trade,  and 
the  approach  of  the  season  for  carrying  down  the  Missis- 
sippi the  exports  of  the  Western  country,  have  had  the 
natural  effect  of  mcreasing  the  Western  irritation,  and 

•  11,666,66a. 
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emboldening  the  advocates  for  an  immediate  redress  by 
arms.  Among  tbe  papers  enclosed,  you  will  find  the 
propositions  moved  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. They  were  debated  at  considerable  length, 
and  with  much  ardor ;  and,  on  the  question,  had  eleven 
votes  in  their  favor  against  fourteen.  The  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Breckenridge,  which  have  passed  into  a  law,  will, 
with  the  law  itself,  be  also  found  among  the  enclosed  pa- 
pers.**  *  *  ♦  «« These  measures,**  he  adds,  **  being  merely 
those  of  ordinary  precaution,  and  precisely  similar  to  those 
which  accompanied  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jay  to  Great  Britain 
in  1704.**  Thus  explicitly  does  he  approve  the  policy 
then  so  obstinately  opposed  by  his  party — ^projected  and 
carried  into  efiect  by  Hamilton  and  the  Federalists  under 
Washington's  approval  f  ♦  ♦  ♦  « Should  the  deposite, 
however,**  he  further  remarks,  **  not  be  restored  in  time 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Spring  craft,  a  new  crisis  will  occur, 
which  it  is  presumed  that  the  Spanish  Government  will 
have  been  stimulated  to  prevent  by  the  very  heavy  claims 
of  indemnification  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  fairly 
subjected.**  ♦  ♦  *  «  We  hope  that  the  energy  of  your 
interpositions,  will  have  overcome  its  tardy  habits  and 
have  produced  an  instant  despatch  of  the  necessary  or- 
ders **  not  to  obstruct  the  navigation. 

A  letter  addressed  by  Madison  to  Monroe  of  the  twen- 
tieth of  April,  more  fully  discloses  the  timidity  of  the 
Cabinet  than  he  dared  to  evince  in  his  instructions,  a  copy 
of  which  Congress  might  demand.  ^  Should  no  improve- 
ment of  existing  rights  be  gained,  disappointment  will  be 
great.  Still,  respect  for  principle  and  character — aversion 
to  war  and  taxes — ^the  hope  of  a  speedy  conjuncture 
more  favorable,  and  attachment  to  the  present  order  of 
things  will  be  persuasive  exhortations  to  patience.  It  is 
even  a  doubt  with  some  of  the  best  judges  whether  the 
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deposit  alone  vxmld  not  be  waived  for  a  wkHe^  rather  than 
it  should  be  the  immediate  ground  of  war  and  an  alliance 
with  England.  This  suggested  a  particular  passage  in 
the  official  letter  now  sent  you  and  Mr.  Livingston.  The 
elections  in  New  England  are  running  much  against  the 
Administration ;  as  to  Virginia  in  general,  things  continue 
well  in  that  State." 

Soon  after  the  date  of  these  instructions  to  the  joint 
envoys,  a  royal  order  of  Spain  was  made  public,  direct- 
ing the  delivery  of  Louisiana  to  the  French,  as  possessed 
by  them  when  ceded  to  her.  This  retrocession  embraced 
the  whole  North- Western  territory  as  then  defined — ^a 
fact  which  marks  the  purposes  of  France.  The  informa- 
tion of  this  order  was  carefully  kept  back  until  Congress 
bad  risen.  Before  another  week  elitpsed,  the  French 
ChargS  d'Affaires  announced  to  Madison,  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  right  of  deposit  was  the  unauthorized  act  of 
the  Spanish  Intendant,  which  annunciation  was  followed 
by  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  Minister,  stating  that  orders 
had  been  received  to  continue  the  right  of  deposit  until 
an  agreement  should  be  made  as  to  an  equivalent  place. 

The  disclosure  of  these  orders  was  hailed  by  the 
Democratic  party  with  loud  exultation.  A  calmer  view 
exhibits  this  procedure  as  a  deceptive  assurance  intended 
to  lull  the  American  Cabinet  to  repose,  until  France 
should  have  taken  full  possession  of  her  acquisition.  This 
is  the  only  probable  motive  to  which  her  reserve  at  Paris 
and  the  intimation  of  her  purpose  to  accredit  a  minister 
to  the  United  States  can  be  ascribed.  It  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  Buonaparte  had  sent  his  prefect  Laussat  to 
New  Orleans  to  receive  possession,  who  only  waited  the 
arrival  of  a  French  fleet  and  army  to  enter  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  province.  But  events  were  taking  a  di- 
rection in  Europe,  which  rescued  the  Democrats  from  the 
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impending  clanger  and  established  the  dominance  of  the 
Virginian  influence. 

On  the  day^  vhen  the  assurance  of  the  French 
Charg6  was  received  at  Washington,  that  the  suspension 
of  the  right  of  deposit  was  unauthorized,  Livingston 
wrote  from  Paris  the  letter  previously  quoted :  "  With 
respect  to  a  negotiation  for  Louisiana,  I  think  nothing 
will  be  efiected  here.**  He,  at  the  same  time,  mentioned 
an  occurrence  which  showed  the  strong  probability  of  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 

Early  in  the  previous  year,  the  British  Cabinet  stated 
to  the  American  resident  at  London :  **  It  is  impossible 
that  so  important  an  event  as  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
by  Spain  to  France  should  be  regarded  by  the  King  in 
any  other  light  than  as  highly  interesting  to  his  Majesty 
and  to  the  United  States ;  and  should  render  it  more  ne- 
cessary than  ever  that  there  should  subsist  between  the 
two  Governments  that  spirit  of  confidence  which  is  be- 
come so  essential  to  the  security  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories and  possessions.**  It  assured  him,  that  his  Majesty 
**  has  not,  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  acquiesced 
in  or  sanctioned  this  cession,  and  will  be  anxious  to  learn 
the  sentiments  of  the  United  States  on  every  part  of  this 
subject,  and  the  line  of  policy  which  they  will  be  inclined 
to  adopt  in  the  event  of  this  arrangement  being  carried 
into  efiect.** 

In  his  state  of  alarm,  JeflTerson  wrote  to  Rufus  King, 
expressing  a  **  hope  that  through  your  agency  we  may  be 
able  to  remove  every  thing  inauspicious  to  a  cordial 
friendship  between  this  country  and  the  one  on  which 
you  are  stationed ;  a  friendship  dictated  by  too  many 
considerations  not  to  be  felt  by  the  wise  and  dispassionate 

•March  12, 1808. 
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of  both  nations.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  sincerest  pleas- 
ure I  have  observed  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern* 
ment  various  manifestations  of  just  and  friendly  disposi- 
tions towards  us.  ^  *  *  The  interesting  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  are  certainly  of  the 
first  order ;  and  as  such  are  estimated,  and  will  be  faith- 
fully cultivated  by  us.^  This  letter  was  expressly  writ- 
ten  to  gain  favor  with  England,  looking  to  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  her,  though  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
treaty,  untruly  imputed  to  the  Federalists,  was  adduced 
as  evidence  of  their  monarchicaf  designs,  charging  them 
with  an  intention  ''  of  making  their  country  an  appendage 
of  England.''  "If  I  recollect  rightly,"  Jefferson  wrote 
to  Madison,  "  we  had  instructed  Monroe  when  he  went 
to  Paris,  to  settle  the  deposit ;  if  he  failed  in  that  object, 
to  propose  a  treaty  to  England  immediately.''  A  "  pro- 
visional" treaty  with  England  was  subsequently  suggested 
by  him  "  to  come  into  force  on  the  event  of  our  being 
engaged  in  war  with  either  France  or  Spain"  during  the 
"then"  war  in  Europe.* 

The  risen  temper  of  the  public  mind  in  the  United 
States  was  such  as  to  inspire  England  with  a  belief  thai 
the  American  people  were  prepared  to  resist  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  by  France.  In  this  she  had  a  direct 
interest,  in  the  right  reserved  to  her  subjects  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  and,  on  the  eighth  of 
March,  eighteen  hundred  and  three,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  referring  to  the  military  preparations  in  the  ports 
of  France  and  Holland,  announced  to  Parliament  his  pur^ 
pose  to  take  additional  measures  of  precaution.  Buona- 
parte was  not  at  this  moment  prepared  for  war.  Fear  of 
hostilities,  and  lest  the  United  States  might  become  a 

•  Je£fenon*t  Weeks,  !▼.  686,  ed.  1854. 
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party  to  them^  in  concert  with  England — a  belief  thit 
•be  was  moved  to  them  by  apprehensions  that  France  in 
taking  a  military  position  at  New  Orleans  had  views  dan- 
gerous to  her  West  India  possessions^  and  the  firm  lan- 
guage and  attitude  of  the  Federalists,  produced  a  sudden 
change  in  the  counsels  of  the  first  Consul. 

On  being  advised  of  the  recent  message  of  her  King» 
and  learning  that  an  armament  was  in  preparation  by 
Great  Britain  to  seize  New  Orleans,  Buonaparte  delivered 
a  paper  to  the  British  Embassador,  stating  that  ^  the  ex- 
pedition preparing  in  the  Dutch  ports,  was,  as  all  the 
world  knew,  destined  for  America ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  King's  message,  that  it  had  been  recalled,  and 
would  not  proceed."  Livingston  seized  this  moment  to 
present  to  *the  first  Consul  a  view  of  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  under  the  treaty  with  Spain,  stating  the 
sensation  her  violation  of  those  rights  had  produced  in 
America;  and  that  delay  in  recognizing  them  would 
change  **  every  political  relation  that  it  has  been  and  still 
is,  the  earnest  wish  of  the  United  States  to  preserve ;  and 
would  force  them  to  connect  their  interests  with  those  of 
a  rival  power."  This  intimation  had  weight,  but  at  the 
moment  of  its  being  received,  despatches  arrived  from  the 
French  Charg6  at  Washington,  informing  the  first  Consul 
**  that  the  appointment  of  Monroe  had  tranquilized  every 
thing."  Buonaparte  now  resolved  to  see  whether  the 
storm  would  blow  over,  in  which  case  he  could  treat  with 
more  advantage.  Talleyrand  wrote  to  Livingston,  a 
fortnight  after  the  message  of  the  King  of  England, 
**  How  could  the  neighborhood  of  France  afiect  unfavor- 
ably the  American  people,  either  in  their  commercial  or 
political  relations  ?  Your  government  ought  to  be  well 
persuaded,  that  the  first  Consul  bears  to  the  American 
Nation  the  same  affection  with  which  France  has  been  at 
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all  times  aoinuited,  and  that  be  considers  the  new  means 
which  the  possession  of  Louisiana  affords  him  of  convincing 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  of  his 
friendly  disposition  towards  them  in  the  number  of  the 
advantages  that  must  result  from  that  acquisition."  This 
profession,  almost  a  satire,  was  a  little  too  late.  The  as- 
pect of  the  British  counsels  became  daily  more  menacing. 
It  was  announced,*  to  the  American  Ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, urging  upon  Great  Britain  the  emancipation  and  in- 
dependence of  South  America,  ^  that,  if  the  war  happen, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  one  of  her  first  steps  to  occupy  New 
Orleans ;  that  were  she  to  occupy  it,  it  would  not  be  to 
keep  it,  but  to  prevent  another  power  from  obtaining  it, 
and  this  end  would  be  best  effected  by  its  belonging  to 
the  United  States.** 

On  the  seventh  of  April,  the  ultimatum  of  England 
was  communicated  to  France ;  and  on  the  same  day^  the 
resolutions  submitted  by  Ross  to  the  Senate,  being  re- 
ceived at  Paris,  were  sent  to  Talleyrand  with  an  informal 
note,  expressing  fears  that  they  would  be  carried  into 
effecLf    Thus,  that  which  persuasion  and  entreaty  could 

•April  2,  1808. 

f  **  The  Resohitioiif  proposed  in  CoDgresB,  in  oonieqnenoe  of  the  bnsbeiB 
of  New  Orieani,  coming  to  hand,  I  sent  a  translation  of  them  by  Bemadiftte 
to  — ^  and  also  enclosed  them  to  the  minister.  Thej  proved  we  would  not 
be  irijkd  with,  and  the  probabHiiy  of  a  rupture  with  England  hastened  their 
determination,  and  thej  saw,  as  Mr.  Talleyrand  told  me,  if  they  gave  what 
we  asked,  the  rest  was  not  worth  keeping.**— Am.  Arch.    F.  R.  ii.  558. 

In  an  interview  between  Liyingston  and  Monroe  April  12,  1808,  at  Paris, 
the  former  asked,  *'  what  had  become  of  Mr.  Ron'  reeolultum,'*  Being  answered 
by  Mr.  Monroe  ^at  they  were  superseded  by  others  of  a  more  pacific  aspect, 
he  said,  **  I  am  torry  Jbr  U^  I  mM  they  had  been  adopted.  Only  force  can  give 
K.  0.  to  us;**  and  further  declared  that  he  belieired  nothbg  but  the  actual  pos- 
session of  the  countxy  by  the  Americans  could  give  succcm  to  the  mission  in 
which  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Monroe.    Signed  John  Mercer. 

Madison  to  Monroe,  Washington,  March  1,  1808.— *<  The  proposition  of 
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not  obtain,  the  firm  policy  Hamilton  had  urged,  aided  bj 
propitioos  circumstances,  wrested  from  France. 

The  following  day,  a  communication  was  made  to  his 
council  of  Buonaparte's  determination  to  sell.  Three  days 
after,  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  Talleyrand  asked  Living- 
ston  *^  whether  we  wished  to  have  the  whole  of  Louisiana  T** 
He  told  him,  **  No,  that  our  wishes  extended  only  to  New 
Orleans  and  the  Floridas.**  He  replied — **  If  they  gave 
New  Orleans,  the  rest  would  be  of  little  value,  and  that 
he  would  wish  to  know  what  we  would  give  for  the 
whole.**  Restricted  as  to  price,  Livingston  was  compelled 
to  offer  an  amount  far  below  the  views  of  France,  which 
named  the  sum  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  and  the  as- 
sumption by  the  United  States  of  the  American  claims, 
as  a  price  that  would  probably  be  accepted. 

Monroe  arrived  the  next  day.*  Happily  for  the 
United  States,  the  determination  to  sell  had  been  taken 
by  France  previous  to  his  appearance  at  Paris-t  All  that 
remained  to  be  negotiated  was  a  diminution  of  price, 
which  was  refused.  It  was  at  last  decided  to  pay  the 
demand  of  France,  and  a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  was  concluded  on    the   thirteenth  of  ApriL 

Mr.  Rom  in  the  Senate  which  drore  at  war  through  a  delegation  of  naiTHifiVii 
tumal  power  to  the  execntiTe  was  diacnseed  very  elaborate!/  and  with  cpm 
docn.** 

•  April  12. 

t  In  a  nibseqnent  despatch  (Livingstoa  to  Madison,  Nov.  15, 1808)  Lir- 
ingston  wrote — **  He  (Monroe)  unfortnnatelj  came  too  late  to  do  more  than 
(Meni  to  the  propontions  that  were  made  ns,  and  to  aid  in  reducing  them  to 
form.  I  think  he  has  too  mnch  candor  not  to  be  displeased,  that  his  friends 
should  publicly  endearor  to  depreciate  me  bj  speaking  of  a  private  letter  has- 
tily written  under  circumstances  of  irritation.  I  have  eveiy  reason  to  think 
that  the  treaty  would  have  been  concluded  in  March,  had  not  Mr.  Pichons** 
(the  French  Charg6  at  the  United  States)  *<  letter  at  the  moment  contradicted 
my  suggestion  on  this  subject.*— Am.  Arch.  F.  R.  iL  673. 
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Even  at  this  late  period  France  regretted  this  cession^ 
but  her  relations  vf'iih  England  were  instantly  becoming 
more  critical.  On  the  twenty-second  of  May  hostilities 
were  commenced  by  her,  and  on  the  same  day  Buonaparte 
ratified  the  treaty  for  the  sale  of  Louisiana. 

A  week  previous,  Monroe  had  written  to  Madison: 
•*  Could  we  have  procured  a  part  of  the  territory  we 
should  never  have  thought  of  getting  the  tohole^  but  the 
decision  of  the  Consul  was  to  sell  the  whole,  and  we  could 
not  obtain  any  change  in  his  mind  on  the  subject.  So  pe- 
culiarly critical,  too,  was  the  moment,  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  England,  the  effect  produced  here  by  the  temper 
of  our  Government  manifested  by  the  measures  of  Con- 
gresSf  and  that  of  our  Government,  in  putting  the  matter 
fairly  at  issue  by  sending  me  here.''  Having  stated  the 
advantages  of  the  bargara  and  suggested  as  perhaps  the 
best  course— to  keep  it  vacant  and  sell  it  at  some  future 
time,  he  adds :  **  We  may  be  able  to  decide,  whether  it 
will  be  best  to  lay  the  country  off  into  States,  admissible 
into  our  Union,  or  to  become  independent  States^  but  al» 
lied  to  usj*  Having  made  a  statement  to  show  that 
''nothing  was  done'*  until  after  his  arrival,  he  observed, 
that  ''through  the  whole  of  this  business,  he**  (Livingston) 
"  has  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  King,  which  I  have 
not  done.** 

Great  as  the  exertions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  been  to  soothe  the  impatience  of  the 
people  during  this  negotiation,  they  were  vain.  The  in- 
formation that  the  right  of  deposit  was  acknowledged 
formally  by  Spain,  and  the  language  of  the  French 
Charg6  d' Affaires  had  but  a  temporary  influence.  The 
jealousy  of  the  nation  was  aroused,  and  it  was  apparent, 
as  the  danger  they  apprehended  became  imminent,  that 
they  began  to  look  to  their  former  rulers  to  guide  them 
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through  the  impending  storm.*  With  few  exceptions, 
the  journals  of  the  Federal  party  observed  a  discreet  cau- 
tion on  this  question.  It  was  believed  that  a  great  crisis 
was  near,  and  as  a  negotiation  was  pending,  though  they 
doubted  its  success,  they  abstained  from  every  thing  that 
might  involve  the  country,  or  embarrass  the  administra- 
tion. 

Efforts  were  in  the  mean  time  continued  to  exhibit 
Jefferson  in  his  true  character  before  the  people.  A  de- 
cision had  been  recently  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  legality  of  his  order  to  Madison  to  withhold  the  com- 
missions of  certain  of  the  Judges,  which  had  been  signed, 
duly  attested,  and  sealed  by  his  predecessor  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  but  had  not  been  delivered.  After  a 
fiill  investigation  of  the  subject,  this  tribunal  decided,  that 
to  withhold  the  commission  was  **  an  act  deemed  by  the 
court  not  warranted  by  law,  but  violative  of  a  vested 
kgal  right.** 

A  publication  was  also  made  at  this  time  by  the  in- 
jured party,  a  respectable  citizen  of  Virginia,  showing 
Jefferson  not  more  observant  of  his  {)rivate  than  of  bis 
public  engagements. 

Before  the  general  amaxement  at  the  exposure  of  his 
want  of  integrity  and  personal  honor  had  subsided,  ad- 
vices were  received  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  and  that 
war  had  been  declared  by  Great  Britain  against  France. 
The  aggressions  which  the  American  commerce  was 
again  to  encounter  were  forgotten  by  the  recently  droop- 
ing, now  exulting  cabinet.    They  saw,  with  well  founded 

*  The  excitement  drew,  at  last,  a  letter  from  Madison  on  the  thirteenth  of 
April,  anthorizing^  *'  if  France  should  be  found  to  meditate  hostililies  or  to 
have  formed  projects  which  will  constrain  the  United  States  to  resort  to  hoe- 
tOitieSi  soch  commnnioatioDs  then  to  be  held  with  the  British  govenmient  ■• 
will  sound  its  dispositions,  and  invite  its  coocnrrence,  in  tiie  war." 
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satisfaction,  the  removal  of  near  dangers  to  the  country, 
and  hailed  in  this  cession  the  confirmation  of  their  power. 
A  wide  domain  was  now  opened  before  the  people  to 
gratify  their  passion  for  change.  Parcelled  out  in  States, 
this  extensive  realm  was  to  become  the  great  inheritance 
of  freemen.  If  doubts  arose  as  to  the  future  influence  of 
this  acquisition  upon  the  Federal  system,  its  consequences 
were  remote,  the  present  good  more  than  compensated 
for  contingent  ills. 

The  Administration  boldly  claimed  the  merit  of  this 
purchase,  and  its  timid  negotiations  and  defenceless  policy 
were  all  forgotten  by  the  people,  joying  in  the  result.* 

But  the  supposed  efiect  of  this  enlargement  of  teni* 
tory,  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  navigating  to  the 
planting  States,  was  little  welcome  to  the  politicians  of 
New  England.  Instead  of  viewing  it  as  a  region  in 
which  her  liappy  institutions  would  be  established  on  a 
broader  scale,  where  every  lowly  school-house  and  every 
rising  spire  would  mark  the  progress  of  the  pilgrim  race, 
they  saw  it  only  as  a  wide  area  over  which  the  **  Old  Do- 
minion **  of  Virginia  would  extend  her  sceptre  and  spread 
out  her  colonies.  So  vast  a  possession,  it  was  declared, 
would  inevitably  dissolve  the  Union,  and  induce  new 
forms  of  government,  or  new  theories  of  governing  the 
old  States. 

The  old  States  would  be  impoverished  by  emigration, 
the  new  would,  for  a  long  time,  be  little  more  than  path- 
less tracts  of  wandering  herdsmen.  It  was  affirmed  also, 
that  the  honor  of  the  country  was  tarnished  by  purchas- 

*  MadiMm  to  Monroe,  Jnlj  80,  1808.  *<The  pnichaae  of  Lonidana  to  iti 
fbn  extent,  thoii^  [not  amlemplaled]  is  received  with  wann,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, uniyertal  approbation.  The  nsee  to  which  it  may  be  tamed  render  it  a 
highly  noble  acquisition.**  Parts  in  bmckets  in  cipher  t  omitted  in  the  oopj 
made  mder  Madison's  directions. 
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iDg  that  which  could  have  been  conquered  and  held,  and 
ibr  a  price  opproMive  to  industry.  Hamilton  never  for  a 
moment  forgot  bia  country  for  party.  Although  be  re- 
garded this  result  as  the  issue  of  events  on  which  a  pru- 
dent statesman  could  not  have  counted,  yet  no  man  was 
more  open  in  his  approval  of  the  measure ;  and  although, 
while  he  saw  some  of  the  ill  consequences  of  this  exten- 
sion of  territory  where  Democracy  would  wheel  in  its 
vast  orbit,  be  was  not  unaware  that  the  political  evils  pre- 
dicted would  supervene,  though  the  limits  of  the  Union 
bad  not  been  extended.  He  knew  that  the  wants  of  the 
growing  West  would  increase  the  demands  for  the  sup- 
plies of  the  East,  greatly  augmenting  her  manufactures, 
and  widely  enlarging  the  coasting  trade  ;  and  while  invit- 
ing forth  her  youthful  progeny,  would  quicken  the  indus- 
try and  furnish  sustenance  to  the  parent  hive.  He  may 
well  have  hoped  that  a  more  expanded  empire  might  com- 
pel a  larger,  higher,  more  comprehensive  national  policy ; 
that  the  counterbalancing  influences  which  would  grow 
up  would  fully  compensate  for  the  want  of  system  and 
of  purpose,  he  feared  incident  to  Democratic  institutions ; 
that  popular  delunons  would  be  less  influential,  and  pop- 
ular violence  be  diminished  by  being  less  concentrated. 

Though  an  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  arms  he  felt 
was  fully  justified  >^y  the  aggressions  of  Spain,  he  was 
unwilling  to  cavil  at  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  effect- 
ed ;  and  as  to  the  price  of  the  purchase,  he  had  sounded 
the  depths  of  the  national  wealth  atid  knew  it  to  be  almost 
exhaustless.  Nor  in  the  same  spirit,  would  he  have  re- 
gretted the  acquisition  of  the  Canadas  by  honorable 
means,  observing  that  the  St.  Lawrence  would  form  a 
proper  arrondissment.  This  acquisition  is  an  event  of  the 
future,  to  be  accomplished  at  any  moment  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship  canal  to  the  waters  of  the  Hudson. 
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While  the  people  were  rejoicing  at  this  purchase,  ad- 
vices were  received  from  Paris  indicating  the  necessity 
of  the  utmost  promptitude  in  ratifying  the  treaty  and  in 
providing  for  its  fblfillment.  Having  adverted  to  his  en- 
deavors to  excite  alarm  in  France  at  the  probable  inter- 
vention of  Great  Britain,  Livingston  wrote,  "  I  own,  I 
have  felt  very  much  distressed  that  I  never  found  any  of 
these  suggestions  noticed  or  encouraged  by  our  Govern- 
menL  But,  presuming  always  that  they  ultimately  would 
be,  I  have  carefully  concealed  my  want  of  powers,  and 
acted  as  decidedly  as  if  I  possessed  them ;  and  to  this  as 
well  as  to  the  firm  attitude  that  our  Government  took, 
you  may  attribute  the  success  oT  our  negotiations.  I  hope 
that  nothing  will  prevent  your  immediate  ratification, 
without  altering  a  syllable  of  the  terms.  If  you  wish  any 
thing  changed,  ratify  unconditionally  and  set  on  foot  a 
new  negotiation.  Be  persuaded  that  France  is  sick  of 
the  bargain,  that  Spain  is  much  dissatisfied,  and  that  the 
slightest  pretence  will  lose  you  the  treaty.''^ 

*  It  is  obyioat  fhnn  tho  whole  tenor  of  Liyiogston^s  despatches,  that  he 
felt  himself  deeply  injured  hj  the  conduct  of  Madison.  He  not  onlj  oomplaint 
of  the  want  of  instrnctions,  hut  also  of  the  distinction  of  grade  hetween  Monroe 
and  himself.  This  Madison  attributed  **  to  an  error  in  the  clerk  who  copied 
the  docimienta,  and  which  escaped  attention  when  diej  were  signed."  Living 
etOD  rc{}oined,  **  Haying  had  the  goodness  to  correct  <me  ^  ike  errart  of  the 
elerkf  that  gave  me  some  cause  of  complaint,  I  most  notice  another  which  added 
to  mj  doubts  of  success  when  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe.  In  the  ccpjf  of  (mrjomi 
instructions,  which  you  had  forwarded  to  me,  the  ultimatum  that  we  were  lim- 
Ited  to  was  Thir^  MilUons,  out  of  which  the  American  claims  were  to  be  paid. 
Now,  I  was  satisfied,  tiiat  if  Bfr.  Monroe,  on  his  aniyal,  should  adhere  to  tbii| 
our  prospect  of  snocesi  was  not  Ytrj  great,  since  ten  milUons,  in  cash,  to  the 
Qovemment,  was  an  object  of  hut  little  moment.  More  might  have  been  got 
(Vom  Spain  by  a  transfer.  On  looking  over,  howerer,  the  original  inttrvetioiu^ 
of  which  Mr,  Monroe  was  the  bearer,  I  found  that  we  were  authorised  to  gite 
Fifif  MiBions  for  New  Orleans  and  the  Flocidas,  so  that  we  could,  without  too 
extraordinaiy  afsimiption  of  powers,  go  to  the  price  thej  expected  for  Louisi- 
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The  dissatisfaction  of  Spain  was  seen  at  Madrid,  ber 
Government  denying  the  right  of  France  to  sell  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States,  and  alleging  a  recent  stipulation  not 
to  alienate  it.  Her  minister  at  Washington  entered  a 
caveat  against  this  sale  on  the  same  groand,  and  subse- 
quently  objected  that  France  had  never  completed  her 
title  to  this  territory.  These  objections  were  futile,  but, 
if  they  could  have  had  any  weight,  were  refuted  by  the 
fact,  that  Spain  had  formally  announced  to  the  United 
States  her  retrocession  to  France ;  and  that  **  they  might 
address  themselves  to  the  French  Government  in  order  to 
negotiate  the  acquisition  of  the  territories  which  would 
suit  their  interest.** 

The  importance  of  the  subject  had  induced  the  Presi- 
dent to  convene  Congress  for  the  seventeenth  of  October, 
on  which  day  his  Message  was  laid  before  them.  After 
alluding  to  the  excitement  which  the  suspension  of  the 
right  of  deposit  had  produced,  and  to  the  confidence  he 
had  reposed  in  the  good  faith  of  Spain,  whose  c^icer  had 
committed  the  wrong,  he  stated  the  propositions  which 
had  been  made. — That  the  ^  enlightened  Government  of 
France  saw  with  just  discernment  the  importance  of  such 
liberal  arrangements  as  might  best  promote  the  peace, 
friendship,  and  interests  of  both,**  and  had  transferred 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  He  also  mentioned  a  re- 
cent convention  with  Great  Britain  for  settling  the  boun- 
dary between  her  possessions  and  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  revenue,  he  said,  had  exceeded  their  expec- 
tations. Three  millions  of  debt  had  been  discharged ;  and 
nearly  six  millions  remained  in  the  Treasury,  but  the  re- 
cent purchase  would  add  to  it  a  sum  of  thirteen  millions. 
He  then  adverted  to  the  war  in  Europe,  urged  the  nation 

■na!  !**    What  an  exhibition  of  MadiaoD  hj  u  leading,  aident  member  of  the 
party  which  he  had  joined. 
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to  adhere  to  neutrality,  *^  to  receive  the  armed  vessels  of 
the  belligerents  with  hospitality  from  the  distresses  of  the 
sea,  but  to  administer  the  means  of  annoyance  to  none — 
to  establish  in  our  harbors,  such  a  police  as  may  maintain 
law  and  order,  to  restrain  our  citizens  from  embarking 
individually  in  the  war ;  io  punish  citizens  or  aliens  usurp- 
ing the  cover  of  our  flag,  to  exact  from  every  nation  the 
observance  of  those  principles  and  practices  which  all 
civilized  people  acknowledge,  to  merit  the  character  of  a 
just  nation  and  maintain  that  of  an  independent  one,  pre- 
ferring every  consequence  to  insult  and  habitual  wrong.** 

If  the  tone  of  this  message  betrayed  a  partiality  for 
France ;  and,  under  the  phrase  ^habitual  wrong"  was  in- 
tended to  convey  a  reproach  on  Great  Britain  regardless 
of  the  recent  events  as  to  Louisiana ;  if  a  tone  so  decided 
after  a  timidity  so  recent  excited  contempt  and  ridicule, 
this  explicit  and  comprehensive  recommendation  of  a  neu- 
tral policy  and  of  the  measures  to  secure  it,  was  too  wise 
not  to  command  the  approbation  of  Hamilton.  Content 
to  see  this  great  cardinal  principle  he  had  so  long  and  so 
successfully  contended  for,  thus  adopted  as  a  maxim  of 
State,  he  did  not  care  to  comment  on  the  inconsistency  of 
the  man  who  had  objected  to  the  Proclamation  of  Neutral- 
ity, who  had  sought  to  defeat  its  operation  ;  who  had  en- 
deavored to  prevent  the  enactment  of  the  salutary  laws 
he  now  advised,  and  had  stigmatized  him,  when  the  author 
of  similar  measures,  as  the  partizan  of  England — **  the 
evil  genius  of  the  country.**  Disgust  at  the  hollow  arts 
of  the  politician  was  merged  in  satisfaction  at  the  triumph 
of  the  policy. 

The  treaty  with  France  was  immediately  laid  before 
the  Senate.  The  stipulation  that  Louisiana  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Union  had  transpired  soon  after  the  cession 
of  it  was  known  in  this  country ;  and  objections  were 
Vol.  VIL— 42 
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raited  against  the  constilutioDality  of  this  measure.  Sen- 
sible of  the  vital  importance  of  this  acquisition*  Hamilton 
labored  to  repress  the  opposition  to  it*  and  to  inculcate 
on  his  personal  friends  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  every 
other  to  the  one  paramount  consideration — the  general 
welfare ;  and  he  was  successful.  He  would  not  enter  mto 
a  discussion  of  the  constitutional  questions,  but  silenced 
pertinacious  hostility  by  the  strong  characteristic  remark, 
^^**  It  will  not  do  to  carry  the  morals  of  a  monk  into  the 
cabinet  of  a  statesman.** 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  treaty,  the  friends 
of  the  Administration  insisted  that  the  treaty  power  was 
undefined  and  unlimited  ;  and  that  the  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution  which  provided  for  the  admission  of  new  States 
justified  this  stipulation.  It  was  answered,  that  the  power 
of  treaty  was  not  defined,  but  that  it  was  limited  by  the 
Constitution,  and  by  the  nature  and  principles  of  the 
Government ;  or  else,  parts  of  a  Government,  when  act- 
ing separately,  would  possess  more  power  than  the  whole 
acting  together ;  for  certainly  the  powers  of  Congress 
were  restricted.  The  President  and  Senate  cannot  cede 
a  State  by  treaty ;  where  is  found  their  power  to  intro- 
duce one  7  The  States  united  as  equal  republics,  to  enjoy 
in  the  Senate  an  equal  share  of  political  power.  Can 
several  States  be  bought,  composed,  perhaps,  wholly  of  a 
monarchical  population,  and  admitted  by  treaty  into  the 
Union,  enjoying  by  it  all  the  immunities  of  American 
citizens,  to  outnumber  and  outvote  the  preexisting  par- 
ties to  this  great  compact  7  Can  the  treaty  power  reserve 
to  France  commercial  privileges  which  would,  in  certain 
contingencies,  give  a  preference  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another — a  preference  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution  7  What  is  to  be  done  7  France 
must  release  us  from  these  forbidden,  unconstitutional 
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stipulations,  or,  she  refasingy  we  must  conquer  this  terri- 
tory, and  hold  it  without  violating  the  Constitution. 
Nothing  short  of  the  universal  consent  of  all  the  States 
can  ever  be  obtained  to  such  a  pernicious  measure,  as  the 
admission  of  Louisiana,  of  a  world,  and  such  a  world, 
into  our  Union. 

These  objections,  happily,  were  not  permitted  to  pre- 
vail ;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  October  the  Treaty  was 
ratified,  seven  Senators  dissenting.* 

Two  days  after,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  order  to  a  provision  for  its  fulfillment 
A  resolution  was  oflfered  requesting  the  President  to  com- 
municate a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  cession  from  Spain  to 
France,  a  copy  of  the  deed  of  cession,  (if  such  existed^ 
and  of  such  parts  of  the  correspondence  as  related  to  the 
assent  or  dissent  of  Spain,  and  as  would  ascertain  whether 
the  United  States  had  acquired  every  title  to  the  province 
by  the  treaty  with  France.  This  resolution  was  resisted 
and  defeated  by  a  majority  of  only  two  votes,  several  of 
the  Democratic  members  voting  with  the  Federalists. 
The  following  day,  a  resolution  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
eflfect  was  moved.  The  constitutional  objections  pre- 
viously mentioned  were  again  raised.  They  were  met 
by  arguments  of  little  weight,  but  the  bill  founded  on 
these  resolutions  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  only 
seven  members  voting  against  it.  It  also  passed  the 
Senate. 

A  bill  erecting  Louisiana  into  two  territories  and  pro- 
viding for  their  temporary  government  also  became  a 
law.    This  bill  provided  that  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 

*  Wlien  the  French  Chmi^^  wat  exchanging  the  ratification,  he  ofibred  to 
annex  a  protertation  against  anj  failure  of  execution  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  within  the  preficribed  time.    So  much  did  France  regret  her  sale  of  it  J 
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tive  departments  should  be  appointed  and  remoyable  by 
the  President.  The  powers  of  the  territorial  governor 
were  ample.  Those  of  the  legislative  council  were  de- 
clared to  extend  ^  to  all  rightful  objects  of  legislation,"  if 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  prohibition  to  tax  the  public  lands. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  were  earnestly  ob- 
jected to,  on  grounds  which  ought  to  have  prevailed ;  but 
after  much  discussion  it  became  a  law,  one  very  important 
amendment  having  been  proposed  and  adopted.  It  will 
be  remarked,  that  this  act  extended  over  Louisiana,  the 
laws  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  infringing  neutrality, 
and  also  that  respecting  alien  enemies. 

The  amendment  referred  to  may  truly  be  pronounced 
important,  whether  it  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  ex- 
isting prevailing  sentiment  of  this  country  as  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  or  as  a  direct,  explicit,  formal  declara- 
tion by  the  Legislative  and  Executive  departments  of  the 
General  Government  as  to  the  controlling  powers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  over  their  territories — 
of  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  nation  over  its  property. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation, in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  eighty-seven, 
passed  an  **  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
north-west  of  the  Ohio,"  prohibiting  the  existence  of  sla- 
very within  that  territory ;  that  thi^  ordinance  was  passed 
with  the  concurrence  of  all  of  the  slave-holding  States, 
one  delegate  alone  dissenting ;  that  it  was  passed  while 
the  Federal  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  in  session  ;  that  this  Constitution, 
to  supply  a  power  not  embraced  in  the  articles  of  the 
Confederation,  expressly  conferred  upon  Congress  "  power 
to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to 
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the  United  States'* — not  the  mere  ^ right  of  exerting  an 
ownership  over  this  territory  or  property,  which  is  implied 
in  the  definition  of  property/'^  but  that  of  instituting 
goTemments  over  it,  with  one  only  implied  restriction  to 
this  power,  that  such  governments  should  be  republican ; 
and  that  the  first  Congress  convened  under  the  Constitu- 
tion passed  an  act  sanctioning  this  ^  Ordinance,''  and  con- 
forming it  to  the  Constitution. 

This  restriction  upon  the  extension  of  slavery  contin- 
aed  in  force  to  this  day  as  to  the  territory  embraced  in 
this  ordinance.  The  only  effort  to  suspend  its  operation, 
made  in  behalf  of  Indiana,  so  as  to  permit  for  a  term  of 
ten  years  the  introduction  into  it  of  slaves  born  within 
the  United  States,  from  other  States,  after  much  consid- 
eration, failed.  South  Carolina  had  in  the  mean  time  re- 
pealed her  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves.  To 
meet  this  emergency.  Congress,  at  the  time  the  application 
on  the  part  of  Indiana  was  pending,  imposed  a  specific 
tax  on  every  slave  imported  into  any  part  of  the  United 
States ;  and,  in  order  to  give  full  efiect  to  this  law,  it  was 
so  amended  as  expressly  to  include  **  the  territories "  of 
the  United  States.t 

In  the  same  spirit  was  the  amendment  to  the  act  es- 
tablishing territorial  governments  over  Louisiana.  It  pro- 
hibited the  importation  into  it  from  abroad  of  any  slave, 
declaring  the  imported  slave  ^  entitled  to  its  freedom." 
It  also  prohibited  the  importation  into  these  territories 
from  any  place  within  the  United  States  of  any  slaves 
that  had  been  imported  since  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
ninety-eight ;  and  of  all  slaves,  except  those  belonging 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  removing  there  for  actual 
settlement  at  the  time  of  such  removal,  declaring  all  ini- 

•  Huniltoii'0  Woriu,  iy.  122.  f  Felnrouy  14,.  1804. 
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ported  contrary  to  thii  provision  also  entitled  to  their 
free^jom.* 

Though  rejoiced  at  this  great  invaluable  acquisition, 
there  were  those  of  the  Democratic  party  who  formed  a 
just  opinion  of  the  negotiations  and  treaty  accomplishing 

The  inconsistency  of  the  policy  of  Jefferson  and  of  his 
partisans,  previously  adverted  to,  was  seen  at  this  time, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  branch  bank  in  New  Orleans  by 
a  special  law,  introduced  by  a  relative  of  Gallatin,  who 
had  also  avowed  himself  hostile  to  "  banking  and  funding 
systems,**  and  approved  by  Jefferson. 

After  the  bills  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  and  for 
the  government  of  Louisiana  had  become  laws,  Jefferson 
declared,  that  the  Constitution  had  made  no  provision  for 
holding  foreign  territory,  still  less  for  incorporating  foreign 

*lf*reh26,  1804. 

t  John  Randolph  to  Monroe,  7th  November,  28th  year,  (1808.)  "  Let  me 
laj  before  yon  the  impreidon  which  oar  late  negotiation  with  France  has 
made  upon  many  of  thoae  whose  good  opinion  you  yalne.  They  are  extiemdy 
hurt  at  the  mamier  in  which  the  proriaion  haa  been  made  for  American  claima 
on  the  French  Ooyemment  They  cannot  beliere  that  the  anxiety  di^layed 
€D  this  subject  oould  have  originated  with  that  Goyerument.  They  regret 
that  the  two  millions  appropriated  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  which 
the  Treasury  was  in  a  condition  to  adyance,  were  not  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  and  that  these  claims  were  not  put  on  the  footing  (which  they 
cannot  conceive  to  have  been  difficult)  of  those  payable  in  virtue  of  the  seventh 
article  of  the  treaty  of  London.  They  dq>reoate  the  necessity  which  the  pre* 
oipitation  in  relation  to  theae  claims  has  occasioned  of  opening  a  loan  at  least 
to  the  amount  of  $1,7  00,000,  and  they  dread  the  effect  of  a  possible  and  even 
probable  defalcation  of  revenoe."  November  12,  1808 — John  Taylor,  a  Sen- 
ator from  '^^inia,  to  Monroe :  **  Some  of  us,  in  the  conversations  above  men- 
tioned, have  hasarded  a  surmise,  that  probably,  arrangements  objected  to,  were 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  conforming  to  the  French  custom — requirin^^ 
that  their  ministers  who  make  a  great  treaty,  should  be  taade  rich  by  it,  so  that 
if  you  were  subject  to  any  such  constraint,  a  veiy  distant  hint  thereof  will  have 
great  weight  upon  minds  prepared  to  receive  the  impression.** 
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nations  into  our  Union*  **  The  Execative,**  he  avowed, 
*Mn  seizing  this,  a  fugitive  occurrence,  which  so  much  ad- 
vances the  good  of  their  country,  have  done  an  act  beyond 
the  Constitution." 

Under  this  impression,  he  wrote  to  Nicholas,  his  leader 
in  the  Senate,  **  Whatever  Congress  shall  think  it  neces- 
sary to  do,  should  be  done  with  as  little  debate  as  possible, 
and  particularly  so  far  as  respects  the  Constitutional  diffi- 
culty.** *  *  ♦  "  I  had  rather  ask  an  enlargement  of  power 
from  the  nation,  where  it  is  found  necessary,  than  to  as- 
sume it  by  a  construction  which  would  make  our  powers 
boundless.  Our  peculiar  security  is  in  the  possession  of 
a  written  Constitution.  Let  us  not  make  it  a  blank  paper 
by  construction.''  Denying  the  extent  of  the  treaty 
power,  he  observes,  **  Let  us  go  on  perfecting  it,  by  add- 
iDgy  by  way  of  amendment,  those  powers  which  time  and 
trial  shall  show  are  still  wanting."  *  *  *  **l  confess, 
then,  I  think  it  important  in  the  present  case,  to  set  an 
example  against  broad  construction  by  appealing  for  new 
powers  to  the  people.  If,  however,"  he  adds, "  ourfriendi 
ihaU  think  differently^  certainly,  I  shall  acquiesce  with  sat^ 
isf action^  confiding  that  the  good  sense  of  our  country 
will  correct  the  evil  of  construction  when  it  shall  produce 
ill  effects."  Marvellous  language  from  the  man  whose 
chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people  was 
his  rescuing  them  from  Hamilton's  efforts  to  establish  by 
construction,  an  "^ unlimited  government!"  Where  now, 
also^  was  Madison  to  proclaim,  as  of  yore,  the  dangers  of 
construction,  **  to  a  limited  government  tied  down  to  the 
specific  powers  which  explain  and  define  the  general 
terms"  of  the  Constitution  7  Where  was  Giles  with  his 
clarion  alarms  ?  Where  all  the  true  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  Flagrant,  as  declared  by  Jefferson,  was  this  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  all  these  approved  it ;  and  Democratic 
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jealousy,  wearied  with  previous  watcbings,  fell  asleep  at 
the  outposts.  Not  a  seutinel  was  heard  to  interpose  a 
challeDge. 

The  declarations  of  Jefferson  and  the  approval  of  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  by  Hamilton,  might  lead  to  the  in- 
ference, that,  though  concurring  in  this  opinion,  he  from 
consideration  of  the  great  public  advantages  of  this  acqui- 
sition sanctioned  this  violation  of  the  Constitution.  This 
is  not  so.  The  views  of  Hamilton  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  government,  warranting  all  the  subsequent 
acquisitions  of  territory,  by  the  United  States,  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  short  sighted  opinions  of  his 
adversaries,  and  of  many  of  his  supporters. 

In  the  articles  of  Confederation  entered  into  at  a  time 
when  European  alliances  were  regarded  as  among  the 
most  important  means  of  securing  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  deriving  the  benefits  of  that 
Independence,  no  restriction  upon  the  power  of  Treaty 
existed,  except  as  to  treaties  of  commerce.  This  re- 
striction, inconsistent  with  the  exertion  of  that  power, 
and  objected  to  as  the  ground  of  the  refusal  to  treat  by 
other  nations,  was  one  of  the  causes  which  induced  the 
call  of  the  Federal  Convention.  The  Virginia  Resolu- 
tions, the  earliest  submitted  to  that  body,  contain  no  pro- 
vision on  this  important  subject  The  first  precise  pro- 
vision relating  to  it  is  to  be  seen  in  Hamilton's  plan  of  a 
Constitution,  which  enumerates  among  the  "authorities 
and  functions  of  the  executive,"  "  the  power  of  making 
Treaties  with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  Senate.** 
Though  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  power  was  fully 
avowed,  no  effort  to  limit  it  can  be  traced  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Federal  Convention.  The  only  questions 
were  as  to  the  depository  of  it.  This  power  was  at  first 
confided  solely  to  the  Senate,  a  proposition  to  require  the 
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concurrence  of  the  Hoase  of  Representatiyes  not  being 
approved.  This  arrangement  was  reconsidered,  and  Ham- 
ilton's plan  was  adopted,  a  second  attempt  to  require  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Representatives  being  rejected 
by  the  votes  of  all  but  one  State.  Finally,  for  greater 
caution,  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  was  made  necessary,  the  second  article  of  the 
Constitution  declaring  that  the  President  *' shall  have 
power  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  shall 
concur." 

In  his  most  important  comments  on  the  Treaty  con- 
cluded with  Great  Britain  in  ninety-four,  Hamilton  re- 
marks: 

^  There  is  in  no  part  of  the  Constitntion  any  explanation  of  this 
power '  to  make  treaties,'  any  definition  of  its  objects  or  delineation  of 
its  bounds.  The  only  other  provision  in  the  Constitution  respecting  it, 
is  -in  the  sixth  article,  which  proyides,  as  already  noticed,  that  all 
treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  Supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  this  notwithstanding 
any  thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary." 
''It  was  impossible  for  words  more  comprehensiye  to  be  used  than 
those  which  grant  the  power  to  make  treaties.  They  are  such  as  would 
naturally  be  employed  to  confer  a  plenipotentiary  authority.  A  power 
''to  make  treaties,"  granted  in  these  indefinite  terms,  extends  to  all 
kinds  of  treaties,  and  with  all  the  latitude  which  such  a  power,  under 
any  form  of  goycmment,  can  possess^tbe  power  "  to  make  "  implies  a 
power  to  act,  authoritatively  and  eonehttivelyj  independent  of  the  after 
clause  which  expressly  places  treaties  among  the  supreme  laws  of  the 
land.    The  thmg  to  be  made  is  a  treaty. 

"  With  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  treaty,  there  being  no  specifi- 
cation, there  is.  of  course,  a  eharte  llanehe.  The  general  proposition 
must  therefora  be,  that  whaterer  is  a  proper  subject  of  compact,  be* 
tween  nation  and  nation,  may  be  embraced  by  a  treaty  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the  adyioe  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  correspondent  organ  of  a  foreign  state.    The  authority 
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heiog  genenl,  it  eompriMfl,  of  oonne,  whaterer  cannot  be  diown  to  be 
pecewrily  an  exception  to  it 

^  Tbe  only  constitotional  exception  to  tbe  power  <^  making  treaties 
is,  that  it  shall  not  change  the  Constitution,  which  lesolts  from  this 
fundamental  maxim,  that  a  delegated  authority  cannot  alter  the  consti- 
tuting act,  unless  so  explicitly  authorised  by  the  constituting  power. 
An  agent  cannot  new  model  his  own  commission.  A  treaty,  far  ex- 
ample^ cannot  transfer  the  legislative  power  to  the  Execntiya  depart- 
ment)  nor  the  power  of  the  last  department  to  the  judiciary ;  in  other 
words,  it  cannot  stipulate  that  the  President,  and  not  Congress,  shall 
make  laws  for  the  United  States,  that  the  Judges,  and  not  the  President^ 
shall  command  the  national  forces. 

^  Again  there  is  also  a  National  exception  to  the  power  of  makbg 
treaties,  as  there  is  to  erery  other  delegated  power,  which  respects 
abuses  <^  authority  in  palpable  and  extreme  cases.  On  natural  princi- 
ples, a  treaty  which  should  manifestly  betray  or  sacrifice  the  pmate 
faitorests  of  the  State,  would  be  nulL  But  this  presents  a  question  for- 
eign from  that  of  the  modification  or  distribution  of  constitutional 
powers.  It  applies  to  the  case  of  the  pernicious  tirercise  of  a  power, 
where  there  is  legal  competency.  Thus  the  power  of  treaty,  though 
extending  to  the  right  of  making  alliances  ofiensiye  and  defensiye,  might 
not  be  exercised  in  making  an  alliance  so  injurious  to  the  State  as  to 
justify  the  non-obserrance  of  the  contract  Beyond  these  exoeptiom 
to  thepotoer^  none  occurs  that  can  he  supported.^ 

^As  to  the  intention  of  tbe  Convention,''  Hamilton 
observed,  ''from  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  tbe 
fact,  I  aver,  that  it  was  understood  by  all^  to  be  the  intent 
of  the  provision  to  give  to  that  power  tbe  most  ample 
latitude — to  render  it  competent  to  all  the  stipulations, 
which  the  exigencies  of  national  affairs  might  require — 
competent  to  the  making  of  treaties  of  alliance,  treaties 
of  commerce,  treaties  of  peace,  and  every  other  species 
of  convention  usual  among  nations,  and  competent,  in  the 
course  of  its  exercise  for  these  purposes,  to  control  and 
bind  the  legislative  power  of  Congress ;  and  it  was  em- 
phatically for  this  reason,  that  it  was  so  carefully  guard- 
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ed — the  cooperation  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  being  re- 
quired to  make  any  treaty  whatever.** 

It  had  been  objected,  that  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  conflicted  with  several  of  the  legislative  powers 
granted  to  Congress.  After  referring  to  these  grants  of 
power,  and  reconciling  their  exercise  with  the  operation 
of  the  treaty  power,  Hamilton  alludes  to  that  authorizing 
Congress  **  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization. 
The  power  of  Congress  with  respect  to  an  uniform  rule 
of  naturalization  is  said  to  be  interfered  with  by  those 
provisions  of  the  treaty  which  secure  to  the  settlers, 
within  the  precincts  of  the  British  ports,  the  right  of  be- 
copiing  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  which,  in 
certain  cases,  remove  the  disability  of  alienism  as  to  prop- 
erty.'*— ^In  respect  to  this  objection,  he  remarked : 

''Though  Congress  are  authorized  to  establish  tn  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization,  yet  this  contemplates  only  the  .ordinary  cases  of  internal 
administration.  In  particular  and  extraordinary  cases,  those  in  which 
the  pretensions  of  a  foreign  government  are  to  be  managed,  a  treaty 
may  also  confer  the  rights  and  priTilcges  of  citizens ;  thus  thx  abso- 
lute CESSION  AND  PLXNART  DOMINION  o/  a  province  or  dutriet,  pa§- 
$ei$ed  hy  our  wfn$  in  iror,  may  he  accepted  hy  the  treaty  qf  peace^  on 
the  condition^  that  iti  inhdbitante  shall,  in  their  pereom  and  property y 
enjoy  the  privilegee  qfcitieens,^^ 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  reference  to  several  trea- 
ties with  Indians  made  under  the  Confederation,  acquir- 
ing and  ceding  territory — a  common  feature  of  which, 
showing  the  extent  of  the  power  exerted,  is,  the  with" 
drawing  the  protection  of  the  United  States  from  those  of 
their  citizens  who  intrude  on  Indian  lands.  Treaties  with 
them,  also,  under  t&is  Constitution,  regulated  and  changed 
the  boundaries  between  them  and  the  United  States ;  and 
one  relinquishes  a  large  tract  of  land  previously  ceded. 
""      This  statement  shows  Hamilton's  clear  conviction,  that 
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the  United  States  had  the  power  to  acquire  Louisiana  by 
treaty ;  and,  having  acquired  it^  to  stipulate  for  its  inhab- 
itants the  priTileges  of  citixens.  A  less  power  than  this 
would  involve  the  many  dangerous  consequences  of  com- 
pelling this  nation,  should  emergencies  lead  it  to  purchase 
or  compel  it  to  conquer  adjacent  territory,  to  hold  that 
territory  as  a  dependency,  without  the  right  of  confer- 
ring on  its  inhabitants  the  common  privileges  of  this 
Union.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  statesmen  who 
framed  the  Constitution,  long  and  recently  as  their  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  securing  an  outlet  to  the 
trade  of  the  Mississippi,  were  not  looking  to  this  acquisi- 
tion, as  an  early  instance  for  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  acquiring  it  by  treaty,  or  by  conquest  That  the 
power  of  incorporating  such  territory  into  the  Union  was 
not  intended  to  be  excluded  from  the  Constitution  may 
be  inferred  from  the  alteration  in  the  phraseology  of  that 
instrument,  used  in  this  respect.  The  ^  tenth  Virginia 
resolution  **  declared — ^that  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  admission  of  States,  lawfully  arising  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  The  articles  reported  by  the 
committee  of  detail  also  contained  this  limitation  ; — ^but, 
on  the  discussion  of  them,  this  limitation  was  expunged, 
and  the  broader  suggestion  of  the  Jersey  scheme  was  car- 
ried into  effect — language  equivalent  to  that  in  Hamilton's 
plan^  being  adopted  in  these  comprehensive  terms — 
^  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union,**  with  the  sole  restriction  as  to  ^  a  State  formed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  State,**  as  had  been  con- 
templated in  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina— or,  ^  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States  ;** — 

*  In  liis  Art  9.  See.  7.    <*The  LegiiUtim  of  the  United  StalM  may  ad- 
mit new  States  into  the  Union." 
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that  **  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  con- 
cernedy  as  well  as  of  Congress"  be  a  pre-requisite. 

When,  beside  the  other  great  motives  to  this  acquisi- 
tion, that  of  preserving  by  it  an  "  Unity  of  Empire,"  and 
the  subsequent  extension  of  this  Republic  over  Northern 
America,  thus  enlarging  its  domain  and  filling  up  its  glo- 
rious influences,  are  seen  to  have  been  primary  considera- 
tions in  Hamilton's  mind,  how  strange  to  his  ear  would 
have  sounded  Jefierson's  after  language :  **  Whether  we 
remain  in  one  confederacy,  or  form  into  Atlantic  and 
Mississippi  confederacies,  /  believe  not  very  important  to 
the  happiness  of  either  part.^* 

*  Jefferson  to  Pxiesdej.     Jan.  20, 1804.    JeOBrmm^B  Woiks,  !▼.  525,  ed* 
1854. 
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CHAPTER   CLXIV. 

Aftbb  the  enactmeDt  of  the  laws  relating  to  Louisiana, 
the  subject  of  impressment  was  revived  by  Logan ;  and 
a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  further  protection  of  Ameri- 
can seamen.  It  passed  the  House,  but  was  postponed  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

An  augmentation  of  the  Navy,  as  the  only  efficient 
means  of  protecting  the  commerce  of  the  country,  was 
urged  by  the  Federalists,  but  was  opposed  as  involving 
an  expenditure  beyond  its  resources.  The  war  with 
Tripoli  had  been  long  and  unnecessarily  protracted,  until 
the  wreck  of  a  frigate,  Jefferson  declared,  ^  renders  it  ex- 
pedient to  increase  our  force  and  enlarge  our  expendi- 
ture.** The  increased  force  was  of  two  vessels  to  carry 
not  more  than  sixteen  guns,  and  as  many  gunboats  as  the 
President  should  choose  to  hire  or  accept  on  loan.  The 
increased  tax  to  meet  the  enlarged  expenditure  was  an 
addition  of  two  and  an  half  per  cent,  to  the  existing  ad 
valorem  duties,  and  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  imports  in  for- 
eign vessels.  The  product  of  this  tax  would  yield  pre- 
cisely the  sum  requisite  to  discharge  the  interest  on  the 
Louisiana  debt.  The  loss  of  a  frigate  was  the  pretext 
for  its  imposition.  It  was  called  the  "Mediterranean 
fund."  Thus  early  was  Hamilton's  prediction  verified, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  internal  revenues  would  induce 
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a  surcharging  of  the  imports — a  policy  he  pronounced 
*' incompatible  with  the  interests  not  less  of  revenue  than 
of  commerce"!* 

Though  on  the  subject  of  impressment  no  arrangement 
had  been  made  with  Great  Britain,  yet  her  relations  with 
the  United  States,  since  the  treaty  of  ninety-four,  had 
been  of  a  pacific  character.  Some  interruptions  of  their 
commerce  occurred,  but  reparation  for  the  injuries  was 
ample  and  prompt.  She  had  met  the  proposition  of  Jef> 
ferson  for  a  removal  of  the  discriminating  duties  by  an 
immediate  repeal  of  them.  Her  conduct  in  relation  to 
Louisiana  had  caused  to  slumber  for  a  moment  the  hostil- 
ity, and  had  extorted  the  approbation,  of  Madison.f 

With  such  dispositions  on  her  part,  when  a  general 
war  was  impending,  after  the  difficulties  that  had  attended 
the  conclusion  of  that  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce, 
which,  though  some  of  its  features  might  have  been  bet- 
ter, had  essentially  promoted  the  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try, it  would  seem  to  have  been  wise  to  have  prolonged 
it.  The  existence  of  the  twelfth  article,  which  related 
to  the  West  India  trade,  was  limited  to  a  period  of  two 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  war  with  France ;  and 
although  all  the  other,  except  the  permanent  articles,  had 
a  duration  of  twelve  years,  that  duration  was  contingent 
on  a  new  arrangement  as  to  that  trade.  The  peace  of 
Amiens  was  made  on  the  first  of  October,  eighteen  hun- 
dred one,  and  this  treaty  was  sufiered  to  expire  on  the 
same  day,  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  three.;]: 

*  March  27,  1801.  Gallatm  reports  the  groes  receipts  iVom  the  intemal 
taxes  for  that  year  as  heing  $989,588  29— thus  yielding,  less  the  expense  of 
collecting,  (15  per  cent)  the  sum  this  additional  tax  on  commerce  was  im- 
posed to  raise. 

t  Am.  Ar.,  For.  Bel.,  toL  2,  p.  562. 

t  Jefferson,  iy.  20,  writes  MaxseiyJnly  18,  1804:  **  On  the  snhjeot  of  trea- 
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The  French  councils  had  shown  themselves  extremely 
adverse  to  a  renewal  of  this  treaty,  and  strong  remon- 
strances were  made  by  this  Government  to  Great  Britain 
against  any  restriction  or  limitation  on  their  trade  with 
her  colonies,  or  on  the  amount  of  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  it,  with  intimations  of  a  resort  to  measures 
of  retaliation.  Pregnant  as  the  moment  was  with  dangers 
to  England,  she  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  terms  as  ad- 
vantageous as  those  of  the  expired  treaty  have  not  readily 
since  been  obtained. 

Among  other  consequences  of  this  unwise  policy,  the 
future  history  of  this  country  will  exhibit  prominently 
the  omission  to  secure  the  immunities  to  neutral  trade,  the 
principle  of  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  awards  under 
this  treaty,*  and  which  had  been  recently,  explicitly,  and 
formally  recognized  by  the  British  Government  f — an 
omission  which  left  the  American  commerce  an  unpro- 
tected prey  both  to  England  and  to  France. 

A  short  time  after,  a  recent  convention  made  with 
Spain  was  ratified.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners  to  award  indemnity  for  all  excesses  com- 
mitted by  the  individuals  of  either  nation  contrary  to  the 
existing  treaty  or  the  laws  of  nations — a  species  of  com- 
pact denounced  as  unconstitutional  by  the  party  who  now 
ratified  it ;  when  opposing  the  British  treaty,  on  the  ground 
that  such  commissioners  were  not  included  among  the 
oflicers  enumerated  in  the  Constitution  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  Senate.  One  extraordinary  feature 
of  this  convention  should  be  adverted  to.    The  aggres- 

tiefl,  cur  sjrstem  is  to  hvn  none  with  toy  nation  u  far  as  can  be  aToiM.* 
How  diflbient  hu  sjsftem  in  1788! 

•  Article  7tfi. 

t  Letter  of  Dnke  of  PorllaDd  to  ^  Comminionen  of  ^  Adminatx, 
March  80, 1801. 
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sions  had  been  chiefly  committed  by  French  privateen, 
fitted  in,  and  capturing  within  the  harbors  of  Spain  Amer- 
ican vessels,  which  were  condemned  by  French  consuls, 
usurping  in  her  ports  Admiralty  jurisdiction.  Yet,  in  this 
Convention,  **  claims  originating  from  the  excesses  of  for- 
eign citizens,  against  tribunals  or  consuls,  in  their  respec- 
tive territories,  which  might  be  imputable  to  their  two 
Grovemments,"  are  expressly  reserved  for  future  negotia' 
tioni 

A  Report  was  made  at  this  Session  in  favor  of  the 
encouragement  of  Domestic  manufactures.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  several  modes  suggested  by  Hamilton  in  his 
celebrated  Report,  and  regretting  that  Congress  is  de- 
prived of  the  power  to  encourage  manufactures,  by  im- 
posing duties  on  certain  domestic  raw  materials,  if  ex- 
ported;^  and  applauding  ^the  wise  calculations  and  esti- 
mates of  their  predecessors  in  Congress,  who  devised  the 
existing  system  of  imposts,"  it  proposed  a  large  increase 
of  duties.  But  no  present  necessity  compelled  this  policy, 
as  the  so-called  ^Mediterranean  Fund**  would  supply  the 
wants  of  the  Treasury. 

Two  other  subjects  of  great  importance  were  now 
acted  upon  definitively.  A  bill,  which  had  been  deferred 
at  each  preceding  session,  to  repeal  the  Bankrupt  act, 
passed,  only  thirteen  Members  voting  against  it  in  the 
House.  The  Senate  were  nearly  equally  divided.  The 
feeble  support  this  act  received  is  in  part  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  want  of  provisions  which  might  have  been 
added,  and  also  to  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  exe- 
cuted, owing  to  the  change  in  the  appointments  made  by 

*  The  exemption  of  exportt  from  dotlei^  it  If  tteted,  wbs  a  eeooeakn 
in  tiie  Federal  Coni^ention  to  the  giowen  of  tobaooo  in  YiiglDia  and  ICaiy- 

VoL.  Vn.— 48 
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Jefferson  soon  after  this  law  had  begun  to  operate.  Hos- 
tile to  the  measure,  he  made  it  the  mere  instrument  of  re- 
warding incompetent  partisans.  The  Eastern  States 
were  eager  to  curtail  the  patronage  of  the  President. 
The  opposition  of  Virginia  may  be  attributed  to  stronger 
motives.  Her  laws  exempted  lands  from  executions  for 
the  payment  of  debts.  While  the  political  power  of  that 
State  was  possessed  by  the  landed  interest,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  they  would  approve  an  act  which  de- 
feated so  favorite  an  exemption. 

That  a  wisely-devised  and  well-executed,  uniform  and 
permanent  system  for  the  relief  of  Bankrupts  is  essential 
to  a  mercantile  community,  the  subsequent  and  fluctu- 
ating legislation  of  the  States,  the  refined  interpretations 
of  the  National  Courts  as  to  the  rights  and  the  remedies 
of  creditors,  and  the  demoralizing  opinions  they  have  en- 
gendered, are  pregnant  proofs.  The  frequency  of  pref- 
erential assignments,  the  efficacy  of  a  Bankrupt  act  in 
checking  improvident  speculations,  chiefly  by  Corpora- 
tions, and  consequently  improvident  issues  of  paper  se- 
curities, and  the  cruelty  and  impolicy  of  holding  honest 
debtors,  and  considering  them  property,  in  bondage  to 
their  creditors,  all  unite  in  demanding  early  legislation 
under  this  express  power  of  the  Constitution. 

Hamilton's  contemplated  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion respecting  the  mode  of  electing  a  President  and  Vice- 
President  was  also  now  disposed  of.  The  second  of  the 
amendments  suggested  by  him,  providing  for  the  choice 
of  electors  by  the  people^  was  postponed.  It  had  too 
much  of  a  national  character  to  be  approved  by  a  party 
which  had  risen  to  power  through  State  influences.  The 
first,  in  a  modified  form,  was  carried  in  the  Senate  by  a 
bare  constitutional  majority,  which  was  formed  in  the 
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House  of  Representatives  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Speaker.* 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
vfiih  France  and  the  establishment  of  a  government  for 
Louisiana  were  the  principal  measures  of  this  Session. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  adulation  paid  to  Jefferson  on  the 
fortunate  issue  of  this  negotiation.  Plaudits  were  heard, 
and  incense  rose  wherever  the  Democratic  party  had 
8\iay.  Washington  never  received  at  any  moment  of  his 
illustrious  life  greater  applause.  The  gratitude  which 
then  sprang  unbidden  from  the  hearts  of  the  American 
citizens  did  not  forget  that,  as  friends  of  his  great  fame, 
they  owed  him  the  homage  of  an  affection  tempered  with 
self-respect. 

The  dismay  which  the  apparently  inevitable  rupture 
with  France  and  consequent  loss  of  power  had  produced, 
gave  place  to  the  most  extravagant  rapture.  Alarmed, 
doubting,  almost  despairing,  Jefferson  had  seen  all  the 
dangers  of  his  feeble  councils  marshalled  before  him. 
Now  all  was  peace  and  hopeful  prospect.  Every  cloud 
was  dispersed,  every  fear  dispelled.  He  felt  that  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  conceal  his  absolute  tem- 
per ;  for  never  had  a  despot  more  absolute  sway  over  his 
creatures  than  was  his  over  the  great  majority  of  this 
Congress,  who  had  been  washed  into  power  by  the  waves 
of  Democracy.  Never  was  a  more  implicit  obedience 
rendered,  nor  the  mere  instruments  of  his  will  regarded 
with  more  contempt.f    "They  are,**  he  said,  after  his  re- 

*  In  the  oovne  of  this  diacottion,  an  amenclment  wm  o£fered  to  the  ellbet, 
that  no  penon  who  has  been  twice  sooceaiiyely  elected  President,  should  be 
eligible  a  third  time,  until  after  an  interval  of  four  years;  and  then  only  for 
one  more  term  of  foor  years.    It  was  not  accepted. 

f  life  of  John  Bandolph,  by  Garland,  L  242 :  "All  those  who  were  most 
prominent  in  the  lead  of  afBdrs,  were  without  repatation,  without  political  ex- 
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tirementy  when  speaking  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature,  **  they  are  mere  chimneys  to  carry  off 
the  smoke.** 

On  the  twentieth  of  December,  New  Orleans  was  de- 
UTered  to  the  United  States.  The  successes  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  ought  to  have  inspired  moderation.  Such 
unhappily  had  not  been  their  effect.  An  officer  of  the 
army  of  the  Revolution,  one  of  this  ''  phalanx,**  was  re- 
moved to  give  place  to  a  person  who  had  been  within  the 
British  lines,  and  who  had  been  displaced  for  misconduct 
from  an  office  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Washington. 
Another  officer  of  the  Revolution  was  removed  from  the 
service  in  New  York,  to  make  room  for  an  individual  who 
had  been  a  notorious  adherent  of  the  enemy.  A  favored 
partisan  was  appointed  to  a  Judicial  office,  who,  though  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  had  deserted  to  the  British,  received 
a  protection,  and  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason. 
St.  Clair,  Governor  of  the  North  Western  territory,  was 
dismissed,  and  doomed  to  mourn  in  penury  in  a  rude  hut 
among  the  cliffs  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  ingratitude  of  his 
country.  General  Rufus  Putnam,  with  whom  Washing- 
ton at  parting  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  had  mingled 
tears,  met  a  similar  fate.  Retiring  penniless  from  the  ser- 
vice to  the  remote  Western  wilds,  where,  covered  with 
scars,  he  was  laboring  for  a  livelihood  at  the  plough, 
Washington  sought  him  out,  and  appointed  him '' Surveyor 
General  of  the  territory  North  West  of  the  Ohio.**  Of 
amiable  manners  and  a  temper  too  mild  to  become  a  parti- 
san, Putnam  could  not  have  provoked  the  hostility  of  any 
man.    This  aged  veteran,  Jefferson  also  sought  out,  but 

perience  or  informfttion,  th$  mere  Jkadte  o/aparty,  potsesring  none  of  the  qnal- 
itiet  of  head  or  heart  that  oonstitote  the  statesmaii,  fiOed  at  the  same  thne 
with  an  the  narrow  oonoeptioot  and  the  intolerance  of  political  higotrj.  7%e 
npMtation  ofnoi  <me  ku  eurvived  tke  age  m  wideh  he  Hmd," 
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to  depriTe  him  of  office.  How  far  the  public  interests 
were  subserved  by  these  concessions  to  party  policy,  was 
seen  in  an  occurrence  of  this  period.  A  man  of  profound 
learning  and  distinguished  probity,*  was  removed  from  a 
most  important  office  in  New  York.  His  successor  was 
a  convert  who  had  threatened  Washington  with  impeach- 
ment for  having  signed  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and 
who  had  been  an  active  supporter  of  Jefferson  in  the  late 
canvass  for  President.  This  partisan  subsequently  con* 
fessed  a  judgment  to  the  United  States  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  monies  which  he  had  abstracted.  The 
intolerance  was  not  confined  to  removals  from  office.  An 
effort  was  made  to  intimidate  Judicial  officers.  One  Judge, 
who  could  boast  Washington's  marked  approbation  for 
his  efforts  to  disabuse  the  public  mind,  was  impeached  by 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.!  Another  was  the  sub^ 
ject  of  a  procedure  in  Congress,  which,  both  in  the  mode 
in  which  it  commenced,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
sustained,  and  in  the  circumstances  with  which  it  was  at- 
tended, recalls  the  most  arbitrary  period  of  English  his- 
tory.J    It  originated  with  Jefferson. 

**  You  must  have  heard,"  he  wrote  to  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Maryland,  *^  you  must  have  heard  of  the 
extraordinary  charge  of  Chase  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Bal- 
timore. Ought  this  seditious  and  official  attack  on  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution  and  on  the  proceedings  of  a 
State,  to  go  unpunished  T  And  to  whom  so  pointedly  as 
yourself  will  the  public  look  for  the  necessary  measures? 
I  ask  these  questions  for  your  consideration,  for  myself  it 
is  better  I  should  not  interfere.*' §    On  motion  of  John 

•  Biohaid  HaniMo,  Diftrict  Attomey  of  tlie  United  Sta^ 

f  Jadge  AddifOQ. 

X  Impeachment  of  Jndge  Chaee. 

g  Jefferson's  Works,  ir.  486,  ed.  1854. 
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Randolph,  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  official  con- 
duct of  Judge  Chase  was  appointed,  which  reported  Arti- 
cles of  Impeachment.  A  trial  was  had,  but  a  conTiction 
failed  for  want  of  a  constitutional  majority  of  the  Senate. 
That  a  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  seen 
stimulating  a  member  of  Congress  to  the  impeachment  of 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  mere  party  motives 
and  upon  mere  party  grounds,  is  among  the  marvels  of 
Jefferson's  history.  But  one  vacancy  on  the  bench  hav- 
ing been  filled  by  an  appointment  from  the  xonservative 
party,  it  was  supposed  that  the  attempted  removal  of 
Chase  was  not  without  a  view  to  an  early  control  of  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  Government.  In  this  attempt  Jef- 
ferson failed,  but  the  evidence  exists  under  his  own  hand, 
that  the  motives  for  moderation  having  ceased,  he  had  re- 
solved to  exert  his  patronage  in  a  mode  that  would  silence 
opposition.  Ere  his  explicit  pledges  to  the  contrary  were 
three  years  old,  Jefferson  ordered  a  public  annunciation 
of  the  system  of  absolutism  he  had  adopted — a  system 
which  has  rendered  this  great  Republic  little  more,  as  to 
its  internal  politics,  than  an  arena  of  perpetually  recur- 
ring party  strifes. 

An  event  which  followed  soon  after  the  impeachment 
of  Chase  manifests  Jefferson's  disregard  of  those  restraints 
which  considerations  of  personal  delicacy,  as  well  as  of 
official  decorum  and  duty,  ought  to  have  imposed.  Not 
long  after  the  period  which  terminates  this  history,  Aaron 
Burr,  fleeing  New  York  and  New  Jersey  under  indict- 
ments for  murder,  his  official  life  having  ended,  became 
engaged  in  an  enterprise,  the  objects  of  which  were  a 
severance  of  the  Union  and  the  establishment  of  a  mon- 
archy in  the  States  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  embrace 
Mexico,  of  which  monarchy  New  Orleans  was  to  be  the 
capital.    To  gain  adherents,  the  mines  of  Mexico  were 
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held  forth  as  the  promised  rewards.  The  enterprise  was 
nipped  in  the  bud,  when  Burr,  abandoning  his  comrades 
and  seeking  safety  in  a  lonely  journey  near  the  wild 
frontier  East  of  the  Mississippi,  was  arrested  and  carried 
to  Richmond  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason,  where, 
though  guilty  of  the  offence,  he  was  acquitted  for  want 
of  sufficient  evidence  of  an  overt  act. 

At  an  early  stage  of  this  matter,  and  after  Jefferson 
had  stated  that  all  ground  of  apprehension  had  ceased, 
although  the  ''protection  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus** 
had  been  a  topic  of  his  Inaugural  address,  a  bill  for  its 
suspension  in  certain  cases  was  reported  by  his  subser- 
vient partisans  in  the  Senate.  This  bill,  of  gravest  im- 
port, was  passed  by  the  Senate  unanimously,  in  secret 
session,  on  the  day  it  was  reported,  the  usual  rules  for  its 
being  previously  read  having  been  dispensed  with.  After 
an  interval  of  three  days,  it  was  taken  up  in  the  House 
^  in  confidence."  Alarmed  at  the  anticipated  outcry  of 
the  nation,  an  ostentatious  display  of  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic rights  of  the  people  was  then  made.  By  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote,  it  was  resolved, ''  that  the  message  of  the 
President  and  the  bill  of  the  Senate  ought  not  to  be  kept 
secret ;  and  that  the  doors  be  opened."  With  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  now  fixed  on  this  procedure,  Eppes,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Jefferson,  moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill.  In 
his  speech,  he  avowed  his  disbelief  of  the  necessity  of 
authorizing  a  suspension  **  of  the  personal  rights  of  the 
citizen,"  and  the  giving  him  ^  in  lieu  of  a  free  Constitu- 
tion the  Executive  will  for  his  Charter ;"  declaring  ''that 
the  discusssion  of  this  question  is  calculated  to  alarm  the 
public  mind  at  a  time  when  no  real  danger  exists."  This 
manoeuvre  to  shield  Jefferson  from  censure  was  felt  to  be 
necessary.  The  retreat  of  the  House  was  as  swift  as  had 
been  the  advance  of  the  Senate ;  and  forthwith,  on  the 
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nine  day,  witboul  even  a  reference  to  a  cemniittee,  the 
motioD  of  £ppei»  for  rejectiDg  the  Senate's  bill,  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  affirmatives  to 
nineteen  negatives.  Of  these  negative  votes,  two  were 
given  by  leading  members,*  not  less  devoted  partisans 
of  Jefferson,  than  were  the  Committee  f  of  the  Senate 
who  reported  it  During  this  trial  of  Burr,  JeSerson  is 
seen,  giving  secret  instructions  to  the  officers  employed 
in  the  prosecution.  Nor  was  Marshall,  whose  coarse  at 
the  trial  did  not  escape  exception,:^  after  the  acquittal  of 
Burr,  exempt  from  his  maledictions. 

The  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  history  of  this 
period  would  be  much  narrowed  were  not  a  brief  glance 
also  taken  of  some  of  the  early  results  of  Jefferson's  yor- 
eign  policy,  the  evils  of  which  nothing  but  the  energy  of 
the  American  character,  acting  under  propitious  circum- 
stances, could  have  surmounted. 

In  anticipation  of  a  possible  collision  with  France, 

V     •  Bidwdl  and  Vamnm. 

t  GileS)  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  Smith  of  Maijland. 

{  In  the  debate  on  a  report  presented  by  J.  Q.  Adams  to  the  Senate,  oon- 
clnding  with  a  resolution  that  John  Smith  be  expelled  that  body  for  his  '*  par- 
tidpation  in  Ae  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Bnrr  against  the  peace,  union,  and  libertg 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  James  A.  Bayard  remarked,  **tfaat  such  a 
oonspiraqy  did  exist,  I  firmly  beliere ;  and  I  iVnther  beUere,  that  scarcely  a 
man  in  the  United  States  doubts  it  Nor  is  it  the  question,  whether  the  oourss 
pursued  against  Bnrr  has  been  at  ditcreet  as  it  might  have  been,  or  whether 
certain  alleged  titbtietiee  ought  to  have  been  discarded  by  the  Courts  of  law." 
Qiles  is  seen  introducing  in  the  Senate,  a  new  act  for  the  puiiishment  of  trea- 
m  and  other  ofltooes,  framed  to  obviate  a  similar  future  decision  to  that  pro- 
nouDoed  by  Marshall,  which  did  not  become  a  law.  And  Jefferson,  some  time 
afier,  (Oct  15, 1810,)  wrote  to  Madison,  **  From  the  want  of  any  counterpoise 
to  the  Tenomous  hatred  Marshall  bears  to  the  GoTemment  of  his  country ;  and 
fhren  the  cunnbg  and  sophistry  within  which  he  is  able  to  enshroud  himself^  it 
win  be  difficult  to  find  a  character  of  firmness  enough  to  preserve  his  independp 
eaQS  on  the  same  bench  with  MaishaU." 
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forced  upon  him  by  public  feeling,  Jeflferson  has  been  seen 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  addresmng  a  letter  to  the 
American  Envoy  at  London,  of  earnest  approach  to 
England.  A  similar  advance  is  seen  the  following  yean 
**The  events,**  he  writes,  "which  have  taken  place  in 
France  have  lessened  in  the  American  mind  the  motives 
of  interest  which  it  felt  in  that  Revdution ;  and  its  amity 
towards  that  country  now  rests  on  its  love  of  peace  and 
commerce.  We  see,  at  the  same  time  with  great  concern, 
the  position  in  which  England  is  placed,  and  should  be 
sincerely  afflicted  were  any  disaster  to  deprive  mankind 
of  the  benefit  of  such  a  bulwark  against  the  torrent  which 
has  been  for  some  time  bearing  down  all  before  it.  But 
her  power  and  powers  at  sea  seem  to  render  every  thing 
safe  in  the  end."  *  Again  he  wrote,  **  Without  befriend- 
ing human  liberty  a  gigantic  force  has  risen  up  which 
seems  to  threaten  the  world."  f 

England  had,  meanwhile,  rescued  Louisiana  from 
France.  Jefferson's  alarm  was  over,  and  two  days  later 
he  wrote  to  **  his  intimate,"  the  philosophising  infidel,  Ca- 
banis,  "  Your  government  has  wisely  removed  what  cer- 
tainly endangered  collision  between  us.  I  now  see  noth* 
ing  which  need  ever  interrupt  the  friendship  between  us 
and  France."  *  *  *  Then  recurring  to  the  theory  of  his 
**  Report  on  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  Com- 
mercial Intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  Foreign 
Nations,"  J  he  observes,  "  We  think  that  peaceable  means 
may  be  devised  of  keeping  nations  in  the  path  of  justice 
towards  us,  by  making  justice  their  interest,  and  injuries 
to  react  upon  themselves."  § 

*  JeffBraem's  Woiks,  iy.  491,  June  80, 1808,  to  Sk  John  Sindtir. 
f  Ibid.  498,  to  the  Earl  of  Bachan,  July  10,  1808. 
t  Infra,  T.  481. 
§  Ibid.  497. 
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The  injuries  were  not  remote.  A  few  months  after 
the  acts  relating  to  Louisiana  bad  passed  Jefferson  Writes 
to  Madison,  ^'  Still  I  conceive  the  British  insults  in  oar 
harbor  as  more  threatening.  We  cannot  be  respected  by 
France  as  a  neutral  nation,  nor  by  the  world  or  ourselves 
as  an  independent  one,  if  we  do  not  take  effectual  meas- 
ures to  support,  at  every  risk,  our  authority  in  our  own 
harbors,"*  language  very  different  from  that  held  during 
the  aggressions  of  Genet.  But  these  were  ^British  in- 
sults.** 

For  dangers  so  near,  so  great,  no  preparations  were 
seen.  A  show  of  energy  was  made  by  Jefferson,  nothing 
m<H^,  for  energy  requires  means,  and  means  must  be  pro- 
vided by  equal  energy,  often  hazardous  to  popularity. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  f  he  recommended  ^  a  con- 
siderable number  of  gunboats  ;**  and  leaving  to  ^occur- 
rences to  decide  ^  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  augment 
the  land  forces,  he  submitted  it  to  Congress  ^  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  class  the  militia." 
He  added,  that  **  considerable  provision  had  been  made, 
under  former  authorities  from  Congress,  of  materials  for 
the  construction  of  ships  of  war  of  seve  ty-four  guns. 
These  materials  are  on  hand  subject  to  the  future  will  of 
the  legislature.^ 

The  numerous  captures  by  British  vessels  enraged  the 
nation.  The  seaports  poured  forth  memorials  to  Con- 
gress. Jefferson  submitted  to  it  a  feeble  confidential  mes- 
sage. His  *' peaceable  means'*  were  at  length  brought 
forward  in  a  motion  by  Gregg  of  Pennsylvania  to  suspend 
all  further  importations  from  Great  Britain,  until  the  cap- 
tures and  impressments  were  satisfactorily  arranged ;  and 

*  Jeffen(m*8  Woi^,  It.  24,  Randolph  ed.  Ax^puit  15,  1864. 
j  Deoember,  1805. 
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in  accordance  with  Jefferson's  wishes,  a  bill  passed,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  April  *  providing  that  after  the  fifteenth 
of  November  next,  a  lapse  of  seven  months,  a  number  of 
specified  articles  should  not  be  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  or,  if  of  her  production,  from  other  ports.  Thus, 
instead  of  a  navy  to  meet  such  injuries  with  the  cannon's 
mouth,  the  ^peaceable  means,"  Jefferson's  favorite  rul- 
ing idea,  were  adopted.  England  was  to  be  induced  to 
change  her  aggressive  policy  on  the  ocean  by  a  menace ; 
and  a  bill  to  complete  six  ships  of  the  line,  the  materials 
for  which  the  Federalists  had  prepared,  was  put  to  sleep. 
A  new  gleam  of  hope  now  broke  upon  Jefferson's  dis- 
turbed dreams.  The  great  War  Minister,  William  Pitt, 
died.  Fox  succeeded.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Monroe  now 
in  place  of  Rufus  King  who  had  resigned,  at  London,  as 
to  his  non-importation  act.  **  It  ought  not  to  be  viewed 
by  the  ministry,  as  looking  towards  them  at  all,  but  mere- 
ly as  the  consequences  of  the  m€;asurcs  of  their  pre- 
decessord,  which  their  nation  has  called  on  them  to  correct. 
I  hope^  therefore,  they  will  come  to  just  arrangements." 
He  pointed  to  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  assure, 
by  raising  a  naval  force,  were  England  or  France  "  to 
give  the  money, — ^immunity  on  the  Ocean," — "  Wo  wish 
for  neither  of  these  scenes.  We  ask  for  peace  and  justice 
fi*om  all  nations ;  and  we  will  remain  uprightly  neutral^ 
in  fact,  though  leaning  to  the  opinion  that  an  English 
ascendancy  on  the  ocean  is  safer  for  us  than  that  of 
France."  Nor  was  Jefferson's  abstinence  from  measures 
of  effectual  defense  without  a  present  motive,  though  of 
a  partial  policy.  His  '^  peaceable  means  "  of  non-impor- 
tation would  chiefly  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  navi- 
gating States,  whose  influence  Jefferson  was  not  unwilling 
to  impair.     But  the  security  of  the  region  now  embraced 

•  isos. 
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within  the  Southern  limits  of  the  Union  was  menaced. 
Alarmed  for  these  anew,  £ngland  was  thus  a  second  time 
approached  with  blandishments.  The  importance  of  her 
maintaining  her  ** powers  at  sea**  was  again  acknowl- 
edged ;  and  a  treaty  with  her  was  again  negotiated  and 
again  concluded,  William  Pinckney  and  Monroe,  in  dis- 
regard of  their  instructions,  omitting  any  present  pro- 
Tisions  against  impressments,  which  England,  as  before, 
might  be  induced  to  discontinue,  but  refused  so  to  stipu- 
late. Though  the  terms  of  this  treaty  were,  in  some 
respects,  more  advantageous  to  this  country,  than  those 
of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Jay  and  sanctioned  by 
Washington,  Jefferson  refused  to  ratify  it  This  he  did, 
without  submitting  it  to  the  Senate,  his  constitutional  ad- 
visers, then  in  session,  a  course  which  Washington  would 
not  have  been  wUling  or  dared  to  have  taken.  Not  only 
did  he  sacrifice  the  immunity  which  the  treaty  of  Jay  had 
secured,  but  he  made  a  relinquishment  of  the  impress- 
ments of  Britbh  seamen  in  American  vessels,  in  the  nar' 
row  seaSf  the  sine  qua  rum  of  a  new  treaty,*  though  the 
exception  of  these  seas  had  prevented  the  signature  of  a 
compact,  which,  with  that  exception,  would  have  secured 
the  point  Hamilton  had  sought  to  reach, — a  stipulation  by 
Great  Britain,  that  **  no  seaman  should  be  impressed  out  of 
any  of  our  vessels  at  sea,  and  that  none  shall  be  taken  out 
of  such  vessel  in  any  of  her  colonies,  which  were  in  the 
vessel  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  at  such  colony.^  This  rash 
procedure  of  Jefferson  is  the  more  remarkable  when  bis 
opinion  is  recalled  to  view  approving  a  limitation  of  the 
protection  to  seamen  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  ton- 
nage ;  and  *^  obliging  American  Captains  to  parade  the 

*  American  Stete  PaperB»  F.  R.  iL  782.    InrtnictioDS  of  Ha^ison  to  Mon- 
roe, Jaimaiy  6, 1804. 
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men  on  deck^  to  be  inspected  ^by  foreign  officerSy***  and 
when  it  was  evident,  that  by  Great  Britain,  in  such  a  war, 
and  with  such  an  enemy,  the  exertion  of  her  **  powers  at 
sea"  was  deemed  vital  to  her  existence. 

England  now  regarding  him,  and  justly  regarding  him 
as  acting  under  the  dictation  of  France,  violated  the  na- 
tional flag,  fired  into  a  national  vessel,  killing  two  of  her 
seamen,  impressing  others,  and  was  met  by  an  interdic- 
tion of  British  men-of-war  from  the  American  waters ! ! 
**  Peace  is  our  passion''  was  Jefferson's  language. 

The  securing  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Southern  States 
permanently  over  the  counsels  of  his  country,  was  more 
near  to  his  bosom  than  the  assertion  of  its  honor  and  of 
its  rights.  This  was  to  be  further  advanced  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  Florida.  England  had  been  approached  to  in- 
timidate the  Escurial,  and  next,  with  bended  knees,  Na- 
poleon, now  emperor  of  the  French,  was  asked  to  con- 
trol the  submissive,  abject  councils  of  Spain.  The  prayer 
was  met  with  haughty  contempt.f  The  Navy  had  been 
reduced.  Napoleon  smiled  at  our  impotence.  ^They 
believe,"  the  American  Minister  at  Paris  wrote,  ^that  we 
cannot  do  much,  and  the  little  we  can  do,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  try."  X 

A  confideniial  Message  had  been  sent  to  Congress  by 
Jefferson,  in  which  be  stated  the  necessity  of  means  being 

*  lofra,  Ti  289. 

f  AnnBtxong  prerionalj  inrites  to  Monroe  (March  12,  1804) :  **  On  the 
lolgect  of  indemnity  for  the  tn^nded  right  of  deposiie,  they  would  offer  no 
npinion.^  *<0n  that  of  reparation  for  gpoliationf  by  Frenchmen  wilhin  the 
temtoiy  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  declaring  that  our  chdm,  havmg  nothing  of 
■olidity  in  it,  muii  he  abandoned.  With  regard  to  boundary,  we  have,  they 
laid,  already  i^ven  an  opinion  and  see  no  oaiue  to  change  it  In  the  event 
of  a  mptore  between  ns  and  Spain,  they  answered,  toe  tmut  take  part  wUh 
i^poifi.*— Amer.  Stote  Papery  For.  Rel,  iL  636. 

X  American  State  Papen^  Foreign,  Relatiooa,  iil  256. 
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placed  at  Ms  command ;  but,  avoiding  all  responnbility  as 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued  towards  Spain,  he  made  no 
recommendation  of  any  specific  measure,  a  duty  the  Con- 
stitution imposed  upon  him.  It  was  the  same  policy  he 
had  been  seen  recently  pursuing,  and  which  he  had  pur- 
sued, when  presenting,  as  Secretary  of  State,  his  **  Report 
on  the  Privileges  and  Restrictions  of  the  Commercial  In- 
tercourse with  Foreign  Nations.** 

The  Message  being  referred  to  Randolph,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  he  waited  on  the 
President,  to  receive  his  instructions.  Jeflferson  informed 
him,  ^  that  an  appropriation  of  two  millions  was  wanted  to 
purchase  Florida.^*  Randolph  manifested  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  duplicity  which  had  concealed  from  Congress 
in  his  Message  this  contemplated  purchase.  Soon  after, 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  different  purpose, 
Madison,  after  an  explanation  of  the  policy  intended  to 
be  pursued  towards  Spain,  declared,  *'  that  France  would 
not  permit  Spain  to  adjust  her  differences  with  us ;  that 
France  wanted  money  ;  that  we  must  give  it  to  her^  or  have 
a  Spanish  or  French  war^  !  **Good  morning,  sir,"  Ran- 
dolph, abruptly  retiring,  observed,^ — **  Good  morning,  sir. 
I  see  I  am  not  calculated  for  a  politician."  Full  of  con- 
tempt for  his  servility,  Randolph  scornftilly  remarked, 
^Madison  was  always  some  great  man's  mistress — first 
Hamilton's, — then  Jefferson's."  f 

*  Life  of  John  Randolph  hj  Garland,  i.  210. 

t  Bandall,  iiL  814.  *' Jefibraon  and  Madison  delighted  to  manifest  their 
oonfidenoe  in  each  other.  When  Madison  was  asked  his  opinion  hj  a  common 
friend,  he  very  often  replied  hj  putting  the  qnestion,  *  What  says  Mr.  Jefftr- 
sonf'^Ask  Je£ferson  for  information,  and  he  wonld  not  infreqoentljr  answer, 
<Go  to  Mr.  Madison — that  was  his  measure— he  knows  a  good  deal  more 
ahont  it  than  I  do.'  On  being  told  Ais,  Madison  would  smilinglj  say,  *It 
was  hU  measure^  net  wane.  I  only  helped  to  carry  it  into  execntion."  Ran- 
dolph's expressiTe  sarcasm  will  not,  after  this  statement  be  deemed  Sni^ipo- 
site. 
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The  Committee  reported  in  conformity  to  the  Message 
of  the  President,  and  recommendedy  apologetically,  an  in- 
crease of  the  regular  army.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
Jefferson's  official  Message.  A  substitute  was  moved,  car- 
rying into  effect  his  private  views,  appropriating  a  sum  to 
open  a  negotiation  for  Florida.  Randolph  proposed  that 
this  sum  be  confined  to  that  purchase,  which  was  agreed 
to,  but  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  this  specific  appro- 
priation was  rescinded,  and  the  money  was  left  to  be  used 
at  the  discretion  of  Jefferson,  so  as  to  cover  and  meet,  if 
expedient,  Madison's  contemplated  douceur  to  France. 
The  secret  journal  of  the  House  was  published,  but  this 
confidential  Message  of  Jefferson  was  omitted. 

Shrinking  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  measures, 
though  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  Fox  was  received, 
Jefferson  recommended  a  further  suspension  of  his  Non- 
Importation  Act,  and  Congress  acquiesced. 

The  double  policy  of  the  Administration  was  success- 
fully practiced  on  the  American  people,  but  events  were 
hastening  to  a  crisis  in  their  foreign  relations  which  no 
duplicity  could  escape ;  and  if  met  at  all,  could  only  be 
duly  met  by  other  than  ''  peaceable  means."  How  it  was 
met  was  seen  in  the  blighting  effects  of  a  system  of  na- 
tional self-sacrifice,  unheard  of  and  unparalleled  among 
the  fatuities  of  the  world.  England,  having  reduced  the 
Ocean  to  subjection,  and  seeing  in  the  American  carriers 
the  only  obstacle  to  her  maritime  hostilities,  resolved  to 
resort  to  a  blockade.  British  ^Orders  in  Council '^  fol- 
lowed,* and  were  met  by  French  decrees.  The  neutral 
commerce  of  this  Country  was  thus  interdicted ;  and  in 
the  height  of  his  impartiality  between  the  two  great  war- 
ring powers,  England  and  France,  Jefferson  proposed  an 

•  NoTcmbcr  11, 1807. 
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» 
embargo,  which  was  forthwith  enacted.*  John  Qnincy 
AdamSy  a  son  of  the  late  President,  whose  new  relations 
with  Jefferson  form  part  of  a  curious  history ,t  approved 
it.  **  The  President,"  he  openly  declared  in  the  Senate, 
**  has  recommended  this  measure  on  his  high  responsibility. 
I  would  not  condden  I  would  not  deliberate.  I  would 
act  Doubtless,  the  President  possesses  such  further  in- 
formation as  will  justify  the  measure  ;**  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  Ambassador !  Champagny,  the  French  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  approved  it,  patting  Jefferson  on 
the  head  for  this  ^^  great,  this  courageous  sacrifice  the 
Americans  had  imposed  upon  themselves ;"  and  all  France 
jeered  at  the  ^'patient,  heroic  martyrdom.**    Napoleon 

•  December  21,  1807. 

f  Giles  to  Jefienon,  December  15,  1825 :  **  I  presmne  yon  will  weU  recol- 
lect, Sir,  that  Mr.  Adams  first  intimated  to  joa  his  intended  change  of  poll* 
ticks  throng  me.  The  inducements  suggested  for  this  change,  I  think,  sob- 
stantiall J  the  following :  that  propoeitioos  had  been  made  bj  oertain  Brituh 
agents  to  many  leading  Federalists  in  tibe  Eastern  States,  in  the  event  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to  separate  New  Eng^nd  firom 
the  rest  of  the  States,  and  to  enter  into  an  offennye  and  defensive  alliance 
with  Great  Britain ;  that  the  proposition  was  approved  by  many  of  them ;  that 
he  had  been  consulted  on  its  feasibility  in  giving  it  the  sanction  of  his  whole 
party ;  that  his  love  of  conntiy  became  shocked  at  the  proposition,  and  he  had 
resolved  to  abandon  a  party  who  oonld  be  induced  to  coontenance  the  treason- 
able {)roject.  After  urging  Mr.  Adams  to  make  his  oonmranication  in  penoo, 
and  his  refosal ;  ot  bis  request,  and  upon  his  authority,  I  gave  you  Uie  informa- 
tion in  substance,  as  above  stated,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
As  an  inducement  to  Mr.  Adams  to  call  on  you  in  person  upon  that  ocoaoon,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  expresshig  a  confident  opinion  to  him  that  he  would  be 
treated  by  you  with  due  req>ect  and  attention.  I  apprised  you  of  this  intima- 
tion to  Mr.  Adaros^  when  you  requested  me  to  reassure  him  on  the  same  point, 
which  I  accordingly  did ;  and  I  understood  that  afterwards  he  had  several 
persona]  interviews  with  you  on  tiie  sutjeot  I  also  informed  yoo,  at  the  same 
time,  that  Mr.  Adams  acoca^Muued  his  communication  with  the  strongest  as- 
surances of  his  entire  disinterestedness,  and  that  he  aetuaUjf  disclaimed  aU  viewt 
of  official pr^firmetU  andpereomU  oggnmdiMemeiU  in  every  form,^ 
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also  approved  it ;  and  seized  all  the  American  vessels  in 
the  ports  of  France,  for  having  violated  a  lavir  of  the 
United  States,  virbich,  he  felt,  France,  as  her  ally,  viras 
bound  to  aid  in  executing.* 

Thus  advised,  Jefferson  subsequently  virrote  to  Madi- 
son :  ^  If  they  keep  up  impressments,  we  must  adhere  to 
our  non-intercourse,  manufactures,  and  a  navigation  act." 
To  England  American  vessels  resorted  for  licenses  from 
capture;  and  to  Jefferson's  entreaties  that  her  ^  Orders 
in  Council "  vrould  be  revoked,  in  order  that  he  might  re- 
peal his  embargo.  Canning  tauntingly  replied,  stigmatizing 
it  as  having  been  enacted  in  subservience  to  the  hostility 
of  France ;  that,  but  for  its  character  and  purposes, ''  his 
Majesty  would  not  hesitate  to  contribute,  in  any  mknner 
in  his  power,  to  restore  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  its  wonted  activity ;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo ;  with- 
out appearing  to  deprecate  it  as  a  measure  of  hostility,  he 
would  gladly  have  facilitated  its  removal,  as  a  measure 
of  inconvenient  restriction  on  the  American  people."  In 
this  manner  was  this  Republic  badgered  and  buffeted — 
the  subject  of  scorn  and  mockery  by  the  two  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world. 

Jefferson  had,  indeed,  '^  avoided  wasting  the  energies 
of  the  people,"  in  giving  to  them  the  means  of  self-de- 

*  Bandall,  iiL  297 :  <*  The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  generallj  oonceded 
to  be  a  good  jndge  of  the  effects  of  measures  designed  to  annoy  or  to  iqjnre  a 
national  antagonist  He  declared  to  R.  L.  Livingston,  (a  kinsman  of  Chan- 
cellor liviDgston,  then  in  France,)  that  the  Embargo  was  a  **  win  meanare;'^ 
and  that  '*  he  did  not  wish  ns  to  go  to  war  with  England,  knowing  that  we  had 
no  ships  to  cany  on  that  war.*  R.  L.  Livingston  to  Jeffenon,  September  22, 
1808.  Jefferson's  reply  to  Livingston,  October  15, 1808.  The  r^y,  probably 
of  an  interesting  character,  is  not  in  the  poiseBaion  of  the  anthorof  ihif  work. 
The  quotation  is  given  by  RandalL 
Vol.  VIL— 44 
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fence ;  and  bad  proitrated  those  energies  by  bis  *<  peace- 
able means,"  but  he  had  not  **  avoided  being  implicated 
by  the  powers  of  Europe."*  Impressment,  indeed,  had 
almost  ceased,  for  few  there  were  of  American  seamen 
on  the  sea.  The  ^Powers  of  Europe"  indeed,  bad  not 
declared  war,  but  were  waging  the  worst  of  wars,  having 
driven  the  American  commerce  from  the  Ocean,  and  sti- 
fled its  energies  on  the  land.  Still  Jefferson  felt  an  open 
war  might  come.  To  meet  its  near,  its  impending  dan- 
gers,  an  mcrcase  of  the  little,  disorganized,  ill-commanded 
army  was  called  for,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  men. 
This  increase,  if  it  could  have  no  other  use,  fiimished  the 
opportunity  of  providing  for  hungry,  discontented,  disor- 
ganized f  partisans.  These  were  the  regulars  of  Jeffer- 
son's camp.  Duane,  the  editor  of  the  ^Aurora,"  was 
commissioned  Liieutenant-Colonel  of  Rifles,  and  other  edi- 
tors were  appointed  to  lower  grades.  A  cognate  use 
soon  was  found.  A  great  military  police  was  to  be  ex- 
tended over  the  nation.  Not  relieved  from  his  dilemma 
by  the  generosity  of  England,  nor  by  the  commiseration 
of  France,  Jefierson,  finding  his  Embargo  evaded,  asked 
of  Congress,  which  was  duly  granted,  an  **  Enforcing 
Act."  it  Though,  in  aid  of  it,  Jefferson  was  empowered 
to  put  in  action  the  regular  land  force,  and  to  call  out 
the  Militia ;  and  the  naval  force,  aided  by  thirty  addi- 
tional cruisers  to  be  hired^  with  all  the  other  aids  of  bonds 
and  permits,  searches  of  private  dwellings  under  war- 
rants, informers'  paid  oaths,  prosecutions,  fines  and  penal- 
ties, this  tyrannous  act  also  proved  ineffective.  He  has 
been  seen  writing  to  Thomas  Paine,  in  advance :  ^  We 

^  Inftm.  Til  483.    Jefibnon  to  Thomas  PftiiMi 

t  BsnAtM,  iU.  858. 

}  Introdiiced  into  the  Senate  bj  QOea. 
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believe^  we  can  ^tiforce  these  principles**  (6f  international 
justice)  **  as  to  ourseloes^  by  peaceable  means,  now  that 
we  are  likely  to  have  our  public  counsels  detached  from 
foreign  tiews.^  This  belief  was  necessarily  groundless ; 
and  in  the  fifteenth  month  of  its  dull,  ^wasting**  life,  the 
Embargo  was  repealed ;  Jefferson  yielding,  in  part,  his 
favorite  theory  to  public  clamor,  issuing  from  the  lips  of 
angered,  universal  suffering.  But,  still  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge his  error,  at  his  instance,  a  Non-Intercoursb 
act  was  subsequently  passed,*  excluding  French  and 
English  vessels  and  their  importations  from  the  American 
waters,  after  a  specified  time.  The  American  commerce 
was  now  liberated  by  him,  to  its  own  protection,  on  a 
great  sea  of  troubles,  swarming  with  unfriendly  fleets^ 
where  the  American  flag,  dishonored  and  unvindicated, 
was  rarely  seen  ;  and  then,  or  fluttering  near  the  hugged 
shore,  or  unwillingly  skulking  along  doubtftil,  lonely,  un* 
frequented  paths  of  ocean. 

This  sketch  of  his  own  policy  and  of  himself,  like  only 
to  the  picture  he  drew  after  his  flight  from  Richmond  and 
resignation  of  his  post  of  danger,  was  traced  by  JefiTer- 
son's  own  pen,  two  days  f  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office.  "  After  using  every  effort  which  could 
prevent  or  delay  our  being  entangled  in  the  war  of  Europe, 
that  seems  now  our  only  resource.  The  edicts  of  the  two 
belligerents,  forbidding  us  to  fre  seen  on  the  ocean^  we  met 
by  an  embargo.  This  gave  us  time  to  call  home  our  sea- 
men, ships,  and  property,  to  levy  men^  and  put  our  seaports 
in  a  certain  state  of  defence.**  '*  We  have  now  taken  off 
the  embargo,  except  as  to  France  and  England  and  their 

•  Febnwny  11, 1809. 

t  Mareh  2, 1809.    t^eflbnon  to  Dnpoitt  De  Nemoon.    Jeifenoi^  Woiink 
T.  48S,  ed.  1854. 
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territorieiy  because  ^/E^y  millions  ofexporUf  annually  sacri- 
ficedy  are  the  treUe  of  what  war  would  cost  us ;  besides^ 
that  by  war  we  should  take  something  and  lose  less  than 
at  present  *  ^  *  But  all  these  concerns  I  am  now  leaving 
to  be  settled  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Madison.  Within  a  few 
days,  I  retire  to  my  family,  my  books  and  farms ;  and 
having  gained  the  harbor  myself,  I  shall  look  on  my  friends 
still  buffeting  the  storm,  with  anxiety  indeed,  but  not  with 
envy.  Never  did  a  prisoner  released  from  his  chains,  feel 
such  relief  as  I  shall,  on  shaking  off  the  shackles  of  power. 
Nature  intended  me  for  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  science, 
by  rendering  them  my  supreme  delight.  But  the  enormia 
ties  of  the  times  in  which  I  have  lived,  have  forced  me  to 
take  a  part  in  resisting  them,  and  to  commit  myself  on  the 
boisterous  ocean  of  political  passions.  I  thank  God  for 
the  opportunity  of  retiring  from  them  without  censure, 
and  carrying  with  me  the  most  consoling  proofs  of  public 
approbation.  I  leave  every  thing  in  the  hands  of  men  so 
able  to  take  care  of  them,  that  if  we  are  destined  to  meet 
misfortunes,  it  will  be  because  no  human  wisdom  could 
avert  them."  * 

The  prompt  rejection  by  the  Senate  at  this  time  of  a 
person  connected  with  him  by  the  nearest  ties,  long  the 
object  of  his  favor,  as  Envoy  in  a  ^secret  mission"  to 
Russia,  was  one  of  '^  the  most  consoling  proofs  of  public 
approbation."  f 

*  Jefferson's  Inaugural  Message  declared  this  coontry  as  he  noeiTed  it 
from  Uie  bands  of  the  Federalists,  as  being  "hi  (he  full  tide  of  necettfiU  expert- 
metUj*  Madison,  his  soccessor;  avowed  that,  "ito  niuaiian  was  fuU  of  difi- 
€uUie$/* 

t  JefRoion  to  Short,  March  8,  1809.  Jefibraon's  Works,  y.  435,  ed.  1854. 
'*Dkab  Sib  : — It  is  wiih  much  caocem  I  inform  yon  that  the  Senate  has  nega- 
tired  your  appmntment  We  thonght  it  best  to  keep  batk  the  nomination  to 
the  doee  of  the  eeuitm,  that  the  wuuUm  might  remain  fecret  so  long  as  possible, 
which  joa  know  was  oar  purpose  firam  the  beginning.    It  was  then  sent  in 
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The  apprehended  misfortunes,  '^  human  wisdom  did  not 
ETort/'  for  of  human  wisdom  there  was  little  in  the  Demo- 
cratic councils  to  interpose ;  and  Divine  wisdom  leaves 
perverse  folly  to  its  fate.  "  Misfortunes  "  soon  came  thick. 
The  parsimonious  economy,  which  was  to  pay  off  the  na- 
tional debt  in  eighteen  years,  produced,  hf  the  restrictions 
on  commerce,  an  estimated  annual  loss  to  the  United 
States  of  Fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  '' peaceable 
means  **  of  Jefferson  led  to  a  war  which  augmented  the 
public  debt  more  than  sixty  millions.  These  evils,  great 
as  they  were  felt  to  be  at  the  time,  were  the  lesser  evils 
resulting  from  the  early  improvident,  and  unmanly  Demo- 
cratic policy.  This  great,  this  enduring  evil  has  resulted. 
-—The  equipoises  of  the  Constitution  scarcely  exist.  The 
war  forced  upon  Madison's  timidity  proved  the  utter 
weakness  of  the  prevailing  system.  Defeat  and  disgrace 
attended  the  unprepared,  suddenly  collected  levies.  Jeal- 
ousies from  suspicions  of  governmental  favoritism  divided 
the  first  incompetent  commanders.  A  void  treasury 
sought  relief  from  a  direct  tax,  which  could  not  be  col- 
lected by  the  General  Government,  and  was  assumed  by 
some  of  the  States.  Burdensome  loans  piled  upon  each 
other,  told,  in  their  terms,  the  discredit  of  the  Administra- 
tion, while  a  disordered  currency  and  almost  universal 
bankruptcy  pointed  back  to  the  days  when  Hamilton's 
vigor  marked  every  act  of  the  Government,  and  public 
confidence  rewarded  its  parental  cares.    The  young  life 

with  an  explanation  of  its  object  and  motiyea.  We  took  for  granted,  if  anj 
hesitation  ahonid  ariae,  that  the  Senate  wonld  take  time,  and  that  onr  frienda 
in  that  bodj  would  make  inqniriea  of  ns,  and  gi^e  na  the  opportmiit7  of  ex- 
plaining and  removing  objectiona.  Bat  to  our  great  iurfHae^  and  with  on  tm- 
twcm^pUd  prtapUtme^,  they  rtjteUd  U  at  ones.  This  reception  of  the  los^  of  mj 
official  commnnicatioDs  to  them,  conld  not  be  w^elt,  nor  were  the  oanaea  spoken 
out  by  them."    The  objection  was  not  to  the  person,  but  to  the  miaaion. 
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of  the  nation  outgrew  all  this,  but  as  it  grew  tlie  Execu- 
tive office  became  less  and  less  in  true  dignity  and  power. 
Jefferson  had  conceded  tbem  away»  by  bis  abject  suhmis- 
fions  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  popular  will ;  and  these 
fluctuations  have  raised  successively  to  office  those  who 
have  adopted  his  maxim  as  their  rule,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government,  at  any  cost  of  principle  or  of  policy, 
to  please  the  people.  Their  temporary  will  has  become 
the  law  of  the  moment,  while  that  measured,  salutary, 
prospective,  provident  will,  the  essential,  noblest  charao- 
teristic  of  man  as  an  individual  and  of  nations  in  their 
bead,  no  longer  b  known.  Thus  it  is,  that  while  this  page 
is  written,  a  formidable  Rebellion  exists,  requiring  for  its 
suppression  all  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  nation, 
which  a  timely,  energetic  exertion  of  the  powers  of  the 
Government  could  have  subdued  in  a  month.  Stern  real- 
ities are  now  uttering  themselves  aloud,  and  one  voice 

is  heard ^had  Hamilton's  views  prevailed  this  crisis 

oould  not  have  taken  place.* 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  while  innovation  and  proscrip- 
tion marked  the  internal  policy  of  the  Administration,  and 
its  imbecile  and  improvident  counsels  ensured  the  conse- 
quences which  followed,  that  Hamilton  was  wholly  qui- 
escent. He  truly  felt  that  every  citizen  of  a  Republic 
owes  to  its  institutions  his  support,  to  the  latest  moment 
of  his  life  ;  but  the  mode  in  which  that  support  should  be 
given  was  with  him  a  subject  of  deep,  conscientious  con- 
sideration. A  life  of  action  for  great  and  virtuous  ends 
was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  such  a  man,  but  the 
feverish  impatience  for  place  and  honor,  which  is  the  be- 
setting sin  of  even  the  most  distinguished  statesmen,  he 
knew  not.  Place,  as  the  reward  of  service,  Jie  bad  never 
sought  and  had  repeatedly  declined,  when  proffered  to 
him.  Power  he  relinquished,  when  convinced  that,  as  a 
private  citizen,  a  more  salutary  and  eflfective  influence 
could  be  exerted  by  him  over  the  councils  of  this  country. 
Looking  closely  into  the  character  of  the  men  now 
conspicuous  upon  the  stage,  and  into  the  motives  and  ten- 
dencies of  parties,  he  believed  that  a  crisis  full  of  danger 
to  liberty  and  to  Republican  government  was  the  near 
and  inevitable  result  of  the  events  he  saw  in  progress ; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  he  could  best  perform  the  du- 
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ties,  which  id  such  a  crisis  would  devolve  upon  him,  by  a 
declared  rclinquishmeDt  of  all  aspirations  to  any,  the  high- 
est station.  Hence  his  frequent  public  avowals  that,  un- 
less **  called  upon  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  or  civil  war, 
he  would  never  again  accept  any  office  whatever,  either 
under  the  General  or  State  government.''* 

It  might  be  alleged,  that  such  a  disavowal,  in  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  public  sentiment,  involved  no  sacrifice^ 
but  foreseeing  and  foretelling,  as  he  had  done,  the  aggres- 
sions which  would  be  made  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  during  the  terrific  conflicts  of  Europe,  a 
restoration  to  power  of  the  party  which  he  had  led,  was 
not  improbable.  It  has  been  stated,  that  he  was  not 
wholly  quiescent ;  much  room  as  there  was  for  comment 
on  the  measures  of  the  Administration,  he  now  rarely  em- 
ployed his  pen,  but  the  expositions  published  in  the  lead- 
ing Federal  Journal  were  often  at  his  suggestion,  and 
sometimes  passed  under  his  review.  To  exhibit  in  his 
personal  deportment  the  example  of  what  a  highly  gifted, 
virtuous  citizen  ought  to  be,  and  in  his  professional  capa- 
city the  model  of  an  enlightened,  conscientious,  intrepid 
advocate,  were  the  parts  he  had  chosen  for  himself.  How 
they  were  filled  may  still  be  traced  in  the  reposing  vene- 
ration for  his  memory  and  in  the  deep  and  proud  afiec- 
tions  which  cling  to  his  name. 

The  mere  professional  life  of  members  of  the  bar, 
active,  useful,  and  public  as  it  is,  rarely  meets  with  its 
due  reward.  Making  every  sacrifice  of  personal  ease,  in- 
defatigable, untiring,  self-denying,  devoted,  ever  ready  to 
serve  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  the  incorruptible  and 
enlightened  advocate  sinks  into  the  grave;  and,  except 
the  sincere  mourning  of  his  professional  brethren,  the  ser- 

*  New  York  Erening  Post,  Febrouj  13, 1804. 
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vices  of  a  true  and  honorable  life  pass  out  of  view,  often 
without  a  record,  ahnost  without  a  public  regret.  Yet, 
who,  especially  in  a  republic,  are  the  earliest  to  discern 
and  to  promote  the  public  weal — the  latest  to  despair  of 
it?  Even  Hamilton,  foremost  among  the  first  at  the 
American  bar,  but  for  his  intimate  connection  with  public 
affairs  and  the  memory  of  public  service,  might  have  been 
forgotten  as  a  mere  lawyer,  together  with  the  many  able 
men  of  this  profession,  over  whom  a  few  years  cast  the 
mantle  of  oblivion. 

But  that  such  may  not  be  entirely  his  fate,  the  im- 
perfect mention  which  follows  of  his  professional  life,  dis- 
claiming any  attempt  at  professional  delineation,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  prevent.  Nor  can  this  be  regarded  as  a  wide  de- 
parture from  the  true  views  and  purpose  of  this  history. 
For  what  is  History,  but  the  summed  biography  of  Na- 
tions, a  picture  most  instructive  and  pleasing,  when 
tinted  with  that  of  individuals  7  Nor  would  a  history  of 
the  origin  and  earlier  periods  of  this  nation,  formed,  it 
may  be  said,  under  the  influence  of  positive  law,  rather 
than  of  custom,  be  truly  written,  which  passed  by  in 
silence  a  notice  of  the  infancy  and  development  of  its 
jurisprudence.* 

In  the  course  of  this  history,  Hamilton's  mind  has  been 
seen,  at  diverse  periods,  called  into  action  on  questions  of 
jurisprudence.  The  essays  of  his  earliest  youth  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  rights  of  the  American  colonies  are  pregnant 
with  evidence  of  his  analytical  and  synthetical  powers, 
aided  by  researches  among  the  writings  of  the  great  pub- 
licists of  Europe.    Nor  did  his  military  duties  wholly  in- 

*  Few  works  of  more  Taloe  to  the  American  student  could  be  written,  than 
a  carefnUj  prepared  view,  both  historical  and  philosophical,  of  the  origin,  pro- 
gressiTe  changes  and  present  state  of  American  law,  Colonial,  State  and  Na- 
tional, tending  to  elucidate  and  hannomae  the  two  latter. 
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lemipt  the  exertion  of  thoee  powers.  ^He  was  a  man,'' 
it  is  stated,  **  of  great  and  persevering  study  in  the  midst  of 
the  fatigues  and  exposures  of  the  camp.  The  midnight 
lamp  was  burnt  to  light  and  to  witness  his  profound 
studies  there,  preparing  himself,  like  a  polished  shaft,  for 
future  usefulness  in  other  scenes.  This  I  know  from 
those  who  knew  him  well  during  the  wan*  On  the  con- 
trary, the  extensive  correspondence  conducted  by  him  as 
^the  chief  and  most  confidential  aid"  of  Washington, 
shows  the  frequency  with  which  he  was  called  to  grapple 
with  many  of  the  most  difficult  questions  that  arose  in  a 
conflict,  begun  and  continued  in  the  assertion  of  natural, 
inherent  right  against  arbitrary  or  accustomed  authority ; 
in  the  assertion  and  exposition  of  belligerent  duties,  rights 
and  immunities,  in  the  discussions  opened  by  the  adjust- 
ments looking  to  peace— all  having  relations  to  foreign 
powers*  With  these  were  mingled  nice  and  embarrasnng 
points  between  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  yet 
in  an  inchoate  condition,  to  be  brought  as  much  as  was 
possible  into  harmony  by  the  application  of  general  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional,  legal  right  and  of  equitable  ne- 
cessary obligation,  forced  upon  the  Chief  of  the  Army, 
often  compelled  by  circumstances  to  assume  the  office  of 
a  civil  magistrate. 

All  that  Hamilton  wrote  and  thought,  as  an  officer  of 
the  staff,  important  as  it  was,  was  of  less  moment  than  his 
plans,  propositioDs  and  arguments  to  fix  the  foundations 
and  raise  the  superstructure  of  a  National  Government, 
and  these  were  but  preparative  to  his  services  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation,  where  his  is  beheld  the  lead- 
ing mind,  unfolding  to  view,  and  enforcing  in  special  in- 

*  Henry  W.  DeflMMim,  Chtnoelkr  of  Soath  CaroIiii%  to  Hm  andiot; 
Colnmbift,  July  29th,  1885. 
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stances^  amid  and  above  the  chaos  of  the  Revolation,  tboae 
maxims  of  political  law,  which  have  since  become  in  this 
country,  of  universal  controlling  application  and  efficacy, 
and  also  in  giving  specific  form  to  his  previously  suggested 
plans  of  Constitution  and  Administration*  His  services 
there  caused  ''  his  character  for  genius,  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence to  be  every  where  known  and  acknowledged.'** 

When  the  contest  of  arms  had  ended,  new  topics  of 
immense  magnitude,  affecting  every  interest,  private  and 
public,  came  up  for  adjudication  in  the  Courts,  and  to 
these  Hamilton  passed,  bringing,  not  only  the  teachings 
of  reason  and  a  large  experience  in  affairs,  but  that  warm 
wide  humanity  which  can  alone  interpret  between  right 
and  wrong,  duty  and  passion,  reconciling,  while  it  inter* 
prets.  How  £Etr  had  the  laws  of  war  conflicted  with  or 
suspended  social  rights?  What  proper  immunities  had 
been  invaded?  What  indemnities  due?  What  the  rem- 
edies to  be  interposed  ?  These  inquiries  brought  up  to 
consideration  the  binding  and  merging  effects  of  treaties 
— their  controlling  powers  and  reciprocal  obligations. 
And  here  again  was  called  for  that  higher  wisdom,  rising 
to  and  mutualizing  much  that  remained  constructive,  im-* 
plied,  resulting;  arriving  at  the  mean  between  positive 
and  irreconcileable  extremes,  and  as  it  harmonized,  incul- 
cating most  healthful  lessons  of  equitable,  national,  public 
justice. 

Nor  was  this  all  then  demanded  of  him,  for  it  was  his 
great  part  as  a  jurist  to  define  and  to  mark  the  limits  of 
National  and  State  power,  then  obscurely  and  partially 
viewed  in  reference  to  Political  compacts ;  asserting  the 
due  supremacy  of  the  nation  and  the  due  subordinacy  of 
the  States,  auxiliary  thereto.    Had  Courts  of  equivalent 

*  ChajDodlor  Eenft  "Reoolleetioiis.* 
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jurisdiction  existed^  or  had  any  Courts  existed  competent 
to  and  familiar  with  the  discussion  of  such  high  matters, 
this  would  have  been  less  difficult ;  but  Hamilton's  duty 
was  not  only  to  expound  and  illustrate  the  great  subjects 
of  international  law  and  the  rights  derivative  therefrom, 
but  to  open  and  raise  the  minds  of  the  existing  Courts  to 
the  majesty  of  the  questions  before  them ;  and,  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  interests  of  a  disorganized  society,  to  lead 
them  on  to  amplify  without  exceeding,  their  fairly  con- 
structive jurisdiction,  inasmuch  as  the  institutions  of  this 
country  had  not  looked  far  beyond  local  or  municipal 
affairs* 

In  the  preparation  of  a  treatise  on  **  the  Practice  of 
the  law,"  when  none  existed,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
cent statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  with  many  of 
the  forms  in  Colonial  use,  Hamilton  had  thoroughly  ex- 
amined and  fixed  in  his  mind  a  system  of  ministerial  aids 
to  justice.  His  comprehensive  professional  duties  had 
disclosed  to  him  the  defects  and  suggested  to  him  the 
needful  correctives  of  that  which  then  prevailed.  "In 
the  summer  of  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  Col- 
onel Hamilton  attended  the  Circuit  Court  at  Poughkeepsie, 
and  I  had  then  an  opportunity,"  Chancellor  Kent  relates,* 
**  for  the  first  time  of  seeing  him  at  the  Bar,  as  a  coun- 
selloR  addressing  the  Court  and  Jury."  »  *  »  «I  was 
struck  with  his  clear,  elegant  and  fluent  style  and  com- 
manding manner.  At  that  day  every  thing  in  law  seem- 
ed to  be  new.  We  had  no  precedents  of  our  own  to  guide 
us.  Our  judges  were  not  remarkable  for  law  learning. 
English  books  of  practice  as  well  as  English  decisions 
were  resorted  to  and  studied  with  the  scrupulous  rev- 
erence due  to  oracles.    Nothing  was  settled  in  our  Courts. 

*  Eenf  8  BeooQeotioiif. 
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Every  pcMnt  of  practice  bad  to  be  investigated  and  its  ap- 
plication to  our  Courts  and  Institutions  questioned  and 
tested.  Hamilton  thought  it  necessary  to  produce  author- 
itiesy  to  demonstrate  and  to  guide  the  power  of  the  Courts 
seen  in  the  now  familiar  case  of  putting  off  a  causQ  for 
the  Circuity  and  to  show  that  the  power  was  to  be  ex^ 
ercised,  as  he  expressed  it,  *^  in  sound  discretion  for  the 
furtherance  of  justice.** *  "He  never  made  any  argu- 
ment in  Court,''  Kent  adds,  "  in  any  case,  without  dis« 
playing  his  habits  of  thinking  and  resorting  at  once  to 
some  well  founded  principle  of  law,  and  drawing  his  de- 
ductions logically  from  his  premises.  Law  was  always 
treated  by  him  as  a  science,  founded  on  established 
principles."  *^  He  rose  at  once  to  the  loftiest  heights  of 
professional  eminence,  by  his  profound  penetration,  his 
power  of  analysis,  the  comprehensive  grasp  and  strength 
of  his  understanding  and  the  firmness,  frankness  and 
integrity  of  his  character.  We  may  say  of  him,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  associates,  as  was  said  of  Papinian,  omnes 
longo  post  se  intervallo  reliquerit."  "  His  manners  were 
gentle,  affable  and  kind ; — and  he  appeared  to  be  frank, 
liberal  and  courteous  in  all  his  professional  intercourse.** 
Referring  to  a  particular  case.  Chancellor  Kent  pro- 
ceeds :  **  Hamilton  by  means  of  his  fine  melodious  voice, 
and  dignified  deportment,  his  reasoning  powers  and  per- 
suasive address,  soared  far  above  all  competition.  His 
preeminence  was  at  once  and  universally  conceded.  The 
audience  listened  with  admiration  to  his  impassioned  elo- 
quence.** *  ♦  ♦  "In  January,  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  I  attended  the  Supreme  Court  at  Albany, 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  Colonel  Hamilton  come 

*  It  is  rtated  bj  Mr.  Van  Schidck  that  Hunfltoa  originated  the  pfepariog 
'^Points"— a  practice  now  in  general  me. 
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forward  as  an  advocate,  on  a  nmch  greater  oceasioD  and 
with  dtftingnished  lustre."  Opposed  to  him  was  the  re- 
cent Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
^  Hamilton  was  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  had 
never  before  met  and  encountered  at  the  Bar  such  a  dis- 
tinguished opponent.  He  appeared  to  be  agitated  with 
intense  thought.  His  eyes  and  lips  were  in  constant  mo- 
tion, and  his  pen  rapidly  employed  during  his  opponent's 
address  to  the  Court.  He  rose  with  firmness  and  dignity, 
and  spoke  for  perhaps  two  hours.  His  reply  was  fluent, 
argumentative,  ardent,  and  accompanied  with  great  ear- 
nestness of  manner  and  emphasis  of  expression.  It  was 
marked  by  a  searching  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  cases, 
and  a  thorough  mastery  of  all  the  law  and  learning  appli- 
cable to  the  subject.  *  *  *  He  demonstrated  the  fact, 
that  the  power  of  awarding  new  trials  in  the  sound 
discretion  of  the  Court  had  been  recognized  before  the 
time  of  Lord  Mansfield ;  and  that  it  was  a  very  reason- 
able and  necessary  power,  and  a  vast  amelioration  and 
improvement  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  questions  of  property. 
Without  such  a  salutary  control,  the  rights  of  property 
would  be  unsafe,  and  at  the  sport  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice and  undue  influence ;  and  trial  by  jury,  instead  of 
being  deemed  a  blessing,  would  excite  the  disgust  and 
contempt  of  mankind.  The  Court  had  no  concern  with 
the  political  opinions  of  Lord  Mansfield,  but  it  was  due 
to  truth  to  say,  that  his  profound  learning,  clear  intellect, 
and  admirable  judgment  had  elevated  and  adorned  the 
jurisprudence  of  England ;  and  by  his  wisdom  and  purity, 
while  presiding  over  the  English  administration  of  law, 
be  had  deservedly  gained  the  reverence  of  his  own  age, 
and  his  fame  would  rest  in  the  admiration  of  posterity."* 

•  Chanodlor  Eent^s  "BMoOactioBiy''  aim  hia  <«Aadi«M  bifoe  tlM  Uw 
AMOoittion." 
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By  thi9  acthre  professional  Iife»  Hamilton  was  pre- 
pared, when  called  upon,  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
to  perform  the  important  office  of  amending,  reforming, 
and  establishing  the  laws  of  that  State,  civil  and  crimi* 
nal,  apon  the  enlarged,  and  until  recently,  enduring  basis 
of  which  a  cursory  notice  has  been  taken.  From  these 
scenes  of  more  limited^  but  ripening  action,  in  which,  as 
IS  the  use  in  this  country,  he  bad  performed  the  offices  of 
attorney — special  pleader,  advocate,  chamber,  and  bar 
counsel,  and  also  that  of  Legislator  ;  and  had  thus 
brought  in  play  all  the  faculties  and  learning  of  his  mind 
as  a  lawyer,  he  soon  passed  to  that  higher  sphere  of  in- 
tellectual effort,  the  creation  and  constitution,  of  a  national 
Government — the  source  of  law — for  which  his  genius  is 
ackpowledged  to  have  been  eminently  great.  His  com- 
mentary on  the  Federal  Constitution  places  him  next  in 
view  as  the  Expounder  of  that  Government — an  exposi- 
tion almost  immortal  and  cotemporaneous  with  his  un- 
wearied, unsurpassed  efforts  to  establish  it,  calling  forth 
all  the  full  enei^es  of  his  mental  and  moral  nature,  in 
argument,  illustration,  influence,  and  persuasion.  It  only 
remained  to  complete  his  career,  that  he  should  be 
charged  with  the  administration  of  that  Government  in 
all  iU  higher  functions.  This  he  was,  and  how  large  and 
frequent  the  demands  were,  in  the  direction  and  defence 
of  that  administration,  upon  his  constructive,  and  deliber- 
ative, expository  and  vindicatory  abilities,  as  a  Constitu- 
tional and  Political  lawyer,  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  this  history  to  show,  and  his  writings  attest. 

"Hamilton,"  Kent  relates,  "returned  to  private  life 
and  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  New  York  in  the  spring 
of  ninety-five.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  and  cheered 
on  his  return  by  his  fellow-citizens.  *  *  ♦  Between  this 
year  and  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  he  took  his 
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station  as  the  leading  counsel  at  the  bar.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  every  important  and  every  commercial  case. 
He  was  a  very  great  favorite  with  the  merchants  of  New 
York,  and  he  most  justly  deserved  to  be,  for  he  had 
shown  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  intrepid, 
and  persevering  friends  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
this  country.  Insurance  questions,  both  upon  the  law 
and  fact,  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  litigated  busi- 
ness in  the  Courts,  and  much  of  the  intense  study  and  dis- 
cussion at  the  bar.  Hamilton  had  an  overwhelming  share 
of  this  business.  *  *  *  His  mighty  mind  would  at  times 
xbear  down  all  opposition  by  iU  comprehensive  grasp  and 
the  strength  of  his  reasoning  powers.  He  taught  us  all 
how  to  probe  deeply  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  to  follow  up  principles  to  their  far  distant 
sources.  He  was  not  contented  with  the  modern  Re- 
ports^ abridgments,  or  translations.  He  ransacked  cases 
and  precedents  to  their  very  foundations  ;  and  we  learn- 
ed from  him  to  carry  our  inquiries  into  the  commercial 
codes  of  the  nations  of  the  European  continent ;  and  in 
a  special  manner  to  illustrate  the  law  of  insurance  by  the 
secure  judgment  of  Emerigon  and  the  luminous  commen- 
taries of  Valin.  *  *  *  My  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
single  fact,  which  fell  under  my  own  eye,  to  the  habit  of 
thorough,  precise,  and  authentic  research  which  accom- 
panied all  his  investigations.  He  was  not  content,  for  in- 
stance, with  examining  Grotius,  and  taking  him  as  an  au- 
thority, in  any  other  than  the  original  Latin  language,  in 
which  the  work  was  composed.*'  *  *  *  «« ^y  Judicial  sta- 
tion in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  brought  Ham- 
ilton before  me  under  a  new  relation,  but  the  £uniliar, 
friendly  intercourse  between  qs  was  not  diminished,  but 
it  kept  on  increasing  to  the  end  of  his  life.  At  Circuits 
and  in  term  time,  I  was  called^  in  a  thousand  instances,  to 
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listan  with  lirelf  interest  and  high  admirationy  to  the  rapid 
exercise  of  his  reasoning  powers,  the  intensity  and  saga- 
city with  which  he  pursued  his  investigations,  his  piercing 
critidsmSy  his  masterly  analysis  and  the  energy  and  fervor 
of  his  appeals  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the  tri- 
bunal, which  he  addressed.  If  I  were  to  select  any  two 
cases  in  which  his  varied  powers  were  most  strikingly 
displayed,  it  would  be  the  case  of  Le  Guen  vs.  Gouvemeur 
&  Kemble,  argued  before  the  Court  of  Errors,  in  the  win- 
ter of  eighteen  hundred ;  and  the  case  of  Croswell  ad^ 
the  People,  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  February 
term,  eighteen  hundred  and  four."* 

On  his  departure  for  Albany  to  argue  the  former  of 
these  cases,  Hamilton  left  one  of  his  children  indisposed. 
He  refers  to  this  in  a  letter  to  his  wife :  **  I  wrote  you  two 
or  three  times  last  week,  but  since  my  last  I  have  received 
another  letter  from  you  which  does  not  remove  my  anxi- 
ety. The  state  of  our  dear  sick  angel  continues  too  pre- 
carious. My  heart  trembles  whenever  I  open  a  letter 
from  you.  The  experiment  alarms  me,  but  I  continue  to 
place  my  hope  in  heaven.**  He  again  wrote:  ^You  will 
easily  imagine,  my  dear  Eliza,  how  much  I  have  been  re- 
lieved by  the  post  of  to-day.  My  darling  infant  is  then 
recovered.  Happy  news,  and  very  contrary  to  my  ap- 
prehensions. Let  us  unite  in  thanks  to  that  kind  being 
who  has  thus  far  protected  our  little  family  and  ourselves ; 
and  let  us  endeavor,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  merit  a  contin- 
uance of  his  favor.  Tuesday  next  is  appointed  for  bring- 
ing on  the  argument  of  Le  Guen's  case.  The  moment  it 
is  finished,  I  shall  hasten  to  you.**  The  case  referred  to 
was  a  suit  commenced,  under  his  advice,  by  Louis  Le 

•  GbanoeUor  Kent's  "Rsodlecdoiii,''  alto  Uf  **AMnm  before  Uw  Law 
AflMoiatton." 
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Guen,  a  natiTe  of  France,  to  recoTer  the  Talue  of  mer- 
chandise from  his  factors  who  had  sold  it  for  him,  reserv- 
ing to  him  an  election  to  receive  payment  in  France^ 
whither  he  intended  returning,  or  in  the  United  Stat^. 
The  factors  were  members  of  a  leading  mercantile  house 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  purchasers,  a  firm  com- 
posed of  individuals  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

A  protracted  ne^^otiation  preceded  the  suit  at  law  in 
which  a  verdict  was,  in  the  first  instance,  rendered  for  the 
factors.  It  was  set  aside  after  a  very  elaborate  discussion 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  a  new  trial  the  plain- 
tiflf  recovered  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  On  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Errors,  this 
judgment  was  confirmed  by  a  large  majority  of  that  body. 

A  bill  had  been  meanwhile  filed  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  an  injunction  granted  to  stay  the  execu- 
tion of  the  judgment.  In  order  to  open  anew  the  merits 
of  the  controversy,  an  issue  at  law  to  try  the  question  of 
fraud  was  ordered  by  Chancellor  Livingston.  From  this 
order  an  appeal  was  also  made  to  the  Court  of  Errors. 
The  grounds  of  the  claim  were,  that  the  factors  had  not 
elected  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  their  principal 
to  receive  the  proceeds  in  Europe,  and  their  refusal  to 
authorize  him  to  receive  the  surplus  of  those  proceeds, 
after  deducting  a  sum  suflicient  to  cover  their  claims. 

The  magnitude  of  the  demand,  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  long  continued  and  embittered  litigation  had 
excited  much  feeling  in  the  community,  whose  leaning 
was  in  favor  of  the  factors.  Hamilton  wrote  his  wife : 
^  I  drop  you  a  line  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  well,  and  that 
to-day  the  hearing  of  Le  Guen*8  cause  began.  I  fear  the 
prepossessions  are  strongly  against  us*  But  we  must  try 
to  overcome  them.  At  any  rate,  we  shall  soon  get  to  the 
close  of  our  journey,  and,  if  I  should  lose  my  cause,  I  must 
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console  myself  ^ith  finding  my  friends.  With  the  utmost 
eagerness  will  I  fly  to  them.*** 

In  every  stage  of  the  contest  Hamilton*s  exertions  had 
been  unremitting.  **  To  the  overbearing  weight  and  in- 
fluence  of  his  talents**  was  chiefly  attributed  the  success 
of  his  client.  In  the  Court  of  last  resort,  where  it  was 
supposed,  that  the  result  would  mainly  depend  on  the 
ability  of  the  advocates,  Gouverneur  Morris,  a  relative  of 
one  of  the  defendants,  appeared  as  his  counsel.  Harrison 
and  Burr  were  associated  with  Hamilton. 

His  argument  opened  with  an  examination  of  the  pro* 
liminary  question,  whether  the  alleged  fraud  was  then 
examinable.  He. adduced  authorities  to  show  that  Courta 
of  law  and  equity  had  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  matters 
of  fraud.  That  where  there  had  been  an  opportunity  to 
try  the  question  by  one  competent  tribunal,  having  had 
cognizance,  and  having  decided,  it  cannot  afterwards  be 
examined  by  another;  but  where  there  is  an  equally 
actual  remedy  at  law,  equity  will  not  interpose.  The 
conclusion  from  these  propositions  was,  that  this  being  a 
question  of  fraud,  which  would  have  been  a  good  defence 
at  law,  and  the  respondents  having  had  full  notice  of  all 
the  facts,  they  were  too  late.  He  then  proceeded  with  a 
close  review  of  the  immense  mass  of  evidence  which  had 
been  taken  at  law,  and  of  the  pleadings  in  Chancery. 
The  nature  of  the  testimony,  the  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses, their  respective  credibility,  all  called  forth  his 
powers  of  analysis.  The  minute  and  long  investigation 
resulting  in  a  complete  vindication  of  his  client  from  the 
imputation  of  fraud,  the  cause  was  left  before  the  Court 
upon  its  substantial  merits.  This  speech  occupied  six 
hours  in  its  delivery.    Gouverneur  Morris  addressed  the 

•  Febnifiiyff,  1800. 
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Senate,  in  reply.  He  itated  that  this  was  ^  the  cleaieft 
cause  be  had  ever  met  with.**  That  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  judge  would  be  unwilling  to  be  wiser  to- 
day than  to-morrow.  That  he  could  not  see  a  ^  victim 
immcdated,**  and  as  to  what  he  had  to  say,  he  would  want 
no  books,  but  would  appeal  to  principles  written  on  the 
heart  of  man.**  He  then  called  upon  the  Court,  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  life  and  fame  of  the  parties,  to  preserve 
themselves  cod  and  dispassionate,  while  he  proceeded 
^with  reluctance  to  fix  upon  Le  Guen  the  charge  of 
fraud.**  "There  was,**  he  said  sarcastically,  "much  ex- 
tenuation for  him.  Immoral  acts  are  not  always  morally 
wrong.  On  the  turf  it  was  considered  no  harm  to  cheat 
In  a  foreign  country  it  was  no  harm  to  cheat.  The  pro- 
ceeding of  the  plaintiff  was  only  a  game  of  brag.**  He  then 
canvassed  the  evidence.  "  He  would  not,**  he  observed, 
"plague  the  Court  with  balancing  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry*8 
testimony  about  the  prices  of  the  articles,  but  would  state 
the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  appellants  to  settle  the 
case,  and  prove  a  gross  deception  by  their  not  having  a 
competent  knowledge  of  their  qualities.** 

He  next  considered  the  credibility  of  the  plaintiff's 
witnesses.  They  were  dependent, — volatile, — had  too 
much  imagination.  After  various  observations,  which 
showed  the  fertility  of  his  fine  genius,  but  also  his  great 
disadvantage,  arising  not  only  from  the  erratic  character 
of  his  mind,  but  from  his  want  of  legal  perspicacity,  and 
professional  habits,  "Why,**  he  asked,  "were  these  Jew 
witnesses  considered  as  unworthy  of  credit  ?  Are  they 
persecuted  or  degraded  7  These  Jaws  are  in  a  capacity 
to  be  every  thing !  Destroy  the  credit  of  the  Jews,  and 
yon  destroy  the  Christian  religion!**  Then  poising  his 
colossal  form,  and  heated  with  his  imaginary  triumph, 
pointing  at  Hamilton  who  sat  near  him,  he  proceeded  to 
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attack  Urn ;  concluding  with  a  double  allusion  to  Burt, 
that  before  Hamilton  reached  his  point,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  exclaim,  **  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink/' 

Hamilton  arose,  and  asked  the  Court  as  a  fayor,  the 
cause  having  taken  so  unusual  and  unexpected  a  turn,  to 
grant  him  the  privilege  of  replying.  Sensible  of  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  the  Court,  Lansing  alone  dis- 
senting, acceded  to  his  request,  and  adjourned  until  the 
following  day.  As  he  was  about  to  retire  to  his  chamber, 
be  observed  to  a  young  clerk,  **  This  speech  has  made  a 
great  impression,  has  it  not  7  ^  The  lad  replied,  ^  It  had.'' 
**  How  then  do  you  think  it  should  be  met  ?  **  ^  In  the 
same  manner,"  was  the  intelligent  reply.  The  hint  con- 
firmed his  purpose. 

The  following  day,  he  addressed  an  immense  auditory, 
excited  by  the  previous  exhibition,  and  waiting  the  issue 
with  breathless  expectation.  That  Hamilton's  effort  would 
be  great — that  he  would  not  relinquish  easily  the  profes- 
sional laurels  so  many  years  had  earned,  to  one  who,  re- 
cently returned  from  Europe,  appeared  to  have  sought 
this  occasion  to  display  his  superiority,  was  felt  by  all. 
Yet  in  wit  he  rarely  indulged  publicly,  in  sarcasm  more 
seldom — his  kind  nature  forbade  it ;  and  without  these 
what  could  he  effect  ? 

He  commenced,  thus  exhibiting  that  he  was  unhurt  by 
the  arrows  of  his  antagonist,  with  an  allusion  to  another 
of  the  opposing  counsel,  who  had  worked  himself  into 
tears.  ^  The  gentleman,"  he  observed,  **  reminds  me  of 
a  scene  with  a  female  client.  The  old  woman  begged 
me,  while  I  listened  patiently  to  her  tale,  hoping  something 
might  come  out,  to  urge  such  and  such  matters,  going 
over  all  her  domestic  griefs,  and  concluded  with  saying, 
•When  you  come  to  that,  oh!  if  you  would  only  cry  a 
tittle!'    'Ah!  madam,'  I  replied,  ^that  I  must  leave  for 
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fou!'"  He  then,  without  toaching  the  merits  of  the 
came,  proceeded  for  three  hours  in  a  flow  of  pleasantry, 
and  wit,  and  poetry.  Among  other  things,  he  said :  **  The 
gentleman  disclaims  the  use  of  books — black*lettered 
books — and  says  he  appeals  to  the  Tolume  of  nature,  writ- 
ten in  the  hearts  of  men.  He  says,  that  his  long  absence 
from  the  bar  has  caused  him  to  forget  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts ;  may  it  not  be  accounted  for  on  another  principle^ 
that, 

^ '  Where  betms  of  warm  imaginstioii  plsy, 
The  Memory^s  aoH  figures  melt  away ' ! 

I  confess  my  necessities ;  I  confess,  I  feel  myself  often 
compelled  and  glad  to  appeal  to  the  collected  and  matured 
wisdom  of  former  ages,  to  books  of  the  black  letter,  to 
sources  of  information,  wherever  to  be  found.  I  would 
appeal,  also,  as  the  gentleman  has  done,  to  those  pure 
and  bland  creations,  the  stars !  He  describes  them  with 
such  eloquence,  that  I  can  never  be  more  pleased  than 
when  his  imagination  rises  to  objects  so  bright  and  pure. 
He  says  to  me, '  You  follow  me  in  vain.'  Alas !  it  is  too 
true  ;  I  cannot  follow  him.  I  would  appeal  to  the  light 
of  the  gentleman  himself,  were  he  a  fixed  planet ;  but 
his  is  a  wandering,  wandering,  wandering  light,  sometimes 
a  wild  and  brilliant  comet,  burning,  corruscating,  alarm- 
ing, but  never  harming.  He  asks,  *  Why  distrust  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Jews?  Discredit  them,  and  you  destroy 
the  Christian  religion.*  Has  he  forgotten  what  this  race 
once  were,  when,  under  the  immediate  government  of 
God  himself,  they  were  selected  as  the  witnesses  of  his 
miracles,  and  charged  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ?  or 
how  changed  when,  the  remnants  of  scattered  tribes, 
they  were  the  degraded,  persecuted,  reviled  subjects  of 
Rome,  in  all  her  resistless  power,  and  pride,  and  pagan 
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pomp,  an  isolated,  tribatary,  friendless  people  7  Has  the 
gentleman  recurred  to  the  past  with  his  wonted  accn- 
racy  T  Is  it  so,  that  if  we  discredit  these  then  degraded 
Jews,  we  destroy  the  evidence  of  Christianity  T  Were 
not  the  witnesses  of  that  pure  and  holy,  happy  and 
Heaven-approved  faith,  converts  to  that  faith  7  "  ''^ 

Allusions  had  been  made  to  France,  the  birth-place 
of  Le  Guen.  Hamilton,  passing  from  the  domination  of 
Rome,  portrayed,  in  all  its  vast  and  terrible  dimensions, 
the  immense,  increasing  power  of  France,  the  modem 
Rome,  scoffing  at  the  nations  sitting  at  her  feet.  *<  But 
Justice,^  he  exclaimed,  "  in  private  cases,  knew  no  birth- 
place, no  dominion,  no  power  of  earth.  Born  in  heaven, 
her  home  was,  and  ever  would  be,  wherever  right  was  to 
be  administered — wrong  redressed ;  and  be  the  injured 
party,  or  Jew,  or  Gentile,  or  Christian,  or  Pagan,  Foreign 
or  Native,  she  clothes  him  with  her  mantle,  in  whose 
presence  all  differences  of  faiths  or  births,  of  passions  or 
of  prejudices — all  are  called  to  acknowledge  and  revere 
her  supremacy .** 

After  a  long-sustained  skirmisb»  during  which  Morris 
sat  the  perturbed  object  of  this  light  warfare,  with  the 
perspiration  pouring  from  his  brow,  Hamilton,  exclaiming, 
**  tint  let  us  have  done  with  this  trifling,"  closed  his  speech 
with  a  condensed  summary  of  the  points  of  the  defend- 
ants* case,  showing  what  their  cause  might  have  been  in 
hb  hands.    So  strong  was  the  impression  made  by  him, 

*  **Th6  state  and  progrees  of  the  Jew^.**  Hamilton  remoxked  elsewhere, 
**  from  their  earliest  histoiy  to  the  present  time,  has  been  so  entirelj  oat  of 
the  ordinary  coarse  of  human  affiurs,  is  it  not  then  a  fair  conclosion,  that  the 
canse  also  is  an  extraordinary  one — in  other  words,  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
some  great  providential  plan  ?  The  man  who  will  draw  this  conclnsion,  will 
look  for  the  solution  in  the  BiUe.  He  who  will  not  draw  it  ought  to  gi?e  us 
toother  fair  solution.'' 
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that  it  seemed  a«  though  there  was  no  AltenialiTe  but  to 
vote  for  the  defendaats.  He  then  answered  each  of  the 
marsludled  arguments  in  8UccesBion»  and  completely  de- 
molished the  structure  he  had  raised.  Though  liis  client 
was  a  foreigner,  a  Frenchman,  a  citiaen  of  the  country 
from  which  the  United  States  had  so  recently  suffered  by 
accumulated  wrongs  and  indignities,  these  defendants, 
American  citizens,  strong  in  their  connexions,  and  sus- 
tained by  wealth  and  talent,  Hamilton  carried  his  cause. 

If  the  writings  of  Morris  have  extorted  the  criticism, 
or  sometimes  betray  that  he  never  forgot  this  defeat,  jus- 
tice demands  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  bore  un- 
equivocal testimony  to  Hamilton's  unrivalled  eloquence. 
^  We  all  thought  we  knew  him,**  was  the  remark  of  an- 
other of  the  opposing  Counsel  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  ^but  we  knew  nothing  of  him***  ''I  thought 
myself  something,"  observed  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Court,  ^'  but  I  find  I  am  a  pigmy."  *  Hamilton,  after  he 
had  retired  from  the  Court,  observed  to  a  near  connect 
tion,  ^'  I  am  satisfied  with  the  effort." 

The  successful  termination  of  this  case,  invdving 
nearly  his  whole  fortune,  commanded  the  unbounded 
gratitude  of  the  client.  He  waited  on  Hamilton  and 
offered  him  a  fee  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  insisting  that 
it  was  a  sum  he  had  justly  earned.  In  spite  of  his  expos- 
tulations, Hamilton  peremptorily  refused  to  receive  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars,  which,  he  said,  was  a  full  com- 
pensation.f 

*  Chanoellor  Kent 

f  '*  Mr.  Le  Gueii  told  me  that,  his  suit  haying  been  gained,  he  SnI  waited 
on  General  Hamilton  and  offered  him  a  fee  of  eight  thoiuand  doUars^  which 
he  thonght  he  had  josdj  earned ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  hie  efibrts  to  make  him 
take  the  whole,  he  peremptorily  refnsed  to  reoeiYe  more  than  one  tfaonsand 
doHan^  which,  he  said,  were  foil/  sufficient ;  and,  in  fact,  reoeived  no  i 
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Hamilton»  during  his  visit  at  Albany,  was  engaged  in 
▼arioiis  cases  of  magnitude.  One  of  these  involved  im- 
portant questions  on  the  law  of  blockade^  in  which  be 
cotanmented  with  great  earnestness  on  the  violent  retalia- 
tory doctrine  circumstances  bad  led  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  adopt,  contending  that  the  only  definition  to  be 
admitted  was  that  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  it  must  be 
actual,  visible,  so  as  to  prevent  manifest  danger  from  en- 
tering by  a  controlling  force.  He  remarked  at  its  close, 
^The  Jury  have  decided  metaphysics." 

The  case  of  Croswell  at  the  suit  of  the  People  was 
one  of  the  most  important  and  sacred  character  that 
could  be  presented  before  a  Court  of  Justice,  for  this  may 
surely  be  said  of  a  question  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 
The  influence  of  Hamilton's  pen  on  the  character  of  the 
American  Press  has  been  previously  adverted  to,  nor  has 
it  been  unnoticed  in  a  series  of  able  comments  on  the 
Press  of  the  United  States.* 

Its  courage  at  the  earlier  periods  of  the  American 
contest  was  not  less  than  its  decorum ;  and  one  of  the 
most  injurious  influences  which  has  since  been  exerted  on 
the  American  character  has  been  that  of  a  licentious 
press,  so  that  the  question  has  often  arisen  whether  the 
evils  of  its  license  were  not  greater  than  the  benefits  of 
its  fireedom.  Certain  it  is,  that  to  this  license  may  be 
traced  the  rapid  descent  of  this  Republic  from  the  com- 
manding moral  position  to  which  it  had  been  raised,  dur- 
ing the  few  years,  while  Washington  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Nation.    But,  though  dark  and  ominous  clouds  were        , 

LeaTing  General  Hemiltcm,  Mr.  La  Qnen  went  to  Mr.  Boii^s  end  made  him 
the  imme  oflfer,  which  he  received  without  diffionltj ;  and  a  few  days  after, 
borrowed  of  him  another  eight  thoosand  dollarti  which  he  neTer  paid."  Letter 
from  P.  S.  Dnponcean. 

*  Bevoe  des  deox  mondea. 
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•een  lowering  oyer  the  horizon  during  the  yean  which 
followed.  Troth  still  asserted  the  majesty  of  her  power. 
Religions,  moral,  political  truth,  driven  out  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, found  champions  among  the  Federalists,  as  firm 
as  their  homage  to  it  was  enlightened  and  sincere.  The 
late  renewed  attacks  upon  the  Judiciary  could  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  intentions  of  the  prevailing  party.  The 
threats  which  were  thrown  out,  and  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  these  threats,  indicated  that  which  was  to 
follow.  Could  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary  be 
reached,  what  was  there  to  prevent  its  becoming  the 
instrument  of  oppression  7 

The  writhing  torture  of  Jefierson  under  the  free  and 
frequent  exposure  of  his  character,  he  could  not  disguise. 
A  more  acceptable  tribute  could  not  be  offered  to  him, 
than  an  exhibition  of  public  sympathy.  When  impeach- 
ment was  threatened  for  his  desertion  of  his  State  at  the 
moment  of  her  greatest  peril,  his  arts  had  drawn  from  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  a  vote  of  vindication.  What 
might  have  been  difficult  then,  was  now  easily  accom- 
plished. A  hint  was  sufficient  to  awaken  anthems  in  his 
praise.  At  the  first  session  of  another  legislature  of  that 
State,  after  the  proofs  had  been  divulged  of  his  degrading 
intercourse  with  Callender,  a  Resolution  was  offered  in 
that  body.  The  preamble  declared,  that  '^the  extreme 
licentiousness  of  the  Federal  Editors  has  been  such  as  to 
require  a  corrective  ;  and  as  it  is  highly  impolitic,  as  well 
as  unconstitutional,  to  place  any  legal  restraint  on  print- 
ing presses,  the  only  mode  of  counteracting  the  baneful 
effects  of  such  publications  should  be  by  an  expression  of 
the  public  will.*'  The  Legislature,  therefore  pronounced 
^its  disapprobation  of  the  unprincipled  attacks  upon  the 
character  of  the  President ;  their  unequivocal  and  decided 
approbation  to  every  part  of  his  conduct,  as  far  as  it  had 
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come  within  their  knowledge  ;^  and  declared,  'Uhere  was 
no  man  in  America  who  deserves  more  of  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  people  of  these  United  States,  than  the 
enlightened,  philosophic,  benevolent,  and  patriotic  Repub- 
lican Thomas  Jefferson."^  Soon  after,  Giles  avowed  his 
determination  to  impeach  Washington  f  and  Paterson, 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  interval  between  Legislative  denunciation  of  the 
Press  and  attempts  upon  its  Liberty  is  not  great.  The 
Federal  Editors  saw,  while  they  scoffed,  at  the  dangers 
menaced.  It  was  ere  long  ascertained  at  Washington 
that  a  system  of  prosecutions  had  been  concerted.  | 
Who  in  this  vast  Republic  would  be  bold  enough,  first  to 
raise  his  arm ;  or  where  the  blow  would  fall,  could  not 
be  conjectured. 

Though  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind  Judicial  op- 
pression is  the  foulest  object  of  abhorrence,  yet  there  are 
those  upon  whose  countenances  and  characters.  Nature 
has  traced  her  deep,  indelible  lines  with  an  iron  pencil. 
Men  who  do  not  wait  the  mandate,  but  solicit  the  privilege 
of  ministering  to  intolerance. 

To  produce  the  hoped  result,  the  attempt  must  be 
made  in  a  vicinity  where  it  was  most  important  to  over- 
come the  Federalists.  The  air  of  cities  is  uncongenial 
with  oppression.  It  is  among  lone,  minor  populations, 
where  the  timid  hind  trembles  before  the  law  encircled 
magistrate,  and  submission  is  a  habit,  that  it  first  seeks  its 
victims.    A  small  press  had  been  established  in  Hudson,^ 

*  Simikr  Tiewt  tat  taken  in  %  snbaeqnent  measage  of  JefTeraon  to  Con- 
gwia. 

f  The  nephew  of  General  Washington.    Bnihrod  Washington. 

t  **  A  scheme  has  long  been  in  agitation  at  the  Seat  of  Qoremment  to  stop 
bj  the  terrors  of  the  Common  Law  the  freedom  of  the  Preas.** 

§  Then  a  small  settlement  OQ  the  riTer  of  that  nama. 
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vnder  the  charge  of  an  editor,  diithiguished  for  hii  intre- 
pidity, his  talent  and  his  wit.  In  the  ^  Wasp**  edited  by 
Henry  Croswell,*  this  paragraph  appeared.  Hottf  says, 
^  the  burden  of  the  Federal  song  is,  that  Mr.  Jeflkrson 
paid  Callender  for  writing  against  the  late  Administration. 
This  is  wholly  false.  The  charge  is  expUcitly  this — Jef* 
ferson  paid  Callender  for  calling  Washington  a  traitor,  a 
robber  and  a  perjurer ;  for  calling  Adams  a  hoary  beaded 
mcendiary ;  and  for  most  grossly  slandering  the  private 
character  of  men,  who  he  well  knew  were  yirtuoua. 
These  charges,  not  a  Democratic  editor  has  yet  dared,  or 
ever  will  dare  to  meet  in  open  and  manly  discussion.'* 

It  is  a  confirmation  of  the  remark  that  it  was  resolved 
to  commence  the  experiment  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
press  by  prosecuting  a  village  paper,  that  the  charges  in 
the  indictment  relate  to  matter  previously  published  in 
the  leading  Federal  Journal,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  were  extracted  from  that  Joumal.| 

A  day  or  two  previous  to  the  sitting  of  the  County 
Court  of  Sessions,  of  Columbia  County,  a  bill  of  indictp- 
ment  for  this  publication  was  prepared  by  the  Attorney- 
General  residing  there,  and  a  list  of  a  Grand  Jury  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  Democrats  was  made  out  by  him^ 
and  given  in  his  own  hand  to  a  Denaocratic  sheriff.  This 
jury  appeared  in  Court  at  an  early  hour  of  its  session, 
and  presented  the  indictment,  thus  previously  framed,  as 
a  true  bill.  The  Justices  of  this  Court  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  Democratic  party,  held  their  offices  for  a  term 
which  had  nearly  expired,  and  were  dependent  for  the 

*  Since,  a  mxich  respected  ptator  of  the  Epieoopal  Cliiirch  in  New  Haven. 

f  The  publisher  of  a  Democratio  paper  hi  Hudson  called  "  The  Bee." 

X  The  Evening  Post,  e^ted  hj  William  Colman,  under  the  avspioes  of 

Qen.  Hamilton,  QouTornenr  Morris,  Ck>l.  Tioiqi,  John  WeUs,  and  other  Federil 

(jennemen. 
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renewal  of  their  oommifaotis  on  that  party.  The  counsel 
of  the  accused  demanded  copies  of  the  Indictment  before 
they  should  be  compelled  to  plead,  alleging  that  copies 
could  not  be  obtained,  in  the  usual  way,  from  the  clerk, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Indictment  had  never  been  left 
with  him.  The  Attorney-General,  Ambrose  Spencer^ 
opposed  the  demand  with  vehemence.  The  accused  ap- 
l^ealed  to  the  Court.  The  Indictment  was  long  and  un- 
intelligible ;  and  to  compel  a  plea  without  a  copy  of  it 
was  to  entrap  the  accused  and  jeopard  the  defence.  A 
majority  of  the  Court  rejected  the  application,  and  ruled 
that  a  plea  be  immediately  entered. 

Croswell  pleaded  not  guilty.  His  counsel  then  urged, 
as  the  law  of  Ubel  was  extremely  intricate  in  England, 
and  little  known  in  the  United  States,  that  the  trial  be 
postpmied  to  the  Oyer  and  Terminer,  at  which  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  would  preside.  This  was  objected 
to  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  County  Court  re- 
fused to  interfere. 

It  was  then  stated,  that,  upon  the  face  of  the  Indict- 
ment, it  appeared,  that  the  witnesses  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  charges  resided  in  Virginia ;  and  that  time  was 
requisite  to  obtain  their  attendance.  Spencer  objected 
to  the  postponement  of  the  trial,  insisting  that  the  Truth 
could  not  be  admitted  in  evidence,  as  a  justification ;  and, 
therefore,  if  such  evidence  could  be  obtained,  it  would 
not  avail  him  ;  that  the  only  question  was,  whether  the 
editor  had  published  the  libel,  and  therefore  the  postpone- 
ment  ought  not  to  be  granted.  The  Court  refused  to 
postpone.  On  the  following  day,  an  affidavit  was  offered 
stating  the  intention  and  expectation  of  the  accused  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  charge ;  and  a  postponement  of  the 
trial  was  again  moved.  Spencer  at  last  abandoned  his 
opposition,  and  the  trial  was  appointed  for  the  next  Court 
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of  Oyer  and  Tenniner.  The  Attorney-General  then  de- 
manded that  the  editor,  who  had  entered  into  a  recog- 
nisance for  his  appearance  at  this  Court,  should  give 
security  for  the  peace,  and  for  his  good  behavior.  This 
demand,  before  any  offence  was  established  or  threatened, 
was  resisted,  as  involving  a  violation  of  his  liberty  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Sutes — as  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  in  open  hostility  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Government.  The  Attorney-General  perse- 
vered, but,  after  much  discussion,  the  Court,  with  but  one 
dissenting  voice,  denied  the  motion.  A  certiorari  was, 
after  some  opposition,  allowed.  These  proceedings  kin- 
dled the  indignation  of  the  Federalists.  They  waited  on 
General  Schuyler  at  Albany,  who,  at  their  instance,  wrote 
to  Hamilton,  requesting  him  to  aid  in  the  defence.  The 
sitting  of  a  Court  in  the  city  of  New  York  did  not  permit 
Hamilton's  presence ;  and,  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  the 
cause  was  called.  The  accused  then  presented  an  affida^ 
vit  that  he  could  not  safely  proceed  to  trial  without  the 
attendance  of  Callender,  and  asked  a  postponement.  The 
Chief  Justice,  Morgan  Lewis,  presiding,  decided,  after 
argument,  that  the  trial  should  proceed,  on  the  ground, 
that  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  charge  for  which  the 
defendant  was  indicted  could  not  be  given  to  the  Jury. 
The  fact  of  the  publication  being  proved,  and  the  counsel 
having  been  heard,  he  charged  the  Jury,  ^  that  the  de- 
fendant had  contended  that  in  cases  of  libel,  it  was  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  Jury  to  decide  upon  the  law  and 
the  fact,  and  to  determine  whether  the  defendant  had 
been  guilty  of  maliciously  publishing  a  libel  or  not.  His 
opinion  was  directly  the  reverse.  Libels  were  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  that  in  criminal  cases,  the  Jury 
were  judges  both  of  the  law  and  the  fact.  It  was  the 
province  of  the  Court  to  determine  whether  the  defendant 
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was  gailty  of  publishing  a  malicious  libel.  He  read  the 
opinioD  of  LfOrd  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St 
Asaph ;  and  charged  that  the  doctrine  there  laid  down 
was  the  law  of  the  State.  That  the  Jury  had  no  right  to 
inquire  or  decide  on  the  intent  of  the  defendant — that 
the  only  questions  for  their  consideration  and  decision 
were,  whether  he  was  the  publisher  of  the  libel,  and  were 
the  inQendoes  true  f  Whether  the  publication  was  true 
or  false,  libellous  or  innocent,  the  intent  innocent  or  ma* 
licious,  the  Jury  still  were  bound  to  find  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  That  these  questions  would  appear  on  the  return 
of  the  Postea,  and  were  to  be  decided  excltisively  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  that  it  was  not  his 
duty  to  give  an  opinion  on  these  points.  That  justice 
was  impartial,  and  that  Judges  always  left  party  spirit  at 
the  footstool  of  the  judgmenl-seat.'' 

The  Jury  retired  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  remained 
out  the  night,  and  on  the  following  rooming  returned  a 
verdict  of  **  guilty/*  A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  roade, 
on  the  ground  of  the  misdirection  of  the  Judge,  and,  that 
the  truth  was  admissible  evidence. 

This  verdict  produced  a  deep  sensation  throughout  the 
country.  Though  there  were  English  precedents  for  this 
decision,  yet  the  people  of  New  York  adverted  with  pride 
to  an  early  incident  in  their  Colonial  history,  when  in  de- 
spite of  a  peculiar  charge  of  the  Court,  the  Jury  acquitted 
the  defendant.* 

*  The  ease  of  John  Peter  Zaoger  in  1782.  This  cmse  was  argned  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony  of  New  York  upon  an  information  of  libel 
in  the  year  1784,  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia.  **  It  is,**  Mr.  Binney 
remariu  in  his  ''Leaders  of  die  Old  Bar  of  Phaadelphia,"  «'it  it,  however, 
worth  remembering^  and  to  his  honor,  that  he  was  half  a  century  before  Mr. 
Enkine  and  the  Declaratory  Act  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  asserting  the  right  of  the  Jniy 
to  give  a  general  Terdiet  in  libel,  as  mnch  as  in  murder;  and  in  spite  of  the 
Court,  the  Juxy  belieTed  him  and  acquitted  his  dient." 
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Were  a  Jury  of  the  free  peopfe  of  a  Repablkaii  State 
lesi  aUve  to  the  value  of  freedom  of  discussion  than  a  Jwy 
of  Colonists  t  Had  the  conmon  law,  upon  which  they 
claimed  to  exercise  the  right  of  judging  of  criminal  in- 
tent, been  abrogated  by  intervening  decisions  of  Courts  f 
Was  the  doctrine  true,  that,  in  declaring  independence, 
they  had  relinquished  all  the  valued  security  of  that  much 
cherished  law  of  their  ancestors  f  Jefferson,  at  an  early 
period  of  this  Gk>vemnent,  urged  the  violation  of  a  great 
principle  of  public  policy  on  the  ground  of  the  operation 
of  the  common  law  in^  Virginia  upon  a  public  contract ; 
but  when,  in  his  game  of  ambition,  he  found  it  expedient 
to  array  that  State  against  the  Union,  then  he  declared, 
that  ^  of  all  the  doctrines  which  have  been  broached  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  novel  one,  of  the  common 
law  being  in  force,  and  cognizable  as  an  existing  law  in 
ihw  Courts,''  was  to  him  ^the  most  formidable*'' f 

Thus  prompted  by,  and  'm  obedience  to  his  patron, 
Madiaon,  in  the  Assembly  of  Vii^nia,  rejected  the  de- 
fence of  the  Sedition  act,  that  it  was  declaratory  of  the 
common  law,  denouncing  it  as  *'a  doctrine  novel  in  its 
principles,  and  tremendous  in  its  consequences,  that  the 
common  law  of  England  is  in  force  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

But,  in  opposition  to  these  opinions,  the  people  could 
refer  triumphantly  to  the  unanimous  resdution  of  the 
Congress  of  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  ^  that 
the  respective  Colonies  are  entttled  to  the  Common  Law 
OF  England,  and  more  especially  to  the  great  and  ines- 
timable privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  peers  of  the 
vicinage,  according  to  the  course  of  that  law.^  They 
could  refer  to  the  Constitution  of  their  own  State,  which 

•  Infra,  ly.  129. 

t  Jefferson  to  Raodolpb.     Jeflbrson*8  Works,  iiL  425. 
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recognized  the  existence  of  the  common  law,  except 
where  it  was  "  repugnant  to  that  Constitution/'  * 

Was  that  great  privilege  of  being  tried  by  a  Jury  of 
their  peers  to  be  defeated  by  a  perversion  of  that  law  ? 
Was  that  part  of  the  common  law  which  conferred  this 
privilege,  and  which  had  protected  it  for  centuries,  until 
invaded  by  a  tyranny,  now  to  be  held  **  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  ?  "  Was  the  protection  of  a  Jury  to  be  thus 
wrested  from  a  citizen  to  shield  from  the  truth  the  man 
who,  in  the  **  Declaration  of  Independence,''  charged  it, 
as  one  of  the  grounds  for  that  declaration,  that  **  the  king 
of  England  had  deprived  the  Colonies  of  the  benefits  of 
trial  by  Jury  f  "  If  such  a  doctrine  were  sustained,  **  fu- 
ture ages  would  scarcely  believe  that  the  hardiness  of  one 
man  adventured  within  the  short  compass  of  (four)  years 
only,  to  lay  a  foundation  so  broad,  and  so  undisguised  for 
tyranny  over  a  people,  fostered  and  fixed  in  principles 
of  freedom.'' t  ^^^  ^^^^  could  not  be  the  doctrine  of 
America. 

*  See  also  Cooidtiition  of  MarykncL 

f  Dedantipn  of  Independence.    Jeflbnon'f  draft 

Vol.  VII.— 46 
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Tbb  argttmeDt  of  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  postr 
poned  until  the  February  term  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
when  Hamilton  repaired  gratuitously  to  Albany,  to  ap- 
pear as  the  champion  of  the  Pkbss  against  the  party 
which  had  gained  power,  as  the  zealous  assertors  of  its 
liberty, — a  striking,  teaching  contrast 

With  him  were  associated  Harrison  and  Van  Ness,* 
subsequently  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
The  Attorney-General,  Ambrose  Spencer ;  and  Caines» 
an  English  advocate,  appeared  for  the  people. 

On  Monday,  the  thirteenth  of  February,  the  case  was 
opened  by  Van  Ness,  who  was  followed  by  Caines  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution.  The  next  day,  the  Attorney- 
General  closed  the  argument  for  the  people ;  and  having 
been  recently  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  he  took  the  oath  of  office 
and  immediately  rose  to  his  seat  upon  the  bench.  He 
was  replied  to  by  Harrison.  Hamilton  followed  and 
spoke  until  night,  when,  being  much  exhausted,  the  Court 
proposed  to  adjourn.  He  resumed  his  argument  the  next 
morning,  and  made  a  further  address  to  the  Court  of  four 
hours*  duration. 

The  deep  interest  of  the  questions  and  the  distin- 

•  Willuun  W.  Van  Nms. 
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goiBhed  cbartcters.of  the  counsel,  had  drawn  together  at 
Albany  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  Indeed,  on  HamiU 
ton's  approach  to  the  seat  of  goTemment  persons  were 
seen  wi^ng  on  the  road  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  or  to 
tender  evidences  of  their  respect. 

The  Legislature  was  in  session  in  the  same  ^building 
where  the  Court  was  sitting.  But  it  was  found  impossi* 
ble,  while  Hamilton  was  speaking,  to  preserve  a  quorum 
in  either  House.  The  Senate  adjourned  from  necessity. 
The  House  attempted  to  proceed.  The  sergeant-at^-arms 
repeatedly  came  to  the  door  of  the  Court,  proclaimingi 
^  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  requires 
every  member  to  take  bk  seat.**  Hamilton  paused  af 
each  interruption.  The  sheriff  commanded  "order,^  and 
the  audience  remained,  transfixed  until  he  had  concluded. 

No  accurate  report  of  this,  the  greatest  of  his  profes- 
sional efforts,  has  been  preserved.  Its  effect  can  only  be 
inferred  from  the  terras  in  which  it  was  described  at  the 
time.  **  AAer  all,'*  a  writer  remarks,  ^  came  the  great, 
the  powerful  Hamilton.  No  language  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  astonishing  powers  evinced  by  him* 
The  audience  was  numerous,  and  though  composed  of 
those  not  used  to  the  melting  mood,  the  effect  produced 
upon  them  was  electric.''  Another  wrote,  ^  As  a  correct 
argument  for  a  lawyer,  it  was  very  imposing,  as  a  pro- 
found commentary  upon  the  science  and  practice  of  gov- 
ernment, it  has  never  been  surpassed.  As  a  finished  ex- 
hibition of  virtues  on  the  one  side,  and  vices  on  the  other; 
of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  the  bane  of  anarchy,  with 
suitable  directions  how  to  cherish  and  improve  the  one 
and  to  avoid  the  other,  nothing,  it  is  believed,  ever 
equalled  it."  ^  His  speech,"  it  is  related  by  a  different 
hand,  ^  exceeded  the  expectation  and  even  the  hope  of 
his  friends.    He  rose  above  himself,  I  had  almost  said. 
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aboTe  haman  nature.  It  was  a  mighty  effort  in  the  cause 
of  liberty ;  and  although  the  life  of  this  great  man  has 
been  one  perpetual  struggle  in  that  cause  ;  I  much  ques* 
tion  whether  any  act  of  his  has  been  of  such  essential  ser- 
vice to  his  country,  to  freedom,  to  republicanism,  as  this 
bold  stand  in  favor  of  the  press.  The  power  of  eloquence 
was  exhibited  in  his  speech  beyond  conception.  To  con- 
vince and  persuade ;  to  force  the  tear  from  the  eye  of  the 
aged  and  the  young :  to  agitate,  to  soothe,  to  calm  them 
at  pleasure  is  the  test  of  true  eloquence.  This  he  did. 
It  was  a  day  of  triumph  for  virtue  and  talents.**  Another 
wrote,  ^  It  was  the  most  brilliant  and  grandest  display  of 
eloquence  I  ever  witnessed.  In  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment, he  traversed  the  whole  field  of  politics,  traced  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  party  which  had  then  first  come 
into  power  with  Jefferson  at  its  head,  exposed  the  arts  by 
which  popular  credulity  had  been  imposed  upon,  and 
foretold  the  consequences  to  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
if  that  party  should  be  able  to  muzzle  the  press.  He  de- 
clared, that  he  considered  these  libel  suits,  as  an  experi- 
ment upon  the  forbearance  of  the  people,  and  an  incipient 
step  in  a  course  of  high-handed  tyranny. 

In  the  progress  of  his  remarks,  the  Attorney-General 
had  given  great  provocation  to  Hamilton;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench  to  escape 
the  keen  rebuke  he  had  reason  to  expect.  While  ad- 
dressing the  Judge,  Hamilton  gave  the  Attorney-General 
a  severe  castigation.  One  comment  convulsed  the  Court 
and  audience  with  laughter.  Spencer  had  observed, 
when  referring  to  Lord  Mansfield's  opinion  on  the  law  of 
Libel,  of  which  the  defendant's  counsel  had  spoken  dis- 
pcuragingly,  that  ^  the  fame  of  Lord  Mansfield  would  live 
when  the  name  of  every  person  engaged  in  this  suit  ** 
(pointing  significantly  at  Hamilton)  ^  would  be  lost  in 
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oblivion."  Replying  to  this  taunt,  Hamilton  remarked : 
**The  Attorney-General  was  far  too  modest;  whatever 
might  become  of  the  fame  of  other  men  engaged  in  this 
suit,  the  Attorney-General  had  secured  a  notoriety  that 
would  never  die  I "  Then  alluding  to  his  recent  abandon- 
ment of  the  Federal  party,  to  his  sudden  and  active  zeal 
with  its  opponents,  and  to  the  proscriptions  ascribed  to 
his  influence,  he  compared  him  to  a  meteor,  observing, 
^  Tis  true,  in  the  rapidity  of  his  flight,  his  heat  has  been 
somewhat  scorching.**  ^  Nor  were  the  attestations  to  this 
great  speech  only  those  of  Hamilton's  political  friends. 
^  Until  I  heard  that  speech,"  remarked  a  leading  Demo- 
crat, ^  I  did  not  suppose  such  things  were  within  the 
power  of  the  human  intellect."  f 

^  I  have  always  considered  General  Hamilton's  argu- 
ment n  this  cause,"  Chancellor  Kent  relates,  ^^as  the 
greatest  forensic  efibrt  he  ever  made.    He  had  bestowed 

*  The  relatioiiB  between  Hamflton  uid  Judge  Speooer  were  not  mifHendly; 
Thif  itatement  U  before  the  poblic :  **  Spencer,  rising  np  and  standing  before 
me,  a  most  yenerable  and  oommanding  man,  in  stature  as  well  as  in  years 
and  character,  said :  '  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  greatest  man  this  country 
ever  produced.  I  knew  him  welL  I  was  in  situations  often  to  obsenre  and 
study  him.  I  saw  him  at  the  bar  and  at  home.  He  argued  cases  before  me 
whUe  I  jat  as  Judge  on  the  bench,  Webster  has  done  the  same.  In  power 
of  reasoning  Hamilton  was  the  equal  of  Webster;  and  more  than  this  can  be 
said  of  no  man.  In  creatiye  power  Hamilton  was  Infinitely  Webster*s  superior ; 
and  in  this  respect  he  was  endowed  as  God  eudows  the  most  gifted  of  our  race. 
If  we  can  Shakspeare  a  genius  or  creator,  because  be  eroked  plays  and  char- 
acters ftom  the  great  chaoe  of  thought,  Hamilton  merits  the  same  appellation ; 
for  it  loof  Ae,  mof  Uum  my  other  man,  who  ikouglU  md  ike  Corutttutum  ef  the 
United  SlaUe  and  the  details  of  the  Government  of  the  Union ;  and,  out  of  the 
chaos  that  existed  after  the  Revolution,  raised  a  fabric,  every  part  of  which  is 
instinct  with  his  thought  I  can  truly  say,  that  hundreds  of  politicians  and 
statesmen  of  the  day  get  bo^  the  web  and  woof  of  their  thoughts  from  Ham- 
ilton's brains.  He,  more  than  any  man^  did  the  thinking  of  the  time.'"  Pub- 
Bdied  letter  of  William  Dwig^t»  BrookUne,  liassachoietti. 

t  I>o  Witt  Clinton. 
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unuiaal  attention  on  the  case,  and  be  came  prepared  to 
discuss  the  points  of  law  with  a  perfect  mastery  of  the 
subject.  He  believed  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  were  essentially  concerned  in  the  vindicatton  and 
establishment  of  those  rights  of  the  Jury»  and  of  the  Press, 
for  which  he  contended.  That  connderation  was  suffi- 
cient to  rouse  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  to  their  utmost 
energy.''  «  «  *  «<  There  was  an  unusual  solemnity  and 
earnestness  on  his  part  in  this  discussion.  He  was  at 
times  highly  impassioned  and  pathetic.  His  whole  sosl 
was  enlisted  in  the  cause;  and  in  contending  for  the 
rights  of  the  Jury  and  a  free  Press,  he  considered  that  be 
was  establishing  the  surest  refuge  against  oppression. 
The  aspect  of  the  times  was  portentous ;  and  he  was  per- 
suaded that,  if  he  could  overthrow  the  high-toned  doctrine 
contained  ip  the  charge  of  the  Judge,  it  would  be  a  great 
gain  to  the  liberties  of  this  country.  He  entered  by  the 
force  of  sympathy  into  the  glorious  struggles  of  English . 
patriots  during  oppressive  and  unconstitutional  times  for 
the  rights  of  juries,  and  for  a  free  press  ;  and  the  tfnxiety 
and  tenderness  of  his  feelings,  and  the  gravity  of  his 
theme,  rendered  his  reflections  exceedingly  impressive. 
He  never  before,  in  my  hearing,  made  any  effort  in  which 
he  commanded  higher  reverence  for  his  principles,  nor 
equal  admiration  of  the  power  and  pathos  of  his  elo- 
quence." 

This  brief  summary  of  his  reply,  which,  it  is  stated, 
occupied  six  hours  in  the  delivery,  and  would  have  filled 
between  two  and  three  hundred  octavo  pages,  is  under- 
stood to  be  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Kent.*  The  reporter, 
he  says,  attempted  to  take  notes ;  but  his  attention  and 
nerves  were  so  excited,  that  he  threw  down  his  pen,  and 

*  Johnson't  Caaea,  iu.  862. 
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declared  it  was  impomiblo  to  follow  him.  He  states :  ^It 
n  proper^  however^  to  remark,  that  the  brief  sketch  of  the 
argnments  of  counsel  is  not  given  with  a  view  to  exhibit 
many  degree  the  solid  and  ingenious  reasoning  or  the 
powerful  and  matchless  eloquence  displayed  in  this  inter- 
esting and  celebrated  case,  but  merely  to  present  to  the 
profession,  the  general  course  of  argument  and  ihe  legal 
authorities  adduced  on  a  very  important  and  much  liti* 
gated  subject  of  jurisprudence.** 

^Two  great  questions,**  Hamilton  observed,  ^had 
arisen  in  this  cause  :  Can  the  Truth  be  given  in  evidence! 
Are  the  jury  to  judge  of  the  intent  and  of  the  law  t 

^  The  first  might  be  more  embarrassing ;  the  second 
was  clear. 

^  The  Liberty  of  the  Press  consists  in  publidnng  with 
impunity  Truth  with  good  motives,  and  for  justiiable 
ends,  whether  it  related  to  men  or  measures.  To  discuss 
measures  without  reference  to  men  was  impracticable. 
Why  examine  measures  but  to  prove  them  bad,  and  to 
expose  their  pernicious  authors,  so  that  the  people  might 
correct  the  evil  by  removing  the  men  7  There  was  no 
other  way  to  preserve  liberty  and  bring  down  a  tyranni* 
cal  faction.  If  this  right  be  not  permitted  to  exist  in 
vigor  and  in  exertion,  good  men  would  become  silent 
Corruption  and  tyranny  would  go  on,  step  by  step^  in 
usurpation,  until  at  last  nothing  that  is  worth  speaking, 
or  writing,  or  acting  for,  would  be  left  in  our  Coui^ry. 

**  But  he  did  not  mean  to  be  regarded  as  the  advocate 
of  a  press  wholly  without  control.  He  reprobated  the 
novel,  the  visionary,  the  pestilential  doctrine  of  an  un- 
checked Press ;  and  ill-fated  would  be  our  country,  if  this 
doctrine  were  to  prevail.  It  would  encourage  vice,  com- 
pel the  virtuous  to  retire,  destroy  confidence,  and  con- 
found the  innocent  with  the  guilty.    Single  drops  of 
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water  constantly  falling  may  wear  out  adamant  The 
best  character  of  our  country,  he  to  whom  it  was  most 
indebted,  and  who  is  now  removed  beyond  the  reach  of 
calumny,  felt  its  corrosive  eflfects."  Then  pointing  to  a 
portrait  of  Washington,  he  burst  forth  in  an  eulc^nm 
upon  him,  and  adverted  to  the  arts,  the  treacheries,  and 
the  slanders  which  had  been  used  against  him.  After  this 
eloquent  allusion,  which  called  forth  the  highest  sympa^ 
thies  of  his  audience,  he  proceeded :  ^  No,  I  do  not  con- 
tend for  this  terrible  liberty  of  the  Press ;  but  I  do  contend 
for  the  right  of  publishing  Truth  with  good  motives,  f<Hr 
justifiable  ends,  although  the  censure  may  light  upon  the 
Government,  the  magistracy,  or  individuals. 

^  The  check  upon  the  Press  ought  to  be  deposited,  not 
in  a  permanent  body  of  magistrates,  as  the  Court,  but  in 
an  occasional  fluctuating  body,  the  Jury,  who  are  selected 
by  lot.  Judges  might  be  tempted  to  enter  into  the  views 
of  Government,  and  to  extend,  by  arbitrary  construc- 
tions, the  law  of  libel.  In  the  theory  of  our  Grovem- 
ment,  the  Executive  and  Legislative  departments  are 
operated  upon  by  one  influence,  and  act  in  one  course  by 
means  of  popular  elections.  How,  then,  are  our  Judges 
to  be  independent  7  How  can  they  withstand  the  com- 
bined force  of  the  other  departments  f  The  Judiciary  is 
less  independent  here  than  in  England;  and  therefore 
we  have  the  more  reason  and  a  stronger  necessity  to 
cling  to  the  trial  by  Jury,  as  our  greatest  protection. 

**Men  in  elevated  stations  are  not  to  be  implicitly 
trusted.  The  experience  of  mankind  teaches  us  that  per- 
sons have  often  arrived  at  power  by  means  of  flattery  and 
hypocrisy,  but  instead  of  continuing  to  be  humble  lovers 
of  the  people  have  become  their  most  deadly  persecutors. 
Lord  Camden  had  observed,  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  find  a  satisfactory  definition  of  a  libeL    He  would  ven- 
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tiire,  though  with  much  diffidence,  after  the  embarrass- 
ment that  great  man  had  shown,  to  submit  to  the  Court  a 
definition.  A  Libel  is  a  censorious  or  ridiculing  writings 
picture^  or  sign^  made  with  a  mischievous  or  malicious  in* 
tenty  towards  government^  magistrates^  or  individuals. 

^  According  to  Blackstone,  it  is  a  malicious  defamation 
made  public,  with  intent  to  provoke  or  expose  to  public 
hatred  or  ridicule.  The  malice  or  intent  enter  into  the 
essence  of  the  crime,  and  must  be  proved,  and  are  to  be 
left  to  the  Jury,  as  parcel  of  the  fact. 

"  The  definition  of  Lord  Coke  is  not  inconsistent  vrith 
this  conclusion.  He  speaks  of  a  libel  as  having  a  tenden- 
cy to  break  the  peace.  This  also,  is  a  fact,  to  be  proved 
to  the  Jury,  for  the  tendency  depends  upon  time,  manner, 
circumstance ;  and  must  of  necessity,  be  a  question  of 
fact. 

^  Texts  taken  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  scattered 
among  the  people,  may  in  certain  times,  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  become  libellous,  nay  treasonable. 
These  texts  are  innocent,  libellous,  or  treasonable  ac* 
cording  to  the  time  and  intent;  and  surely,  the  time, 
manner  and  intent,  are  matters  of  fact  for  a  Jury.  It  is 
the  intent  that  constitutes  the  crime.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  jurisprudence.  If  we  run  through 
the  several  classes  of  offences,  we  shall  perceive  that 
in  every  instance,  the  intent  constitutes  and  varies  the 
crime. 

'*  Homicide  is  not  of  itself  Murder.  Killing  in  battle 
or  in  self-defence  is  lawful.  Murder  depends  upon  the 
malicious  intent.  Nothing  is  criminal,  per  se,  which  ad- 
mits of  a  lawfiil  excuse.  Whether  crime,  or  not,  will 
always  depend  upon  intent,  tendency,  quality,  manner ; 
and  these  must  be  matters  of  fact  for  the  Jury. 

**  The  law  cannot  adjudge  a  paper  to  be  a  libel  until  a 
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Jury  htTe  found  the  ckrcamstances  connected  with  the 
publicatioD. 

**  But  it  is  not  only  the  province  of  the  Jury  in  aD 
criminal  caies  to  judge  of  the  intent  with  which  the  act 
was  donoy  as  parcel  of  the  fact ;  they  are  also  authorised 
to  judge  of  the  law  as  connected  with  the  fact.  In  civil 
casesi  the  Court  are  the  exclusive  judges  of  the  law»  and 
this  arose  from  the  nature  of  pleadings  in  civil  suits ;  for 
anciently,  matters  of  law  arising  in  the  defence,  were  re- 
quired to  be  spread  upon  the  record  by  a  special  plea, 
and  the  Jury  were  liable  to  an  attaint  for  finding  a  ver- 
dict contrary  to  law. 

**  But,  in  criminal  cases,  the  law,  and  fact  are  necessarily 
blended  by  the  general  issue,  and  a  general  verdict  was 
always  final  and  conclurive,  both  upon  the  law  and  the 
fact.  Nor  were  the  Jury  ever  exposed  to  an  attaint  fer  a 
verdict  in  a  criminal  case.  This  is  decisive  to  prove,  that 
they  had  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Court  on 
questions  of  law ;  for  where  the  law  allows  an  act  to  be 
valid  and  definitive,  it  presupposes  a  legal  and  ri^itliil 
authority  to  do  it. 

^  In  England,  trial  by  jury  has  always  been  cherished 
as  the  great  security  of  the  subject  against  the  oppression 
of  government,  but  it  never  could  have  been  a  solid 
refuge,  and  security,  unless  the  Jury  had  the  right  to 
judge  of  the  intent  and  the  law. 

^  Undoubtedly,  the  Jury  ought  to  pay  every  respectful 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court ;  but  suppose  a  trial  in 
a  capital  case,  and  the  Jury  satisfied  from  the  arguments 
of  Counsel,  the  authorities,  and  their  own  judgment  upon 
the  application  of  the  law  to  the  facts,  (for  the  criminal 
law  consists  in  general  or  plain  principles,)  that  the  Law 
arising  in  the  case  is  different  from  that  which  the  Court 
advances,  are  they  not  bound  by  their  oaths,  by  their  duty 
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to  their  Creator,  and  to  tbemfieWes,  to  pronoooee  accord* 
ing  to  their  own  convictions  7 

*^  To  oblige  them,  in  such  a  caae  to  follow  implicitly 
the  direction  of  the  Court,  is  to  make  them  commit  per- 
jury and  homicide,  under  the  forms  of  law.  Their  error 
is  fatal  and  cannot  be  c(M*rected.  The  Tictim  is  sacrificed 
— he  is  executed — ^he  perishes  without  redress. 

**  Were  I  a  juror  in  such  a  case,  I  would  endure  the 
rack  rather  than  surrender  my  own  convictions  on  the 
altar  of  power,  rather  than  obey  the  judicial  mandate. 

**  Lord  Mansfield  by  his  inconsistencies  and  embarrass- 
ment on  this  subject  showed  that  he  was  supporting  a 
violent  paradox.  He  did  not  speak  of  the  errors  of  this 
great  man  but  with  the  highest  veneration  for  his  memory. 
He  would  tread  lightly  over  his  ashes  and  drop  a  tear  of 
reverence  as  he  passed  by. 

^  The  case  of  the  Seven  Bishops  and  Fullers  and  Tur« 
pins  cases  are  a  series  of  precedents  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  the  Jury.  The  opposite  precedents  begin  with  Lord 
Raymond,  but  they  have  not  been  uniform,  ncnr  undis- 
puted. 

''It  has  constantly  been  a  floating  and  litigated  ques- 
tion in  Westminster  Hall.  A  series  of  precedents  can 
only  form  law.  There  can  be  no  embarrassment  to  the 
Court.  They  are  at  liberty  to  examine  the  question  upon 
principle.  The  English  Declaratory  Act  recites,  that 
doubts  had  existed,  and  being  declaratory,  it  is  evidence 
of  the  sense  of  the  nation.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
observed,  in  the  bouse  of  Lords,  that  the  same  declaratory 
bill  had  been  brought  in  twenty  years  before,  and  was 
then  deemed  unnecessary. 

"  The  question,  how  far  the  truth  is  to  be  given  in 
evidence,  depends  much  upon  the  question  of  intent ;  for 
if  the  intent  be  a  subject  of  enquiry  for  the  Jury,  the  giv- 
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ing  the  truth  in  evidence  is  requisite,  as  the  means  to 
determine  the  intent. 

^  Truth  is  a  material  ingredient  in  the  evidence  of 
intent.  In  the  whole  system  of  law  there  is  no  other  case 
in  which  the  truth  cannot  be  shewn ;  and  this  is  sufficient 
to  prove  the  proposition  which  denies  it  in  the  present 
case,  to  be  a  paradox. 

**  The  Roman  law  permitted  the  truth  to  be  adduced 
to  justify  an  alleged  libel.  The  ancient  English  Statutes 
prove  alsoy  that  in  the  root  and  origin  of  our  Law,  falsity 
was  an  ingredient  in  the  crime,  and  those  statutes  were 
declaratory  of  the  common  law.  The  ancient  records 
and  precedents  prove  the  same  thing,  and  they  are  the 
most  authoritative  evidence  of  the  ancient  law.  In  the 
celebrated  case  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  the  Court  per- 
mitted the  defendants  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  facts 
stated  in  the  petition.  That  case  is  very  important  in 
various  views.  It  establishes  the  necessity  of  enquiring 
into  the  circumstances  and  intent  of  the  act.  It  was  an 
instance  of  a  firm  and  successful  efibrt  to  recall  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  and  was  an  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  events  that  led  on  to  the  glorious  era  of  their 
Revolution. 

^In  Fuller's  case  Lord  Holt  permitted  the  defendants 
to  give  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  charge.  But,  while  he 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  admissibility  of  the  truth 
in  evidence,  he  subscribed  to  the  doctrine  in  *  Wants  case 
in  Moore  *  that  the  truth  ought  only  to  be  given  in  evi- 
dence, to  determine  qtu>  animo  the  act  was  done. 

**  It  ought  not  to  be  a  justification  in  every  case,  for  it 
may  be  published  maliciously.  It  may  be  abused  to  the 
gratification  of  the  worst  of  passions,  as  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  man's  personal  defects  or  deformity. 

**  The  Court  of  Star  Chamber  was  the  polluted  source 
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whence  the  Prosecutor's  doctrine  was  derived.  That  is 
not  the  Court  from  which  we  are  to  expect  principles  and 
precedents  friendly  to  freedom.  It  was  a  most  arbitrary, 
tyrannical,  and  hated  tribunal,  under  the  control  of  a  per- 
manent body  of  magistrates,  without  the  wholesome  re- 
straints of  a  jury. 

*^  The  Whigs  of  England,  after  the  Revolution,  in  order 
to  prop  their  power,  adopted,  as  in  Franklin's  case,  the 
arbitrary  maxims  of  that  Court  which  had  been  repro- 
bated at  the  Revolution ;  and  this  ought  to  serve  as  a 
monitory  lesson  to  rulers  at  the  present  day,  for  such  is 
the  nature,  progress,  and  effect  of  the  human  passions. 

^*  The  right  of  giving  the  truth  in  evidence  in  cases 
of  Libel  is  all  important  to  the  ubertibs  of  the  people. 
Truth  is  an  ingredient  in  the  eternal  order  of  things,  in 
judging  of  the  quality  of  acts.  He  hoped  to  see  the 
axiom,  that  truth  was  admissible,  recognized  by  pur  Legis* 
lative  and  Judicial  bodies.  He  always  had  a  profound 
reverence  for  this  doctrine ;  and  he  felt  a  proud  elevation 
of  sentiment  in  reflecting,  that  the  act  of  Congress,*  which 
bad  been  the  object  of  so  much  unmerited  abuse,  and  had 
been  grossly  misrepresented  by  designing  men,  established 
this  great  vital  principle.  It  was  an  honorable,  a  worthy, 
a  glorious  effort  in  favor  of  Public  Liberty.  He  reflect- 
ed, also,  with  much  pleasure  on  the  fact,  that  so  illustrious 
a  patriot  as  Mr.  Jay,  had  laid  down  correctly  and  broadly 
the  power  of  the  Jury.  These  acts  were  monuments,  were 
consoling  vestiges  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  of  the  character  that  produced  them. 

^  He  maintained  that  the  Common  Law  applied  to  the 
United  States.  The  Common  Law  was  principally  the 
application  of  natural  law  to  the  state  and  condition  of 

•  Called  "The  Sedition Uw.' 
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■oeiety.  The  CoiiBiitiitioQ  of  the  United  Ststes  med  terms 
and  conveyed  ideas  which  bad  reference  only  to  the  Com* 
men  Law^  and  were  inex|>licable,  without  its  aid.  The 
definition  of  treason,  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  were  all  to  be  expounded  by 
the  rules  of  the  Common  Law.  The  Constitution  would 
be  frittered  away  or  borne  down  by  factions,  the  eril  genii, 
the  pests  of  Republics,  if  the  Common  Law  was  not  ap- 
plicable to  it.  Without  this  guide,  any  political  tenet  or 
indiscretion  might  be  made  a  crime,  or  pretext  to  impeach, 
convict,  and  remove  from  office,  the  Judges  of  the  Federal 
Courts.  If  we  depart  from  Common  Law  principles,  we 
shall  degenerate  into  anarchy,  and  become  the  sport  of 
the  fury  of  conflicting  passions.  The  transition  from 
anarchy  was  to  despotism — to  an  armed  master. 

^  The  real  danger  to  our  liberties  was  not  from  a  few 
provisional  troops.  The  road  to  tyranny  will  be  opened 
by  making  dependent  judges;  by  packing  juries;  by 
stifling  the  press ;  by  silencing  leaders  and  patriots. 

''My  apprehensions  are  not  from  single  acts  of  vio- 
lence. Murder  rouses  to  vengeance.  It  awakens  sym* 
pathy  and  spreads  alarm.  But  the  most  dangerous,  the 
most  sure,  the  most  fatal  of  tyrannies  was,  by  selecting 
and  sacrificing  single  individuals,  under  the  mask  and  forms 
of  law,  by  dependent  and  partial  tribunals.  Against  such 
measures  we  ought  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye,  and  take  a 
manly  stand.  Wherever  they  arise,  we  ought  to  resist, — 
and  resist,— and  resist, — until  we  have  hurled  the  dema- 
gogues and  tyrants  from  their  imagined  thrones. 

''He  concurred  most  readily  with  the  learned  counsel 
opposed  to  him  in  the  opinion,  that  the  English  were  a 
free,  a  gloriously  free  people.  That  country  is  free,  where 
the  people  have  a  representation  in  the  Government  so 
that  no  law  can  pass  without  their  consent,  and  where 
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they  are  aecured  in  the  administration  of  jutUee  by  the 
trial  by  jury.  We  have  gone  further  in  this  Country  into 
the  popular  principle,  and  he  cordially  united  his  prayers 
with  the  opposite  counsel,  that  the  experiment  with  us 
might  be  successful. 

**  The  question  on  the  present  libel  ought  to  be  again 
tried.  It  concerns  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  It 
deeply  concerned  the  honor  of  our  Country.  It  concerned 
the  fame  of  that  bright  and  excellent  character  General 
Washington,  in  which  he  had  left  a  national  legacy  of  in^ 
estimable  value.**  • 

Amid  the  scenes  of  popular  discord  through  which 
this  country  is  doomed  to  pass,  this  great  effort  will  be 
looked  back  to  by  patriots,  rising  in  succession  to  defend 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  as  forming  a  most  important 
era  in  its  history.  For  Hamilton's  eloquence  was  not  ex- 
erted in  vain.  *'  The  fruit  of  his  efforts  still  exists,  and 
will  remain  a  monument  of  his  glory.**  Though  the  Court 
were  equally  divided  in  opinion,!  and  therefore  decided 
nothing,  yet  a  bill  concerning  Libels  was  brought  before 
the  Legislature.  It  'declared  that  in  every  indictment 
or  information,  the  Jury  shall  have  a  right  to  determine 
the  law  and  the  fact  under  the  direction  of  the  Court,  as 
in  other  criminal  cases.**  On  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  the  Assembly,  being  Democratic,  to  shield  Lewis,  the 
candidate  recently  nominated  as  Governor,  expunged  the 
.clause  by  the  casting  vote  of  their  Speaker,  which  de- 
clared this  to  be  the  law.    The  section  authorizing  the 

*  Note  at  end  of  Chapter. 

f  Kent  and  Smith  Thompson  for  the  defendant  Lewis  and  liyingston  for 
the  prosecation. 

At  a  subsequent  term  the  Attoniej  General  moved  a  fkjile  pro§eqiu;  and 
the  Court  assented  to  it  A  similar  coone  was  sohsequently  taken  bj  the 
friends  of  Jeflferson  in  similar  proceedings,  institated  in  Connecticut 
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troth  to  be  given  in  evidence,  it  was  proposed  to  to  limit, 
as  to  confine  the  justification  to  matter  ^  respecting  the 
cfficial  misconduct  or  qualifications  of  officers,  or  of  can- 
didates for  office.''  The  name  of  the  author  was  also  re- 
quired to  be  signed  to  the  publication.  The  bill  thus 
modified  was  rejected  by  the  Council  of  Revision ;  was 
again  introduced  and  again  lost  at  the  next  Session  of  the 
Legislature ;  and  a  new  bill  was  passed,  incorporating  the 
principles  for  which  Hamilton  had  contended.  The  Jury 
were  declared  to  have  a  right,  as  in  other  criminal'  cases, 
to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact ;  and  the  truth  of  the 
matter  charged  was  to  be  admitted  in  evidence,  with  a 
provision  that  such  evidence  should  not  be  a  justification, 
unless  on  the  trial  it  shall  be  made  satisfactorily  to  ap- 
pear, ^  that  it  was  published  with  good  motives  and  for 
justifiable  ends." 

The  great  palladium  of  Liberty — ^the  Press — ^was  thus 
secured,  while  a  due  regard  was  paid  to  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety. These  invaluable  principles  have  become  a  part 
of  the  law  of  this  Country,  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
Constitutions  of  twelve  of  the  United  States ;  and,  after 
frequent  legislation,  are  embodied  in  a  modern  statute* 
of  the  British  Parliament,  adopting  the  language  of  Ham- 
ilton. He  remained  at  Albany  until  the  middle  of  March, 
much  occupied  in  professional  business,  and  in  adjusting 
the  terms  of  compromise  of  a  large  estate  in  which  his 
wife's  family  were  interested,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
feeble  execution  of  the  laws  was  almost  sacrificed. 

During  his  sojourn  at  this  place,  a  friend  placed  before 
him  in  a  definite  form  the  particulars  of  a  calumny  long 

*  Introduced  in  1888.  The  law  of  Pariiament  provides  tliat  It  afatll  be 
made  to  appear  satisfaotcwily  to  the  Jmy,  that  the  matter  charged  aa  libel- 
loos  was  published  "with  (food  mothet  and  tint  jugiifiaUe  mdi^  and  on  anfikieiil 
occasion.** 
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in  circulatioDy  said  to  be  contained  in  a  letter  from  Con- 
necticut. It  was  in  effect,  that  during  the  sitting  of  the 
General  Convention  in  eighty-seven,  a  project  existed  for 
the  establishment  in  the  United  States  of  a  monarchical 
government,  at  the  head  of  which  was  to  be  placed  the 
Bishop  of  Osnaburgh ;  and  that  this  project  was  approved 
by  Hamilton  and  other  leading  Federalists. 

He  now  wrote  to  George  Clinton,  Governor  of  New 
York,  stating  that  this  ^  very  odious  slander  had  been  a 
long  time  since  in  circulation  to  the  prejudice  of  his  char- 
acter, but  till  lately  without  the  disclosure  of  any  source 
to  which  he  could  resort  for  explanation  or  detection;'' 
that  Clinton's  name  was  implicated  in  the  transaction,  the 
mention  of  which  added  **  importance  to  the  affair,  and 
increased  the  motives  to  investigation ; "  and  that  **  even 
in  the  mitigated  form  to  which  it  was  now  reduced,"  it  was 
^^  of  a  nature  too  derogatory  to  permit  him  to  pass  it  over 
lightly."  "  It  is  essential,"  he  observed,  **  that  its  origin 
and  progress  should  be  traced  as  fully  as  may  be  practi- 
cable in  order  to  the  thorough  exposure  of  its  falsehood 
and  malignity."  He  appealed  to  him  for  **  a  frank  and 
candid  explanation  of  so  much  of  the  matter  as  related 
to  himself." 

Gk>vernor  Clinton  replied,  that  he  recollected  to  have 
mentioned  that  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  a  letter  similar  to 
that  referred  to  about  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  Con- 
vention, which  ^  was  put  into  his  hands  by  the  late  (gene- 
ral Malcolm,  who  informed  him  he  had  received  it  from 
Connecticut.  It  was  without  signature  or  direction." 
But  he  did  not  pretend  in  any  degree  to  connect  Hamil- 
ton with  the  plan.  Hamilton  answered,  **  It  is  perhaps 
the  natural  inference  from  what  you  have  stated,  that 
nothing  took  place  on  your  part  to  sanction  or  corrobo- 
rate the  story,  in  reference  to  any  agency  or  cooperation 
Vol.  VIL— 47 
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of  anne  ra  tbe  rappoied  project— yet  toiiie  of  the  circum- 
ttances  are  such  that  a  diflfereiU  inference  might  possibly 
be  drawn.  I  therefore^''  he  remarked,  "*  trust  that  yoa 
will  be  sensible  of  ^e  propriety  of  dissipating  all  obscu- 
rity on  this  point*''  This  observation  is  followed  by  a  re- 
quest of  permission  ^  to  inspect  the  original  or  the  copy 
of  tbe  letter  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  additional  clue 
lo  tbe  source  of  a  story  which  he  verily  believed  origin- 
ated entirely  in  a  fabrication."  After  several  days  had 
elapsed,  this  request  was  repeated  Clinton  then  replied, 
stating  his  belief,  that  he  had  returned  the  letter  to  the 
person  from  whom  he  received  it,  that  he  could  not  find 
it  among  his  papers,  but  that,  if  it  should  be  found,  tbe 
copy  or  original  would  be  submitted  to  him.  He  then 
gave  his  recollection  of  its  contents,  and  concluded  with 
the  observation,  that  **  tbe  charge  of  having  oountenanced 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  monarchical  government,  how- 
ever modified,  in  the  United  States,  he  considered  odious 
and  disreputable ;  and  that  he  was  pleased  to  find,  that 
however  much  they  may  difier  on  other  political  subjects^ 
they  agreed  in  sentiment  as  to  this." 

Hamilton  finally  rejoined :  ^  It  is  agreeable  to  me  to 
find  in  your  letter  a  confirmation  of  the  inference  that 
you  had  given  no  countenance  to  tbe  supposition  of  my 
agency  or  codperation  in  the  project  to  which  the  story 
relates ;  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  regret,  that  it  is 
not  in  your  power  to  furnish  the  additional  clue,  of  which 
I  was  desirous,  to  aid  me  in  tracing  the  fabrication  to  its 
source.  I  shall  not  only  rely  on  the  assurance  which  you 
give,  as  to  the  future  communication  of  the  copy  of  the 
letter  in  question,  should  it  hereafter  come  to  your  hands; 
but  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  add  a  request,  that  yott  will 
be  pleased  to  make  known  any  other  circumstance,  if  any 
should  reach  you,  which  may  serve  to  throw  light  upon 
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the  affidr.  I  fi^I  an  anxiety  that  it  sbotild  be  dmrbnghly 
■iftedy  not  merely  on  my  own  account,  but  from  a  coatio 
tion,  that  the  pretended  existence  of  such  a  project,  long 
travellmg  about  in  whispers,  has  had  no  inconsiderable  in^^ 
fluence  in  exciting  false  alarm*  and  unjust  suspicions,  to 
the  prejudice  of  a  number  of  individuals,  every  way  worthy 
of  the  public  confidence,  men  who  have  always  faithfully 
supported  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country,  and  who 
would  disdain  to  be  concerned  in  any  intrigues  with  any 
foreign  power  or  its  agents,  either  for  introducing  mon- 
archy, or  for  promoting  or  upholding  any  other  scheme 
of  government  within  the  United  States."  *  It  became 
no  man  more  to  be  the  vindicator  of  the  honor  of  the  great 
party  of  which  he  was  the  leader. 

Never  was  the  violence  of  party  seen  in  greater  de« 
fbrmity  than  was  exhibited  in  New  York  at  this  time« 
The  Democratic  divided  into  two  factions — one  mtolerant 
from  success — the  other  goaded  to  fury  by  dbappoint- 
ment — ^both  courting,  both  fearing,  Hamilton.  The  Fed- 
eralists rent  and  distracted — a  part  enthusiastically  de- 
voted to  their  founder — the  rest  seeking  advancement  by 

*  The  ttoty  lefen  to  the  ktter  meotioBed  InfWt  ill  88a  In  Jeflbson's 
Anat^  Woiki,  ir.  487,  the  foUowing  memonndiim  la  foond.  "Eodam  citf 
(Jvne  7,  1798),  Beokley  tells  me  he  has  the  following  fact  from  Goremor 
Clinton— that  before  the  proposition  for  the  present  general  government,  i.  e. 
a  Htde  before  Hamilton  conoeired  a  plan  for  establishing  a  monarchical  gov- 
tnment  in  Uw  U.  S^  he  wrote  a  drao^  of  a  oirenlar  letter  which  was  to  b« 
Mot  to  about —-— persons  to  brii^  it  about  One  of  these  letten^  is  Hamil^ 
ton's  hand-writing,  is  now  in  possesion  of  an  old  Militia  General  np  the  Nortfi 
River,  who  at  that  time  was  thought  orthodox  enovgh  to  be  entrusted  m  the 
Execution.  This  General  has  ^ven  notice  to  Goremor  Clinton,  that  he  has 
tills  paper,  and  tiiat  he  will  deliver  it  into  his  hands  and  no  one's  else.  Clin* 
.ton  intends,  the  first  intenral  of  leisure,  to  go  for  it,  and  he  will  Mag  it  to 
Philadelphia.  Beckkj  isamanof  perfect  truth  as  to  what  he  aiBrmstxf  his 
own  knowledge,  but  too  credulous  as  to  what  he  hears  from  otjiers."  Foi 
what  purpose  was  the  tale,  \£  disbelieved,  thus  recorded? 
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a  vile  traffic  with  the  most  abandoned  of  their  opponents. 
Was  Hamilton  silent^  hb  silence  was  suspected  because 
of  his  habitual  frankness.  Did  he  speak,  a  double  hjrpo- 
crisy  watched  his  words,  while  relenting  at  the  fascination 
of  his  smile.  Each  day,  he  the  more  deplored  the  direct 
and  demoralizing  influence  of  vicious  government,  scoffing 
at  principle,  discouraging  worth,  fostering  vice  by  show- 
ing it  triumphant — seeking  its  instruments  in  the  un- 
worthy, and  thus  making  had  men  worse. 

Yet  were  not  Hamilton's  heart  hardened  nor  his  re- 
sentments indulged.  The  firm  and  generous  temper,  with 
which  he  was  blessed,  had  long  since  taught  him  the 
personal  sacrifices  of  interest  and  of  feeling  which  a  pub- 
lic man  owes  to  the  public  good.  They  had  been  the 
habit  of  his  life.  Intolerance  was  the  practice  and  the 
example  of  the  Administration,  an  intolerance  not  con- 
fined to  a  mere  proscription  firom  office  but  of  that  fi^ee- 
dom  of  opinion  which  the  Democracy  most  boasted,  least 
permitted.  The  instances  which  follow,  in  fine  contrast 
with  such  intolerance,  show  the  elevation  and  beauty  of 
Hamilton's  character ;  and  are  in  unison  with  every  part 
of  his  history. 

A  person  then  holding  place,  who  had  written  against 
him  with  extreme  virulence,  became  involved  in  a  serious 
difficulty.  He  applied  to  Hamilton  to  defend  him.  The 
cause  was  gained.  When  the  fee  was  tendered,  Hamilton 
declined  it,  observing,  *^  I  can  accept  nothing  from  you." 
Embarrassed,  and  overwhelmed,  the  acquitted  party  ex- 
claimed, ''Is  it  possible,  General,  you  can  treat  a  roan 
who  has  so  often  abused  you,  with  such  kindness ? "  "I 
would,"  Hamilton  answered,  **  1  would  conquer  you  with 
kindness." 

A  suit  had  arisen  between  members  of  the  family  of 
his  early  friend  Cruger.     Hamilton  was  consulted  by  his 
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children^  and  he  assmned  the  delicate  office  of  a  mediator. 
The  case  involved  an  immense  property  and  a  fee  of  a 
thousand  dollars  was  pressed  upon  him.  ^  When  I  vras 
young,''  Hamilton  remarked,  ^your  father  was  kind  to 
me.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  before  of  showing 
I  remembered  it.  I  beg  you  will  not  withhold  it  from 
me."  The  controversy  was  adjusted,  for  as  Troup  re- 
lates— ^  Hamilton  was  literally  a  peace-maker." 

Some  personal  incidents  are  related  by  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman, who  the  less  he  had  the  temper  to  buffet  with  the 
world,  the  more  he  engaged  Hamilton's  sympathies.  He 
had  been  a  barrister  in  Baltimore,  was  introduced  by 
General  Schuyler,  and  arrived  in  New  York  at  the  height 
of  a  raging  pestilence.  On  presenting  himself,  Hamilton 
observed,  "  Have  you  no  apprehensions  from  this  fever  ?  '♦ 
"None,"  Blake  replied.  "I  am  happy,"  Hamilton  an- 
swered, "to  see  you  armed  with  so  much  fortitude." 
Learning  his  wishes,  he  remarked, "  I  will  go  in  to  Pendle- 
ton and  speak  to  him."  A  place  was  kindly  assured. 
On  his  return,  addressing  the  Stranger  with  tenderness 
and  respect,  he  said,  **  I  have  seen  Pendleton  and  formed 
the  ground  work  of  your  preferment  in  life.  Come  home 
with  me."  After  listening  to  his  little  l^istory,  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  pressing  it,  remarked, 
"My  friend,  I  pray  God,  you  may  ever  preserve  your 
virtue."  Some  time  after  he  invited  him  to  reside  in  his 
family.  One  day  at  the  table  he  turned  to  him,  "  How 
are  your  spirits  ?  "  On  hearing  his  reply — he  remarked, 
"I  have  also  experienced  vicissitudes  in  life.  I  have 
labored  with  my  head  more  than  any  man  I  know  of.  I 
have  had  my  elevations  and  depressions  of  spirits.  But  I 
have  never  been  happy,  but  when  I  was  in  the  pursuit  of 
Religion  and  of  Virtue."  "  I  find  myself,"  he  added, 
"  without  prejudices  as  to  sects  or  nations.    I  see  around 
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06  men  of  every  pertuatioQ  and  of  all  natieos.  I  am 
myaelf  of  every  nation — ^I  am  Scolcb,  I  am  French,  and 
what  you  do  not  know,  I  have  a  little  Iriah  bipod  in  my 
veins.^  Thus  kindly  did  he  unbend,  disdosing  the  liber* 
ality  of  bis  heart  and  bead.  He  gave  to  every  man  some- 
thing. He  measured  the  relative  force  of  minds  and 
feelings,  and  looking  on  the  world  with  sympathy  for  its 
infirmities,  be  nurtured  the  coosciousttesa  of  his  common 
nature,  and  made  that  pity  the  fountain  of  an  ever  flow- 
ing benevolence.  His  temper  was  as  sportive  as  it  was 
kind.  An  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman  firom  New 
England  was  introduced  to  him,  when  on  a  visit  to  New 
York.  On  his  return,  his  friend  said,  ^  Well,  you  have 
aeen  Hamilton — you  have  seen  the  .great  man.**  **  I  can* 
not  tell  you  about  his  greatness,"  the  Divine  answered, 
**  but  he  was  as  playful  as  a  kitten.** 
.  He  felt  that  bis  moral  influence  was  the  property  of 
the  public.  A  farmer  advanced  in  life,  whose  appearance 
indicated  respectability,  called  upon  him  to  commence  a 
suit  to  recover  his  farm,  for  which  a  deed  had  been  ob- 
tained from  him  in  exchange  for  land  in  Virginia.  The 
narrative  so  much  interested  Hamilton,  that  when  he  be- 
gan to  lament  he  could  not  oflfer  a  fee — he  encouraged 
him,  saying,  ^Proceed,  proceed***  At  the  cloae  of  the 
story,  convinced  of  the  fraud,  he  wrote  to  the  wealthy 
perpetrator  of  it  to  call  upon  him.  An  interview  took 
place.  Hamilton  p<rinted  out  to  him  the  necessity  of  re- 
conveying  the  farm,  and  paying  the  expense  of  the 
farmer*s  journey  to  the  City.  The  Speculator  hesitated, 
iaying,  **  It  must  first  be  ascertained  the  title  to  the  land 
is  defective.**^  Hamilton  arose,  and  exclaimed,  ^  Sir.  You 
must  give  me  back  that  deed.  I  do  not  say  that  you 
knew  that  the  title  to  these  lands  is  bad,  but  it  is  bad. — 
You  are  a  rich, — he  is  a  poor,  miin.    How  can  you  sleep 
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iMi  your  ]»iUow  T  Would  yoo  break  up  the  only  support 
of  an  aged  man  and  seven  children  ?  '*  Full  of  emotion, 
be  paced  the  floor  rapidly,  and  turning  suddenly,  ex- 
claimed, **  I  will  add  to  my  professional  services  all  the 
weight  of  my  character  and  powers  of  my  nature ;  and 
yotf  ought  to  know,  when  I  espouse  the  cause  of  inno- 
cence and  of  the  oppressed,  that  character,  and  those 
powers  will  have  their  weight,'*  The  person  thus  ad- 
dressed again  asked  time.  An  hour  was  foed.  He  re- 
appeared before  Hamilton,  telling  him  his  advice  should 
govern.  The  re-conveyance  was  immediately  drawn,  and 
executed.  The  countryman,  thus  suddenly  rescued  from 
ruin,  poured  forth  his  gratitude,  and  asked  him  to  name 
bis  compensation.  **  Nothing,'*  '  Hamilton  answered, 
^Nothing.  Hasten  home  and  make  your  family  happy.** 
**  It  was  not  uncommon  for  him,**  Colonel  Troup  re- 
lates, ^  to  advocate  the  causes  of  persons  too  poor  to  re- 
munerate his  services  when  such  persons  had  manifest 
justice  on  their  side.  The  fees  he  demanded  were  always 
moderate.  I  have  frequently  seen  him  abandon  causes, 
after  he  had  clearly  ascertained  they  could  not  be  sup- 
ported by  law  or  evidence.  In  social  intercourse  with 
bis  professional  brethren,  he  was  unassuming,  affable,  and 
courteous,  never  showing  the  least  symptom  of  pride  or 
haughtiness,  which  sometimes  attend  a  consciousness  of 
vast  superiority  of  mental  endowments ;  and  in  his  prac- 
tice he  was  candid  and  liberal  towards  his  brethren, 
utterly  abhorring  trick  and  chicanery.  *  *  *  Such  was 
his  professional  character.  I  am  free  to  declare,  you  will 
not  err  by  adding  to  it  whatever  is  admirable  in  the  most 
exalted  talents,  and  whatever  is  excellent  in  the  most  per- 
fect virtue.**  • 

*  LeIUr  of  Cdooel  Troop. 
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^  There  was  a  fascination  in  his  manner  by  which  one 
was  led  captive  unawares.*  I  have  heard  him  on  very 
many  public  occasions  when  his  talents  were  brought 
forth  on  political  subjects,  but  oftener  at  the  Bar,  where 
he  stood  preeminently  high.  On  most  occasions,  when 
animated  with  the  subject  on  which  he  was  engaged,  you 
could  see  the  very  workings  of  his  soul  in  the  expression 
of  his  countenance ;  and  so  frank  was  hb  manner,  that  he 
would  make  you  feel  that  there  was  not  a  thought  of  his 
heart  that  he  would  wish  to  hide  from  your  view.  It  has 
seldom,  and  perhaps  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  to 
possess  so  many  brilliant  qualities,  as  the  Almighty,  for 
wise  purposes,  showered  upon  him,  and  the  difficulty  was 
to  say,  when  he  shone- most  conspicuously.  If  there  was 
any  thing  in  that  bright  constellation  more  dazzling  than 
the  rest,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  it  was  his  unyielding  in- 
tegrity,  and  in  that  respect  he  was  as  rigidly  guarded  in 
his  professional  character,  as  in  private  life.**  An  instance 
of  this  is  given. 

A  young  Frenchman  of  wealthy  connections  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  crime.  Hamilton  was  asked  to  de- 
fend him.  Before  hearing  the  facts,  he  stated  a  principle 
which  had  governed  him  as  to  the  defence  of  persons  so 
situated,  that  he  could  not  insist  upon  the  innocence  of 
any  individual,  of  whose  guilt,  after  a  full  and  fair  dis- 
closure of  the  case,  he  was  convinced.  But  as  long  as 
there  was  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  facts,  or  any  con- 
struction could  be  given  of  the  transaction,  that  would 
raise  a  just  doubt  of  guilt,  so  long  he  would  act  as  the 
advocate ;  that  therefore  he  might  not  be  the  fit  person  to 
be  employed.  Being  informed  that  the  object  was  not  to 
disprove  the  charge,  but  to  obtain  a  pardon,  Hamilton 

*  Letter  of  Ale»uid«r  L.  HsDonald  to  the  autlior. 
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consented  to  give  his  aid.  He  stated  to  the  Jury,  that  in 
pleading  not  guilty,  they  meant  not  to  deny  the  fact,  but 
to  place  the  case  before  the  Court  in  such  a  light  as  would 
justify  the  recommendation  of  a  pardon.  He  then  entered 
into  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case ;  showed  the 
offence  was  the  result  of  passion  prompted  by  the  artifices 
of  the  other  sex  ;  described  woman  in  her  true  and  higher 
sphere,  and  then  depicted  her  influence  when  fallen  and 
depraved.  **  In  filling  up  this  picture,  he  gave  it  such  a 
colouring  as  caused  floods  of  tears  to  pour  from  the  eyes 
of  the  Judges,  the  Jury,  and  the  whole  audience.''  The 
Jury  recommended  a  pardon ;  and  Kent,  presiding,  took 
up  his  pen,  and  rapidly  wrote  such  a  certificate  as  in  a 
few  days  obtained  from  the  Governor  the  desired  pardon. 
On  retiring  from  the  Court,  Hamilton,  swayed  by  his  own 
feelhigs,  observed,  he  was  fearful  the  prisoner  had  not 
been  well  advised ;  for  he  had  almost  convinced  himself 
that  the  offense  had  not  been  committed  within  the  intent 
of  the  law,  and  felt,  had  he  urged  his  innocence,  that  an 
acquittal  would  have  followed.  In  the  trial  of  causes,  it 
was  his  habit  to  address  the  Jury  in  the  beginning  with 
as  clear  and  full  a  statement  of  the  case  as  he  could  find, 
so  as  to  impress  them  with  every  fact  in  its  relative  im- 
portance ;  next,  to  address  the  Court  concisely,  and  to 
close  with  remarks  intended  both  for  the  Jury  and  the 
audience.  Nor  did  he  refuse,  in  extraordinary  cases,  to 
resort  to  a  form  of  more  earnest  appeal. 

An  occurrence  had  taken  place  which  greatly  excited 
the  sympathies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  body  of  a  female  was  found  in  a  public  well, 
and  a  young  mechanic  of  reputable  character,  who  had 
been  her  suitor,  was  suspected  of  and  indicted  for  the 
murder.  Hamilton  was  engaged  to  defend  him.  A  care- 
ful investigation  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  of  the  innocence 
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« 
•f  the  woematd,  and  bis  siiqpiciani  fell  up<m  a  pruicipal 

wUoeit  for  tbe  prosecutioik  But  tbe  puUic  tteXokg  had 
been  artfully  directed  against  bis  client,  and  to  OTercome 
its  passionate  prejudices  was  an  bercuiean  task.  Tbe 
office  of  defending  bim  was  rendered  inTidioQS ;  and  fisar^ 
ing  that  bis  talents  would  rescue  the  destined  victim  iroos 
their  grasp,  Hamilton,  when  he  appeared  in  the  Court  of 
Jostice,  was  regarded  by  the  multitude^  in  this,  the  only 
time  of  bis  life,  with  a  dark  and  sullen  animosity.  He 
resolved  not  merely  to  secuoe  the  acquittal  of  bis  client, 
but  to  place  bis  character  beyond  all  just  suspicion. 

It  would^  in  this  view,  be  i,  great  victory  so  to  operate 
on  the  Jury  in  tbe  progress  of  the  evidence  as  to  super- 
sede tbe  necessity  of  summing  up  the  cause.  To  this  ob- 
ject be  bent  all  his  efforts.  The  evidence  was  circum- 
stantial, with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  witness,  who 
Hamilton  felt  convinced  was  the  criminaL  AAer  an  ex- 
ertion of  all  his  logical  powers  in  disentangling  tbe  web 
which  had  been  wound  around  tbe  accused,  and  in  show^ 
ing  that  the  crime  must  have  been  perpetrated  by  another 
band,  the  suspected  witness  was  called  to  the  stand.  On 
bis  evidence  tbe  verdict  would  turn.  The  prolonged  -trial 
had  extended  far  into  the  night ;  and  when  Croucber  was 
sworn,  Hamilton  advanced,  placed  a  candle  on  each  side 
of  his  face,  and  fixed  on  him  a  piercing  eye.  This  was 
objected  to;  but  the  Court  declared  the  extraordinary 
case  warranted  this  procedure.  Hamilton  then  remarked, 
in  the  deepest  tones  of  bis  voice,  ^I  have  special  reasons, 
deep  reasons,  reasons  that  I  dare  not  express — ^reasons 
that,  when  the  real  culprit  is  detected  and  placed  before 
the  Court,  will  then  be  understood.**  Tbe  audience  bent 
forward  in  breathless  anxiety,  every  eye  turning  from  the 
prisoner  to  the  witness  ;  when  Hamilton  exclaimed :  ^  The 
Jury  will  mark  every  muscle  of  bis  face,  every  motion 
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of  hift  eye.  I  coiifure  you  to  look  through  that  man's 
countenance  to  his  conscience.^  Having  thus  fixed  the 
impression,  he  pressed  in  a  close  examination  the  con- 
science-stricken culprit,  who  plunged  on  from  one  admis- 
sion lo  another,  from  contradiction  to  contradiction.  The 
evidence  closed.  As  Croucher  withdrew  from  the  stand, 
the  spectators  turned  away  from  him  with  horror ;  and 
the  Jury  acquitted  the  young  mechanic  without  rising 
from  their  seats.  Doabts  still  hung  over  the  accused; 
but  the  subsequent  conviction  of  this  witness  of  an  exe- 
crable crime,*  left  Uttlo  question  of  the  justice  of  Hamil- 
ton's suspicions. 

•Another  instance  occurred  in  this  period  of  hb  pro* 
fisssional  life,  indicative  of  his  proverbial  liberality.  A 
very  lai^e  amount  of  property  belonging  to  persons  in 
New  England  was  in  controversy.  From  the  intricate 
nature  of  the  questions  which  must  arise,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  litigation  would  be  conducted  with  pertinacity. 
Hamilton  was  consulted  as  to  the  probable  result,  and  as 
to  the  compensation  he  would  require.  He  stated,  that 
the  claim  would  be  vehemently  opposed,  and  would  be 
carried  through  every  Court ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances he  should  not  consider  a  thousand  dollars  too 
large  a  ice.  The  demand  was  readily  acceded  to.  After 
a  protracted  contest,  Hamilton  won  the  cause.  His  suc- 
cessful clients  directed  their  correspondent  to  present 
bun  with  an  additional  thousand.  But  Hamilton  replied, 
**  I  must  decline  it.  When  I  undertook  this  cause  I  men- 
tioned one  thousand  d<Jlars.  It  has  given  me  more  trou- 
ble than  I  expected.    It  might  have  given  me  less.    I 

*  CroQdMr  wu  oomrloted  of  a  rape  oa  a  joang  ohOd,  wu  pazdoned,  pr»- 
oeeded  to  Vi]*|^nia,  there  eommitted  a  fraud,  fled  to  England,  where  it  U  re- 
lated he  was  executed  for  a  heinous  oirence.  Trial  of  Croncber,  Pamphlet 
No.  3644,  New  ToHl  Hittorical  Socie^. 
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cannot  think  of  accepting  this  additioDal  lam  under  the 
flush  of  grateful  feeling  on  gaining  a  doubtful  cause.** 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  was  engaged  in 
a  suit  wherein  his  wife's  connections  had  a  large  stake. 
An  extensive  tract  of  land  not  far  from  the  Hudson  was 
in  possession  of  persons  who  had  been  artfully  instigated 
to  dispute  their  title.  When  the  trial  was  approaching 
and  it  was  known  that  he  would  take  a  part,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  adjacent  country  thronged  to  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice. Of  the  legal  right  of  his  clients  he  entertained  not 
a  doubt.  Each  question  of  law  which  was  raised  in  suc- 
cession was  settled  in  his  favor  by  the  Judge,  so  as  to  hi- 
dicate  to  the  Jury  what  the  verdict  ought  to  be  ;  but  in  a 
case  involving  the  interests  of  so  many  friends  and  neigh* 
borsy  would  the  Jury  be  impartial  T 

Hamilton  arose,  and,  leaving  Out  of  view  the  points  as 
to  which  he  believed  he  had  made  a  sufficient  impressicm 
during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  addressed  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  Jury  on  the  sanctity  of  their  oaths,  and  on 
^  the  immutability  of  justice."  He  obtained  a  verdict 
The  strength  of  the  prejudices  he  overcame  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact,  that  it  became  necessary  to  require 
the  aid  of  the  militia  to  dispossess  the  numerous  occu- 
pants ;  and  that  at  last  the  claim,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
judication as  to  the  right,  was  settled  by  a  compelled 
compromise  for  a  trifling  sum. 

His  fame  as  an  advocate,  which  had  early  extended 
far,*  was  now  such  that  the  Courts  were  thronged  by  his 
auditors,  juries  were  influenced  in  advance  by  his  pres- 
ence, and  the  judges  sat  in  profound  amazement,  and  a 
sort  of  wonder  seemed  to  attend  the  exertions  of  ^  his 
mighty  mind."t  It  was  even  supposed  could  his  services 
be  secured,  the  result  was  beyond  question. 

•  Jeflbnon'i  Woiki.  f  Kenf  ■  "  RacoHectioM." 
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The  son  of  an  agedinan  in  humble  life,  residing  in  the 
interior,  was  indicted  of  a  heinous  crime.  His  character 
was  exemplary,  and  he  had  applied  the  proceeds  of  his 
industry  to  the  support  of  his  father,  who  had  a  numerous 
family.  But  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  in  the  heat  of  po- 
litical strife,  had  incurred  the  hostility  of  his  Federal 
neighbors.  These  persons  took  hold  of  suspicious  cir* 
cumstances,  and  formed  of  them  a  tale  which  menaced 
his  ruin.  The  old  man  was  told,  that  the  only  chance  for 
his  son  was  to  employ  General  Hamilton.  He  came  to 
New  York,  called  upon  him,  and  he  undertook  the  cause. 
Hesitating  with  apprehension,  because  he  was  poor,  the 
aged  countryman  asked  him  to  name  his  fee.  Hamilton 
eraded  the  question,  telling  him  he  must  then  go  to 
Court,  and  that  the  fee  must  be  left  to  some  other  time. 
When  the  cause  came  to  trial,  satisfied  of  the  innocence 
of  his  client,  after  analyzing  the  evidence,  Hamilton  broke 
forth  with  a  stern  rebuke  at  the  intrusion  of  politics  into 
the  temple  of  Justice — pointed  out  the  danger  of  trusting 
memory  under  the  influence  of  political  resentments,  and 
showed  how  easily  a  web  of  falsehood  might  be  woven. 
He  deplored  the  growth  of  party  spirit,  described  it  as  a 
fiend  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  families,  the  quiet  of 
villages,  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole  country — declared 
that  the  breast  in  which  it  was  suffered  to  take  root  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  vilest  passions,  and  that  ^  before  he 
would  permit  it  to  sway  his  feelings,  he  would  pluck  his 
heart  from  his  bosom."  On  this  Jury,  he  said,  were  wait- 
ing, of  the  friends  of  the  accused — ^not  one — not  two— not 
three — but  a  whole  neighborhood,  who  had  voluntarily 
come  over  hill  and  dale-r-from  afar — from  a  great  dis- 
tance,— to  throw  in  the  mite  of  their  testimony,  and  raise 
a  monument  of  public  opinion  in  his  favor.  These  friends 
were  now  hanging  on  the  verdict  of  that  Jury  to  know. 
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whether  justice  rose  mbore  the  (Msskms  of  the  moment — 
He  alluded  to  Ait  being  a  Federalist ; — that  be  was  pub- 
licly known  as  such  ; — that  his  were  principles  that  could 
never  change.  During  this  appeal  his  voice  at  times  rose 
to  a  pitch  of  terrific  denunciation  whidi  appalled  each 
hearer,  and  at  times  sunk  so  low  that  every  ear  was 
strained  to  catch  its  deep,  soft,  under  tones. 

The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  HamiKon^  throwing  bis 
cloak  over  his  shoulders,  walked  to  the  porch  of  the  City 
Hall,  where,  observing  that  it  rained,  he  paced  to  and  fro^ 
as  was  his  wont,  waiting  an  abatement  of  the  storm.  At 
this  moment,  the  father  came  up  with  the  intention  of 
offering  his  thanks,  but  be  could  not  speak.  He  then 
grasped  his  deliverer's  hand,  and  wrenching  it  with  force, 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Hamilton's  eye  moistened, 
but  reccdlecting  himself,  he  addressed  him,  ^Old  man,  my 
friend.  It  was  not  my  talent  that  acquitted  your  son.^- 
It  was  not  I. — It  was  his  innocence."  The  aged  father 
then  pressed  upon  him  a  fee.  Hamilton  left  htm,  and 
was  overheard,  conferring  with  his  own  full  heart,  to 
whisper,  **  I  would  not  in  such  a  cause  tarmsh  my  hands 
with  gold.** 

The  great  master  of  oratory,  declared,  that  ^  he  truly 
is  the  greatest  orator,  whom  the  people  regard  as  the 
greatest."^  So  it  was  as  to  Hamilton.  Words  seemed 
to  fail  in  describing  the  impressions  he  produced.  A  roan 
of  eminent  genius,  and  learning,  and  power  of  thought 
and  of  expression,  his  intimate  friend,  wrote  of  bis  elo* 
quence,  **  When  a  cause  of  new  magnitude  required  new 
exertion,  he  rose,  he  towered,  he  soared  ;  surpassing  him* 
self,  as  he  surpassed  others.  Then  was  nature  tributary 
to  his  eloquence !    Then  was  felt  his  despotism  over  the 

*  Cioero*!  Bntm.     **Id  ip6iim  eit  tammi  oimtori%  wmmiiin  cwttowm 
popnlo  TF  ideri.* 
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heart !  Toaching  at  pleasare  ereiy  string  of  pitjr  or  ler^ 
ror,  of  indignation  or  grief,  he  melted,  he  soothed,  be 
roased,  he  agitated,  alternately  gentle  as  the  dew  and 
awful  as  the  thunder.  Yet,  great  as  he  was  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  he  was  greater  in  the  eyes  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  most  conversant.  The  greatness  of  most 
men,  like  objects  seen  through  a  mist,  diminishes  with  the 
distance  ;  but  Hamilton,  like  a  tower  seen  afar  off  under 
a  clear  sky,  rose  in  grandeur  and  sublimity,  with  every 
step  of  approach.  Familiarity  with  him  was  the  parent 
of  veneration.  Over  these  matchless  talents,  probity 
threw  her  brightest  lustre.  Frankness,  suavity,  tender- 
nessy  benevolence,  breathed  through  their  exercise.*** 

NOTE. 

L  The  liberty  of  fhe  Preti  consists  in  the  right  to  pabliih  irith  imponi^ 
tmlli  with  good  motiviss  for  jiutifiable  ends,  though  reflecting  on  Qoverument| 
magistracy,  or  individnaU. 

n.  That  the  aDowanoe  of  tiiis  right  is  essential  to  die  preseWatlon  of  free 
goremmeot— the  disaflowanee  of  it  flitaL 

m.  That  its  abuse  is  to  be  goarded  against  by  salgecting  the  exercise  of 
it  to  the  animadversion  and  control  of  &e  tribunals  of  justice ;  but  that  this 
control  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  to  a  permanent  body  of  magistracy,  and  re* 
quires  the  effectual  cooperation  of  court  and  jury. 

rV.  That  to  confine  the  jury  to  tiie  mere  question  of  publication,  and  die 
application  of  tenns  without  the  right  of  inquiry  into  the  intent  or  tendency, 
refeniug  to  the  court  the  exclusiye  right  cf  pronouncing  xspim  the  conttmo- 
tion,  tendency,  and  intent  of  the  alleged  libel,  b  calculated  to  render  nugatoiy 
the  fnncdon  of  the  jury;  enabling  die  court  to  make  a  Hbel  of  any  writing 
whatsoever,  die  most  innocent  or  cornmendable. 

y.  That  it  is  the  general  rale  of  criminal  law  that  the  intent  constitutes 
die  crime,  and  that  it  is  equally  a  general  rule,  that  the  intent^  mind,  or  qw> 

o,  is  an  inference  of  fact  to  be  drawn  by  the  juiy. 

YL  That  if  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  they  are  confined  to  cases  in 

*  Oratioo  en  Hamilton  by  the  Bererend  John  IL  Kason. 
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wUdi  not  on]/  tbe  prinoiiNd  &et  but  its  drcmiuteiiOM  can  be  and  are  ipecill- 
oaUy  defined  by  itatote  or  jodidal  pieoedent 

Vn.  Tbat  in  respect  to  libel  there  is  no  soch  specific  and  precise  definition 
of  facts  and  drcnmstanoes  to  be  fonnd,  that  conseqnentlj  it  b  difficnlti  if  not 
impossible  to  pronocmoe  that  any  writing  hper  se,  and  ezdnsiTe  of  aQ  dream- 
stances,  libelkms.  That  its  libelloos  character  mnst  depend  on  intent  and  ten- 
dency, the  one  and  the  other  being  maAter  offset 

Yin.  That  the  definitions  or  descriptions  of  libels  to  be  found  in  the  books 
predicate  them  npon  some  malidons  or  mischieyoos  intent  or  tendency,  to  ex- 
pote  indiridaals  to  hatred  or  contempt,  or  to  occasion  a  distoriMnoe  or  bxeach 
of  the  peace. 

IX.  That  in  determining  the  oharaeter  of  a  Ubd,  the  troth  <»  falsehood  is, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  a  material  ingredient,  thoogfa  the  troth  may  not  always 
be  decisive ;  hot  being  abosed,  may  still  admit  of  a  malicioos  and  misduevoos 
intent  which  may  constitote  a  libef. 

X.  That  in  the  Roman  law,  one  sooroe  of  the  doctrine  of  Ubd,  the  troth  in 
cases  interesting  to  the  public  may  be  given  in  eTidence.<»That  the  andent 
statotes,  probably  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  make  the  falsehood  an  fai* 
gredient  of  the  crime ;  that  ancient  precedents  in  the  ooorts  of  jostioe  corre- 
spond, and  that  these  precedents  to  this  day  chaxge  a  malidoos  intent 

XI.  That  the  doctrine  of  exdoding  the  troth  as  immaterial  originated  in 
a  tyrannical  and  poUoted  source,  the  Coort  of  Star  Chamber — and  that 
thoogh  it  pieTailed  a  considerable  length  of  time,  yet  there  are  leading  prece- 
dents down  to  the  Revolotion,  and  even  since,  in  which  a  contraxy  practice 
preyailed. 

XLL  That  this  doctrine  being  against  reason  and  natoral  jostice,  and  oon- 
traiy  to  the  original  prindples  of  the  common  law  enforced  by  statotory  pro- 
risions,  precedents  which  sopport  it  deserve  to  be  considered  in  no  better  light 
than  as  mains  osos,  which  oogbt  to  be  aboUahed. 

XIII.  That  in  the  general  distribution  of  powers  in  our  system  of  jorispm- 
dence,  the  cognizance  of  law  belcmgs  to  the  court,  of  fact  to  the  jury ;  ^t  as 
often  as  they  are  not  blended,  the  power  of  the  coort  b  absolote  and  ezclosive. 
That  in  dvil  cases  it  b  always  so,  and  may  rightfblly  be  so  exerted.  That  in 
crimmol  cases,  the  law  and  fact  being  always  blended,  the  jury,  for  reasons  of 
a  political  and  pecnliar  nature,  for  the  security  of  life  and  liberty,  b  entmsted 
with  the  power  of  dedding  both  law  and  fact 

•XrV.  That  thb  distinction  resolts :  1.  fVom  the  ancient  forms  of  pleading 
in  dvil  cases,  none  hot  q)ecial  pleas  being  allowed  in  matter  of  law,  in  crimi- 
nal none  hot  the  general  issoe.  2.  From  the  liability  of  the  joiy  to  attaint  in 
civil  cases,  and  the  general  power  of  the  court,  as  its  sobstitote,  in  granting 
new  trials,  and  from  the  exemption  of  the  joxy  from  attaint  in  criminal  < 
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and  the  defeot  of  power  to  oonlarDl  their  rerdicti  bj  new  trials  the  test  of  eftij 
legal  power  being  its  cepacia  to  prodooo  a  definitiTO  eflfoot,  liable  neither  to 
pamihment  nor  controL 

XV.  That  in  criminal  cases,  nerertheless,  the  ooort  are  the  coostitoiioDal 
adiisers  of  the  jniy  in  matter  of  law :  who  may  compromit  their  oonsoienoes 
by  U^tly  or  rashly  disregarding  that  adTice,  bat  may  still  more  compromit 
their  oonsoienoes  by  following  it ;  if,  exeroisbg  their  judgments  with  disors* 
tioQ  and  honesty,  they  have  a  dear  conriotion  that  the  ohaige  of  tho  ooort  It 

Vol.  VIL— 48 
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WmuB  Hamilton  was  thus  laboring  in  the  great  cause  of 
liberty,  Jefferson  was  employed  in  the  pursuits  most  con- 
genial with  his  nature.  He  is  seen  to  have  risen  to  power 
by  the  practice  of  all  the  most  unscrupulous  arts  of  a 
•elfish  demagogue.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  abstain  from  the  use  of  these  arts  in  rendering  that 
power  dominant  over  all  opposition.  Nor  was  this,  in  the 
condition  of  the  United  States,  of  difficult  accomplish- 
ment. The  Federalists,  as  a  national  party,  had,  as  seen, 
prostrated  themselves,  in  disregard  of  Hamilton's  moni- 
tions, by  their  support  of  Burr ;  and  Jefferson  resolved 
that  Burr  should  be  prostrated  because  of  the  support  of 
the  Federalists.  While  Hamilton  lived,  he  knew  that 
support  could  not  be  successful.  His  policy  was  to  un- 
dermine them  where  they  still  had  influence,  preventing 
their  being  rallied  under  their  distinguished  leader,  which 
could  only  happen  in  a  moment  of  some  grei^  national 
vicissitude  ;  and  to  reduce  them  to  local  fragments,  to  be- 
come, thus  disintegrated,  tools  of  factious  designs.  If  ad- 
versity tries  man  as  an  individual,  it  tries  him  more,  in  his 
relations  to  others,  which  demand  faith,  for  as  fidelity  in 
common  mutual  success,  has  the  support  of  promise,  fidelity 
under  common  mutual  misfortune  involves  sacrifice  ;  and 
sacrifice  is  the  part  of  the  highest,  most  devoted  virtue. 
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Such  sacrifices  are  rare ;  and  nothing  is  more  freqaent, 
or  more  grievoas,  than  to  see  the  remnants  of  a  great 
party,  grasping,  in  almost  despair,  the  floating  remains  of 
a  great  wreck. 

With  a  central  administration,  so  recent  in  the  United 
States,  limited  to  large  but  specific  objects,  but  without 
that  catenation  of  functionaries  instrumental  in  the  distri- 
bution, exercise,  and  reproduction  of  power ;  with  local 
administrations  in  the  several  States,  dispensing  private 
justice  and  affecting  private  rights  of  nearest  social  inter- 
est, through  numerous  agents,  discontent,  ripening  into  dis- 
affection, would  naturally  seek  in  those  local  administra- 
tions, its  supports  and  its  implements.  The  feebleness  of 
the  Confederation  had  given  the  minds  of  the  people  this 
partial  direction  ;  and  the  Federal  Constitution  had,  in  its 
very  formation,  recognized,  countenanced,  and  almost 
cherished  such  a  disposition. 

The  consolidation  of  Jefferson's  power  in  the  South- 
ern States  only  required  abstinence  in  its  exertion ;  and, 
though  probably  the  number  was  somewhat  greater,  it  is 
asserted,  that  in  these  States,  there  were  but  two  early 
removals  from  office.  In  New  England  his  interposing 
hand  was  more  often  felt,  but  it  was  in  Pennsylvania  and 
in  New  York  that  the  blows  were  frequent.  The  for- 
mer, by  its  opposition  to  Washington,  had  entitled  itself 
to  the  patronage  of  his  enemy ;  and  in  the  latter,  every 
friend  of  Hamilton  was  to  be  stricken  down,  every  prop 
upon  which  the  Southern  party  leaned,  was  to  be  strength- 
ened, every  doubted  member  to  be  proscribed.  Above 
all,  and  first  of  all.  Burr,  his  accidental  rival,  must  be  im- 
molated. Nor  could  Jefferson  doubt  that  such  a  sacrifice 
would  be  easy,  for  he  who  had  so  successfully  wounded 
the  teguments  of  Washington,  could  deem  as  nothing  the 
task  of  bringing  down  to  earth,  the  man  whom  Washing- 
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Ion  vodd  baTe  trodden  under  hw  feet  .li  w«%  bQwever, 
luf  refined  poliey,  first  to  careM  and  feed  wi^i  hopeij  tbe 
victim  to  be  alain..  While  the  Preiident's  4>ower  M  office 
was  being  confirmed,  not  a  whisper  was .  Mtte.red,i  opt  a 
voice  was  beard  in  disparagement  of  tbe  Vice-President 
So  to  have  done  would  have  betrayed  the  wpiindsof  a 
doubtful  Uriumpbi  and  have  encouraged  opppsition*  But 
as  tfie  tides  in  his  favoK  rose,  and  the  .hreeiesi  from^  every 
quarter. came  fluttering  upon  bis  cbeeltSy.Jeflbraon^rwas 
Men  to  knb  bia  brows  tand  grind  bis  teethe  And  then,  a 
ailent. edict  went  forth  from  the  Capitol»  If adjsQn.^aloDe 
^  the  Cabinety  deadly  Jealous  of  the  apparent  po^ble 
heir,  consulted  and  abetting.  Burjfs  very  aapiratii^nswere 
deemed  <a  treason,.. though. inspired  by  tbe.  Constitution; 
jind  while  Hamilton  is  seen  engaged  iiiircunoving  a  blem- 
ish from  the  Constitution,  Jefierson  was. busy  driTing  its 
casual  upstart  from  the  State.  Jt  ma%  the  President's 
opinion,  an  opinion  tbe  stronger  because  of  Burr's  effi- 
ciency in  tbe  j^cent  election,  that  Burr  waa  not  true,  and 
at  once  Burr  waa  pronounced  false.  It  was  ^their  Presi- 
dent's wish,  that  Burr  l>e  {outlawed,  and  that  wi^b  was.  the 
law  of  his  Democracy.  Kew  York  had  been  the  acene 
of  Burr's  immediate  auccess;  New  York  must  be,  the 
scene  of  his  immediate)  defeat ;  and  every  thing  in  .New 
York  conspired  tq  this  result^  The.  cpdperatipn  of  the 
three  Democratic  factions  in  that  State  was  but  a  tempo- 
rary cohesiom  The  repellent  parts  had. broken  asunder, 
•and  tbe  disruption  was  the.  more  violent  because  of  the 
forced  connection.  Burr's  destruction  was  the^nore  infixed 
purpose  there,  from  the  obvious  motive,  that  it  dinuAished 
tbe  number  of  the  recipients  of  public  favor.  That  favor 
was  to  be  conferred  so  as  to.  keep  in  pliant  accofd>  the 
Clintons  and  the  Livingstons,  to  act  against  their  common 
foe.    George  Clinton,  again  Governor  of.  the  Staite,  had 
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been  perooitted  to  covet  the  saccesmon  to  the  Vice-Pferi^ 
dency,  ivbite  his  able  nephew  and  most  fflithfitt  iHend^ 
was  preferred  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Chao* 
cell6r  LiTiDgston  was  in  Paris,  engaged  oh  his  important 
errand.  His '  bi^othfery  EdwartI  Livingston,  won  trway 
from  Bdrr,  ai^  was  stated^  was  appointed  by  the  €rovem« 
or,  Mayor  of  the  Gity  of  New  York.  Brockholst  Livteg- 
ston^  and  «  ednnection'  of  the  Livtngsltons  were  both  seat* 
ed  on  thb'beneh  of  the  Supfetne  Court  of  the  United 
States^  while  minor  members  of  the  family  were  rewarded 
with  minor  lucrative  offices.  On  but  dtie  devoted  ad* 
herent  of  Burr  was  the  Presidential  patronage  suffered  to 
cast  a  lingpting  ray;  Even  from  the  direction  of  the  bank 
Burr  had  established  by  a  trick,'and  which- had  done  §6 
much  in  raising  hkn  and  im  party  to  power,  the  Vice 
President  and  Bwartv^out  were  both  ejected^  This  tyran- 
ny of  party  ibltthe  necessity  of  a  vindicator  and  instr^ 
ment  of  its  proscriptions.  Retaliation  was  the  ndtui^al 
contoquence ;  and^  two  gazettes  were  seen  entering  the 
gladiatorial  arcnd — one  devoted  to  Clinton,*  the  other  to 
Burr,t  pouring  forth  bitterest  accusations  andexproba* 
tions  of  their 'antagonists.  Burr  was  openly  charged  with 
intrigues  with  the  Federalists  to^  obtain  the  Presidency^ 
and  with  persisting  in  continued  intrigues  bearh^  on  the 
coming  election.  Was  ndt  /efferson  the  long  pcefi»rred, 
long  intended  choice  of  the  Democrats?  Except  by  a 
few  interested  "confederates,  who  ever^dreatted  of  Bun^a 
elevation  to  that  high  trust  7  Had  his  ambition  beeH 
chaste,  ami  his  fidelity  to  his  party  clears  would  the  choice 
of  a  President  by  the  House  of  Representatives  ha%'e4>ee^ 

*  "The  Americalk  atiieo,"  ^ted  bj  Jtmce  Clieediftni^Hi liatlina  if 
Kngland, 

f  *<Tlie  Morning  Cbzonide,**  edited  by  Peter  Irring,  a  brother  of  Waih- 
iDgton  Irring^  who  wm  a  oontribnftor  to  ita  iheett. 
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80  long  delayed  ?  Would  the  Federalists  have  been  so 
pertinacious,  had  not  Burr  given  them  grounds  of  hope? 
That  certain  Federal  members  of  Congress  had  made 
advances  to  him  was  not  to  be  denied;  how  had  these 
advances  been  met?  He  had  indeed  disclaimed  any 
purposed  competition  with  Jefferson,  but  did  not  this  dis- 
claimer proceed  from  a  secret  confidence  of  support  at  a 
certain  stage  of  the  balloting,  which  would  have  been  de- 
cisive ?  Had  his  personal  friends  believed  that  disclaimer 
was  sincere,  would  they  have  continued  to  cast  their  votes 
in  his  favor  T  Were  not  direct  solicitations  addressed  by 
one  of  his  closest  confidants  to  a  member  of  Congress 
from  New  York,  urging  him  to  abandon  Jefferson  after 
the  first  or  second  ballot,  as  being  in  conformity  with  the 
prevailing  wishes  of  the  party,  at  Albany,* 

True  it  was.  Burr  had  kept  aloof  during  the  contest  at 
Washington,  but  what  was  this  caution  but  in  accordance 
with  the  whole  history  of  his  life,  multiplying  contingencies 
and  producing  dilemmas,  of  which  to  take  an  opportune 
advantage,  without  personal  committal  ?  Descending  to 
private  incidents  and  to  personal  comments,  his  flagitious 
life  was  traced  through  many  of  its  impurities,  and  his 
insidious  character  declared  to  be  manifested  in  his 
shining,  snaky  eyes,  his  artificial  smile,  his  silken  wanton 
air,  his  slow  gait,  his  stealthy  feline  step  by  step  f  And 
since  his  election  as  Vice-President,  what  evidence  had  he 
given  of  party  fealty  ?  How  explain  his  vote  on  the  Ju- 
diciary bill,  alarming  the  friends  of  the  administration,  en- 
couraging its  adversaries  f  From  what  motive,  with  what 
design  was  he  present  at  a  festival  of  the  Federalists  in 
honor  of  Washington,  against  whom  he  never  failed  to 
utter  sly  contemptuous  inuendoes;   and  what  was  the 

•  "AristideCp.  95. 
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meaning  of  bis  ambiguouB  toast  7  Had  be  not  suppressed 
by  money,  a  volume,  full  of  exposures  of  himself,  and  was 
be  not  at  that  moment  countenancing  a  conspiracy  to 
silence  the  public  press  by  Science?  Denials  and  im- 
putations followed  on  the  part  of  the  associates  of  Burr ; 
and  a  duel  took  place  between  De  Witt  Clinton  and  John 
Swartwout, — the  bosom  friend  of  the  Vice-President, — • 
marked  with  circumstances  which  shewed  the  temper  of 
the  desperate  strife. 

These  dire  feuds,  prognostic  of  greater  evils,  would 
naturally  turn  the  public  attention  4niore  and  more  to 
Hamilton's  conservative  character;  and  the  celebration 
of  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde* 
pendence  since  Jefferson's  advent  to  power,  and  the  first 
since  his  prescriptive  policy  was  avowed,  shewed  his 
place  in  the  public  esteem.  While  immediately  around 
and  below  him  the  storms  of  party  were  raging,  at  distant 
points  the  name  of  Hamilton  was  first  on  the  list  of  liv- 
ing American  benefactors.  "The  Hero,"  "The  Sage," 
"The  Patriot,"  were  the  toasts  drank  in  his  honor;  and 
looking  to  the  great  future  sentence  of  mankind,  "Pos- 
terity will  do  justice  to  his  exalted  virtue." 

In  vain  did  Hamilton  stand  aloof,  regretting  scenes  so 
foreign  to  his  nature,  scenes  which  he  had  foretold,  but 
now  beheld  in  grieved  silence.  His  distance  was  a  cen- 
sure ;  his  silence  a  condemnation.  To  render  deeper  the 
dark  shades,  the  exposures  of  Jefferson  by  Callender, 
previously  mentioned,  were  at  this  time  bruited  forth, 
pandering  to  the  hate  of  the  malignant,  shocking  the  up- 
right. The  mad  worship  of  his  devoted  followers  could 
not  bear  to  see  the  veil  uplifted  from  their  idol.  The 
Federalists,  as  a  body,  exulted,  as  they  beheld  him  ex- 
posed naked  to  the  public  gaze.  Jefferson  was  worse 
than  all  they  had  ever  denounced  him  as  being.    These 
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were  Ibe  ptooh,  the  pregnant,  incontrovertible  {iroefr^ 
proofc  under  hk  own  hmnd.  The  Demoorats  residved 
that-  Hamilton  must  be  assailed.  Old,  worn  out,  ifisproved 
political  calumniet  Were  eidiumed.  The  <:ry  of  monarchj 
was  ^kgain  raised.  It  was  not  Jefibrson  bat  hu  democracy 
that  was  the  object  of  Federal  attack ;  aikl  in  proof  of 
Hamilton's  hostility  to  the  friend  of  the  people,^  it  was 
anonymously  stated,  that  he  was  privy  to  the  means 
which  had  tempted  Callender  to  his  perfidies.  This 
atrocious  calumny  was  instantly 'denied ;  and  it  was  tes- 
tified under  oath,  that  Hamilton  had  expressed  his  regret 
that  any  communications  had  been  opened  with  Cal-^ 
lender,  adding  a  caution,  ^in  the  strongest  terras,  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  so  worthless  a  man,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  oa  any  topic  whatever.*'* 

The  often  iterated  charges  that  Burr  had  intr^ued 
with  the  Federalists  bad  been  met  by  him  with  total 
silence.  This  silence  bis  partisans  would  no  longer 
endure.  He  must  personally  deny  them;  and,  at  last, 
the  Vice-Prerident  addressed  a  letter  to  hi^  friend;  'the 
Democratic  €rovemor  of  New  Jersey,  declaring,  that 
**  all  the  assertions  and  intimations,"  as  to  such  intrigues, 
were  ^  false  and  groundless.**  This  broad  denial  was 
made  public  and  appealed  to  as  decisive.  To  coanterad 
the  effect  of  this  letter,  it  was  published,  that  Hamilton 
knew  the  facts  of  the  intrigue,  and  had  communicated 
them  to  his  friends  in  Congress.  Thus  forced  into  pub^ 
lie  view,  a  statement  was  publi8hed,t  that  Hamilton  had 
^declared  that  he  had  no  personal  Jtnotdedge  of  any 
negotiation  between  Colonel  Burr  and 'any  person  what^ 
ever,  respecting  the  devatibnof  himself  to  the  chief  mag- 

•  Eyening  Poit,  April  7,  1804. 
f  ETening  Post,  October  18, 18(^ 
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miniGf/*  Fartbelrthftii  this  be  oould  not  and  be  dUd  not 
go^«  andprodenoe  forbade  be  thoald  be  asked  to  go ;  nor 
is  it  known,  that  any  Airther  inquiry  on  this  subjectt  was 
made'  of  hkn« '  Intelligence  of  the  interdiction  of  the 
privitegeof  Deposit  at  New^ Orleans, aff previoiisly  stated^ 
arrived  at  this  time,  and  the  public  attention  was  fixed 
upon  the  issue  of  the  great  questions  ta  which  this  pro^ 
cedure  gave  rtse^  There  was  a  pause  during  these  im- 
pending perils  in  the  domestic  discords  of  the  Democracy; 
The  fortunate  acquisition  of  Liouisiana  put  an  end  to 
this' alarm,  and  secured  its  influence  over  the  Southern 
States;  There  all  was  quiet ;  but,  in  Pennsylvania; 
New  York,  and  New  England,  harbingers  of  a  tempest 
were  seen  in  the  clouds  that  bung  gathering  here  and 
there  in  the  disturbed  skies. '  The  polities  of  Pennsylvft* 
nia  werb  Essentially  turbulent.  The  plots  against  the 
Administration  of  Washington  were  mostly  generated  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  smaller  leaders  of  the  opposition 
were^  many  of  them,  foreigners,  or  of  recent  foreign  ex* 
traction,  acting  upon  a  population;  of  which  a  large  part 
is  seen  to  have  been  highly  inflammable.  What  the  spirit 
that  prevailed  among  them  at  this  time  Was;  is  shown  by 
a  fact  previomty  mentiohed^-^the  impeachment  and  dis* 
missal  of  Judge  Addison  from  the  bench.  This  learned 
person  presided  over  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  thl9 
Western  District  of  this  State,  the  scene  of  the  insurrec- 
tion quelled  by  Hanhilton.  He  was  a  Federalist,  and  had, 
as  seen,  in  a  letter,  approved  by  Washington,  maintained 
the  legality  of  the  Sedition  law^    His  political  opinions^ 

*  In  a  rBoenC  life  of  Bnnr  >jr  J.  Parten,  it  is  atated,  {mga  ^0,  ^HamllftQQ 
himidf  piibliclj  ayowod  in  tlie  Erening  Pott,  that  he  had  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of,  [or  belief  in,]  the  exittenoe  of  any  negotiations  between  Colonel  Bur 
and  the  members  of  the  Federal  party*  The  words  **Mirfin*  Urs  an  inter* 
polation. 
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not  concealed,  had  given  mach  oflfence  to  the  Democrats. 
Upon  pretexts,  which,  in  more  moderate  times,  would  not 
have  been  listened  to,  after  a  failure  to  induce  the  inter- 
position of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  against  him, 
an  impeachment  was  brought  to  trial  before  its  Senate. 
Rejecting  the  decisive  evidence  in  his  favor,  and  refusing 
to  vote  on  each  article  of  impeachment  separately,  the 
Senate,  in  which  there  was  but  one  Federal  member, 
found  a  general  verdict  of  guilt ;  and  sentenced  Addison 
to  a  deprivation  of  his  office,  though  that  office  was  held 
durinj;  good  behavior.  The  prosecution  was  guided  by 
Dallas,  and  a  son  of  the  Governor,  McKean,  Attorney 
General  of  the  State.  This  unwarranted  procedure  was 
followed  by  an  impeachment  of  three  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  who  had  offended  in 
not  lending  themselves  to  the  persecution  of  Addison,  for 
the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  power  of  the  Court.  The 
Governor,  refusing  to  go  the  whole  length  of  party  vio* 
lence,  was  denounced  by  Duane,  still  editor  of  the  Auro- 
ra, and  by  Leib,  one  of  its  contributcuti,  a  denunciation 
which  finally  reached  Gallatin. 

In  New  York,  the  power  of  official  proscription  hav- 
ing been  freely  exerted  towards  the  adherents  of  Burr, 
the  contests  became  merely  of  a  personal  nature.  The 
detailed  acrimonious  attacks  of  the  Clintonians  were  met 
by  like  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Burrites,  amid  which 
the  Federalists  were  bombarded  by  both  factions.  The 
violence  of  the  gazettes  did  not  suffice.  Pamphlets  more 
violent  followed,  piling  accusation  upon  accusation — fag- 
ots of  wrath.  Challenges  again  passed,  one  from  Day- 
ton of  New  Jersey,  a  friend  of  Burr,  to  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, which  was  settled.  Duels  ensued.  A  second  of  De 
Witt  Clinton  in  the  duel  of  the  previous  year  with  Swart- 
wout,  and  a  brother  of  Swartwout,  exchanged  shots. 
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Another  took  place  between  a  leading  Federal  editor  and 
a  Clintonian  holder  of  office^  who  fell,  staining  with  hia 
blood  the  snowy  ground,  mortally  wounded. 

The  city  of  New  York  was  astonished.  Its  quiet 
citizens  awoke,  day  after  day,  in  anxious,  curious  alarm, 
lest  the  morning  had  come  laboring  with  new  intelligence 
of  some  new  violation  of  the  public  peace ;  and  the 
whole  country  turned  its  eyes  in  amaze  towards  this 
scene  of  blood.  Party  secrets,  which  policy  had  long 
excluded  from  view,  were  brought  to  light,  whil^  the  air 
was  filled  with  rumors  of  more  hateful  things,  and  men- 
aces of  more  alarming  divulgings.  A  vindicatory  Reply 
vras  at  last  put  forth,  having  no  modem  parallel  in  its 
savage  ferocity.*  Each  charge  against  Burr  was  exam- 
ined in  succession,  and  testimony  adduced  to  disprove 
them.  Bold  men  gave  forth  their  assertions,  daring  con- 
tradiction. Timid  men,  shrinking  from  intimated  personal 
responsibility,  put  forth  their  certificates.  Whispers  of 
the  intrigues  and  corruptions  by  which  Jefferson  had  won 
from  Burr  his  pledged  supporters  were  now  made  public ; 
and  sharpest  animadversions  were  freely  cast  upon  De 
Witt  Clinton  and  the  Livingstons.  Hamilton  was  also 
referred  to ;  and  it  was  stated,  ^  as  a  well-known  fact, 
that  he  uniformly  and  strenuously  opposed  the  election 
of  Burr  to  the  Presidency.** 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  reckless  character  of  Burr,  Hamilton  was  unaware 
at  the  time  of  his  opposition  to  him,  of  the  dangerous  re- 
sponsibility he  was  incurring.  On  the  contrary,  he  stated 
in  confidence,  his  **  strong  and  deep  conviction  that  he 

*  That  wbSofa  attnctad  mott  attentfon  beosote  of  Itt  barimrons  penoiiali- 
tiMwas  entiaed,  <«Ariatiaea,''ftoin  thepenof  William  P.  Van  Neaa,  a  natlTa 
of  Termont^  remoT«d  to  New  York— -a  most  oonfidcntial  partisan  of  Bam 
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shoald  die  bjr  kM  inMrumentality.^  *  T\m  lohgHtieferred, 
kboiied  Vfiidicatioil  appealed  at  the  moment  when  the 
election  of  a  Preiktent  afnd  Vice-PffesidentwaB  apprbach* 
ing ;  and  doabttess  wtis  intended  \o  bent  upon  it. 

Tbe^acqditttkm  of  L6aifl!anily  it  was  obrioo^  had  ae» 
cur^d  Jefiiirson^  iriamph  over  aH  i^pontion,  and  had 
placed  him  beyond  all  cbmpetitiM.  Burr  saw  this,  and 
resolved  to  make  a  bold  attempt  to  enter  into  terms  with 
him.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  Janiiaryy  as  Jefferson 
states,!  he  sought  afn  tnterrieXr  with' him,  and  was  re- 
pulsed. 

Jefferson  had  meanwhile  redolved  to  engross  the  merit 
of  the  recent  piirehase*  from  IVance,  and  to  appropriate 
it  to  his  personal  popularity ;  and  on  the  day  after  the 
visit*  of  Biirr,  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  hhn  for  this  pur* 
chase  was  passed  by  the  HouM  of  Representitives,  which 
was  followed  by  a  festival,  givdn  to  him  by  his  numerous 
partisans  in* Congress,  in  celebration  bf  this' event.  Un- 
propitious  M  bis  prospects  were.  Burr  wtis  of  a  temper 
to  indulge  hope  under  the  most  adverse  circmnstancesi 
His  advancement  had  been  a  succession  ^of  unexpected 
prizes,  and  he  resolved  to  throw  for  another  chance. 
George  Clinton,  it  was  ascertained,  wbuM  not  be  a  can* 
didate  for  reelection  acT  Grotemor'.  Should  Burr  be  nom* 
inated  as  Governor,  this  nomination  might  possibly,  fiK>m 
motives  of  cafutieus  policy,  prompt  his  Tenomination  as 
Vice-President;  or,  fkilingin  this,  ^hi^fh' was  more  than 
probable  from  the  dissensions  whi^h  existed  in  New  York, 
he  might  suci^eed^here; 

*  A  letter  of  J.  Roteen  Van  Rensselaer,  dated  Hudson,  March  10,  1829, 
ipTsa  oie  partiGiiiarfl  oT  a  oonTsrsallon  'between  Qelieral  naiufltm,  Peter  Van 
Sehalok,  and  the  writer,  at  his  house  in  €lai?eradc,  In  the  aiitam  of  ISOO^  ef 
which  tfaU  deehuraftion  is  a  pari 

t  Jefferson's  Woiks,  ir.  517.    Randolph  ed. 
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Burr: had  appealed  to.  Jeffbi*softf0  pvirate  fljriapatby, 
{)erbap8,  aa  Jefferson  stateB^to  hU  feais.;  hia  evw  busy 
abettors  appealed  lo  the  sympathies  of  the  .people.  They 
had  denied  the. intrigues  and  cabals  charged  upon  their 
leader ;  and  they  asked^  Why  should  the  party  desert  a 
many  who^  in  accepting  the  aecond  office,  under  the.Na^ 
tional  .Guvernment,  had  sacrificed  entirely  his  pvofepsional 
emoluments  t  .  Would  he  have  done  thi^  they  asked,  had 
he  anticipated  fthat  he  must  so  soon  be  driven,  in  poverty, 
to  private  life?  It  mea  not  to  be  believed,  Wby^  then, 
iwithout  any  just  imputation  on.  bis  official  conduct,  so 
Jimit  hiacareer ?  He  had. often  becm  depressed.)  He  had 
often  risen.  Be  had  aorved  the  party  in  its  adversity,  be 
hadzraiised  it  to4>oven  >  This  could  not  be  denied.^  Why 
<no)ir,  at  the  moment  when  Democrats  could  afford  to  be 
generous,  Uurougb  his  services,  was  he  to  be  made  a  vic- 
tim, a  conspicuoiM — the.  only  victim  7i  He  could  not  be 
put  .ddowni*-iie.  would  not  capitulate.;  On  the  twei^tieth 
of  FebruaiyY  a  meeting  of  bis  followers  was  called  in  the 
city  of  New.  York,  and  he^was  nominated  as,  Govicmor. 
Unmindful  of  all  these  .appeals,  four  days  after,  a;  public 
caucus  was  held  of  the. Democratic  members  of  Congress 
at  Washington,  and  Jefferson  was  unanimously  presented 
by  it  to  the  people,  for  reelection' to  the  Presidency. 

It  has  been  seen^  that  Governor  Clinton  had  declared, 
before  bdisaw  him  elected  to  this,  office,/*  that.he  «nterr 
tained  an  unfa,vorable  opinion  of  Jefferson's,  talents  as  a 
statesman,  and  of  his.  firmness  ^as  a  Republican  i  that  he 
conceived:  him  an  accommodating  trimmeiv  who  would 
change  with  times  tand  bend  to  drcumstances  for  personal 
promotion.*'.  Nevertheless,  in  a  recent  message  1^  to.  the 
Le^alatufe  of  New  York,  Clinton  eulogised  h^/^wiae 
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and  Tirtaoas  admimstration  ;**  and  the  tame  caucus  which 
nominated  Jefferson  as  President,  (one  hundred  and  eight 
members  of  Congress  present,)  nominated  Clinton  as 
Vice-President.    Noi  one  vote  was  given  for  Burr. 

His  followers  reeled  under  this  blow  ;  but,  lik^  Burr, 
they  would  not  capitulate.  Their  desperate  leaders, 
without  capital,  or  character,  or  consequence,  had  no 
other  influence  than  that  derived  from  their  known  des- 
peration ;  at  war  with  society,  no  other  hope  than  that 
which  sprang  from  their  conscious  power  to  disturb  it. 
If  they  could  succeed,  it  must  be  in  the  intervals  of  its 
weakness.  To  such  men  the  possession  of  the  patronage 
of  the  State  was  a  most  inviting  object.  They  could 
avenge  themselves  upon  their  enemies.  Their  relief  from 
penury  would  be  immediate.  The  future  would  open  to 
them  a  more  extended  field.  But  this  could  not  be  ac- 
complished without  the  cooperation  of  the  Federalists ; 
and  though  many  had  deserted,  yet  the  disinterested,  the 
sincere,  the  virtuous  of  that  party,  still  looked  to  Hamil- 
ton as  their  citadel.  In  their  minds  nothing  had  occurred, 
since  the  elevation  of  Burr  to  the  Vice-Presidency,  to 
diminish  the  distrust  which  a  knowledge  of  his  whole 
career  had  firmly  established.  Nor  could  they  indulge  a 
hope,  that  a  man,  whose  life  had  been  a  scene  of  double, 
petty  intrigue,  would  wield  power  with  any  other  than 
selfish  views,  or  for  any  other  than  personal  purposes. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  when  seeking 
the  office  he  now  sought,  they  declared,  that  he  had  made 
professions  to  the  Federal  party,  which  his  subsequent 
conduct  proved  to  have  been  utterly  insincere.  Com- 
pelled to  retreat,  in  order  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
Democratic  interests,  he  was  foremost  in  defending  the 
false  canvass  which  had  given  to  Clinton,  the  pretext  for 
an  usurpation ;  and  was  rewarded  by  an  ofiice,  and  by  a 
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seat  ia  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  that  body, 
bis  conduct  was  subtle,  but  his  subtlety  was  without  sys- 
tem. Lending  himself  to  the  support  of  men  he  hated 
and  to  the  extremest  measures  of  a  policy  he  oAen  dis- 
approved— without  appearing  to  perceive  the  issues  of  his 
course :  alarmed  of  a  sudden,  and,  at  the  moment,  when 
decision  was  most  required, — retreating  and  disappointing 
expectation, — then  excusing  his  defection  by  some  friv* 
olous  pretext.  To  one  who  viewed  him  solely  as  to  the 
matter  in  question  he  appeared  a  nimble,  dexterous  jug- 
gler, content  with  the  cozenage  he  practiced ;  or  a  trifler 
in  affairs  of  infinite  moment,  if  that  man  could  be  so  re- 
garded, whose  most  sacred  confidences  were  the  sports 
of  his  lightest  pleasures,  and  whose  pleasures  were  the 
instruments  of  his  darkest  crimes.  ^A  pestilent  poli- 
tician,'' as  to  whom,  Hamilton  in  private,  observed,* 
^^  other  men  have  their  vices.  Vice  is  the  element  in 
which  that  man  lives.''  Prying  unauthorized  into  the 
most  confidential  papers  of  the  Government,  until  for- 
bidden by  an  express  order  of  Washington.  Brought 
forward  to  his  view,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  by  leading  men  as  a  candidate  for  a  mission  to 
France,  and  rejected  by  him  for  the  avowed  reason  of  a 
want  of  confidence  in  his  "  integrity.^  In  ninety-seven, 
defeated  by  Schuyler  in  the  choice  of  Senator  to  Con- 
gress from  New  York,  and  receiving  only  two  votes  from 
the  legislature  in  favor  of  his  continuance  in  office.  Sec- 
ond to  Monroe  in  a  probable  duel  growing  out  of  a  base 
plot  Burr  had  originated  against  Hamilton.  Chosen  to 
the  legislature  in  the  following  autumn,  devoting  his  time 
to  secure  influence  with  obscure  members  of  that  body, 
itinerants  into  the  new  sparse  settlements  of  its  recently 

*  To  hi«  ftiend,  the  Beverend  John  Haion. 
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orgaui6il  Wetteni  Connties,  tbuf  nosed  by- bin  4o  a 
flattered  jmportaiice.  Again  elected  to  tbe  Ijegi8kitare» 
•eeo  QoingliBg  urith  both  partiesyi  actfaog  wkb  tbe  Dem- 
ocrats in  public,  yet  not  in  .good  faith,  caressing  the  Fed- 
eralists in  priTate,— prompting  tb^m.  to  moves  he  did  not 
care  to  make, — thsowing  the  censure  upon  others,  de- 
riviiq[  tbe  benefit  to  himself-*-obtaining  a  Bank  charter 
by  trick  to.^gain  the  support  of  men  of  capital,  and  the 
author  of  an  insolvent  act,  which,  though  it  violated  all 
the  sanctity  of  contracts,,  purchased  for  him,  at  his  cheap 
oacrifice  of  principle,  a  command  over  the  whole  corps 
c^  deflfierate  debtors.  Again  a  candidate  for  the  Legis> 
ilature,  and  rejected  by  tbe  people,  because  of  his  artifice 
m  obtaining  the  charter  of  that  Bank,  before  it  bad  begun 
its  operations^  and  before  the  influence  of  its  money  could 
be  felt  on  the. election.  Subsequently, 'in  part,  through 
the:, influence  of  that  bank,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a 
director,  gaining  the  vote  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
exalting  himself  to  an  equal  vote  with  Jefierson,  as  Chief 
Magistrate  of  tbe  Nation^  His  conduct  during  the  Presi- 
dential canvass  was  recent  before  their  eyes, 'and  though 
the  proofii  were  not  made  public,  yet  no  doubts  were 
.entertained,  that  he  had  failed,  not  because  of  his  avdd- 
ance  of  intrigue,  but  from  the  superior  intrigues  of  Jef- 
ferson, triumphing  over  his  competitoi^s  irresolution;  As 
Vice-President,  exciting  the  hope  that  he  would  oppose  a 
repeal  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  and  thus  encouraging  tbe 
confidence  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution ; — admitting 
in  private  the  constitutionality  of  the  repeal,  and  only 
.doubting/*  its  equity  and  expediency."*  At  one  moment, 
attending  a  festival  of.  Federalists  in  commemoration  of 
tbe  birthday  of  Washington,  to  which  he  was  invited  by 

«  lift  of  Born  ii  171,  b/ll  L.  DtTis. 
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the  presiding  officer,  Gouvemear  Morris,  and  giving  as 
a  sentiment,  ''An  union  of  all  honest  men,'' — at  another 
time,  when  questioned  as  to  the  import  and  purpose  of 
this  sentiment  by  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  de- 
claring, ''  that  he  thought  he  would  give  something  that 
would  afford  ajoke^  and  that  he  had  often,  in  his  private 
moments,  pleased  himself  with  laughing  at  it."  To  keep 
the  chances  open  for  a  second  election,  defeating,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  votes  of  (Jouverneur  Morris,  and  of 
Tracy,  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  proposed  by 
Hamilton,  which  designated  to  the  people  the  offices  to 
fill  which  they  were  entitled  to  vote,  thereby  securing 
to  them  the  objects  of  their  choice,  in  the  persons  of 
the  President  and  Vice-President  of  tne  United  States. 
When  returned  to  New  York,  the  supporter  of  a  press 
which  violated  all  the  privacy  of  society,  polluting  it,  and 
boasting  its  pollutions;  encircling  himself  with  a  body 
of  profligate  conspirators — ^known  as — "the  little  band,'* 
privy  to,  if  not  the  abettor,  of  political  feuds  terminating 
in  bloodshed;  and  seeking  to  silence  opposition  by  in- 
timidation. Such  a  man — so  familiar  with  crime — so 
unstable,  and  so  false,  the  Federalists  were  asked  to 
support. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  February,  five  days  prior  to  the 
nomination  of  Burr  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Lansing  was 
nominated  by  a  large  vote  of  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  State  legislature,  as  successor  to  Clinton ;  by  whom 
he  had  recently  been  appointed  Chancellor.  What  course 
the  Federalists  should  pursue  at  this  election,  for  though 
too  weak  to  elect  a  member  of  their  own  party,  it  was  in 
their  power  to  decide  the  result,  was  the  important  ques- 
tion. Five  days  previous  to  Lansing's  nomination,  a  few 
leading  Federalists  held  an  informal  conference  at  Albany 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  nominating  a  Federal  can- 
VoL.  VIL— 49 
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didate ;  if  deemed  not  expedient^  wbetber,  as  a.  party,  thejr 
ought  lo  support  either  candidate  of  their  opponents. 

Hamilton  viewing  it  as  a  question  far  beyond  the  poll* 
tics  of  New  York,  bat  as,  in  fact,  a  question  of  the  pre- 
servation or  dissolution  of  the  Union,  was  present  at  this 
conference.  He  avoided  taking  any  part  in  the  confer- 
ence until  the  moment  when  the  interview  was  about  to 
end.  Then  he  arose  and  read  a  paper,  which,  in  order  to 
guard  against  any  misconception,  he  had  prepared,  assign** 
ing  the  reasons  for  a  preference  of  Lansing.  That  this 
preference  was  solely  on  public  grounds  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  the  personal  ill  feeling  of  Lansing  towards  him, 
seen  in  the  Convention  of  New  York,  which  adopted  the 
Constitution,  bad  manifested  itself  recently  during  an  im* 
portant  triaL 

The  paper  which  Hamilton  read,  and  it  is  of  very  high 
importance,  is  entitled : 

^'Reasons  whj  it  is  desirable  that  Mr.  Lanang  ratber  thm  €sl 
Burr  should  succeed. 

'*  1.  Col.  Burr  had  steadily  pursuad  the  trsdc  of  demecratie  poli- 
tka.  This,  he  has  done  either  from  prineipie  or  ^rom  caleulaUon,  U 
the  tbrmer,  he  is  not  likely  now  to  change  his  plan,  when  the  Federal- 
ists are  prostrate,  and  their  enemies  predominant  If  the  latter,  he  will 
certainly  not  at  this  time  relinquish  the  ladder  of  his  ambition,  and 
espouse  the  cause  or  views  of  the  weaker  party. 

<«2.  Though  detested  by  some  of  the  leading  Olintonians,  he  is  cot* 
tainly  not  personally  disagreeable  to  the  great  body  of  them,  sad  H  wiH 
be  no  difficult  task  for  a  man  of  talents,  intrigue  and  address,  possess- 
ing the  chair  of  Gofemment^  to  rally  the  great  body  of  them  under  his 
standard,  and  thereby  to  consolidate  for  personal  purposes,  the  mass 
of  the  GImtonians,  his  own  adherents  among  the  Democrats,  and  such 
Federalists,  as,  ftom  personal  good  wiU  or  mterested  motives,  may  give 
him  support 

^'3.  The  effect  of  his  ekvatkm  will  be  to  reunite  Older  a  mere  adroiti 
able,  and  darng  chie^  the  now  scattered  fiai^neats  of  the  Demooratk 
party,  and  to  reinforce  it  by  a  strong  detadunent  from  the  Federalists. 
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For  UuMpgh  yiittioiis  F6d6ralisl8,  wbo^  frcwn  nigolailttioPi  t^jr99gfori 
him,  would  mfterwanla  relinquish  his  stiDdiud,  ii|arg»  mmher  from 
various  motiyet  would  continue  aUachod  to  it 

"4.  A  further  effect  of  bis  elevation,  by  tho  aid  of  Federalists  will 
be^  to  present  to  the  confidence  of  New  Engknd,  a  man,  already  the 
mu^of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  that  country,  and  towards  whom  th« 
mass  of  the  people  hayo  no  weak  preifilection,  as  their  countryman,  as 
the  grandson  of  President  Edwards,  and  the  son  of  Psesidnit  Burr* 
In  yain  will  certain  men  resbt  this  predilection,  when  it  can  be  said, 
that  ho  was  chosen  Governor  of  this  State,  in  which  ho  was  best  kQOwn| 
principally,  or  in  a  great  degro(^  by  the  aid  of  Federalists* 

'^  5.  This  will  give  hun  fair  play  to  disorganize  New  England,  if  so 
disposed ;  a  thing  not  very  difficult,  when  the  strength  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  each  of  the  New  England  States  is  considered,  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  our  civil  institutions  is  duly  weighed.  ^ 

*<6.  The  ill  opimon  of  Jefiferaon,  and  jealoosy  of  the  aabitkn  of 
ViigiQia)  is  ^o  inconsideraUo  prop  of  good  princq>leB  in  that  ceimtiy^ 
But  thess  cavses  abe  leaoiho  to  am  oenaozr,  that  a  niiMXMBBB- 
MENT  OF  THE  Union  IS  EXPEDIENT.  It  would  probably  suit  Mr.  Burr's 
Ticws  to  promote  this  result,  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Nobthern  por- 
tion ;  and  placed  at  the  head  of  tho  State  of  New  Toric,  no  man  would 
be  more  likely  to  succeed. 

**7.  If  he  bo  truly,  as  the  Federalists  hafe  believed,  a  man  of  irve^* 
ular  and  insatiable  ambition,  if  his  pbm  has  been  to  ri^o  |o  power  oa 
the  ladder  of  Jacobinic  principles,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  be  will 
endeavor  to^  himself  in  power  by  tho  same  instrument;  that  ho  wiU 
not  lean  on  a  fallen  and  falling  party,  generally  speaking,  of  a  character 
not  to  favor  usurpation,  and  the  ascendancy  of  a  despotic  chief.  Every 
day  shews,  more  and  more,  the  much  to  be  regretted  tendency  of  Qov^ 
emments  entirely  popular,  to  dissolution  and  -diserder.  Is  ii  rttienil 
to  expect)  that  a  man,  who  had  the  sagadfy  to  foresee  this  tendency^ 
and  whose  temper  would  permit  him  to  bottom  his  aggrandisement  oa 
popular  prejudice^  and  Tices,  would  desert  this  system  at  a  time,  wheii| 
more  than  ever,  the  state  of  things  invites  him  to  adhere  to  it  ? 

**  8.  If  Lansing  is  Governor,  his  personal  character  affords  some  se- 
curity agunst  pemidous  extremes;  and  at  the  same  thne  renders  it 
morally  certain,  that  the  Democratic  party,  already  mudi  dhrided,  and 
weakened,  will  moulder  and  break  asunder  more  and  more.  This  is 
eertabilya  state  of  things  Ikvorsble  to  the  ftitara  ssoeodaoey  of  the 
wise  and  good. 
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*^Mft7  it  not  leftd  to  a  recarting  <^  parties,  by  whidi  Hie  Fedenlists 
will  gain  a  great  aooession  of  foroe  from  former  opponents?  At  any 
rate,  is  it  not  wiser  in  them  to  promote  a  coarse  of  things,  by  whidi 
schism  among  the  Democrats  will  be  fostered  and  increased,  than  one 
likely,  upon  a  fidr  caknlation  to  giTe  them  a  chief,  better  able  than  any 
they  hare  yet  had,  to  unite  and  db-ect  them ;  and  in  a  sitoation  to  in- 
fiise  rottenness  in  the  only  part  of  our  country  which  still  remaioi 
sound— the  Federal  SUtes  of  New  England  7  " 

That  Hamilton's  apprehension  of  an  existing  ^  opinion, 
that  a  dismemberment  of  the  Union**  was  "expedient,** 
would  have  been  avowed  in  so  deliberate,  formal  a  man- 
ner, on  such  an  occasion,  and  for  such  an  object,  on  light 
grounds,  is  not  to  be  supposed. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  looking 
to  the  possibility  of  the  election  of  Jefferson,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Southern  domination  over  the  United 
States,  an  appeal  *  was  made  to  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut, drawn  with  much  care,  preparing  them  for  and  point- 
ing to  a  severance  of  the  Union.  "The  Northern  States,** 
it  urged,  "  can  subsist  as  a  nation,  as  a  Republic,  without 
any  connection  with  the  Southern.  It  cannot  be  contest- 
ed, that  if  the  Southern  States  were  possessed  of  the  same 
political  ideas,  an  union  would  be  still  more  desirable  than 
a  separation.  But  when  it  becomes  a  serious  question, 
whether  we  shall  give  up  our  government,  or  part  with 
the  States  south  of  the  Potomac,  no  man  north  of  that 
river,  whose  heart  is  not  thoroughly  democratic,  can  hesi- 
tate what  decision  to  make,  "i^  *  *  I  shall,  in  some  future 
papers,  consider  some  of  the  great  events  which  will  lead 
to  a  separatum  of  the  United  States ;  show  the  importance 
of  retaining  their  present  Constitution,  even  at  the  expense 
of  a  separation;  endeavor  to  prove^  the  impossibility  of  an 

*  In  <*The  Comwotioot  Ooorwit"  puUiflhed  at  Hartfoid.  The  extnu^ 
are  taken  from  Randolph's  Jefi^on,  iii.  684-5. 
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Union  for  any  long  period  in  future,  both  from  the  moral 
and  political  habits  of  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States ; 
and  finally  examine  carefully  to  see,  whether  we  have  not 
already  approached  the  era  when  they  must  he  divided.^ 
To  enforce  these  ideas,  comments  followed  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States. 

Thus  in  New  England,  in  the  seventh  year  of  this 
Government,  looking  to  a  loss  of  political  power,  this  dan* 
gerous  heresy  was  deliberately  promulged.  The  success 
of  Adams  put  to  rest  there  this  unquiet  temper ;  and,  from 
similar  promptings  of  a  disordered  ambition,  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  are  beheld,  ere  three  years  elapsed,  guided 
by  Jefferson  and  Madison,  propagating  opinions  hostile  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  National  Government.  The  success 
of  Jefferson,  in  its  turn,  satisfied  the  South ;  and  again 
among  the  leaders  of  the  defeated  party  in  New  England, 
and  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  New  York,  were  indulged 
similar  intimations  and  purposes.  With  his  eyes  ever  fixed 
on  the  Unity  of  this  great  Empire,  and  with  his  life  ever 
ready  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  preservation  of  that  Unity, 
which  it  had  been  the  work  of  his  whole  life  to  establish, 
Hamilton  watched  over  it  with  untiring  vigilance,  mark* 
ing  in  its  course  every  threatening  cloud.  His  private 
correspondence  revealed  to  him  the  danger  he  feared,  a 
growing  danger,  about  to  assume  a  positive,  actual,  active 
existence.  A  twelvemonth  after  Jefferson's  election,  he 
is  seen  writing  to  Bayard :  ^  It  is  well  that  it  should  be 
perfectly  understood  by  the  truly  sound  part  of  the  Fed* 
eralists,  that  there  do,  infact^  exist  intrigues  in  good  earn- 
est between  several  individuals,  not  unimportant^  of  the 
Federal  party,  and  the  person  in  question,  Burr,  which  are 
bottomed  on  motives  and  views  by  no  means  auspicious  to 
the  real  welfare  of  the  Country."  It  was  under  this  con- 
viction and  to  defeat  these  views,  he  suggested  his  plan 
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previoQsljr  gnren  for  the  organixattcm  of  an  affociaticm  to 
be  «xteiided  throoghout  the  United  States,  for  ^the  aoi>> 
port  of  the  Constitution  ;^ — and,  in  addition  to  the  great 
permanent  motive  of  securing  to  the  peojde  in  the  choice 
^  President,  the  object  of  their  choice,  he  had  proposed 
bis  amendments  as  to  the  elections  of  that  officer.  The 
adoption  of  erne  of  these  amendments  was -decisive  of  the 
tesult  he  sought  in  it. 

The  jealousies  and  disappointments  which  the  pro- 
•criptiTe  poKcy  of  Jefierson  had  quickened  to  hot  hostility 
«— bis  alarming  theories  as  to  the  commerce  of  the  coon- 
liy,  his  unwillingness  to  impart  even  the  indirect  aid  of 
the  government  in  its  revenue  system  to  the  protection 
of  American  industry,  the  unconcealed  purpose  of  the 
CHaveboiding  States  in  their  limited  construction  of- the 
powers  of  the  General  Government,  to  enfeeble  its  pro- 
lective  action,  the  systematic  plan  in  the  exertion  of  the 
national  patronage  of  excluding  the  strong  men  of  the 
North  from  power  and  raising  up  venal  parasites  and 
subservient  instruments  to  an  undue,  but  controlable  im- 
portance, all  these,  had  combined  to  fix  dissatisfaction 
among  the  able  men  who  had  hitherto  had  a  voice  in 
the  counsels  of  the  nation.  They  saw  the  inevitable  re- 
sult o(  this  system  of  politics,  in  the  long,  perhaps  perma- 
nent domination  of  the  Southern  Slave  power  acting 
upon  and  using  the  Democratic  opinions  of  the  masses  in 
the  other  States.  A  portion  of  those  masses  might,  it  was 
supposed,  be  reclaimed ;  but  a  preponderating  influence 
was  ever  at  command  in  the  numerous  body  of  emigrants 
from  Ireland,  among  whom  were  Ibund  not  a  few,  always 
clamoring  against  the  oppressions  of  England,  which  ren- 
dered themselves  little  more  than  slaves,  and  yet  always 
ready  to  defend  and  sustain  those  whose  power  rested  on 
the  institution  of  Slavery. 
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Exasperated  with  the  present  pdicy  of  the  Admtnit- 
Iration  and  utterly  distrustfbl  of  the  future^  there  were 
those  among  the  Federalists,  who  belie ved,  though  most 
erroneously,  that  the  only  remedy  would  be  an  early  sev* 
erance  of  the  Union  and  consolidation  of  the  Northern 
States. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
came  upon  them  as  a  final  doom.  Among  its  conse- 
quences was  predicted  a  separation  of  the  Union ;  and 
forthwith  conferences  to  this  end  were  held.  In  the  de« 
bates  on  the  Treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  the 
^  views  by  no  means  aus[Hcious  to  the  real  welfare  of.  the 
country,"  to  which  Hamilton  had  pointed,  were  opened 

A  senator  from  New  Hampshire  declared  in  the  Sen- 
ate, **  the  Constitutbn  never  contemplated  the  accession 
of  a  fcn^ign  people  or  the  extension  of  our  territory.** 
He  denied,  that  a  new  State  *<  formed  from  without  the 
limits  of  the  original  territory  could  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  without  the  pre-consont  of  each  of  the  present 
States.  Admit  this  western  world  into  the  Union ;  and 
you  destroy  at  once  the  weight  and  importance  of  the 
Eastern  States,  and  compel  them  to  establish  a  separate  in- 
dependent  empire.^ 

This  supposed  necessity  soon  ripened  into  a  project, 
and  the  intrigues  with  Burr,  also  pointed  to  by  Hamilton, 
were  in  progress.  This  senator  states,  in  his  Journal,  an 
interview  with  Burr,  not  long  after  this  declaration  in  the 
Senate,  in  which  **  the  opinion  was  unequivocally  declared, 
that  the  United  States  would  soon  form  two  distinct  and 
separate  governments,** — ^that**  Burr  conversed  very  free- 
ly, and  that  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  was,  that  he 
not  only  thought  such  an  event  would  take  place,  but 
that  it  was  necessary  it  should.  To  that  opinion,**  he 
states,  **  I  was  myself  then  a  convert    Yet,  after  critical- 
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ly  analyzing  his  words,  there  was  nothing  in  them  that 
necessarily  implied  his  approbation.  Perhaps  no  man's 
language  was  ever  so  apparently  explicit  and  at  the  same 
time  so  covert  and  indefinite."  About  the  same  period,* 
this  senator  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Massachusetts :  **  What 
do  you  wish  your  senators  and  representatives  to  do  here  f 
We  have  no  part  in  Jefferson,  and  no  inheritance  in  Vir- 
ginia. Shall  we  return  to  our  homes,  set  under  our  own 
vines  and  fig-trees,  and  be  separate  from  the  daveholders?** 

A  clergyman,  soon  after,!  writes  to  this  senator,  from 
Massachusetts :  ^  If  we  were  peaceably  severed  from  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  with  perhaps  some  other  States 
joined  to  us,  and  left  to  manage  our  own  affairs  in  our 
own  way,  I  think  we  should  do  much  better  than  now  f 
to  whom  this  senator  replied,;]:  ^  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  people  East  of  the  North  River  will 
manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way,  without  being 
embarrassed  by  regulations  from  Virginia ;  and  that  the 
ioundpart  will  be  separate  from  the  corrupt.^ 

In  the  debate  on  the  Louisiana  treaty  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  leading  Federal  member  from  New 
England,  Roger  Griswold,  was  not  less  strenuous  in  lus 
opposition,  wholly  denying  any  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  incorporate  a  foreign  territory  or  a  foreign 
people  into  the  American  Union.  He  also  pointed  to 
the  near  probable  consequence :  ^  The  vast,  unmanage- 
able extent  which  the  accession  of  LfOuisiana  will  give  to 
the  United  States,  the  consequent  dispersion  of  our  pq>- 
ulation,  and  the  distribution  of  the  balance  which  it  is  so 
important  to  maintain  between  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
em  States,  threatens^  at  no  very  distant  day,  the  subversion 

*  Letter  of  ^^lliam  Plommer,  Jen.  19, 1804.  f  ^^  2, 1804» 

t  Ifaidi  10,  1804. 
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of  our  Union.^  *  This  prophecy^  it  will  be  seen,  **  at  no 
Tery  distant  day,"  became  a  project. 

Fully  apprised  of  the  feelings  and  views  in  regard  to 
it,  two  days  f  after  Burr's  nomination  as  Governor,  his 
press  opened  in  accordance  with  them.  **  They  offer,"  it 
declared,  **  Burr,  as  a  man  who  must  be  supported,  or  the 
weight  of  the  Northern  States  in  the  scale  of  the  Union 
is  irrecoverably  lost.  If  the  Southern,  and  particularly 
the  Virginia  interests,  are  allowed  to  destroy  this  man, 
we  may  give  up  all  hope  of  ever  fiimishing  a  President 
to  the  United  States.  The  influence  of  these  Northern 
States  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union,  their  future  prosperity, 
imperiously  demand,  therefore,  that  we  sustain  Aaron 
Burr  from  sinking  in  the  fury  of  this  contest.  We  can 
only  do  this  by  making  him  our  Crovernor." 

Lansing,  in  the  first  instance,  consented  to  accept  the 
nomination  of  Governor ;  but  his  fears  were  practised 
upon ;  and  **  believing,"  as  he  stated,  ^  his  hopes  that  his 
nomination  would  afford  a  point  of  union  to  his  party 
were  too  sanguine,"  he  suddenly  retracted  his  consent. 

The  party  of  the  Administration  felt  the  importance 
of  there  being  no  delay  in  presenting  to  the  people  a  sub- 
stitute for  Lansing  ;  and  the  followers  of  Clinton,  acting 
in  concert  with  the  Livingstons,  nominated  Chief-Justice 
Lewis,  the  brother-in-law  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  as 
successor  to  Creorge  Clinton. 

To  give  strength  to  this  nomination,  many  of  the  lead- 
ing Democrats  published  their  approval  of  it.  Among 
these  were  seen  the  names  of  three  of  his  associate 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State— the  first  and 
the  last  occurrence  of  the  kind  in  its  annals. 

•  October  25, 1808.  f  H<»n^  C'l>'«>o^  ^^bi^vuttJ  ^i  ^^^ 
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HamOtmi  n^vr  wrote  to  King  :*  '^  It  is  a  fact  ta  be 
regretted,  thotagh  antkipaled,  that  the  FederaUsta  rerj 
exteDsiveljr  bad  embarked  with  leal  in  the  support  of 
B«rr ;  yet  an  impression  to  the  contrary  and  in  favor  of 
Lansing  had  been  made,  and  there  was  good  gronnd  to 
hope  that  a  proper  direction  in  the  main  might  have  been 
given  to  the  current  of  Federalism.  The  snbstiCution  of 
Lewis  has  essentially  varied  the  prospect ;  and  the  best 
infbrmed  among  us  here  agree  that  the  Federalists,  as  a 
body,  could  not  be  diverted  from  Burr  to  Lewis,  by  any 
efforts  of  leading  characters,  if  they  should  even  deem 
the  support  of  the  latter  expedient.**  In  this  view  of  the 
matter,  the  nomination  of  a  Federal  candidate,  in  the 
person  of  King,  was  thought  of,  but  the  idea  was  not 
pursued. 

Some  time  after  the  nomination  of  Lewis,  a  report 
was  circulated,  that  Hamilton  had  now  resolved  to  give 
bis  influence  to  Burr.  This  was  promptly  denied ;  and 
it  was  pubKcly  stated,  ^  It  is  now  well  ascertained  that 
that  gentleman  will  take  no  part  in  support  of  either  of 
the  present  candidates."  f 

His  avowed  neutrality  suited  the  purpose  of  neither ; 
and,  in  contradiction  of  a  statement  by  the  friends  of 
Lewis,  that  Hamilton  had  decided  to  depart  from  his  pre* 
vious  purpose,  and  to  give  him  his  support,  his  determina- 
tion to  take  no  part  in  the  election  was  announced.  The 
partisans  of  Burr  now  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance, 
and  declared  that  it  was  in  their  power,  in  despite  of 
Hamilton,  to  divide  the  Federalists  and  break  down  his 
influence.  An  anonymous  publication  followed,  from  the 
pen  of  a  confidential  friend  of  Burr,  pouring  out  upon 

•JkXbtaj,FAntigj%i,lBOL    Hamllton't  Woiks»  tL  65S. 
t  Erenins  Poet,  liwrch  28»  1804. 
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flamilton  a  torrent  of  abosow  In  this  paper,  it  was  as** 
aerled  that  he  had  originated  the  negotiation  between 
Burr  and' the  Federalists,  during  the  Presidential  cantass, 
in  order  to  disgrace  him.  The  untruth  of  this  charge 
was  proved  by  the  volunteer  denial  ot  it  under  the  oaths 
of  persons  cognizant  of  its  utter  falsity. 

The  public  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  Hamilton  would 
not  support  Burr,  fdlowmg  the  statement  made  by  him 
at  the  conference  at  Albany  of  his  fears  of  a  dismember- 
Bient  of  the  Union,  to  which  project,  if  elected  Governor, 
be  virould  be  a  dangerous  party,  was  of  sufficient  weight 
to  divide  the  Federal  vote.  In  confirmation  of  these 
lears,  facts  came  to  his  knowledge  after  the  nomination 
of  Burr  confirming  his  forebodings. 

^Late  in  February  eighteen  hundred  and  four,**  an 
officer  of  the  late  army  states,*  **on  a  journey  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  I  fell  in  company  with  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  told  me  that  a  division  of  the  United 
States  was  talked  of,  the  dividing  line  to  be  the  Potomac 
or  the  Susquehanna.  About  the  first  week  in  March  I 
saw  General  Hamilton  at  Albany  and  acquainted  him 
with  what  I  had  heard,  mentioning  my  authority,  which 
was  highly  respectable.  The  idea  of  Disunion,  he  could 
not  hear  of  without  impatience,  and  expressed  his  repro- 
bation of  it  in  very  strong  terms.  *  The  bare  attempt  to 
carry  such  a  Disunion  into  eflfect^'  he  said,  *  would  ne- 
cessarily throw  the  people  of  the  United  States  into  two 
great  parties,  geographically  defined ;  that  the  Northern 
division  must  prevail  in  the  struggle  that  must  ensue,  but, 
that  whichever  might  prevail,  the  result  must  be,  de- 
struction to  the  present  Constitution,  and  eventually  the 

*  A.  Hoopt,  Hi^  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  in  1798,  and  prerioiislj  «n 
cOeer  in  the  ann  j  of  the  BeroktioiL  Letter  dated  Waihington,  Maioh  SO^ 
1829. 
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eatablishment  of  leparate  governmentSy  formed  on  prin- 
ciples in  their  nature  hostile  to  civil  liberty/  The  con- 
versation lasted  more  than  an  hour»  with  two  short 
occasional  interruptions.  The  subject  had  taken  such 
fast  hold  ol  him  that  he  could  not  detach  himself  from  it, 
until  a  professional  engagement  called  him  into  Court 
The  sentiments  of  General  Hamilton  on  the  subject  of 
Union,  were  well-known.  Sincerity  was  the  basis  of  his 
character,  and  under  its  predominating  influence,  they 
were  expressed  with  equal  freedom  and  force  on  all 
proper  occasions."  An  intelligent  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  who  had  served  in  the  staff  of  Baron 
Steuben,*  also  relates,  '^  I  well  remember  to  have  had  a 
conversation  with  the  late  General  Hamilton  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  four  upon  the  subject  of  the  then  state  of 
politicks  of  our  country,  and  amongst  other  matters  of  a 
project  then  said  to  exist  for  a  severing  or  division  of  the 
Union.  He  said,  that  he  had  been  applied  to  in  relation 
to  that  subject  by  some  persons  from  the  Eastward,  re- 
marking, ^  You  know  that  there  can  not  be  any  political 
confidence  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  administration 
and  myself,  but  I  view  the  suggestion  of  such  a  project 
with  horror.^  I  have  frequently  mentioned  (his  amongst 
my  acquaintance."  ^  Against  such  a  project,"  Hamilton 
remarked,  '^  we  old  soldiers  must  all  unite." 

Positive  evidence,  indeed,  came  to  his  knowledge, 
that  Burr  had  been  directly  approached,  and  had  not 
rejected  the  overture. 

The  public  intimation  in  the  debate  on  the  Louisiana 
treaty  by  Griswold,  of  the  probability,  ^*  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day,  of  a  subversion  of  the  Union,"  it  has  been 
stated,  soon  became  a  project.    *^  There  was  no  man," 

*  James  Fairlie,  Higor  in  the  Anny  of  the  BetolutioD.    Letter  to  the 
Author,  dated  21tt  March,  1829. 
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Plummer,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  previouBly 
referred  to,  relates,  ^^  There  was  no  man,  with  whom  I 
conversed  so  often,  so  fully  and  freely  as  with  Roger 
Griswold.  He  was  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  decidedly 
in  favor  of  dissolving  the  Union,  and  establishing  a 
Northern  Confederacy.  He  thought  it  might  be  effected 
peaceably,  without  a  resort  to  arms ;  and  entered  into  a 
particular  detail  of  the  mode  of  effecting  it." 

On  the  eleventh  of  March,  a  leading  member  of  Con- 
gress addressed  a  letter  from  the  seat  of  Crovemment  to 
a  person  who  had  been  a  member  of  Washington's 
cabinet,  and  who,  from  his  relations  with  Hamilton  and 
his  own  subsequent  course,  seeing  the  dangers  it  portended, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  communicated  it  to  him.*  ^  Many 
of  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress  from  the  North- 
ern States  have  become  sensible  of  the  overbearing  in- 
fluence of  Virginia.  A  few  of  them  appear  disposed  to 
attempt  some  Union  which  shall  create  a  Northern 
interest,  and  array  it  in  opposition  to  Virginia,  but  this 
disposition  is  by  no  means  universal.  The  difficulty 
arises  from  the  want  of  character  and  talents  in  those 
who  have  been  sent  to  Congress.  *  *  *  Many  of  the 
others  grumble  about  Virginia,  but  go  every  length  in 
their  votes.  The  particular  friends  of  Col.  Burr  are 
more  clamorous,  but  these  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
delegation  from  New  York.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  unite  the  Northern  representation,  but  have  not 
succeeded.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  much  dissatisfaction 
exists,  and  the  circumstances  attending  the  nomination  of 
a  Vice-President,  shew  that  there  is,  in  some  degree,  a 
division  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Democrats 
in  Congress.    The  improbability,  however,  of  forming  a 

•  WMhington,  Ifaroh  11, 18(M, 
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Noribern  interett  in  Coagreit  by  tbe  union  of  partiei^ 
oaght  not  to  disoourage  exertiom  at  home."*  Havmg 
again  stated  the  leeble  character  of  the  Democratio 
representatives  from  the  North,  he  adds— "« The  forma* 
tioD,  therefore,  of  a  Northern  interest  must  commence  at 
home.  The  dissatisfaction  which  has  been  created  here, 
will  probably  promote  the  object 

^  I  have  wished  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  views  of 
CoK  Burr  in  relation  to  the  General  Government,  but 
having  had  no  intimacy  with  him  myself,  and  finding  no 
one  on  the  spot,  calculated  or  indeed  authorized  to  re- 
quhre  an  explanation,  I  have  obtained  but  little  infor- 
mation. He  speaks  in  the  most  bitter  terms  of  the  Yir^ 
ginia  faction,  and  of  the  necessity  of  an  union  at  the 
Northward  to  resist  it,  but  what  the  ultimate  objects  are 
which  he  would  propose,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  apparent, 
that  his  election  is  supported  in  New  York  on  the  prio- 
oiple  of  resisting  Virginia,  and  uniting  the  North  \  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  support  given  to  him  by  Fed* 
eral  men,  would  tend  to  reconcile  the  feelings  of  those 
Democrats  who  are  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their 
Southern  masters.  But  it  is  worthy  of  great  consider- 
ation, whether  the  advantage  gained  in  this  manner  will 
not  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  'fixing  on  the 
Northern  States  a  man,  in  whom  the  moH  eminent  of  our 
friends  will  not  repose  confidence.  If  CoL  Burr  is 
elevated  in  New  York  to  the  office  of  Governor  by  the 
votes  of  Federalism,  will  he  not  be  considered,  and  must 
he  not,  in  fact,  become  the  head  of  the  Northern  interest} 
His  ambition  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  second,  and  his 
office  will  give  him  a  claim  to  the  first  rank*  This  is^a 
point  which,  in  my  judgment,  requires  great  consider^ 
ation.  Although  the  people  of  New  England  have  not, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  a  right  to  give  an  opinion  in  re- 
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gaind  fo  New  York»  yet  upon  this  occasion  we  are  almost 
as  deeply  interested  as  the  people  of  that  State  can  be. 
If  any  other  project  can  be  fallen  on  which  will  produce 
the  effect  desired  of  creating  a  Union  of  the  Northern 
States^  I  should  certainly  prefer  it  We  ha^e  endeavored 
during  this  session  to  rouse  our  friends  in  New  England 
to  make  some  bold  exertions  in  that  quarter.  They  gen* 
erally  tell  us  that  they  are  sensible  of  the  danger,  that 
the  Northern  States  must  unite,  but  they  think  the  time 
has  not  yet  arrived*  Prudence  is  undoubtedly  necessary^ 
but  when  it  degenerates  into  procrastination  it  becomes 
fatal.  Whilst  we  are  waiting  for  the  time  to  arrive  in 
New  England,  it  is  certain  the  Democracy  is  making 
daily  inroads  upon  us,  and  our  means  of  resistance  are 
lessening  every  day.  Yet  it  appears  impossible  to  induce 
our  friends  to  make  any  decisive  exertions.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  have  been  induced  to  look  to  New  Yorkf 
and,  as  unpleasant  as  the  thing  may  be,  to  consider  a 
union  in  the  election  of  Col.  Burr,  as  the  only  hope 
which,  at  this  time,  presents  itself,  of  rallying  in  defence 
of  the  Northern  States. 

''  Col.  Burr  leaves  this  place  to-morrow  on  his  return 
to  New  York,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in  the  power  of 
gentlemen  to  ascertain  his  views.  Those  who  are  directly 
concerned  in  the  election  have  certainly  a  r^ht  to  demand 
a  full  explanation,  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  refuse  it* 

^The  Session  will  probably  close  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  I  have  engaged  to  call  on  the  Vice-President 
as  I  pass  through  New  York*  The  manner  in  which  he 
gave  me  the  invitation  appeared  to  indicate  a  wish  to  enter 
upon  some  explanation.  He  said,  he  wished  very  much 
to  see  me,  and  to  converse,  but  his  situation  in  this  place 
did  not  admit  of  it,  and  he  begged  me  to  call  on  him  at 
New  York.    This  took  place  yesterday  in  the  library* 
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Indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  avoid  a  AiU  expIanaUon 
with  Federal  men.  His  prospects  must  depend  on  the 
anion  of  the  Federalists  with  his  friends ;  and,  it  is  cer> 
tain,  that  his  views  must  extend  much  beyond  the  office 
of  Governor  of  New  York.  He  has  the  spirit  of  ambition 
and  revenge  to  gratify,  and  can  do  but  little  with  his 
*  little  band'  alone. 

^In  forming  the  Northern  party,  it  is  important  to 
consider  what  the  ultimate  views  of  that  party  ought  to 
be,  and  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  embarrassmg  the 
party,  with  men  who  will  oppose  the  accomplishment  of 
those  ultimate  objects. 

^  I  have  no  hesitation  myself,  in  saying,  that  there  can 
be  no  safety  to  the  Northern  States  without  a  separation 
from  the  Confederacy.  The  balance  of  power  under  the 
present  Crovernment  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Southern 
States,  nor  can  that  balance  be  changed  or  destroyed. 
The  extent  and  increasing  population  of  those  States  must 
for  ever  secure  to  them  the  preponderance  which  they 
now  possess.  Whatever  changes,  therefore,  take  place, 
they  cannot  permanently  restore  to  the  Northern  States 
their  influence  in  the  Grovemment ;  and  a  temporary  re- 
lief can  be  of  no  importance.  The  question  then  is,  can 
it  be  safe  to  remain  omder  a  Grovemment  in  whose  meas- 
ures we  can  have  no  effective  agency  7  If  the  views  of 
the  Southern  States  were  in  unison  with  ours ;  if  the  sys- 
tem of  policy,  which  they  wish  to  pursue,  equally  affected 
every  part  of  the  Union,  there  would  be  some  security 
under  their  management ;  and  although  we  might  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  participation  in  the  power,  yet  we  might 
expect  to  find  our  interests  promoted  by  measures  which 
promoted  their  own.  But,  unfortunat^y,  this  is  not  the 
case.  Their  enmity  to  commerce,  on  which  our  prosper- 
ity depends,  is  rivetted  and  unyielding.    Besides,  there  is 
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an  inveterate  enmity  and  jealousy  of  the  Northern  States, 
which  pervades  every  part  of  the  Southern  and  Middle 
States.  This  spirit  is  evidently  increasing.  Since  they 
have  obtained  the  power  they  have  become  arrogant,  and 
aj^pear  determined  to  carry  this  spirit  into  all  classes  of 
society,  with  a  view  of  rivetting  the  prejudices  so  strongly 
as  to  prevent  a  union  of  views  between  North  and  South, 
under  all  future  circumstances.  What,  then,  are  we  to 
expect,  under  the  management  of  the  most  intelligent  o^ 
those  people  ?  Must  we  not  continge  to  pay  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  expenses  of  Government  without  receiving 
in  return,  either  patronage  or  protection  ? 

**  Without  considering,  therefore,  that  dreadful  system 
of  Jacobinism  which  at  this  time  governs  our  public  coun- 
sels, can  we  hope  for  prosperity  from  the  present  Union 
and  Government  ?  But  if  we  add  to  those  considerations 
the  dangers  which  immediately  threaten  us,  can  there  be 
room  for  doubt?''  After  dilating  on  this  subject,  this 
leading  member  of  Congress  adds :  ^  For  one,  therefore, 
I  do  not  look  to  a  Southern  combination  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  the  views  of  the  National  Grovcmment.  I 
believe  the  vices  of  this  Government  incurable.  The 
thing,  itself,  is  radically  wrong. 

**  With  these  views  I  should  certainly  deem  it  unfortu- 
nate to  be  compelled  to  place  any  man  at  the  head  of  the 
Northern  interest  who  would  stop  short  of  the  object,  or 
would  only  use  his  influence  and  power  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Confederacy 
as  it  now  stands.  If  gentlemen  in  New  York  should  en- 
tertain similar  opinions,  it  must  be  very  important  to  as- 
certain what  the  ultimate  objects  of  Col.  Burr  are.  It 
must  occur  to  every  Federal  man,  that  objections  of  a  very 
serious  nature  oppose  the  election  of  Col.  Burr,  whether 
that  election  is  viewed  in  relation  to  a  general  union  of 
Vol.  VII.— 50 
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the  Northern  Statei,  or  in  relation  to  the  power  which 
the  office  will  give  «  man  of  Col.  Burr's  talents  and  ability 
to  oppose  a  more  partial  Union,  if  it  should  be  attempted. 
But,  my  dear  Sir,  what  else  can  wo  dot  If  we  remain 
inactive,  our  ruin  is  certain.  Our  friends  will  make  no 
attempts  alone.  By  supporting  Mr.  Burr  we  gain  some 
support,  although  it  is  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  of  which, 
God  knows,  we  have  cause  enough  to  be  jealous.  In 
riiort,  I  see  nothing  else  left  for  us.  The  prtgect  which  we 
had  formed  was,  to  jnduce,  if  possible,  the  Legi^atures 
of  the  three  New  England  States  who  remain  Federal,  to 
commence  measures  which  should  call  for  a  reunion  of 
the  Northern  States.  The  extent  of  those  measures,  and 
the  rapidity  with  v^hich  they  shall  be  followed  up  must  be 
governed  by  circumstances.  The  magnitude  and  jealousy 
of  Massachusetts  would  render  it  necessary  that  the  ope- 
ration should  be  commenced  there.  If  any  hope  can  be 
created  that  New  York  will  ultimately  support  the  plan, 
it  may  perhaps  be  supported.''  «  *  *  «<  I  have  examined 
the  interest  which  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  have 
in  the  funds,  and  I  find  it  considerably  less  than  the  pro- 
portion of  debt  which  these  States  ought  to  pay.  This 
arises  from  the  large  purchases  made  by  foreigners  in  the 
funded  debt,  so  that  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  chaige 
ourselves  only  with  our  just  proportion  of  the  debt,  and 
still  do  justice  to  our  own  people.  And  with  the  superior 
means  which  we  shall  possess,  it  may  be  easily  accom- 
plished. We  may  also  liberate  ourselves  entirely  from 
the  Louisiana  Stock,  and  leave  that  to  be  paid  by  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  created.  Our  proportion  of  the 
funded  and  Dutch  debt,  when  compared  with  our  mean8» 
will  be  nothing ;  and  we  may  manage  our  affairs  in  our 
own  way." 

In  pursuance  of  the  appointment,  an  interview  took 
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place  between  this  member  and  Barr  at  the  residence  ot 
the  latter  in  New  York,  on  the  fourth  of  April.  With  the 
same  cautions  non-committal  he  had  showh  during  the 
presidential  election,  and  recently  at  Washington,  Burr 
stated  that  *^  he  must  go  on  democratically  to  obtain  the 
Government ;  that,  if  he  succeeded,  he  should  administer 
it  in  a  manner  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Fcder* 
alists.  In  respect  to  the  afiairs  of  the  nation,  Burr  said, 
that  the  Northern  States  must  be  governed  by  Virginia^ 
or  govern  Virginia,  and  that  there  was  no  middle  course 
— that  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress  from  the 
East  were  in  this  sentiment,  some  of  those  from  New 
York,  some  of  the  leaders  in  Jersey  and  likewise  in  Penn* 
sylvania.''  The  eflfect  of  this  conversation  was  to  in- 
duce the  member  to  wish  Burr  success,  which  would,  it 
was  supposed,  be  much  affected  by  the  result  of  the  elec* 
tion  in  Connecticut,  then  near  at  hand.  On  the  day  of 
the  interview  between  him  and  Burr,  an  address  was 
issued  to  the  people  of  that  State.  One  of  the  chief 
topics  of  the  Address  was  the  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution proposed  by  Hamilton,  but  of  which  the  source 
was  not  known,  designating  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice-President  for  which  the  electoral  votes  were  to  be 
cast.  Jefferson  was  looking  anxiously  to  its  adoptioix. 
^If  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  passes  Rhode 
Island,**  he  wrote,  **  and  we  expect  to  hear  in  a  day  or 
two,  the  election  for  the  ensuing  four  years  seems  to  pre- 
sent nothing  formidable.***  Nor  can  it  be  supposed,  that 
this  effect  was  out  of  the  view  of  all  of  those  who  had  op- 
posed its  recommendation,  when  their  sentiments  at  a 
dangerous  crisis  are  recollected.f  The  address  to  Con- 
necticut declared,  ^  the  plan  of  this  amendment  is  to  bury 

•  JeflbnontoCtoiy.    Mueh8,1804.   Jelftnoii*tWoiki» It. 586, ed;  1864. 
t  Appendix  H. 
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New  Enf^and  in  oblhrioD,  and  put  the  reins  of  Cvoyem- 
ment  into  the  bands  of  Virginia  for  ever.**  **  Tliey,  the 
Democrat^**  it  was  urged,  **  have  seised  on  a  moment  of 
delirious  enthusiasm  to  make  a  dangerous  inroad  <m  the 
Constitution ;  and  to  prostrate  the  only  mound  capable 
of  rensting  the  headlong  influence  of  the  great  States 
and  preserving  the  independence  and  safety  of  the  small 
ones.*'  This  appeal  to  her  State  pride  was  successful, 
and  Connecticut  elected  a  large  majority  of  Federalists 
to  her  Legislature ;  nor  was  the  language  of  Asunion 
concealed. 

It  reached  the  ears  of  Jefierson.  He  writes  on  the 
sixteenth  of  April:*  '^  You  mentioned  a  Federal  scheme 
afloat,  of  forming  a  coalition  between  the  Federalists  and 
Republicans  of  what  they  called  the  seven  Eastern  States. 
*  *  *  The  idea  of  forming  seven  Eastern  States  is  more- 
over clearly  to  form  the  basisofasqkxrationofthe  VniaiC* 
Ten  days  after,  the  election  was  held  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  Burr,  though  he  received  many  votes  from  the 
Federalists,  was  defeated  by  a  laif^e  majority .f 

•  JtAnoi  to  Om^lfr.    J«flbiMii*t  Wctki,  b.  54S. 

t  UwU  b  ateUd  to  haT«  no«?«d  85,000  TOta%  Binr  28,000. 
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CHAPTER   CLXVIII. 

Thb  reputation  which  followed  Hamilton's  extraordinary 
effort  in  the  recent  libel  suit,  he  found  on  his  return  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  had  preceded  him.  Indeed,  for 
some  time,  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  it  wa?  the  ab- 
sorbing topic  of  conversation.  With  the  deep  sympathy, 
which  is  the  strongest  proof  and  the  highest  tribute  to 
genius,  each  of  his  friends  seemed  anxious  to  exalt  and  to 
appropriate  almost  to  himself  a  part  of  the  merit  of  this 
great  achievement  He  was  now  again  engaged  in  the 
argent  labors  of  his  profession,  but  amidst  these  labors  he 
found  time  for  society  and  for  his  family. 

His  chief  relaxation  was  in  the  culture  and  adornment 
of  the  **  Grange."  There,  reading  with  increased  interest 
treatises  on  trees  and  horticulture,  on  the  changes  and 
influences  of  the  seasons,  the  composition  and  adaptation 
of  soils  to  the  various  growths,  he  enjoyed  those  pure  de- 
lights which  cultivated  intelligence  seeks  and  surely  finds 
in  the  wonders,  the  harmonies,  and  the  mingte  diversities 
of  rural  scenes.  Mingling  at  times  with  his  humble  neigh- 
bors, he  sought  their  practical  information,  and  repaid  it 
with  kind  offices.  With  a  heart  swelling  with  gratitude 
to  the  Author  of  his  being,  he  observed  to  his  wife,  **  I 
may  yet  live  twenty  years,  please  God,  and  I  will  one  day 
build  for  them  a  chapel  in  this  grove.** 
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His  religious  feelings  grew  with  bis  growing  intimacy 
with  the  marvellous  works  of  nature,  all  pointing  in  their 
processes  and  their  results  to  a  great  pervading,  ever  ac- 
tive Cause.  Thus  his  mind  rose  from  the  visible  to  the 
invisible ;  and  he  found  intensest  pleasure  in  studies 
higher  and  deeper  than  all  speculation.  His  Bible  ex- 
hibits on  its  margin  the  care  with  which  he  perused  it 
Among  his  autographs  is  an  abstract  of  the  Apocalypse — 
and  notes  in  his  hand  were  seen  on  the  margin  of  **  Pa* 
ley*s  Evidences.''  With  these  readings  he  now  united 
the  habit  of  daily  prayer,  in  which  exercise  of  faith  and 
love,  the  Lord's  prayer  was  always  a  part.  The  renew- 
ing influences  of  early  pious  instruction  and  habit  appear 
to  have  returned  in  all  their  force  on  his  truest  sensibili- 
ties, quickened  by  the  infidelity  shown  in  the  action  of  the 
political  world,  and  in  the  opinions  and  theories  he  had 
opposed,  as  subversive  of  social  order.  •*  War,"  he  re- 
marked, on  one  occasion,  **  by  the  influence  of  the  humane 
principles  of  Christianity  had  been  stripped  of  half  its 
horrors.  The  French  renounce  Christianity,  and  they 
relapse  into  barbarism.  War  resumes  the  same  hideous 
form  which  it  wore  in  the  ages  of  Gothic  and  Roman  vio- 
lence." It  was  the  tendency  to  infidelity  he  saw  so  rife 
that  led  him  often  to  declare  in  the  social  circle  his  esti- 
mate of  Christian  truth.  **  I  have  examined  carefully," 
be  said  to  a  friend  from  his  boyhood,  ^  the  evidence  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  and,  if  I  was  sitting  as  a  juror  upon 
its  authenticity,  I  should  unhesitatingly  give  my  verdict  in 
its  favor."*  To  another  person,  he  observed,  "I  have 
studied  it,  and  I  can  prove  its  truth  as  clearly  as  any 
proposition  ever  submitted  to  the  mind  of  man." 

A  short  note  written  at  this  time  to  a  young  friend 
speaks  the  state  of  his  mind : 

*  BeminiioenoM  of  Qenenl  Mortoo. 
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« 

<<Nbw  Yobk,  April  IS,  1804. 
^'DsAB  Bat  I — ^The  poet  of  to-day  brought  me  a  letter  from  ymx, 
and  another  from  ****.  1  have  no  doubt  the  latter  would  serve  you 
if  he  could,  but  he  cannot  at  this  time.  On  the  whole,  I  would  advise 
yon  to  return  to  New  York,  and  accept  any  respectable  employment 
in  your  way  till  an  opportunity  of  something  better  shall  occur.  'Tis 
by  patience  and  perseverance  that  we  can  expect  to  vanquish  diiBcul* 
ties  and  better  an  unpleasant  condition.  Arraign  not  the  dispensations 
of  Providence.  They  must  be  founded  m  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and 
when  they  do  not  suit  us,  it  must  be  because  there  is  some  fault  in 
ourselves  which  deserves  chastisement,  or  because  there  is  a  kind  intent 
to  correct  in  us  some  vice  or  feeling,  of  which,  perhaps,  we  may  not  be 
conscious;  or  because  the  general  plan  requires  we  should  suffer  par- 
tial ill.  In  this  situation,  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  resignation  and 
even  humility ;  bearing  in  m  nd,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  that  It 
was  'Pride  which  lost  the  blest  abodes.'    With  esteem  and  regard." 

His  home  was  his  delight ;  he  writes  to  his  wife :  ^  I 
discover  more  and  more  that  I  am  spoiled  for  a  military 
man.  My  health  and  comfort  both  require  that  I  should 
be  at  home — at  that  home  where  I  am  always  sure  to  find 
a  sweet  asylum  from  care  an8  pain."  **  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  me,"  he  wrote  at  another  time,  **  to  hear 
frequently  from  you  and  my  dear  children.  While  all 
other  passions  decline  in  me»  those  of  love  and  friendship  ^ 
gain  new  strength.  It  will  be  more  and  more  my  en- 
deavour to  abstract  myself  from  all  pursuits  which  inters 
fere  with  those  of  affection.  Tis  here  only  I  can  find 
true  pleasure.  In  this  I  know  your  good  and  kind  heart 
responses  to  mine.  Your  father  and  mother  are  both 
anxious  to  visit  you.  They  are  as  kind  to  me  as  ever^ 
and  seem  to  have  discovered  the  full  extent  of  your 
worth.  Heaven  bless  you  and  reward  you  with  all  the 
happiness  you  deserve."  He  writes,  journeying  to  Al- 
bany ;  **  I  remark,  as  I  go  along,  every  thing  that  can  be 
adopted  for  the  embellishment  of  our  little  retreat,  where 
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I  hope  for  a  pore  and  onalloyed  happiness  with  my  ex- 
cellent wife  and  sweet  children.  In  proportion  as  I  dis- 
cover the  worthlessness  of  other  pursuits,  the  yalae  of 
my  Eliza  and  domestic  happiness  rises  in  my  estimation." 
What  a  home  Hamilton's  lovely  nature  made  to  all  its 
inmates  I  By  his  fiunily  he  was  adored;  the  humblest 
member  of  his  household  seemed  contented  with  his  lot, 
as  he  walked  forth  at  early  mom  to  direct  their  labors 
with  kind  greetings  and  kinder  smiles.  ^  Would  not 
this  be  well  !  **  ''  Might  not  this  be  better  f  **  were  the 
terms  of  his  guidance.  Two  daughters  and  five  sons  re- 
mained to  him.  The  eldest  daughter,  a  bright,  beautiful 
being,  became  insane  after  he  bad  fisdlen,  and  never  re- 
covered her  reason,  her  anguished  memory  dwelling  on 
the  event.  Their  education  now  was  under  his  frequent 
supervision ;  their  course  of  reading  was  indicated,  and 
their  themes  corrected.  Every  source  of  usefblness  and 
virtuous  pleasure  he  would  cultivate  with  severer  studies — 
music  ;  (he  sang  a  little) — the  graces  and  the  arts ;  with 
bis  younger  boys  he  playid  marbles  and  flew  kites,  mak- 
ing merry  pastime.  Nothing  could  be  more  cheering 
than  his  commendations — nothing  more  gentle  than  the 
tender  tone  of  his  reproofii.  His  infrequent  admonitions 
— how  earnest,  how  warm,  how  delicate  ;  for  in  appeal- 
ing to  the  reason  he  never  forgot  the  heart.  How 
fondly  did  he  cherish  early  promise!  His  encourage- 
ments— how  hopeful,  how  strenuous.  *<  Perseverando" 
— **  Perseverando,**  the  motto  of  the  first  emission  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  were  words  often  on  his  lips. 
Sometimes  he  would  take  up  the  classics.  With  what 
emphasis  and  fervor  did  he  read  of  battles  I  When  trans- 
lating the  commentaries  of  Csssar,  it  would  seem  as  though 
Cassar  were  present ;  for  as  much  as  any  man  that  ever 
lived,  he  had  a  soldier's  temperament    It  told  itself  in 
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little  tbings :  during^  the  erection  of  his  rural  dweUisg,  ht 
caused  a  tent  to  be  pitched,  and  camp-stoob  to  be  placed 
under  the  shading  trees.  He  measured  distances,  as 
though  mariung  the  frontage  of  «  pamp ;  and  then,  as  he 
walked  along,  his  step  seemed  to  fall  naturally  into  the 
cadenced  pace  of  practiced  drill.  It  was  his  delight  in 
his  hours  of  relaxation  to  return  to  scenes  and  incidents 
of  his  early  life,  when  fighting  for  this  country,  and  pray- 
ing for  its  protection.  ^I  found  him,**  a  friend  relates, 
«on  one  occasion  with  Polybius  in  his  hand.  He  was  read- 
ing a  description  of  a  mob ;  and  after  he  had  arisen,  full 
of  the  subject,  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  along  the  apart- 
ment, he  drew  an  eloquent  comparative  picture  of  an  an* 
cient  and  modem  mob.**  Indeed;  throughout  all  his  life, 
the  ancient  classics  were  his  fevorite  reading ;  for  there 
he  found  topics  most  interesting  to  his  mind  portrayed 
wi|h  unrivalled  genius.  Government  had  been  the  great 
business  of  his  life,  and  was  still  a  chief  subject  of  his 
thoughts.  He  felt  that  the  science  of  political  philosophy 
was  incomplete ;  and  it  was  his  purpose  to  test  the  lessons 
of  history  by  his  own  experience,  and  to  seek  and  to  es- 
tablish some  great  results  from  his  inductions  which  might 
be  useful  to  mankind.  A  distinguished  orator,  who  had 
known  him  long  and  intimately,  addressing  the  people 
after  his  decease,  remarked :  **  Though  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  public  life,  never,  no,  never,  for  a  moment, 
did  he  abandon  the  public  service.  He  never  lost  sight  of 
your  interests.  I  declare  to  you,  before  that  God,  in  whose 
presence  we  are  now  so  especially  assembled,  that  in  his 
most  private  and  confidential  conversations,  the  single 
objects  of  discussion  and  consideration  were  your  freedom 
and  your  happiness.? 

Chancellor  Kent,  with  his  accustomed  elegance,  re- 
lates :  **In  April,  eighteen  hundred  four,  I  held  the  Cir- 
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eait  Court  in  the  city  ci  New  YoriL ;  and  the  most  inter- 
esting interview  which  I  ever  had  with  General  Hamilton 
was  at  bii  coantry^aeat  on  Harlem  Heights,  during  the 
course  of  that  month.«  He  took  roe  out  to  dine  with  him, 
and  I  was  detained  at  his  house  the  next  day.  We  were 
assailed  by  a  violent  easterly  storm  the  night  I  was  there, 
and  the  house,  standing  on  high  ground,  was  very  much 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  winds,  as  they  swept  over  the 
island  from  the  *  vex'd  Atlantic'  The  solicitude  of  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  for  my  comfort,  and  his  attention  and 
kindness,  quite  surprised  and  affected  me.  He  visited  me 
after  I  had  retired  to  my  chamber,  to  see  that  I  was  suffi- 
ciently attended  to.  In  a  memorandum  whidi  I  made  a 
day  or  two  after  that  visit,  and  which  ia  now  before  me, 
I  state  in  allusion  to  it,  that  *  he  never  appeared  before  so 
friendly  and  amiable.  I  was  alone,  and  he  treated  me 
with  a  minute  attention  that  I  did  not  suppose  he  kqew 
how  to  bestow.  His  manners  were  delicate  and  chaste ; 
and  he  appeared  in  bis  domestic  state  the  plain,  modest, 
and  affectionate  Father  and  Husband.'  Gouvemeur  Mor- 
ris was  to  have  dined  with  us ;  but  he  sent  an  apology 
stating  that  *  the  Jacobin  winds  had  prevented  him.'  We 
were  consequently  left  to  ourselves  during  the  better  part 
of  a  day,  and  the  conversation  led  to  a  more  serious  train 
of  reflections  on  his  part  than  I  had  ever  before  known 
him  to  indulge.  His  mind  had  a  cast  unusually  melan- 
choly. The  pending  election  exceedingly  disturbed  him ; 
and  he  viewed  the  temper,  disposition,  and  passions  of 
the  times  as  portentous  of  evil,  and  favorable  to  the  sway 
of  artful  and  ambitious  demagogues.  His  wise  reflec- 
tions, his  sobered  views,  bis  anxiety,  his  gentleness,  his 
goodness,  his  Christian  temper,  all  (contributed  to  render 
my  solitary  visit  inexpressibly  interesting.  He  at  that 
time  revealed  to  me  a  plan  he  had  in  contemplation  for  a 
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fall  inTestfgation  of  the  history  and  science  of  civil  gov- 
ernment,  and  the  practical  results  of  the  varioas  modifi- 
cations of  it  apon  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
He  wished  to  have  the  subject  treated  in  reference  to 
past  experience,  and  upon  the  principles  of  Lord  Bacon's 
inductive  philosophy.  His  object  was  to  see  what  safe 
and  salutary  conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  an  histor- 
ical examination  of  the  effects  of  the  various  mstitutions 
heretofore  existing,  upon  the  freedom,  the  morals,  the 
prosperity,  the  intelligence,  the  jurisprudence,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  Six  or  eight  gentlemen  were 
to  be  united  with  him  in  the  work,  according  to  his  ar- 
rangement, and  each  of  them  was  to  take  his  appropriate 
part,  and  to  produce  a  volume.**  ♦  ♦  ♦  «I  recollected 
that  he  proposed  to  assign  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
history  to  the  Rev.  Doctor  Mason,  and  he  was  pleased  to 
suggest  that  he  wished  me  to  accept  a  share  of  the  duty. 
The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  historical  reviews, 
he  intended  to  reserve  for  his  own  task ;  and  this  is  the 
imperfect  outline  of  the  scheme  which  had  then  occupied 
his  thoughts.  I  heard  no  more  of  it  afterwards,  for  the 
business  of  the  Court  occupied  all  our  i^ttention ;  and 
after  the  May  term  of  that  year  I  saw  him  no  more. 

**  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  if  General  Hamilton  bad 
lived  twenty  years  longer,  he  would  have  rivalled  Socrates 
or  Bacon,  or  any  other  of  the  sages  of  ancient  or  modem 
times,  in  researches  after  truth  and  in  benevolence  to 
mankind.  The  active  and  profound  statesman,  the  learned 
and  eloquent  lawyer,  would  probably  have  disappeared 
in  a  great  degree  before  the  character  of  the  sage  philos- 
opher, instructing  mankind  by  his  wisdom,  and  elevating 
his  country  by  his  example.** 

The  deeper  the  forebodings  with  which  he  looked  at 
the  future  of  this  country,  the  fonder  the  interest  he 
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dieriibed  in  hit  tranquil  rand  abode.  Every  moBMnt  he 
coald  spare  from  hii  professional  engagements  was  spent 
there,  communing  with  his  own  varying  emotions,  or  col- 
lecting new  sources  of  reflection  in  a  library,  partly  the 
bequest  of  a  justly-valued  friend,*  or  in  the  sweet  cares 
of  domestic  Ufe,  and  the  frequent  hospitalities  hb  position 
in  society  demanded  of  him.  His  pleasure  grounds  had 
begun  to  assume  the  aspect  he  desired*  To  reciprocate 
the  attentions  of  his  friends  in  a  manner  which,  though 
novel  here,  he  believed  would  most  gratify,  he  gave,  in 
the  season  of  flowers  and  early  fraits,  a  ft^  ckaw^^kre. 
All  that  could  please  the  modest  taste  of  those  rimple 
days  of  wise  frugality,  was  present  At  distant  points 
in  the  several  copses  were  heard  by  sauntering  groups 
the  sounds  of  the  horn  and  the  clarionet,  while  his  man* 
sion  was  joyous  with  dances  and  repasts.  On  one  of  the 
piastas  were  beheld  some  of  his  earliest,  nearest  friends, 
tracing  the  distant  outlines  of  the  variegated  landscape 
of  hill  and  dale,  ocean  and  rivers ;  Hamilton  standmg  by, 
chatting  with  Colonels  Fish  and  Troup.  Never  was  the 
fascination  of  his  manner  more  remarked ;  gay  or  grave, 
as  was  the  chanced  topic,  like  the  light  and  shade  of  a 
fine  painting.  Never  did  he  exhibit  more  the  sage  soft- 
ened into  the  man  of  society.  Eloquent  feeling,  sportive 
genius,  graceful  narrative,  all  spoke  the  charms  of  a  gen- 
erous, rich,  and  highly-cultivated  nature.  Even  at  this 
time,  amid  the  brUliant  circle,  he  brought  forward  the  son 
of  a  deceased  early  comrade,  commended  him  to  the  at- 
tention of  an  influential  friend,  then  took  him  aside  and 
conferred  with  him  as  to  bis  plans  for  the  future.  This 
was  one  of  the  last  sunny  days  of  Hamilton's  short  life. 
Although  the  recent  vote  of  New  York  had  shown 

•  WSnam  Co&ftablt^  aa  aklA  of  Ldbjsttt. 
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how  deep  the  canker  of  disappointed  ambition  had  eaten 
into  the  Federal  party,  it  promised  Burr  little  real  advan- 
tage. Still  there  was  ground  of  hope  in  the  excesses  to 
which  that  ambition  was  inclined  to  lead,  and  in  the  dis- 
sensions of  his  local  adversaries.  The  combination  c^ 
the  Clintonians  and  the  Livingstons  in  the  election  of 
Lewis,  he  knew,  was  a  sacrifice  of  feeling  to  a  great 
present  necessity.  In  their  competition  for  <^ce  there 
was  a  mutual  antagonism  ;  and  in  the  sources  from  which 
each  drew  its  influence,  there  was  cause  of  mutual  dis- 
like. The  party  of  Clinton  was  near  to  the  Democratic 
sentiment.  It  was,  they  claimed,  the  party  of  the  peo}de 
-^the  old  party — ^which  had  arrayed  itself  against  the 
dangers  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  its  Federal  sup* 
porters,  from  the  outset,  and  had  been  in  frequent  conflict 
with  the  Livingstons,  while  they  were  Federalists.  It 
had  been  built  on  the  rock  of  Democracy.  The  Living- 
stons, they  felt,  were  but  converts,  not  of  too  sure  a 
faith,  and  admitted  at  a  late  hour  into  the  ranks  of  the 
true  patriots.  Nor  had  they  been  slow  or  coy  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  rewards.  In  proof,  a  list  of  the  many  offices 
of  which  they  were  incumbents  was  held  up  to  the  pub-* 
lie  gase.  ^  True  it  is,  the  Clintonians  have  united  with 
you  in  opposition  to  Hamilton;  but  how  different  the 
motive  and  the  feeling  I  While  opposed  to  the  principles 
and  system  of  the  statesman,  we  have  done  due  honor  to 
the  man.  In  you  the  feeling  has  been  a  jealous,  never^ 
sleeping,  personal  rivalry.''  At  these  scofli  and  taunts, 
that  large  portion  of  the  family  which,  under  the  lead  of 
Chancellor  Livingston,  had  gone  over  in  a  body  to  the 
Democracy,  were  the  more  enraged,  because  policy  im« 
posed  a  present  silence.  They  must  wait  a  day  of  retal- 
iation, when  the  higher  aspirations  of  Clinton  should  be 
subjected  to  the  test  of  public  favor. 
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While  Jefierton  rejoiced  in  dissensioDS  which  ensared 
the  fapremacy  of  the  South,  the  angered  Federalists  of  Con- 
necticat  pointed  to  these  feuds,  invoking  her  people  to  see 
in  the  ruling  party  of  New  York  little  else  than  a  scramble 
of  two  leading  families  for  office.  Such  was  their  Democ* 
racy !  Their  prostration-must  follow !  Burr,  while  he  saw 
in  the  united  efforts  against  him  of  these  two  discordant 
factions,  a  cause  of  increased  hostility  to  both,  saw  their 
success  marked  with  every  circumstance,  which  predicted 
and  ensured  future,  more  violent,  and  fatal  broils.  He 
might  rise  through  the  chasm  these  brcMls  would  make ; 
but  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  complete  Yally 
and  command  of  the  Federalists— a  rally  to  a  purpose  he 
had  been  led  to  believe  would  not  be  relinquished. 

For  legithnate  power  he  could  no  longer  hope.  At 
the  third  election  of  President,  Burr  had  received  but  a 
single  vote  from  a  Southern  State,  South  Carolina, — where 
a  connection  had  influence.  At  the  fourth  and  last  elec- 
tion,  the  votes  given  to  him  by  the  Southern  States,  were 
the  reluctant  votes  of  a  compelled  expediency.  The  re- 
cent unanimous  ignoring  of  him  by  the  National  Demo* 
cratic  caucus  at  Washington  was  not  a  mere  passing  by. 
It  was  a  public  proscription  by  Jefierson  and  by  his  nu- 
merous followers.  The  •♦Aurora,**  their  favored  press, 
denounced  him  as  **  an  apostate  to  his  party,  his  cause, 
his  friends,  and  himself;**  and  Jefferson  ••declared,  that 
he  did  not  consider  'the  little  band*  as  forming  a  portion 
of  the  genuine  Republicans.*** 

To  an  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
Burr  therefore  could  not  look.  It  was  by  a  severance  of 
these  United  States  or  forced  or  voluntary,  that  he  could 
alone  hope  for  that  power  with  which  he  would  be  satis- 

•  OotuMotkmt  Oounuit,  Maj  2,  ISOi. 
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fied.  Irregular  ambition,  like  every  other  irregular  appe- 
tite,  is  apt  to  reason  rashly.  On  the  Democracy  of  some  of 
the  Eastern  States  be  may  have  counted  a  little ;  for,  there, 
some  of  his  ancestors  bad  been  interred,  and  there  resided 
connections  who  might  serve  him.  In  New  Jersey  also 
be  had  a  small  interest.  But  it  was  on  the  bitter  aliena- 
tions of  many  of  the  Federalists  of  New  England  from  the 
Southern  ruling  politicians,  and  their  despairing  reaches, 
that  Burr  could  only  found  his  wanton  hopes.  Although 
the  election  in  New  York  had  resulted  adversely,  the  ex- 
citement in  parts  of  New  England  seemed  to  increase,  all 
pointing  to  the  hated  supremacy  of  the  South.  *'The 
pride  of  Virginia,**  it  was  declared  in  Connecticut,  «*  will 
keep  you  in  an  eternal  turmoil  or  in  a  svljection  more 
degrading  than  that  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.*** 

Four  days  after,  the  Legislature  of  that  State  rejected 
Hamilton's  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  a 
majority  of  twoto  one,  declaring,  **  that  it  would  establish 
the  dominion  of  the  large  over  the  small  States."  Nor 
was  Massachusetts  content  to  be  silent.  Her  dissatisfac- 
tion spoke  at  this  time  in  the  essays  of  ^The  New  Eng- 
landman.**  **  Are  we,**  it  was  asked,  ^  are  we  to  submit 
to  the  guidance  and  the  tyranny  of  the  South  f  Are  the 
States  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  river  St.  Croix  to  be 
only  the  satellites  of  Virginia  7  Who  fought  the  battles 
of  Independence  7  Who  freed  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas 
from  the  British  troops,  when  aided  by  their  slaves  ? — 
The  men  of  the  North — the  now  destined  vassals  of  the 
South !  But  I  will  not  despair. — ^The  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana at  the  expense  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  Southern  interest  must  finally  con- 

*  Connecticot  Goanuit^**  The  New  EagUxtdn," 
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Tince  the  States  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  that  they  must 
utiite  in  the  common  Northern  interest. — ^Let  therefore 
the  disinterested  among  our  Federal  and  Democratic  Re- 
publicans lay  aside  their  fatal  dissensions  which  serre  to 
no  purpose,  bat  to  the  purpose  of  their  enemies.  We 
rindl  then  be  able  -to  fix  a  just  balance  of  power  in  the 
United  States.**  The  three-fifths  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  pronounced  ^a  mockery  of  representation  ;** 
and  it  was  asked,  "^  Why  should  their  slaves  be  represent- 
ed, if  denied  the  right  of  suffrage,  in  preference  to  our 
horses  and  oxen  t  **  This  feeling  was  shown  by  a  mo- 
tion, soon  after  made  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  providing  that  the  Representatives  in  Congress  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  the 
number  of  frte  inhabitants.**  A  week  after,  articles 
appeared  in  Connecticut  favorable  to  Burr.  ^  Had  the 
Constitution  remained  as  it  was  made.  Col.  Burr,"  they 
declared,  ^  would  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the  next 
candidates  for  the  Presidency,  and  the  Federalists  would 
probably  have  voted  for  him.***  A  week  later,  ^a  divi- 
sion of  the  States**  was  spoken  of,  as  an  event  that  was 
**  ensured.** 

These  rash,  exciting  speculations,  mingled  with  the 
pointings  to  Burr,  might  have  kept  up  the  aspirations  of 
his  dizzy  ambition.  But  to  these  aspirations,  there  was 
one,  and  it  was  an  insuperable  barrier.  Hamilton  was 
that  barrier.  In  the  meeting  of  the  Federalists  at  Albany 
prior  to  the  recent  election,  he  had,  it  is  seen,  pointed  to 
the  danger  of  a  *^ dismemberment'*  of  the  Union,  and  to 
Burr,  as  the  probable  instrument  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  integrity  of  the  United  States.    Although  his  want  of 

*  Oooneetioitl  Connnt,  June  20,  1804. 
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confideiice  in  Lewis  had  kept  Hamilton  at  a  distance  from 
the  election,  yet  he  knew  that  his  words  of  alarm  had 
fallen  on  patiiotic  hearts ;  and  the  result  of  the  election 
had  shown  their  infkience.  The  effect,  as  Burr  charged, 
was  **  present  and  palpable.**  While  Burr  saw  in  him  a 
chief  cause  of  his  past  defeats,  he  saw  in  him  the  inevi- 
table obstacle  to  all  bis  future  hopes  of  power.  The  very 
abstinence  of  Hamilton  from  the  election  had  elevated 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  worthy  men  who  knew  its 
cause ;  and  this  elevatbn  cast  a  deeper  shade  upon  his 
defektedf  mortified  antagonist.  A  recent  voice  in  Europe 
had  recently  proclaimed  Hamilton's  greatness  ;*  and,  while 
Burr  seemed  to  behold  him,  with  the  ^  Constitution  **  in 
bis  hand,  and  the  word  '^  Union  ^  on  his  eloquent  lips,  he 
felt  in  the  identification  of  Hamilton  with  the  Constitution 
and  with  the  Union,  the  embodied  object  of  his  concen- 
trated hate.  In  Hamilton's  rallying  power  and  solid  posi- 
tion he  saw,  as  it  were,  a  pillar  of  State  standing  in  his 
path.  All  was  perplexity.  In  vain  did  a  conceited,  busy, 
heartless  prattler,  the  companion,  and  probably,  the  cor- 
rupt instrument  of  his  vicious  pleasures,  strive  to  amuse 
him  with  the  light,  low  gossip  of  the  town.  In  vain  were 
rehearsed  by  him  the  follies  and  the  squabbles  of  his  suc- 
cessful Democratic  adversaries.  In  vain  did  his  not  less 
scrupulous,  but  graver,  more  thinking  confederates  hold 
up  to  his  view,  a  vague,  indefinite  future.  His  pleasures 
seemed  for  a  time  to  cloy  upon  him.  He  had  been  re- 
pulsed by  Jefferson.  He  was  rejected,  through  Hamilton, 
by  New  York.    Burr  was  now  seldom  seen,  and  when 

*  At  a  public  diniier  given  by  tbe  French  Goreimment  to  Robert  R  Uy- 
ingiton,  in  commemoration  of  the  pniohase  of  Loniaiana,  Talleyrand,  then 
prime  minister  of  Buonaparte,  gave  as  a  toast,  **  Alexander  HamiUon— tho 
first  man  of  America."— It  was  omitted  among  the  toasts  published  In  this 
oountry. 
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foen,  was  silent  The  air  of  indifference  it  was  his  habit 
to  aflbcty  even  towards  bis  nearest  friends,  was  no  longer 
assumed.  The  conviction  of  bis  disappointed  ambition, 
he  could  not  conceal.  Nor  was  this  the  whole.  His  credit 
was  near  its  end.  Penury  was  before  him.  In  the  midst 
of  his  spendthrift  habits  and  luxurious  tastes,  his  impor- 
tunate creditors  were  pressing  upon  him.  His  dejection 
was  dark,  and  deep,  and  despairing.  What  to  do  he  was 
at  a  loss.  What  he  did  do— what  occurred,  looking  at 
the  past,  and  that  which  was  near  by,  is  hardly  credible. 
Hamilton  was  at  his  country-seat;  and  soon  after  the 
early  summer  sun  had  arisen,  was  awakened  by  a  violent 
ringing  at  the  bell  of  bis  front  door.  He  arose,  descend- 
ed, and  found  Burr  at  the  door.  With  great  agitation, 
he  related  circumstances  which  rendered  immediate  pecu- 
niary assistance  absolutely  necessary  to  him.  On  return- 
ing to  his  bed,  Hamilton  relieved  the  anxiety  of  his  wife, 
caused  by  this  early  call.  **  Who  do  you  think  was  at  the 
door — Colonel  Burr. — ^He  came  to  ask  my  assistance!" 

Hamilton  immediately  endeavored  to  raise  the  desired 
sum,  which  was  not  without  difficulty.  While  thus  exert- 
ing himself,  he  **  received  a  note  from  Colonel  Burr,  telling 
him  to  take  no  further  trouble  about  it,  couched  in  lan- 
guage which  he  interpreted  as  intending  in  despair  to  put 
an  end  to  himself.  General  Hamilton  immediately  ap- 
plied to  Church  and  other  of  his  friends,  and  raised  the 
money  for  him.*** 

*  Thit  oociurreooe  wu  mentioiiad  by  Bfn.  Hamiltoo  to  tiie  tntiior;  and 
wat,  hf  WWiMm  Coleman,  editor  of  ih»  Evening  Poet,  to  whom  Hamilton  le- 
lated  it^  eommnnicated  to  General  Morton,  who  states  it  in  a  letter  to  the 
author,  dated  June  26th,  188S.  "Coleman,"  General  Morton  obterrea,  "re- 
lated it  to  me  with  great  seriousneat,  a  short  time  after  the  oocnrrenoe ;  and  I 
was  further  led  to  belieTe  it  (h>m  the  drcumstanoe  of  General  Hamilton*s  call* 
Ingi^onme  about  that  time  in  haste,  and  asking  if  I  oouldoooTonientij  spare 
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If  this  application  to  Hamilton  for  such  aid^by  Barr, 
is  just  matter  of  surprise,  not  less  remarkable  is  the  noble 
generosity  of  Hamilton  in  affording  it  to  a  man  by  whose 
hand  he  had  stated  he  expected  to  fall.  That  the  fatal 
aim  would  not  long  be  stayed,  might  have  been  inferred 
by  the  disappointment  which  sat  on  the  scowling  faces  of 
the  profligate  partisans  of  the  Vice-President.  Their 
bold  and  reckless  menaces  were  heard  no  more.  His 
subservient  press  touched  on  no  political  topic.  What- 
ever  was  felt,  whatever  was  to  be  done,  was  shrouded  in 
murky  silence  and  fearful  mystery.  To  the  fierce  politi- 
cal storm  an  ominous  cplm  had  succeeded.  This  could 
not  last.  A  secret  dinner  was,  at  length,  given  by  Burr 
to  a  select  party  of  his  most  devoted  conspirators.  At 
this  festival  the  course  to  be  pursued  was  discussed.  By 
one  it  was  proposed  that  Burr  should  challenge  Dewitt 
Clinton.  To  this  he  was  not  inclined,  nor  was  the  motive 
strong;  and  at  last  with  one  consent  the  course  to  be 
pursued  was  resolved.*  The  deep  tragedy  Burr  medi- 
tated for  his  country  was  to  be  commenced  by  a  sacrifice 
to  his  revenge  and  to  his  ambition.  Hamilton  must  be 
the  victim.  Burr  proceeded  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
meeting.  To  his  residence  at ''  Richmond  Hill "  a  garden 
was  attached.  In  this  garden,  targets  were  placed  at 
convenient  distances,  and  hours  of  each  day  after  day,  of 
several  weeks,  were  spent  by  Burr,  with  a  person  at  his 

him  a  thousand  or  two  dollart  for  a  particiilar  emergency.**    The  total  nm 
laleed,  U  stated  by  General  Morton,  to  hare  been  ten  thousand  dollars. 

*  It  was  so  stated  by  Dr.  Douglas,  a  fHend  of  Bnrr.— General  Morton, 
who,  though  a  Federalist,  was  the  intimate  personal  fHend  of  Bmr  nntU  Urn 
death  of  Hamilton,  but  after  it,  would  not  know  him,  also  relates,  **The  parly 
was  disoomfited  and  must  be  raised  up  at  any  and  every  saorifioe.  The 
course  pursued  was,  I  was  then  informed  and  Terily  believe,  the  result  of  a 
caucus  of  pratended  fHends  of  Gokmel  Burr,  who  exp^bted  and  yet  hoped  cffioa 
and  pftftnnent  lor  themselTe%  on  his  eleyation.*' 
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side  loading  bis  pistols  as  fast  as  they  were  discharged, 
firing  at  these  targets  in  quick  succession.  Meanwhile, 
that  something  was  meditated  was  inferred  from  the 
changed  manner  of  his  confederates,  from  their  eager 
whispers  and  hurried  greetings,  as  they  passed  through 
the  busy  crowd  or  gathered  in  small  groups,  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  but  what  the  fell  purpose  was,  con* 
'  jecture  could  not  fathom.  The  secret  was  well  kept. 
To  make  a  requisition  upon  Hamilton  that  he  could  not 
comply  with,  was  the  course  resolved  upon.  Wil&am  P. 
Van  Ness,  the  author  of  ^  Aristides,**  was  selected  as  the 
bearer  to  Hamilton  of  the  adversary  note. 

The  pretext  was  an  electioneering  letter  writt^i  in 
these  words  from  Albany  on  the  twelfth  of  AprU  pre- 
ceding ;  and  published  soon  after  its  date  :*  *^  Gen.  Ham* 
ilton,  the  patroon*s  brother-in  law,  it  is  said,  has  come  out 
decidedly  against  Burr.  Indeed  when  he  was  here,  he 
spoke  of  him  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  who  ought  not  to 
be  trusted.**  On  seeing  this,  General  Schuyler  wrote  a 
public  letter,  in  which  he  stated,  **I  think  it  proper  to 
mention  that,  while  Chancellor  Lansing  was  considered  as 
a  candidate.  General  Hamilton  was  in  favor  of  supporting 
him ; — but,  that  after  the  nomination  of  Chief  Justice 
Lewis,  he  declared  to  me  that  he  would  not  interfere." 
The  author  of  the  letter  replied,  reasserting  his  previous 
statement,  and  adding,  **  I  could  detail  to  you  a  still  more 
despicable  opinion  which  General  Hamilton  has  expressed 
of  Mr.  Burr." 

In  pursuance  of  this  preconcerted  determination,  Wil- 
liam P.  Van  Ness  was  sent  for  by  Burr  on  the  seventeenth 
of  June.  Van  Ness  relates,  that  Burr  alleged,  that  it 
had  of  late^  been  frequently  stated  to  him  that  Creneral 

*  By  CluuiM  D.  Cooper,  son-ln-kw  of  GoyemorTmylor— pobOthod  widi 
the  lendue  of  the  oomspoiidence  on  the  24th  of  April  m  the  Albinj  Bcgister. 
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Hamilton  had  at  different  times,  and  on  various  occasions, 
used  language  and  expressed  opinions  highly  mjurions  to 
his  reputation;  that  he  had  for  sometime  felt  the  necessity 
of  calling  on  General  Hamilton  for  an  explanation  of  his 
conduct,  but  that  the  statements  which  had  been  made  to 
him  did  not  appear  suffioiently  authentic  to  justify  the 
measure  ;  that  a  newspaper  had,  however,  been  recently 
put  into  his  bands  in  which  he  perceived  a  letter,  con« 
taining  something  which  he  thought  demanded  immediate 
investigation.  Urged  by  these  circumstances  and  justified 
by  the  evident  opinion  of  his  friends,  he  had  determined 
to  write  General  Hamilton  a  note  upon  the  subject  which 
he  requested  him  to  deliver.  This  note  was  in  these 
words: 

"New  York,  June  IB,  1804.— Sib  :  I  send  for  yoar  perusal  a  letter 
signed  Oharles  D.  Cooper,  which,  though  apparently  published  some 
time  ago,  has  but  very  recently  come  to  my  knowledge.  Mr,  Van 
Ness,  who  does  me  the  &yor  to  deliver  this,  will  point  out  to  you  that 
elause  of  the  letter  to  which  I  particularlj  request  your  attention. 

^  Tou  must  peroeiTe,  Sir,  the  necessity  of  a  prompt,  unqualified 
adcnowledgment  or  denial  of  the  use  of  any  expression  which  would 
warrant  the  assertions  of  Dr.  Cooper. 

''  I  haye  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

"A.  BUBR. 

'^GKNULAL  H1MII.TOV.'' 

On  receiving  this  letter,  General  Hamilton  mentioned, 
that  as  a  variety  of  engagements  demanded  his' attention 
during  the  whole  of  that  and  of  the  next  day,  he  would 
on  the  twentieth  instant  furnish  an  answer. 

The  nature  of  the  demand  and  the  terms  in  which  it 
was  made  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  object  in  view. 
After  consulting  a  very  moderate  and  judicious  friend, 
who  confirmed  Hamilton's  opinion,  that  the  disavowal  re- 
quired of  him  in  such  a  form  was  out  of  his  power,  he 
returned  the  following  reply : 
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'^  New  ToKK,  Jane  20,  1804.~Sib  :  I  hiTO  matorelj  reflected  on 
Uie  walked  of  joor  letter  of  the  eighteenth  inst,  md  the  more  I  hare 
reflected  the  more  I  hare  heoome  conrinced  that  I  oould  not,  without 
manliest  impropriety,  make  the  avowal  or  disavowal  which  you  seem 
to  think  necessary.  The  clause  pointed  out  hy  Mr.  Van  Ness  is  in 
these  terms :  '  I  could  detail  to  jou  a  $tiU  more  detpiedbU  opinion 
which  General  Hamilton  Aot  expretted  of  Mr.  Burr.'  To  endcaror  to 
discoTer  the  moaning  of  this  declaration.  I  was  obliged  to  seek  in  the 
antecedent  part  of  this  letter  for  the  oiNnion  to  whidi  it  referred,  as 
harmg  been  already  disclosed.  I  found  it  m  these  words:  'General 
Hamilton  and  Judge  Kent  have  declared  in  tuUtance  that  ihoy  looked 
upon  Mr.  Burr  to  be  a  dangerou$  man,  and  one  toho  ought  not  to  he 
trueted  with  the  reim  t^gotemmenU^ 

^  The  language  of  Dr.  Cooper  plainly  implies,  that  he  considered  this 
o^nkm  of  you,  whidi  ho  attributes  to  me,  as  a  detpxeahle  one :  but  he 
affirms  that  I  hare  expressed  some  other,  more  deepiedbU^  without 
hoircTer  mentioning  to  whom,  when,  or  whcre«  Tts  evident  that  the 
phrase  *  still  more  despicable'  admits  of  infinite  shades,  from  Teiy  l^t 
to  very  dark.  How  am  I  to  judge  of  the  degree  ratended '?  or  how 
shall  I  annex  any  precise  idea  to  language  so  indefinite  ? 

'*  Between  gentlemen,  despicable  and  more  deepieahle  are  not  worth 
the  pains  of  distinction :  when  therefore  you  do  not  mterrogate  me,  as 
to  the  opinion  which  is  specifically  ascribed  to  me,  I  must  conclude, 
that  you  riew  it  as  within  the  limits  to  which  the  animadversions  of 
political  opponents  upon  each  other  may  justifiably  extend ;  and  conse- 
quently as  not  warranting  the  idea  of  it  which  Doctor  Cooper  appears 
to  entertain.  If  so,  what  precise  inference  could  you  draw,  as  a  guide 
Ibr  your  conduct,  were  I  to  acknowledge  that  I  had  expressed  an 
opinion  of  you  ettU  more  deepioMe  than  the  one  which  is  particnlar- 
ixed  ?  Hon^  could  you  be  sure  that  even  this  opinion  had  exceeded  the 
bounds  which  you  yourself  deem  admissible  between  political  oppo- 
nents ? 

**  But  I  forbear  further  comment  on  the  embarrassment  to  which 
the  requisition  you  have  made  naturally  leads.  The  occasion  forbids  a 
more  ample  fllustration,  though  nothmg  could  be  more  easy  than  to 
pursue  it 

^  Repeating,  that  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  propriety  to  make  the 
acknowledgment  or  denial  you  desire,  I  will  add,  that  I  deem  it  mad- 
missible,  on  principle,  to  consent  to  be  interrogated  as  to  the  justness 
of  the  it\ferenee$  which  may  be  drawn  by  others  from  whatever  I  may 
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hire  said  of  a  political  opponent  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years'  oompeti- 
tion.  If  there  were  no  other  objection  to  it,  thitf  is  sufficient,  that  it 
would  tend  to  expose  my  sincerity  and  deliotoy  to  injurious  imputa- 
tions from  every  person  who  may  at  any  time  have  conceived  the  im- 
port of  my  expressions,  differently  from  what  I  may  then  have  in- 
tended or  may  afterwards  recollect  I  stand  ready  to  avow  or  disavow 
promptly  and  explicitly  any  predse  or  definite  opinion  which  I  may  bo 
charged  with  having  declared  of  any  gentleman.  More  than  this  can- 
not fitly  be  expected  from  me ;  and,  especially,  it  cannot  bo  reasonablj 
expected  that  I  shall  enter  into  an  explanation  upon  a  basis  so  vaff:ue 
as  that  which  you  have  adopted.  I  trust  on  more  reflection  you  will 
see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  with  me.  If  not,  I  can  only  regret 
the  circumstance  and  must  abide  the  consequences. 

^The  publication  of  Doctor  Cooper  was  never  seen  by  me  till  after 
the  receipt  of  your  letter. 

^  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &o,, 

"A.  HAMILTON. 

Burr  answered  the  following  day : 

^  New  York,  June  21, 1804 Sir  :  Tour  letter  of  the  20th  insi, 

has  been  this  day  received.  Having  considered  it  attentively,  I  regret 
to  find  in  it  nothing  of  that  smcerity  and  delicacy  which  you  profess 
to  value. 

*<  PoUHeal  opposition  can  never  absolve  gentlemen  firom  the  neoea* 
sity  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  laws  of  honor  and  the  rules  of  decorum. 
I  neither  claim  such  privilege  nor  indulge  it  in  others. 

^  The  common  sense  of  mankind  affixes  to  the  epithet  adopted  by 
Dr.  Cooper,  the  idea  of  dishonor.  It  has  been  publicly  implied  to  me 
under  the  sanction  of  yomr  name.  The  question  is  not,  whether  he  has 
mnderstood  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  has  used  it  according  to  sj'utax 
and  with  grammatical  accuracy :  but  whether  you  have  authorized  this 
Implication,  either  directly  or  by  uttering  expressions  or  opinions  de- 
rogatory to  my  honor.  The  time  '  when '  is  in  your  own  knowle^;e^ 
but  no  way  material  to  me,  as  the  calumny  has  now  first  been  dis- 
closed, so  as  to  become  the  subject  of  my  notice,  and  as  the  efiect  is 
present  and  palpable.* 

*  This  phrato  can  only  rtfar  to  his  defeat  in  the  eleotioo,  aod  confirmed 
the  belief  that  it  wai  the  came  of  this  prooedore. 
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''Tour  letter  has  hnUb/dd  me  vittmeir  reaeoM  for  iqyiuiage 
defiuiie  repljT* 

<*  I  htTe  the  honor  to  be^  aiTi  yeor  obedknt^ 

''A.  BURR. 
^QESEauh  Hamiltox." 

The  next  day,  Hamilton  called  opoo  Cdonel  Pendle* 
ton,  vrho  had  been  an  aid  of  General  Greene,  and  com- 
municated to  him  the  preceding  correspondence.  He  in- 
formed him  that  in  the  conversation  with  Van  Ness,  at 
the  time  of  receiving  the  last  letter,  he  told  him  he  con- 
sidered that  letter  as  rade  and  offensive,  and  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  give  it  any  other  answer  than  that 
Colonel  Burr  must  take  such  steps  as  be  might  think 
proper.  He  said  further,  that  Van  Ness  requested  him 
to  take  time  to  deliberate  and  then  return  an  answer, 
when  he  might  possibly  entertain  a  different  opinion,  and 
that  he  would  call  upon  him  to  receive  it ; — that  his  reply 
to  Van  Ness  was,  that  he  did  not  perceive  it  possible  for 
him  to  give  any  other  answer  than  that  he  had  mentioned, 
unless  Colonel  Burr  would  take  back  his  last  letter,  and 
write  one  which  would  admit  of  a  different  reply.  He 
then  gave  Pendleton  a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  Van  Ness 
when  he  should  call,  and  repaired  to  his  country  resi- 
dence. 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  Hamilton  received,  while 
there,  this  note : 

"Juhe  23, 1804. — Snt :  In  the  afternoon  of  yesterday,  I  reported  to 
OoL  Ban*  the  result  of  my  last  interview  with  you  and  appointed  the 
evening  to  receive  his  further  instructions.  Some  private  engagements, 
however,  prevented  me  from  calling  on  him  till  this  morning.  On  mj 
return  to  the  dty,  I  found  upon  inquiry,  both  at  your  office  and  house^ 
that  you  had  returned  to  your  residence  in  the  country. 

**  Lest  an  interview  there  might  be  less  agreeable  to  you  than  else- 
where, I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  this  note  to  inquire 
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when  an4  where  it  wiU  be  most  conyenient  to  yoa  to  reoeive  a  oom- 

municatioii. 

«  Your  most  obedient  and  Terj  humble  senrant, 

«W.  P.VAN  NESS. 
^Gbnxbal  Hxmiltoh.'' 

Hamilton  immediately  answered,  if  the  comnranica* 
tion  was  pressing,  he  would  receive  it  there  that  day,  if 
not,  he  would  be  at  his  house  in  town  the  next  day.  In 
the  interval,  during  his  absence  from  the  city,  several 
conversations  passed  between  Pendleton  and  Van  Ness 
in  which  the  former  endeavored  to  illiRtrate  and  enforce 
the  propriety  of  the  ground  Hamilton  had  taken«  ;  He 
mentioned  to  Van  Ness  as  the  result,  if  Colonel  Burr 
would  write  a  letter  requesting  to  know  in  substance 
whether  in  the  conversation  to  which  Cooper  alluded, 
any  particular  instance  of  dishonorable  conduct  was  im- 
puted to  Colonel  Burr,  or  whether  there  was  any  im« 
peachment  of  his  private  character,  General  Hamilton 
would  declare  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  what  passed 
in  that  conversation.  Pendleton  then  read  the  following 
paper  containing  the  substance  of  what  Hamilton  would 
say: 

*'*Gencral  Hamilton  says,  he  cannot  imagine  to  what 
Dr.  Cooper  may  have  alluded,  unless  it  were  to  a  conver- 
sation at  Mr.  Taylor's  in  Albany,  last  winter,  (at  which 
he  and  General  Hamilton  were  present.)  General  Ham- 
ilton cannot  recollect  distinctly  the  particulars  of  that 
conversation,  so  as  to  undertake  to  repeat  them,  without 
running  the  risk  of  varying  or  omitting  what  might  be 
deemed  important  circumstances. 

"  The  expressions  are  entirely  forgotten,  and  the  spe- 
cific ideas  imperfectly  remembered ;  but  to  the  best  of 
his  recollection  it  consisted  of  comments  on  the  political 
principles  and  views  of  Colonel  Burr,  and  the  results 
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that  might  be  expected  from  them  in  the  event  of  his 
election  as  Governor,  without  reference  to  any  particular 
instance  of  past  conduct  or  private  character." 

Colonel  Pendleton  then  handed  to  Van  Ness  this 
letter  unsealed,  which,  though  bearing  date  the  twenty* 
second  of  June,  he  had  retained  in  his  possession  until 
the  twenty-fifth : 

<<Nbw  Tobk,  Jane  22, 1804.— Sib:  Tour  first  letter,  in  a  style  too 
peremptoiy,  made  a  demand,  in  mj  opinion,  unprecedented  and  unwar- 
rantable. My  answer,  pointing  out  the  embarrassment,  gare  you  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  less  exceptionaUe  course.  You  hare  not  chosea 
to  do  it;  but  by  your  last  letter  reoeired  tbis  day,  containing  expies^ 
sions  ineUeonniM  and  improper,  you  baye  increased  the  difficulties  to 
explanation  intrinsically  incident  to  the  nature  of  your  applicaticm. 

^  If  by  a  *  definite  reply,'  you  mean  the  direct  avowal  or  disavowal 
required  in  your  first  letter,  I  bave  no  otber  answer  to  give,  than  that 
which  has  ab-eady  been  given.    If  you  mean  any  thiqg  dlfierent,  ad- 
mitting of  greater  latitude,  it  is  requisite  you  should  explain. 
^I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"ALEX.  HAMILTON. 
*^Aabov  Btjsb,  Esq.'' 

After  its  delivery,  Van  Ness,  at  another  interview,  de- 
sired Pendleton  to  give  him  in  writing  the  substance  of 
what  he  had  proposed  on  the  part  of  General  Hamilton, 
which  was  given  in  these  words : 

^In  answer  to  a  letter  properly  adapted  to  obtain 
from  General  Hamilton  a  declaration  whether  be  had 
charged  Colonel  Burr  with  any  particular  instance  of 
dishonorable  conduct,  or  had  impeached  his  private  char- 
acter,  either  in  the  conversation  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Cooper, 
or  in  any  other  particular  instance,  to  be  specified ;  he 
would  be  able  to  answer  consistently  with  his  honor,  and 
the  truth,  in  substance,  that  the  conversation  to  which 
Dr.  Cooper  alluded  turned  wholly  on  political  topics,  and 
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did  not  attribute  to  Colonel  Burr  any  instance  of  dishon- 
orable conduct,  nor  relate  to  his  private  character ;  and 
in  relation  to  any  other  language  or  conversation  of  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  which  Colonel  Burr  will  specify,  a  prompt 
and  frank  avowal  or  denial  will  be  given.^ 

The  next  day  this  note  was  addressed  by  Van  Ness  to 
Pendleton : 

''Sib  :  The  letter  whidi  yoa  yesterday  delivered  me,  and  your  sab* 
sequent  commanication,  in  Colonel  Burr's  opinion,  evince  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  General  Hamilton  to  come  to  a  satislkctory  accommoda- 
tion. The  ii^jury  complained  of  and  the  reparation  expected,  are  go 
definitely  expressed  in  Colonel  Burr's  letter  of  the  2l8t  instant,  that 
there  is  not  perceived  a  necessity  for  fbrther  explanation  on  his  pari 
The  difficulty  that  would  result  (roro  confining  the  inquiry  to  any  par- 
tionlar  times  and  occasions  must  he  manifest.  The  denial  of  a  specified 
conversation  only,  would  leave  strong  implications  that  on  other  occa- 
sions unproper  language  had  been  used.  When  and  where  injurious 
opmions  and  expressions  have  been  uttered  by  General  Hamilton  muat 
be  best  known  to  him,  and  of  him  only  will  Cobnel  Burr  inquire.  No 
denial  or  declaration  will  be  satisfactory,  unless  it  bo  general,  so  as 
wholly  to  exclude  the  idea  that  rumors  derogatory  to  Colonel  Burr's 
honor  have  origmated  with  General  Hamilton,  or  have  been  fairly  m- 
ferred  from  any  thing  he  has  said.  A  definite  reply  to  a  requisition  of 
this  nature  was  demanded  bj  Colonel  Burr's  letter  of  the  twenty  first 
instant  This  being  refuf^,  invites  the  altematiye  alluded  to  in  Gen- 
eral Hamilton's  letter  of  the  20th. 

'^  It  was  required  by  the  position  in  which  the  controversy  was 
placed  by  General  Hamilton  on  Friday  last,  and  I  was  immediately 
ftimished  with  a  communication  demanding  a  personal  interriew.  The 
necessity  of  this  measure  has  not,  in  the  o|dnion  of  Colonel  Burr,  been 
diminished  by  the  General's  last  letter,  or  any  communication  which 
has  since  been  receiyed.  I  am  consequently  again  instructed  to  deliver 
you  a  message,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  convenient  for  you  to  receive  it. 
I  beg^  therefore,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  at  what  hour  I 
can  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

''Tour  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

^w.  P.  TAN  mess. 

''KATHAFniL  PxNDLXTOK,  Esq.,  Juns  26.'* 
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This  reply  wai  given  on  the  aame  day  by  ColoBel 
Pendleton : 

''Jam  20,  1804.-^ib:  I  have  commmiicttad  the  letter  whiA  joa 
did  BM  the  honoar  to  write  to  me  of  this  date,  to  Oeneral  HamiltoiL 
The  expectatioiis  now  disclosed  on  the  pert  of  Cokmel  Bvr  appear  to 
him  to  hate  greatly  extended  the  original  gnmnd  of  isquiiy,  and  in- 
stead of  presenting  a  particolar  and  definite  case  for  explanation,  seesi 
to  aim  at  nothing  less  than  an  inquisition  into  his  moat  ccmfidential 
eonfersations,  as  well  as  others,  tfaroogh  the  wh(de  period  of  his  ao- 
qoaintanoe  with  Oolooel  Bon*. 

"  While  he  was  prepared  to  meet  the  particolar  case  fairijsndfidlyy 
he  thinks  it  inadmisMble  that  he  diould  he  expected  to  answer  at  hoge 
as  to  ereiy  thing  that  he  may  possiblj  hare  said,  in  rdation  to  die 
dianusfesr  of  Ookxiel  Borr,  at  any  tfane^  or  opon  any  occasion.  Thoogh 
he  Is  not  eooscms  that  any  charges  whidi  are  in  drcolationtoths 
prqjodioe  of  CUonel  Borr  hate  originated  with  him,  except  one  irinoh 
may  haTe  heen  so  considered,  and  which  has  long  since  heoi  folly  ex* 
plained  between  Odoael  Borr  and  himself  yet  he  cannot  consent  te  be 
qoesdoned  generallyas  to  anjromoors  wfaidi  maybe  afloat  d«x)gatoiy 
to  the  character  of  Colonel  Borr,  without  'spedfieaUon  of  the  SBweal 
romeoriL  Btsmy  of  them  probably  onknown  to  him. 

'^He  does  not,  howefer,  mean  to  aothori»  any  coaoiosion  as  to  Um 
real  natore  of  his  condoot  in  relation  to  Colonel  Borr,  by  his  dedieing 
so  loose  sad  ^ragoe  a  basb  of  explanation,  and  hedissTOWs  an  oawilW 
ingness  to  come  to  a  satisfactory,  pronded  it  be  an  honoimble,  moeomt* 
modation. 

^  His  oljection  is,  the  reiy  indefinite  ground  which  Colonel  Borr 
has  assomed,  in  which  he  Is  sorry  to  be  able  to  disoera  nothing  short 
of  premeditated  hostility. 

^  Presoming,  therefore,  tiiat  it  will  be  adhered  to,  he  has  inBtmetod 
me  to  reoeiTo  the  message  whidi  yoo  hare  it  in  charge  to  deUrer^ 

^  For  this  porpose  I  shall  be  at  home  and  at  year  command  to* 
morrow  morning^  from  eight  to  ten  o'dook. 

''I hare  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  yoor obedient  sarrant, 

•'NATHANIEL  PENDLETON.* 
"W.P.Vjlk  Ness,  Esq." 

*  Tifl  oot  unworthy  of  notice,  that  on  the  Toiy  dayof  &ii  communication, 
Hftmilton,  who  bad  been  consulted  by  a  poor,  illiterate  man,  ia  tho  hnmbleet 
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Van  Ness  answered  the  following  day : 

^SfB:-— Tho  letter  which  I  bad  the  bonoar  to  receive  from  yon, 
vnder  date  of  yesterday,  stales  among  other  things,  that  in  General 
HamiUoB^s  oinnion,  OoL  Borr  has  taken  a  very  indefinite  ground,  in 
which  he  evinces  nothing  short  of  pred^ermined  hostility,  and  that 
Qtaasnl  Hamilton  thinks  it  inadmissible  that  the  inquiry  should  ex- 
tend to  his  confidential  as  well  as  other  conyersations.  In  this  OoL 
Burr  can  only  reply,  that  secret  whisp^ii,  traducing  his  &me  and  im- 
pwi*w»g  his  honor,  are,  at  least  equally  iiyurious  with  slanders  pub* 
lidy  uttered :  that  Qen.  Hamilton  had,  at  no  time  and  in  no  place,  a 
light  to  use  any  suoh  injurious  expressions,  and  that  the  partial  nega- 
tiye  be  is  disposed  to  give  with  the  reeervationa  be  wishes  to  make,  are 
prooDi  that  be  has  done  the  iiyary  specified. 

*^0q].  Burr's  request  was,  in  the  first  instance^  proposed  in  a  form 
the  most  simple,  in  order  that  General  Hamilton  mig^  give  to  the 
affair  that  course  to  which  he  might  be  induced  by  his  temper  and  his 
knowledge  of  facts.  Ool.  Burr  trusted  with  confidence,  that  from  the 
frankness  of  a  soldier  and  the  candour  <^  a  gentleman,  he  might  expect 
an  faigenuous  declaration.  That  if,  as  ho  had  reason  to  believe,  General 
Hamilton  bad  used  expressions  derogatory  to  his  honor,  he  would 
have  had  the  magnanimity  to  retract  them ;  and  that  it,  from  his  lan- 
guage, injurious  inferences  had  been  imivoperly  drawn,  be  would  have 
perceived  the  propriety  of  correcting  errors,  which  might  thus  have 
been  widely  diffused.  With  these  impressions,  Ool.  Burr  was  greatly 
surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  which  be  considered  as  evasive,  and 
which  in  manner  he  deemed  not  altogether  decorous.  In  one  ex- 
pectation however  be  was  not  wholly  deceived,  for  the  close  of  Gen- 
eral Hamilton's  letter  contained  an  intimation  that  if  Pol  Burr  should 
dislike  bis  refusal  to  acknowledge  or  deny,  he  was  ready  to  meet  the 
consequences.    This  Ool.  Burr  deemed  a  sort  of  defiance,  and  would 

walkf  of  life,  wrote  this  note :  ** Dkas  Sib:  I  dumld  like  to  see  yoo  on  the 
•abject  of  a  poor  fellow,  Peter  Drinker,  who  Mys  yon  have  been  employed  for 
him,  and  appears  imfortonate,  which  is  bis  title  to  my  attention.  Yonrs 
troly,  A.  H.,  Jnne  2S,  1804.  P.  G.  Stutvesant, Esq.**— This mnchrespected 
gentleman  relates  :  **  I  reproved  the  man  for  the  freedom  in  which  he  had  in- 
dalged,  and  imdarlook  to  ooovinoe  him  of  the  impropriety  of  tronbling  General 
Hamilton  with  hlf  coDcemf.  His  repfy  was,  *  Oh  no,  sir ;  he  treated  me  veiy 
kindly.'" 
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hftTe  ftli  Joftified  in  makii^  it  the  basis  of  an  immedttte  message. 
Bat  as  the  oomminiication  contained  something  oonoeming  the  indeft- 
niteness  ef  the  request:  as  he  beliered  it  rather  the  olEq[ning  of  fidss 
pride  than  of  reflection ;  and  as  he  felt  the  utmost  reluctaiice  to  pro- 
oeed  to  extremities  while  an  j  other  hope  remained,  his  request  was  re- 
peated hi  terms  more  explicit  The  replies  and  propofiitkms  on  the 
part  of  Gen.  Hamilton  hare,  in  Col.  Burr's  opinion,  been  constantly  in 
substance  the  same. 

''Ool.  Burr  disavows  all  motiTes  of  premeditated  hestil]^,  aduuff;e 
by  which  he  thinks  bsult  added  to  bjury.  He  feds  as  a  gentleman 
should  fed  when  his  honor  is  impcadied  or  assailed;  and  without 
■ensations  of  hostility  or  wishes  of  revenge,  he  is  determined  to  vindip 
cate  that  honour  at  such  hazard  as  the  nature  of  the  case  demands. 

**Tho  length  to  whidi  this  correspondence  has  extended,  only  tendr 
fog  to  prove  that  the  satisfactory  redress,  earnestly  desiredL  cannot  be 
obtained,  ho  deems  it  useless  to  ofier  any  propositaon,  except  the  simple 
message  which  I  shall  now  have  the  honour  to  ddiver. 

**  I  hare  the  honour  to  be  with  great  req>ect,  your  obedient  and  verj 
humble  servant 

«W.  P.  VAN  NESS. 

""Wediuiday  morning^  June  27^  1804." 

With  this  answer  a  challenge  was  delivered.  The  let- 
ter of  Van  Ness  was  laid  before  Hamilton  the  same  eve- 
ning ;  and,  after  a  short  conversation,  Pendleton  was  re- 
quested to  call  upon  him  the  next  morning  to  hold  a 
further  conference. 

Hamilton  at  this  conference  said  that  he  had  not 
understood  whether  the  message  and  answer  were  defini- 
tive, or  whether  another  meeting  was  to  be  had  for  that 
purpose. 

Under  the  latter  impression,  and,  as  the  last  letter 
contain^  matter  that  naturally  led  to  animadversion,  he 
gave  Pendleton  a  paper  of  remarks  to  be  communicated 
to  Van  Ness,  if  the  state  of  the  affair  rendered  it  proper. 

''  Remarks  on  the  letter  of  June  27, 1804.— Whether  the 
observations  on  this  letter  are  designed  merely  to  justify 
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the  result  which  is  indicated  in  the  close  of  the  letter,  of 
may  be  intended  to  give  an  opening  for  rendering  any 
thing  explicit  which  may  have  been  deemed  vague  here- 
tofore,  can  only  be  judged  of  by  the  sequel.  At  any  rate 
it  appears  to  me  necessary  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Mr. 
Pendleton  is  therefore  authorized  to  say,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  present  discussion,  written  or  verbal,  there  has  been 
no  intention  to  evade,  defy,  or  insult,  but  a  sincere  dis- 
position to  avoid  extremities,  if  it  could  be  done  with 
propriety.  With  this  view,  Gen.  Hamilton  has  been 
ready  to  enter  into  a  frank  and  free  explanation  on  any 
and  every  object  of  a  specific  nature :  but  not  to  answer 
a  general  and  abstract  inquiry  embracing  a  period  too 
long  for  any  accurate  recollection,  and  exposing  him  to 
unpleasant  criticisms  from,  or  unpleasant  discussions  with, 
any  and  every  person,  who  may  have  understood  him  in 
an  unfavorable  sense.  This  (admitting  that  he  could 
answer  in  a  manner  the  most  satisfactory  to  Col.  Burr,) 
he  should  deem  inadmissible  in  principle  and  precedent, 
and  humiliating  in  practice.  To  this  therefore  he  can 
never  submit.  Frequent  allusion  has  been  made  to  slan- 
ders said  to  be  in  circulation.  Whether  they  are  openly 
or  in  whispers,  they  have  a  form  and  shape  and  might  be 
specified. 

^'  If  the  alternative  alluded  to  in  the  close  of  the  letter 
is  definitively  tendered,  it  must  be  accepted :  the  time, 
place,  and  manner,  to  be  afterwards  regulated.  I  should 
not  think  it  right  in  the  midst  of  a  Circuit  Court  to  with- 
draw my  services  from  those  who  may  have  confided 
important  interests  to  me,  and  expose  them  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  seeking  other  Counsel,  who  may  not  have 
time  to  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  their  cases.  I  shall 
«Iso  want  a  little  time  to  make  some  arrangements  re- 
spccting  my  own  affairs." 
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In  am  mterriew  of  the  same  day,  after  explaming  the 
causes  which  had  induced  Greneral  Hamilton  to  suppose 
that  the  state  of  the  affair  did  not  render  it  improper, 
Pendleton  offered  this  paper  to  Van  Ness.  He  declined 
receiving  it,  alleging  that  he  considered  the  correspondence 
as  being  closed  by  the  acceptance  of  the  message  he  had 
delivered.  Pendleton  then  stated  to  Van  Ness  the  rea^ 
sons  given  in  these  **  Remarks  "  by  General  Hamilton  for 
postponing  the  meeting  until  the  close  of  the  Circuit ;  and 
as  that  vras  uncertain,  engaged  to  apprise  him  when  the 
meeting  would  be  convenient.  This  proposal  could  not 
be  rejected. 

During  the  Circuit,  Hamilton  devoted  himself  as- 
siduously to  the  causes  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
contemplating  the  probable  issue  of  the  affair  drew  up  a 
document  to  be  opened  in  that  event. 

^  On  my  expected  interview  with  Col.  Burr,  I  think  it 
proper  to  make  some  remarks  explanatory  of  my  conduct, 
motives,  and  views. 

^  I  was  certainly  desirous  of  avoiding  this  interview 
for  the  most  cogent  reasons : 

"1.  My  religious  and  moral  principles  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  duelling,  and  it  would  ever  give 
me  pain  to  be  obliged  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  fellow 
creature  in  a  private  combat  forbidden  by  the  laws. 

^  2.  My  wife  and  children  are  extremely  dear  to  me, 
and  my  life  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them,  in 
various  views. 

^3.  I  feel  a  sense  of  obligation  towards  my  creditors; 
who,  in  case  of  accident  to  me,  by  the  forced  sale  of  my 
property,  may  be  in  some  degree  sufferers.  I  did  not 
think  myself  at  liberty  as  a  man  of  probity,  lightly  to  ex- 
pose them  to  this  hazard. 

**  4.  I  am  conscious  of  no  ill  will  to  C<A.  Burr,  distinct 
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from  political  opposition,  which,  a9  I  trust,  has  proceeded 
from  pore  and  upright  moCives. 

**  Lastly,  I  shall  hazard  much  and  can  possibly  gain 
nothing  by  the  issue  of  the  interview. 

^  But  it  was,  as  I  conceive,  impossible  for  me  to  avoid 
it.  There  wer^  intrinsic  difficulties  in  the  thing,  and 
artificial  embarrassments,  from  the  manner  of  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  Col.  Burr. 

**Intrin8iCy  because  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  my 
animadversions  on  the  political  principles,  character,  and 
views  of  Col.  Burr,  have  been  extremely  severe ;  and  on 
different  occasions,  I,  in  common  with  many  others,  have 
made  very  unfavcurable  criticisms  on  particular  instances 
of  the  private  conduct  of  this  gentleman. 

**  In  pr<^rtion  as  these  impressions  were  entertained 
with  sincerity,  and  uttered  with  motives  and  for  purposes 
which  might  appear  to  me  commendable,  would  be  the 
difficulty  (until  they  could  be  removed  by  evidence  of 
their  being  erroneous,)  of  explanation  or  apology.  The 
disavowal  required  of  me  by  Col.  Burr,  in  a  general  and 
indefinite  form,  was  out  of  my  power,  if  it  had  really  been 
proper  for  me  to  submit  to  be  so  questioned ;  but  I  was 
nncerely  of  opinion,  that  this  could  not  be ;  and  in  this 
opinion,  I  was  confirmed  by  that  of  a  very  moderate  and 
judicious  friend  whom  I  consulted.  Besides  that,  Col. 
Burr  appeared  to  me  to  assume,  in  the  first  instance,  a  tone 
unnecessarily  peremptory  and  menacing,  and  in  the  sec* 
ond,  positively  offensive.  Yet  I  wished,  as  far  as  might 
be  practicable,  to  leave  a  door  open  to  accommodation. 
This,  I  think,  will  be  inferred  from  the  written  commu* 
nications  made  by  me,  and  by  my  directions,  and  would 
be  confirmed  by  the  conversations  between  Mr.  Van  Ness 
and  myself,  which  arose  out  of  the  subject. 

**  I  am  not  sure,  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  I 
Vol.  VIL— 62 
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did  not  go  further  in  the  attempt  to  accommodate,  than  a 
punctilious  delicacy  will  justify.  If  so,  I  hope  the  motives 
I  bare  stated  will  excuse  me. 

^  It  is  not  my  design,  by  what  I  have  said,  to  affix  any 
odium  on  the  conduct  of  Col.  Burr,  in  this  case.  He 
doubtless  has  heard  of  animadversions  of  mine  which  bore 
very  hard  upon  him;  and  it  is  probable  that  as  usual 
they  were  accompanied  with  some  fitlsehoods.  He  may 
have  supposed  himself  under  a  necessity  of  acting  as  he 
has  done.  I  hope  the  grounds  of  his  proceeding  have 
been  such  as  ought  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience. 

^I  trust,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  world  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  I  have  not  censured  him  on 
light  grounds,  nor  from  unworthy  inducements.  I  cer- 
tainly have  had  strong  reasons  for  what  I  may  have  said, 
though  it  is  possible,  that  in  some  particulars,  I  may  have 
been  influenced  by  misconstruction  or  misinformation.  It 
is  also  my  ardent  wish,  that  I  may  have  been  more  mis- 
taken than  I  think  I  have  been ;  and  that  he,  by  his  future 
conduct,  may  show  himself  worthy  of  all  confidence  and 
esteem,  and  prove  an  ornament  and  blessing  to  the  coun- 
try. As  well,  because  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have  in- 
jured Col.  Burr,  however  convinced  myself  that  my  opin- 
ions and  declarations  have  been  well  founded,  as  from  my 
general  principles  and  temper  in  relation  to  similar  affairs, 
I  have  resolved,  if  our  interview  is  conducted  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  it  pleases  God  to  give  me  the  opportunity,  to 
reserve  and  throw  away  my  first  fire,  and  I  have  thoughts 
even  of  reserving  my  second  fire — and  thus  giving  a  double 
opportunity  to  Col.  Burr  to  pause  and  to  reflect.  It  is 
not,  however,  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  explanations 
on  the  ground.  Apology  from  principle,  I  hope,  rather 
than  pride,  is  out  of  the  question. 

*^To  those  who,  with  me,  abhorring  the  practice  of  duet 
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IiDgy  may  tbink  that  I  ought  on  no  account  to  have  added 
to  the  number  of  bad  examples,  I  answer,  that  my  relor 
tive  situation,  as  well  in  public  as  private,  enforcing  all 
tho  considerations  which  constitute  what  men  of  the  world 
denoniinate  honour,  imposed  on  me,  (as  I  thought,)  a  pecu* 
liar  necessity  not  to  decline  the  call.  The  ability  to  be 
in  future  useful,  whether  in  resisting  mischief  or  effecting 
good,  in  those  crises  of  our  public  affairs  which  seem  likely 
to  happen,  would  probably  be  inseparable  from  a  con- 
formity with  public  prejudice,  in  this  particular.    A.  H,^ 

That  tho  last  of  the  reasons  stated  in  this  paper  was 
the  most  cogent  in  determining  the  course  which  was 
taken,  when  the  strength  of  Hamilton's  impression  that  a 
great  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  this  country  was  impending 
can  not  be  questioned.  Every  probability  existed,  dur^ 
ing  the  conflict  that  was  being  waged  in  Europe,  fr(»n 
the  estimate  which  Buonaparte  had  formed  of  the  Admin- 
istration, from  its  subservience  to  France,  and  intense 
settled  hostility  towards  Great  Britain,  that  a  war  with 
that  power  would  be  the  consequence.  So  disastrous  a 
jeopardy  of  the  immense  interests  of  this  nation  Hamilton 
had  by  his  counsels  previously  prevented,  and  might  again 
prevent ;  or,  should  war  come,  he  might  lead  its  arms  to 
victory,  and  thus  he  felt  that  his  services  might  be  useful 
**  tn  effecting  good.** 

But  the  consequences  of  a  civil  war  more  immediately 
pressed  upon  his  mind.  Of  the  existence  of  a  project  to 
dissolve  the  Union  he  had  decisive  evidence,  and  of  Burr's 
privity  to  it.  His  long  formed,  fixed  conviction,  that  Burr 
was  a  person,  whose  object  was  **  to  throw  things  into  con- 
fusion that  he  may  *  ride  the  storm  and  direct  the  whirl- 
wind,' *^  is  seen  in  his  early  communication  to  Washing- 
ton.*   His  recent  declaration  to  an  Eastern  Federalist 

•  Inftft  T.  Sa    Hunnton  to  Wadilngton,  Angnit  18, 179S. 
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of  leadiBg  infloance  that  ^Barr  woald  never  be  contented 
until  bif  bead  was  encircled  with  a  diadem,'* — tbe  reason 
assigned  hj  him  to  tbe  Federalists  in  tbeir  conference, 
for  withholding  their  support  from  Burr  as  GoTemor,  that 
^causes  are  leading  to  an  opinion  that  a  dismemberment 
of  tbe  Union  is  expedient,  and  that  it  would  probably  suit 
< Burr's*  Tiews  to  promote  this  result,  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  Northern  portion;** — tbe  warm  appeals  to  sectional 
feelings  continued  since  tbe  defeat  of  Burr  in  New  York 
down  (o  the  Tory  hour  when  Burr's  hostile  correspond- 
ence was  opened  with  him  ;  these  all  explain  Hamilton's 
reluctance  to  expose  hb  life,  at  a  moment  when  he  be- 
lieved tbe  Union  was  in  danger — all  explain  bis  recent 
public  avowal  that  **  he  would  never  again  accept  of  any 
office  whatever,  either  under  the  General  or  State  Gov- 
ernment, unless  called  upon  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  or 
dvil  war^  and  all  point  directly  to  these  as  the  **  crises 
of  our  public  affairs  which  seemed  Uo  him*  likely  to  hap- 
pen,** when  ^  his  ability  to  be  useful,  whether  in  resistmg 
mischief  or  effecting  good  would  probably  be  inseparable 
from  a  conformity  with  public  prejudice**  in  accepting 
this  challenge.  He  has  already  been  seen  warning,  in 
private,  officers  of  the  old  army  against  this  threatened 
danger,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  been 
heard,  had  the  crisis,  which  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  pre- 
vented, happened,  as  President  of  the  Cincinnati  invoking 
his  fellow-soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and  as  their  recent 
commander-in-chief  rallying  the  officers  of  the  late  dis- 
banded army,  to  the  rescue  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union. 

This  was  the  leading,  commanding  view,  which,  inde- 
pendent of  all  tbe  other  considerations,  he  felt  imposed 
upon  him  ^a  peculiar  necessity  not  to  decline  this  call.** 

^Conscious  of  no  ill-will**  to  Burr;  "with  moral  and 
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religious  principles  strongly  opposed  to  the  practice  of 
duelling ; ''  unwilling  ^'  to  add  to  the  number  of  bad  ex« 
ampleSy''  he  went  quite  as  far  in  his  attempt  to  accommo- 
date as  delicacy  would  permit.  He  did  not  seek,  he  did 
all  that  was  possible  in  his  situation,  to  avoid  this  issue, 
for  he  regarded  it  not  as  a  private  quarrel.  Nor  was  it  so. 
His  quarrel  was  the  quarrel  of  his  Country.  It  was  the 
last  act  in  the  great  drama  of  his  life. — It  was  the  deliber- 
ate sacrifice  of  that  life  for  his  country's  welfare — a  sacri- 
fice, which,  by  overwiielming  his  antagonist  with  the  exe- 
crations of  the  American  people,  prevented  a  civil  war, 
and  saved  from  'dismemberment*'  this  great  Republic* 
-  While  Hamilton  was  engaged  in  the  closing  duties  of 
his  life.  Burr,  as  previously  stated,  was  daily  seen  to  con- 
tinue to  practice  with  his  pistol  at  targets  in  his  garden. 
It  was  while  passing  at  this  time  his  residence,  after  mak- 
ing a  call  of  importance  on  his  way  to  the  Grange,  that 
recalling  to  his  recollection  some  untold  incident,  as  his 
eye  dwelt  on  the  green,  sunny  parapet  near  it,  the  word 
^  gratitude  **  escaped  Hamilton's  lips,  and  be  then  fell  into 
a  continued  reverie. 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  Hamilton  and  Burr  met  at  the 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  officiating 
as  President-Greneral  of  the  Society ;  and,  except  that  his 
manner  was  more  than  usually  aflfectionate,  with  his  ac- 
customed cheerfulness.  He  was  urged  to  sing,  and  he 
replied, — **  Well — you  shall  have  it."    He  sang  once  his 

*  In  a  fpontaiieoiit  tribute  *<  to  the  muaUled  integrity,  tranaoeodent  talent, 
and  eminent  serrioee  of  this  great  mmn,  as  dnlj  appredated  by  all  penona 
hoe,^'  that  dbtingniihed  person,  Dewitt  Clinton,  then  Mayor  of  New  Yoit, 
■peaks  of  Hamilton's  **  sealons  and  honorable  attachment  to  the  Umov  of  then 
States,  and  of  the  dimrgamMng  tchemes,  which  there  if  too  mnch  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, an  m  offiuuion  to  destroy  this  palladinm  of  our  national  safety,  this 
gnarantee  of  oar  National  gloxy." 
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&vorite  song,  **  The  Dram."  Burr  conversed  little,  did 
not  mingle  with  the  company,  and,  except  when  he  spoke 
and  put  on  his  gracious  smile,  his  countenance  was  that  of 
a  **  disappointed,  mortified  man.**  The  single  thing  which 
aroused  him  was  the  song  of  Hamilton.  Sitting  on  his 
left,  he  raised  his  bead,  and  placed  himself  in  a  posture 
of  attention.    Hamilton  sang  with  his  usual  glee.* 

On  Saturday  he  repaired  to  the  Grange ;  and  well  is 
remembered,  the  tone  in  which  as  he  rode  along  he  de- 
plored to  a  friend  the  machinations  that  he  feared.  ^If,** 
be  said,  at  the  close  of  a  deeply  interesting  conversation ; 
*If  this  Union  were  to  be  broken,  it  would  break  my 
beart.^  On  that  day  he  bad  invited  four  guests  to  his 
bouse.  Colonel  Trumbull,  one  of  the  earliest  aids  of  Wash- 
ington, who  he  had  learned  was  about  to  visit  Boston,  and 
bis  wife.  Colonel  Smith  and  his  lady,  the  daughter  of  John 
Adams,  perhaps  thus  to  evince  to  the  late  President  bis 
desire  to  part  with  him  in  peace. 

In  the  course  of  a  simple  repast,  this  incident  is  related 
to  have  occurred  :  "  General,"  observed  Smilh,  **  do  you 
still  adhere  to  your  notion  not  to  have  the  birds  killed 
on  your  place  T  "  "  Yes,"  Hamilton  replied,  "  and  I  will 
protect  them  as  long  as  I  live."  Smith  had  heard  of  the 
intended  meeting.  His  countenance  fell,  and  he  was 
silent  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  After  dinner,  when 
they  were  alone,  Hamilton  turned  to  Trumbull,  and,  look- 
ing at  him  with  deep  meaning,  said :  ^  You  are  going  to 

•  Colonel  Tnimbtm  also  ttetes  in  his  «*  Life,  p.  844,"*  *<  On  the  4th  of  Jolj, 
I  dined  with  the  Society  of  the  Cindnnati,  mj  old  militarj  comrmdes ;  and 
then  met,  among  others,  General  Hamilton  and  Col.  Bnxr.  The  ^golarit/ 
of  their  manner  was  obserred  bj  all,  bnt  few  had  anj  suspicion  of  the  cansa. 
Bnrr,  contrary  to  his  wont,  was  alent,  gloomy,  soar,  while  Hamflton  entered 
with  glee  bto  all  the  gaietj  of  a  ooiiTi?ial  parfy,  and  even  tang  an  old  mili- 
taiysong." 
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Boston.  You  will  see  the  principal  men  there.  Tell 
them  from  mb,  as  mt  request,  for  God*8  sake,  to  cease 
these  conversations  and  tbreatenings  about  a  separation 
of  the  Union.  It  must  hang  together  as  long  as  it  can 
be  made  to.'* 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  before  the  heat  of  the  day,  he 
walked  with  his  wife  over  all  the  pleasant  scenes  of  his 
retreat.  On  his  return  to  the  house,  his  family  being  as- 
sembled, he  read  the  morning  service  of-  the  Episcopal 
church.  The  intervening  hours  till  evening  were  spent 
in  kind  companionship ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  day,  gath- 
ering around  him  his  children  under  a  near  tree,  he  laid 
with  them  upon  the  grass  until  the  stars  shone  down  from 
the  heavens. 

Monday  he  returned  to  the  city.  After  disposing  of 
the  more  urgent  of  his  clients,  he  drew  up  a  statement  of 
his  affairs  and  prepared  his  will.  At  the  moment  he  was 
executing  it,  a  friend  came  in  and  related  to  him  his  fear 
of  ah  intended  fraud.  Hamilton  took  him  by  the  arm 
and  said,  **  Let  us  walk  past  the  counting-room  of  these 
people.  Perhaps,  on  seeing  us  together,  they  may  think 
it  expedient  to  do  you  justice.**  The  expedient  succeeded. 

The  following  day  he  wrote  to  Theodore  Sedgwick, 
his  friend  of  many  years,  who  had  been  the  channel  of 
his  most  useful  communications  on  the  policy  of  the  coun- 
try ;  thus  showing  that,  to  the  latest  moment,  his  thoughts 
were  upon  that  which  had  formed  the  leading  topic  of 
the  Federalist—"  the  utility  of  the  Union  to  the  political 
prosperity  of  the  whole  American  people.** 

''  Nbw  York,  July  10,  1804.— Mt  Dbar  Sir  :  I  have 
received  two  letters  from  you  since  we  last  saw  each 
other— that  of  the  latest  date  being  the  twenty-fourth  of 
Hay. 
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**  I  have  had  on  hand  for  some  time  a  long  letter  to 
you,  explaining  my  view  of  the  course  and  tendency  of 
our  politics,  and  my  intentions  as  to  my  own  future 
conduct* 

^  But  my  plan  embraced  so  large  a  range,  that,  owing 
to  much  avocation,  some  indifierent  health,  and  a  growing 
distaste  for  politics,  the  letter  is  still  considerably  short 
of  being  finished.  I  write  this  now  to  satisfy  you  that 
want  of  regard  for  you  has  not  been  the  cause  of  my 
silence. 

**  I  will  here  express  but  one  sentiment,  which  is,  that 
DuMXMBB&MBiiT  of  our  Empirb  will  be  a  clear  sacrifice 
of  great  positive  advantages,  without  any  counterbalan- 
cing good;  administering  no  relief  to  our  real  disease, 
which  is  Dbmocract  ;  the  poison  of  which,  by  a  subdi- 
vision, will  only  be  the  more  concentred  in  each  part,  and 
consequently  the  more  virulent. 

^  King  is  on  his  way  to  Boston,  where  you  may  chance 
to  see  him,  and  bear  from  himself  his  sentiments.  God 
bless  you.  A.  H.** 

**  The  last  thing  he  did  in  his  oflice,''  it  is  related,  ^  he 
did  at  my  desk  and  by  my  side.  Even  the  place  seems 
sacred  to  my  memory.  Creneral  Hamilton  came  to  my 
desk  in  the  tranquil  manner  usual  with  him,  and  gave  me 
a  business  paper  with  his  instructions.  I  saw  no  change 
in  his  appearance."  * 

Thence  after  waiting  upon  his  faithful  friend,  Oliver 
Wolcott,  at  the  close  of  an  entertainment  given  by  him, 
he  made  his  last  visit.  It  was  to  Colonel  Troup,  the 
companion  of  his  early  years.  ^  The  whole  tenor  of  his 
deportment  manifested  such  composure  and  cheerfulness 
of  mind,  as  to  leave  me,**  Troup  relates,  **  without  any 

*  LoMor  of  Jndah  Hammonil,  a  ekA  in  the  office. 
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suspicion  of  tbe  rencontre  that  was  depending ;  his  man* 
ner  having  an  air  of  peculiar  earnestness  and  sotidtude." 
He  then  returned  to  his  abode  in  the  city,  where  he  wrote 
this  fareweU  to  his  wife : 

*^  This  letter^  my  dear  Eliza^  will  not  be  delivered  to 
yoUy  unless  I  shall  first  have  terminated  my  earthly  ca- 
reer,  to  begin^  as  I  humbly  hope^  from  redeeming  grace 
and  divine  mercy,  a  happy  immortality. 

**  If  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to  have  avoided  the 
interview,  my  love  for  you  and  my  precious  children 
would  have  been  alone  a  decisive  motive.  But  it  was 
not  possible,  without  sacrifices  which  would  have  rendered 
me  unworthy  of  your  esteem.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the 
pangs  I  feel  from  the  idea  of  quitting  you,  and  exposing 
you  to  the  anguish  I  know  you  would  feel.  Nor  could  I 
dwell  on  the  topic,  lest  it  should  unman  me. 

**  The  consolations  of  Religion,  my  beloved,  can  alone 
support  you ;  and  these  you  have  a  right  to  enjoy.  Fly 
to  the  bosom  of  your  God,  and  be  comforted. 

**  With  my  last  idea  I  shall  cherish  the  sweet  hope  of 
meeting  you  in  a  better  world. 

^  Adieu,  best  of  wives — best  of  women. 

**  Embrace  all  my  darling  children  for  me. 

**  Ever  yours, 

^Mbs.  Hamltoii.  a.  H. 

**  July  10,  1804.'' 

In  the  evening  Colonel  Pendleton  came  to  hinu 
Several  days  before,  Hamilton  informed  him  that  '^he 
had  doubts  whether  he  would  not  receive  and  not  return 
his  antagonist's  first  fire."  Pendleton  remonstrated,  urg* 
ing  the  danger  he  would  incur,  and  that  every  ground  of 
accommodation,  not  humiliating,  had  been  proposed  and 
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rejected  Hamilton  said  that  be  would  not  decide  I^tly* 
but  take  time  to  deliberate  fully.  This  purpose  was  in- 
cidentally mentioned  at  subsequent  conversations;  but 
this  evening  Hamilton  informed  bis  friend,  ^  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  fire  at  Colonel  Burr  the  first 
time,  but  to  receive  his  fire  and  to  fire  in  the  air.  Pen- 
dleton again  urged  him,  repeating  his  former  arguments. 
His  final  answer  was^  **  My  friend,  it  is  the  effect  of  a 
religious  scrvple^  and  does  not  admit  of  reasoning.  It  is 
useless  to  say  more  on  the  subject,  as  my  purpose  is  defin- 
itively fixed.** 

When  Pendleton  left  him,  he  penned  these  last  lines : 

^  Mt  Beloved  Euza  :  Mrs.  Mitchel  is  the  person  in 
the  world  to  whom,  as  a  friend,  I  am  under  the  greatest 
obligations.  I  have  not  hitherto  done  my  duty  to  her. 
But  resolved  to  repair  my  omission  to  her  as  much  as 
possible,  I  have  encouraged  her  to  come  to  this  country, 
and  intend,  if  it  shall  be  in  my  power,  to  render  the 
evening  of  her  days  comfortable. 

**  But  if  it  shall  please  Ckxl  to  put  this  out  of  my 
power,  and  to  enable  you  hereafter  to  be  of  service  to 
her,  I  entreat  you  to  do  it,  and  to  treat  her  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  sister. 

**  This  is  my  second  letter. 

^  The  scruples  of  a  Christian  have  determined  me  to 
expose  my  own  life  to  any  extent,  rather  than  subject 
myself  to  the  guilt  of  taking  the  life  of  another.  This 
much  increases  my  hazards,  and  redoubles  my  pangs  for 
you. 

^  But  you  had  rather  I  should  die  innocent  than  live 
guilty.  Heaven  can  preserve  me,  and  I  humbly  hope 
will ;  but,  in  the  contrary  event,  I  charge  you  to  remem- 
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ber  that  you  are  a  Christian.    God's  will  be  done !    The 
will  of  a  mercifiil  God  must  be  good.    Once  more» 
**  AdieUy  my  darlings  darling  wife. 
^  Mrs.  Hamilton.  A.  H. 

"  Tuesday  evenings  10  o^clock.** 

He  then  descended  from  his  study,  entered  a  parlour, 
and  looking  pensively,  a  few  moments,  upon  one  of  his 
sons,  then  a  child,  as  be  leaned  over  his  book,  he  smiling 
asked  him  if  he  would  sleep  with  him.  He  soon  retired, 
and  placing  his  little  hands  in  his  own,  he  repeated  with 
him  the  Lord's  prayer.    His  child  fell  asleep  in  his  arms. 

At  day  break  he  arose  quietly,  and  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  His  manner  on  the  way  was  calm, 
collected,  composed.  He  said  little,  except,  when  to  re- 
lieve the  suffering  of  his  attendant  friend  and  of  his  Sur- 
geon, he  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  scenery,  and 
spoke  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  city. 

It  was  nearly  seven  in  the  morning  when  the  boat 
with  his  party  reached  the  Weahawk  on  the  Jersey  shore, 
the  spot  where  three  years  before  his  eldest  son  had 
fallen.  There  were  seen  Burr  in  a  silken  dress  and  Van 
Ness  who  had  been  employed,  their  coats  off*,  clearing  an 
opening  through  the  trees. 

The  parties  in  a  few  moments  were  at  their  appointed 
stations.  On  Pendleton  the  lot  was  cast  for  the  choice 
of  position,  and  to  give  the  word.  When  Hamilton  re- 
ceived his  pistol,  he  was  asked  by  his  second,  if  he  would 
have  the  hair  spring  set.  His  answer  was  ^<Not  this 
time.'' — Burr,  on  the  signal,  raised  his  arm  slowly— de- 
liberately took  his  aim,  and  fired.  His  ball  entered 
Hamilton's  right  side ;  he  raised  himself  involuntarily, 
turned  a  little  to  the  left,  at  which  moment  his  pistol 
went  off,  and  he  fell  upon  his  face.    Burr  advanced  tow« 
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ard  bim,  then,  withoot  fpeaking,  timed  tnd  withdrew, 
urged  from  the  field  by  hb  second  to  aToid  recognition. 
Ai  the  toi^geon  hastened  to  Hamilton,  Van  Ness,  with 
cool  precaution,  covered  his  principal  with  an  umbrella 
to  intercept  the  view. 

"^  When  called  to  him,''  Dr.  Hosack  relates,  ""I  found 
him  half  sitting  on  the  ground,  supported  in  the  arms  of 
Pendleton.  His  countenanoe  of  death,  I  shall  never 
foi^L  He  had  at  that  instant  just^strength  to  articulate, 
-— *This  is  a  m<»lal  wound ;'  when  he  sank  away  appar* 
ently  lifeless.  The  ball  was  ascertained  to  be  through 
a  vital  part.  His  pulses  were  not  to  be  felt,  his  respira- 
tion was  suspended,  no  motion  in  his  heart  was  percep- 
tible. He  was  immediately  conveyed  out  of  the  wood  to 
the  margin  of  the  river  bank  and  placed  in  the  barge. 
After  passing  not  far  from  the  shore,  stimulated  by  ap- 
pliances, some  imperfect  efforts  to  breathe  were  mani- 
fested. In  a  few  minutes  he  sighed.  He  then  breathed. 
His  eyes,  hardly  opened,  wandered,  without  fixing  upon 
any  objects.  To  our  great  joy  he  at  length  spoke,  *  My 
vision  is  indistinct,'  were  his  first  words.  Soon  after 
recovering  his  sight,  he  happened  to  cast  his  eye  upon  the 
case  of  pistols,  and  observing  the  one  which  had  been  in 
his  hand  lying  outside,  he  said,  <  Take  care  of  that  pistol ; 
it  is  undischarged,  and  still  cocked ;  it  may  go  off  and  do 
harm.  Pendleton  knows  (attempting  to  turn  his  head 
towards  him)  that  I  did  not  intend  to  fire  at  him.'  *  Yes,' 
Pendleton  replied,  *  I  have  already  made  Dr.  Hosack  ac- 
quainted with  your  determination  as  to  that.'  He  then 
closed  his  eyes,  and  remained  calm  without  any  disposition 
to  speak,  nor  did  he  say  much  except  in  reply  to  inquiries 
as  to  his  feelings.  Once  or  twice  he  asked  as  to  the  state 
of  his  pulse,  and  said  that  his  lower  extremities  had  lost 
all  feeling,  manifesting  that  he  entertained  no  hopes  that 
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he  would  long  sorviTe.  Perceiving  their  approach  to  the 
shore,  he  said,  *  Let  Mrs.  Hamilton  be  immediately  sent 
for,  let  the  event  be  gradually  broken  to  her,  but  give  her 
hopes.'  Bayard,*  having  been  informed  by  his  servant 
that  Hamilton  had  crossed,  was  standing  on  the  shore  of 
his  retreat,  and  seeing  Pendleton  and  Hosack  alone  sitting 
up,  foreboding  the  result,  clasped  his  hands,  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  Hamilton  alone  appeared  tranquil 
and  composed.  On  reaching  the  house  of  his  friend,  he 
became  more  languid,— complained  of  pain  in  his  back — 
and,  notwithstanding  repeated  anodynes,  his  sufferings 
during  the  whole  day  were  almost  intolerable.  At  his 
request  Bishop  Moore  was  invited  to  visit  him  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  Sacrament.  He  went,  but 
being  desirous  to  afford  time  for  reflection,  and  to  avoid 
every  appearance  of  precipitancy,  did  not  comply  with 
his  desire— Mason  was  then  sent  for — **  The  exchange,^ 
this  eminent  Presbyterian  divine  relates,  ^  The  exchange 
of  melancholy  salutations  on  entering  the  apartment,  was 
succeeded  by  a  silence  which  Hamilton  broke,  saying, 
'  that  he  had  been  anxious  to  see  him  and  have  the  Sac* 
rament  administered  to  him,  and  that  this  was  still  his 
wish."* — Mason  replied,  ^That  it  gave  him  unutterable 
pain  to  receive  from  him  a  request  to  which  he  could  not 
accede ;  that,  in  the  present  instance,  a  compliance  was 
incompatible  with  all  his  obligations,  as  it  was  a  principle 
in  their  churches  never  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper 
privately  to  any  person  under  any  circumstances.**  He 
urged  it  no  further.  ^I  then  remarked  to  htm,  that  the 
Holy  Communion  is  an  exhibition  and  pledge  of  the  mer- 
cies which  the  Son  of  God  has  purchased ;  that  the  ab* 
sence  of  the  sign  does  not  exclude  from  the  mercies 

•  WflUsm  Bajwrd  of  Um  great  meroaBtOe  fim  *<Leioy,  Bajwl  k 
IfcETeriL" 
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signified,  wfaich  were  accessible  to  him  by  faith  in  their 
gracious  Author.**  ^I  am  aware,**  be  said,  *^  of  that  It 
is  only  as  a  sign  that  I  wanted  it.**  A  short  pause  en- 
sued. Mason  resumed  the  discourse,  observing,  **  I  have 
nothing  to  address  to  you  in  your  affliction,  but  that  same 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  GkKl,  which  it  is  my  office  to 
preach  to  the  most  obscure  and  illiterate;  that  in  the 
sight  of  God  all  men  are  on  a  level,  as  all  have  sinned 
and  come  short  of  his  glory ;  and  that  they  most  apply 
to  him  for  pardon  and  life,  as  sinners,  whose  only  refuge 
is  in  hb  grace,  reigning  by  righteousness  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.**  ** I  perceive  it  to  be  so,**  be  said,  ''I 
am  a  sinner ;  I  look  to  his  mercy.**  **  1  then  adverted  to 
the  infinite  merit  of  the  Redeemer,  as  the  prc^itiation  for 
sin,  the  sole  ground  of  acceptance  with  God,  the  sole 
channel  of  his  favor.**  A  citation  from  Scripture  led  to  a 
mention  of  the  duel,  on  which  I  reminded  him,  that  he 
was  not  to  be  instructed  as  to  its  moral  aspect,  that  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ  was  as  effectual,  and  as  necessary 
to  wash  away  the  transgression,  and  that  ho  must  there, 
and  there  alone,  seek  peace  for  his  conscience.  He  as- 
sented with  strong  ehiotions  to  these  representations,  and 
declared  his  abhorrence  of  the  whole  transaction.  ^It 
was  always,**  he  said,  ^'against  my  principles.  I  used 
every  expedient  to  avoid  the  interview ;  but  I  have  found, 
for  some  time  past,  that  my  life  must  be  exposed  to  that 
man.  I  went  to  the  field  determined  not  to  take  his  life.** 
He  repeated  his  disavowal  of  all  intention  to  hurt  Burr, 
the  anguish  of  his  mind  in  recollecting  what  had  passed, 
and  his  humble  hope  of  forgiveness  from  his  God.** 

**  I  recurred  to  the  topic  of  divine  compassion ;  the 
freedom  of  pardon  in  the  Redeemer  Jesus  to  perishing 
sinners.  'That  grace,  my  dear  General,  which  brings 
salvation  is  rich,  rich.*    'Yes,*  he  interrupted,  'it  is  rtcA 
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grace.'  ^  And  on  that  grace,'  I  continued,  'a  sinner  has 
the  highest  encouragement  to  repose  his  confidence,  be- 
cause it  is  tendered  to  him  upon  the  surest  foundation ; 
the  Scripture  testifying  that  we  have  redemption  through 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  according  to 
the  riches  of  his  grace.'  Here,  the  General,  letting  go 
my  hand,  which  he  had  held  from  the  moment  I  sat  down 
at  his  bedside,  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  looking 
up  towards  Heaven,  said,  with  emphasis,  *  I  have  a  tender 
reliance  on  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  through  the  merits 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  He  replaced  his  hand  in  mine, 
and,  appearing  somewhat  spent,  closed  his  eyes.  A  little 
after  he  fastened  them  on  me,  and  I  proceeded,  <'  The 
simple  truths  of  the  Gospel,  my  dear  Sir,  which  require 
no  abstruse  investigation,  but  faith  in  the  veracity  of  God 
who  cannot  lie,  are  best  suited  to  your  present  condition, 
and  they  are  full  of  consolation.'  *  I  feel  them  to  be  so,' 
he  replied.  I  then  repeated  these  texts  of  Scripture :  *  It 
is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and  of 
sinners  the  chief.'  *  I,  even  I,  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy 
transgressions  for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember 
thy  sins.'  *  Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together,'  saith 
the  Lord ;  *  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  -be 
white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool.'  'This,'  said  be,  Ms  my  support.  Pray 
for  me.'  'Shall  I  pray  with  you?'  *Yes.'  I  prayed 
with  him,  and  heard  him  whisper  as  I  went  along ;  which 
I  supposed  to  be  his  concurrence  with  the  petitions.  At 
the  conclusion  he  said,  *  Amen.    God  grant  it.' " 

**  Being  about  to  part  with  him,  I  told  him,  I  had  one 
request  to  make.  He  asked,  *What  it  wast'  I  an- 
swered, *  that  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  his  afflic* 
tion,  he  would  give  his  testimony  against  the  practice  of 
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dhwUiDg.'  'I  wilV  said  he,  'I  have  done  h.  If  thai; 
eridently  anticipating  the  eTent,  *  if  that  be  the  issoe,  yoa 
will  find  it  in  writing.  If  it  please  Ckxi  that  I  recover,  I 
shall  do  it  in  a  manner  which  will  efiectually  put  me  oot 
of  its  reach  in  future/  I  mentioned,  once  more,  the  im- 
portance of  renouncing  every  other  dependence  for  the 
eternal  worid  but  the  mercy  of  Ckxl  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
with  a  particular  reference  to  the  catastrophe  of  the 
morning.  The  General  was  afiected  and  said,  ^Let  us 
not  pursue  the  subject  any  further,  it  agitates  me.'  He 
laid  his  hands  upon  his  breast  with  symptoms  ol  uneasi- 
ness, which  indicated  an  increased  difficulty  of  speaking. 
I  then  took  my  leave.  He  pressed  my  band  affection- 
ately, and  desired  to  see  me  again  at  a  proper  interval 
As  I  was  retiring,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  in  the  attitude 

of  prayer,  and  said  feebly,  *  God  be  merciful  to .* 

His  voice  sunk,  so  that  I  heard  not  the  rest  distinctly,  but 
understood  him  to  quote  the  words  of  the  publican  in 
the  gospel,  and  to  end  the  sentence  with,  'me  a  sinner.' ** 
Bishop  Moore,  being  again  requested,  visited  him  at 
one  o'clock.  *^  Upon  my  entering  the  room,"  this  excd- 
lent  prelate  relates,  ^and  approaching  his  bed,  he  said 
with  the  utmost  calmness  and  composure, '  My  dear  sir, 
you  perceive  my  unfortunate  situation,  and  no  doubt  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  it.  It  is  my  desire  to  receive  the  communion  at  your 
hands.  I  hope  you  will  not  conceive  there  is  any  impro- 
priety in  my  request  7 '  He  added,  *  It  has  for  some  time 
past  been  the  wish  of  my  heart,  and  it  was  my  intention 
to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  uniting  myself  to  the 
Church,  by  the  reception  of  that  holy  ordinance.'  I  ob* 
served  to  him,  that  he  must  be  very  sensible  of  the  deli- 
cate and  trying  situation  in  which  I  was  then  placed; 
that  however  desirous  I  might  be  to  afford  consolation  to 
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a  fellow  mortal  in  distress^  still  k  was  my  duty  as  a  min«* 
ister  of  the  gospel,  to  hold  up  the  law  of  Grod  as  para- 
mount to  all  other  law  ;  and  that  therefore,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  sentiments,  I  must  unequivocally  condemn 
the  practice  which  bad  brought  him  to  hb  present  unhap- 
py condition.  He  acknowldged  the  propriety  of  these 
sentiments,  and  declared  that  he  viewed  the  late  trans- 
action with  sorrow  and  contrition.  I  then  asked  him, 
*  Should  it  please  God,  to  restore  you  to  health,  sir,  will 
you  never  be  again  engaged  in  a  similar  transaction,  and 
will  you  employ  all  your  influence  in  society  to  discoun- 
tenance this  barbarous  custom  7 '  His  answer  was,  *  That, 
sir,  is  my  deliberate  intention.'*' 

The  bishop  proceeded  to  converse  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  receiving  the  communion,  and  told  him  that 
with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  wished  to 
become  partakers  of  that  holy  ordinance,  his  inquiries 
could  not  be  made  in  language  more  impressive  than  that 
which  was  used  by  our  Church :  *^  Do  you  sincerely  re- 
pent of  your  sins  past  7  Have  you  a  lively  faith  in  God's 
mercy  through  CJirist,  with  a  thankful  remembrance  of 
the  death  of  Christ  7  And  are  you  disposed  to  live  in 
love  and  charity  with  all  men  7  " 

**  He  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  said,  ^  With  the  utmost 
sincerity  of  heart  I  can  answer  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative.  I  have  no  ill  will  against  Colonel  Burr.  I 
met  him  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  do  him  no  harm.  I 
forgive  all  that  happened.'  I  then  observed  to  him,  that 
the  terrors  of  the  divine  law  were  to  be  announced  to  the 
obdurate  and  impenitent ;  but  that  the  consolations  of  the 
gospel  were  to  be  offered  to  the  humble  and  contrite 
heart ;  that  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity,  and 
would  proceed  immediately  to  gratify  his  wishes. 

^The  communion  was  then  administered,  which  he 
Vol.  VII.— 68 
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receiTed  wilb  great  devotioD,  and  his  heart  afterwards 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  at  rest.*** 

Meantime  Burr  had  recrossed  the  river,  and  riding  to 
his  residence,  trifling  heartlessly  on  his  way,  imniediately 
sent  a  note  to  a  gentleman  to  meet  him  on  some  ordinary 
business.  At  this  interview,  a  short  distance  from  the 
scene  of  his  victim's  sufferings,  within  an  hour  aAer  the 
infliction  of  the  wound — no  embarrassment  nor  regret 
was  discemed.  The  manner  was  so  cheerful  and  uncon- 
cerned that  the  visitor,f  when  he  heard  what  had  hap- 
pened, denied  its  possibility,  nor  could  he  be  induced  to 
yield  it  credence. 

His  confidants  then  met  him.  He  offered  them  an 
excuse,  that  the  ball  had  not  passed  through  the  heart 
Congratulations  followed,  and  then  open  exultation  in 
the  public  street  at  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes. 
*  Well,  do  you  not  shake,  do  you  not  tremble  7  "  said  one 
of  his  confidential  friends  on  the  day  of  the  duel,  to  a 
gentleman,  who  replied,  **  Tremble  for  what  ?  **  **  For  the 
fate  of  your  leaders,  for  although  General  Hamilton  is  the 
firsts  he  is  not  the  la»t  that  is  to  fall." 

The  rumor  now  spread  far  and  wide.  The  city  was 
astonishad,  and  in  tears.];      Mingled  lamentations  and 

*  The  Conncctieut  Conrant,  wbich,  u  moet  of  the  gazettes  liirooghoiit  the 
Ifoited  States,  was  in  moaniiiig  cohmms,  stateS|  '*  The  bishop  then  went  to 
pniTer.  About  twentjr  genUemen  were  present ;  and  on  thdr  knees  In  a 
flood  of  tean^  implored  Heaven  to  bless  and  preserve  their  friend.  Of  all  who 
were  present,  the  General  alone  appeared  tranqnil  and  happy.  He  calmly 
bade  his  farewell,  and  begged  them  to  cease  from  monmiiig,  for  be  was 
happy." 

t  Nathaniel  Prime,  Esq. 

%  '*  Thns,**  Wolcott  wrote,  "  will  periah  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  this  or 
any  age."— Again :  "  He  so£fers  great  pain  which  he  endnres  like  a  hero." 
**  The  feelings  of  the  whole  oommnnity  are  agonized  beyond  desci^ytion.  For 
the  first  time  envy  is  silent^— all  lemembefod  with  gratitude,  the  talents  and 
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execrations  were  beard  on  every  side.  From  ear  to 
ear  passed  no  other  sounds  than  ^General  Hamilton  is 
killed."— "Hamilton  is  dead."— " Hamilton  is  shot  by 
Burr."  The  rage  of  the  populace  arose.  Personal  vio* 
lence  was  threatened,  and  the  tumult  was  only  stayed 
by  the  news  that  he  was  yet  alive  ; — that  perhaps,  it  was 
possible,  the  wound  might  not  prove  mortal. — Alarmed 
lest  the  citizens  should  be  upon  them,  Burr's  partisans  de- 
serted him  and  dispersed.  After  writing  to  the  surgeon 
to  ascertain  the  probable  result,  the  principal  fled. 

Meanwhile  his  numerous  agonized  friends  crowded 
around  the  mansion  where  Hamilton  lay,  waiting  through 
the  sad  hours  each  change  in  his  pallid  countenance  with 
breathless  apprehension.  His  elder  comrades  of  the  Rev- 
olution were  there — gray,  wondering  old  men,  bowed 
with  years — remembering  him  a  youth  in  the  first  hours 
of  his  glorious  anticipations,  in  the  earliest  triumphs  of  his 
genius  and  his  valor.  The  loving,  sighing  companions  of 
his  later  years,  his  grateful  clients — the  many  witnesses 
of  his  benevolences  wore  there.  They  sat  under  the  trees 
in  mourning,  silent  woe,  awaiting  the  issue,  as  though 
some  judgment  was  coming  upon  the  earth. 

At  his  bedside  were  his  wife  and  children — the  griev- 
ing clergy — ^his  tearful  physician— and  his  much-beloved 
Clarkson.* 

During  the  long-— dreary — ^heavy  night,  he  had  some 
imperfect  sleep ;  but  the  succeeding  morning  his  symp- 
toms were  aggravated,  though  there  was  a  diminution  of 
pain.f    His  mind  retained  all  its  usual  strength  and  com- 

tervicet  of  the  deceased  hero^  and  moarn  the  antimeljr  end  of  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  oar  ooontiy.*^   O.  Woloott»  Jolj  IS,  1804. 

*  General  Matthew  Clarkeon.  In  the  ReTolntion  dittingmihed  for  hli 
chiTahy.    In  after  life,  for  hit  piety  and  eminent  Tirtnei. 

f  Statement  of  Dr.  Hoeack. 
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posore.  The  great  source  of  his  anxiety  seemed  to  be  in 
his  sympathy  vith  his  half  distracted  wife  and  children. 
He  spoke  freqnently  of  them — ^^My  beloved  wife  and 
children**  were  always  his  expressions.  But  his  fortitude 
triumphed  over  his  situation.  Once  indeed,  at  the  sight 
of  his  children  brought  to  the  bedside  together,  seven  in 
number,  his  utterance  foraock  him ;  he  opened  his  eyes^ 
gave  them  one  look  and  closed  them  till  they  were  taken 
away.  He  alone  could  calm  the  frantic  grief  of  their 
mother:  ** Remember,  my  Elixa,  you  are  a  Chri$tian,** 
were  the  expressions  with  which  he  frequently  addressed 
her  with  a  firm  v<»ce,  but  in  a  pathetic  and  impressive 
manner,  in  words  and  tones  never  to  be  effaced  from  the 
memory. 

At  two  in  the  aflemooUt  my  fadier  died. 
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APPENDIX  A. 
Memairt  <(f  Eante  of  SamUon.'-JBbtraet 

OAMBUSSXITH. — OOUNTT   OF  ATB. 

Oaxbttbkbith.  I.  Walter  ds  Haiolton,  the  second  aim 
of  the  first  Sir  David  de  Hamilton,  Dominus  de  Cadjow,  is 
stated  by  all  genealogists  and  peerage  writers  to  have  been 
the  first  of  tbis  family. 

He  had  a  charter  from  King  Robert  the  Third,  falter  BobertMo^ 
1390et  1400,  of  a  tenement  of  hmd  in  the  city  of  Edin-  ^^P-^ 
borgfa.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

IL  David  Hamilton  of  Gitmbnskeith,  who  obtidned 
fiiom  his  ancle  (jpatronns)  Alan  Hamilton  of  Lethberd,'* 
DOW  called  Larbart,  in  Linlithgowshire,  a  charter  of  the  _BoK  Gem^ 
lands  of  Blairmead,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  superior, 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas,  Lord  of  Galloway  and  Annan- 
dale,  at  Peebles,  29th  January,  1411.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by, 

m.  Jamf^  Hamilton  ofOambuskeith,  who  was  served 
heir  to  his  fitther  in  the  lands  of  Oambuskeith  in  143G. 
He  married  Marjory,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  of 
Preston  and  Fmgalton,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 


*  The  lands  of  Larbart  were  originally  granted  to  his  grandfather,  Sir 
Walter  Hta-Qllbert  de  Hamilton,  by  King  Robert  the  Bnioe,  before  the  year 
1828. 
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IT.  JoRH  Hamilton  of  CambiiskeiUi,  who  married 
Ifirion,  daughter  of  Gk  John  Maxwell  of  Calderwood,  hj 
whom  he  had  a  aon, 

Y.  Alxxandeb  Huolton  of  Camhoskeilh,  who  was 
■erred  heb  to  his  father  John,  in  1489.  He  ia  mentioned 
in  the  Acta  Auditonm^  of  date  24th  Janoaiy,  1488.  He 
married  Harton,  daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Conninghame  of^ 
Obprington,  hy  whom  he  had  two  sons: 

1.  John^  his  snooeesor. 

t.  WiUiam  EdmUton  of  BladnMuratown,  afterwarda  of 
Borne  and  Sanqnair. 

VL  John  Hamilton  of  Camlmakeith,  who  had  a  char- 

M^aic.  lAk  ter  of  the  hmda  of  Camhuakeith,  dated  10th  Octohcr.  1530; 

t^Soi  ^^  ^^  another,  to  himself  and  Janet  Stewart,  his  ppoose,  of 

the  mill  of  Oamhuskcith,  and  the  milnknds  thereof;  dated 

2l8t  Septemher,  1532.    In  1542,  he  appears  as  one  of  the 

•tot^  Aett  or  curators  to  young  James  Hamilton  of  Evandale^  whoee 

SSi[^H4«aL  ^^^^i  ^  James  of  Fynnart^  had  been  recently  executed 

on  an  alleged  charge  cf  high  treason. 

Hollinshead  says,  that  the  Ijurd  of  Camhuakeith  was 
BoD.  Cbitm.  at  the  battle  of  the  Butts,  fought  near  Glasgow,  in  1543^ 
betwixt  the  Regent,  £arl  of  Arran,  and  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox, and  that  he  was  the  only  person  of  note  who  wss 
killed  on  the  side  of  the  former.  This  is  a  mistake;  for 
we  find,  fh>m  his  last  will  and  testament,  registered  m  the 
Commissary  Records  of  GlaFgow,  22d  January,  1547-8| 
that  he  died  on  the  12th  September  of  the  precedmg  year. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  his  wife's  name,  at  that 
time,  was  Joneta  Montgomery ;  from  whwh  it  appears  that 
he  was  married  twice. 
He  left  isioie: 

1.  William,  his  successor. 

2.  Arthur,     )  both  mentioned  in  their  fkther^  testa- 
1.  BUtabeth,]     vaxmU 

Yn.  William  Hamilton  of  Camboskeith,  who  was 
retoured  heir  to  his  father  John,  in  1546. 

He  married  Christian  Farquhar,  daughter  of  the  Laird 
of  Gilmmscroft,  by  whom  he  had  issue : 

1.  John,  his  successor. 

iDo.  Bet  Ayr.       VIIT.  JoBK  Hamilton  of  Camboskeith,   who  was 
^'^  serred  heir  to  his  fittbcr  William,  in  the  lands  of  Camhos- 
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keith,  in  1561,  and  to  lus  gnind&ther  John,  in  the  lands 
of  Pophill  and  Barnhill  in  the  parish  of  Kilmarnock  and 
baillery  of  Cunninghame,  on  the  1st  May,  1572. 

He  had  a  charter,  "  Johanni  Hamilton,  filio  Golielmi  Vm.  Bi&^ 
Hamilton  de  Oanibuskeith,  terrarum  de  Grange,  ect  in   cisl  ^ 

Ticecomitatu  de  Are,''  dated  7th  May,  1588. 

He  married,  first,  Jane  Montgomery,  daughter  of  the 
Laird  of  Hazlehead,  by  whom  he  had  issue : 

1.  John  his  heir. 

lie  married,  secondly,  Janet,  danghter  of  Sir  Matthev 
Stewart  of  Minto,  by  whom  he  had, 

2.  Daoidy  of  Ladieton, 

3.  7^^(>ma«,  of  Monktonhill. 
He  was  succeeded  by, 

IX.  John  Hamilton  of  Cambuskcith,  who  was  re- 
toured  heir  to  John,  his  great-grandfather,  *'  in  the  lands 
of  Ovirmure  and  Carlincraijrs,  in  the  barony  of  London 
and  baillery  of  Cunninghame,"  3d  NoYember,  1608. 

He  married  Janet,  daughter  of  William  Cunninghame 
of  Caprington,  (by  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Uamilton  of ' 
Some  and  Sanquar,)  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  His 
brother-in-law,  William  Cunninghame  of  Caprington,  got 
a  charter,  under  the  great  seal,  in  1598,  of  the  ten  pound 
of  Cambuskeith,  said  to  have  been  obtained  not  in  the  fair- 
est manner,  but  which  did  not,  any  more  than  Caprington 
itself,  remain  long  with  this  branch  of  that  fomily. 

On  the  death  of  John  of  Cambuskeith,  without  issne^ 

IX.  David  Hamilton  of  Ladieton,  his  half-brother, 
became  the  representative  of  the  fomily.  He  was  first  de- 
signed of  Ladieton,  and  afterwards  of  Grange,  which  latter 
has  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  title  of  the  fiunily. 
These  lands  he  acquired  iVom  his  father  in  1571. 

He  married  Marion,  daughter  of  George  Campbell  of 
Stevenston-Campbell,  or  Ducathall,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 


X.  Albxandcb  Hamilton  of  Grange,  who  was  re-  ino^iut  Aj& 
toured  heir  to  his  lather  David,  in  the  five  merk  land  of     ^ 
Grange  in  the  baillery  of  Cunninghame,  on  10th  January, 
1616. 

He  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Ovirmure  and  Carlin-  ^^jSSi  ^ 
craiga  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  23d  June,  1615,  tfa 
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iML  B«t  Ajt.       He  was  also  letoiired  heir  to  hk  usck^  Thomas  of 
^^  Monktonhill,  In  the  lands  of  MonktodttU,  ia  the  baroBj- 

of  Monktoo,  23d  Febmaiy,  1619. 

He  married  first,  Elisabeth  Crawford,  nieoe  to  the 
Laird  of  Lochnorris,  by  whom  he  had  issue : 
1.  Jokn^  his  heir. 

He  maiTied,  secondly,  Mai^garet  Herries,  by  whom  he 
had, 
IMd.  Sie  2.  Robert^  who,  on  the  19th  December,  1661,  was  re- 

toured  heir  of  prorision  of  his  fiither,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  his  mother,  Margaret  Henries,  in  the  lands  of  Monk- 
tonhill,eot 

PratBw 
iMMrtou.         XI.  John  Hamiltoit  of  Grange,  who  mairied  Ifsrgar 

ret,  daughter  of  John  Hamilton  of  Sandieholm.    1^  was 

infeft,  in  her  TirgiDity,  in  the  lands  of  Ladieton,  of  date 

22d  August,  1622. 

On  BMk  He  died  before  his  fiUher,  in  February  1662,  leaving 

issue: 

1.  John^  who  succeeded  his  grandfitther. 

2.  Alexander. 
1.  Daughter,  AwMy  married  to  John  Crawford. 

XII.  John  HAinLTOH  of  Grange.    He  was  appointed, 
in  1665,  curator  to  Patrick  Hamilton  of  Neilsland.    He 
Bolk^Om  or  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Crawford  the  XX.  of 
Crawfordland,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  snd  six  daugh- 
ters.   His  daughter,  Margaret,  was  married  to  Robort 
Cqni.  Bm.     Hunter  of  Kirkland  hi  Kilbryde  parish.    He  died  in  April 
^'^        1675,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  eldest  son, 

Xm.  John  Hamilton  of  Grange,  who,  on  the  31st 
loo.  B«t  Ajt.  January,  1677,  was  retouredheir  to  hisfother,  in  the  lands 
*••  of  Grange,  ect 

In  1685,  he  acquired  part  of  the  lands  of  Stevenston- 
Campbell,  from  Robert  Cunninghame  of  Auchinharrie,  and 
about  this  time  also  he  acquired  the  barony  of  SteTenston- 
Cunningshame  from  the  Glencaim  fitmily,  the  mansion  of 
which,  Kerilaw,  under  the  name  of  Grange,  became  from 
this  time  forward  the  residence  of  the  fitmily. 
IOa  Sis:  Lib.  He  bad  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Balgray  in  the  county 
^^"^^•^  of  Ayr,  dated  17th  December,  1686. 

He  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Alexander  Cunmng* 
hame  of  Craigends,  by  whom  he  had  issue: 
1.  Alexander^  his  successor. 
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1  Dftu^ter,  «/aii^  mirricd  to  'William  Warner  of 
Ardeer. 

XIY.  Alexander  Hamilton  of  Grange,  who  had  a   . 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Kerilaw,  dated  12th  February,  1714. 

He  married,  about  1730,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Pollock  of  that  Ilk,  by  whom  he  had  issue : 

3.  Alexander^  who  married  Rachel,  daughter  of  James 
Chmninghame  of  CoUelan,  by  whom  he  had  issue: 

1.  Alexander^  who  succeeded  to  the  estate.  1.  Daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth^  married  Robert  Cunninghame  of  Auchin- 
arvie,  and  had  issue.  2.  Margaret^  married  the  Rer. 
Thomas  Pollock,  minister  of  Kilwinning,  and  had  issue. 
3.  FranciSy  married  Edward  M'Cormick,  Esq.,  advocate, 
sherifT-depute  of  Ayrshire,  and  had  issue.  4.  Jane,  died 
unmarried. 

4  Jameij  a  proprietor  \n  the  West  Indies,  and  father 
of  General  Hamilton,  the  celebrated  statesman  and  patriot 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  who  fell,  greatly  regret- 
ted, in  a  duel  with  a  Mr.  Burr. 

7.  Wil^Utm,  married  Jean,  daughter  of  Robert  Donald, 
Esq.,  and  had  issue. 

8.  Ja$eph. 

One  of  the  daughters  died  in  inftncy ;  the  other,  Eliza- 
beth, was  married  to  Alexander  Blair,  Esq.,  itunreyor  of 
the  customs  at  Port  Gksgow,  son  of  William  Blair,  and 
had  issue, 

XV.  John  Hamilton  of  Grange,  who  died  unmarried, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  broths. 

XV.  Robert  Hamilton  of  Grange,  who,  also  dying 
unmarried,  in  1774^  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew. 

XVI.  Alexander  Hamilton  of  Grange,  advocate^  and 
Lieut-Ool.  of  the  2d  Reg't  of  Ayrshire  Local  Militia. 


ARMS. — Oitles^  a  lion  rampant,  argent^  (for  the  Earldom 

of  Ross,)  betwixt  three  cinquefoils,  ermine. 
CREST.— An  oak  tree,  fMroper, 
MOTTO.— In  an  escroU  abore,  **  Viridii  et/htetiferuJ^ 
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A.  HamiUan  to  James  HamiUon. 

"  Mr  Dkar  Brothsr  :  I  hare  received  yoar  letter  of  tlie  Slet  of 
May  last,  which,  and  one  other,  are  the  only  letters  I  haye  received 
from  joa  in  many  years.  I  am  a  little  surprised  you  did  not  receive 
one  which  I  wrote  to  you  about  six  months  ago.  The  situation  you 
describe  yourself  to  be  in,  gives  me  much  pun,  and  nothing  will  mate 
me  happier  than,  as  far  as  may  be  in  my  power,  to  contribute  to  your 
relief. 

"I  will  cheerfully  pty  your  draft  upon  me  for  fifty  pounds  sterling^ 
whenever  it  shall  appear.  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  desire  you  to 
enlarge  the  sum ;  but  though  my  future  prospects  are  of  the  most 
flattering  kind,  my  present  engagements  would  render  it  inconvenient 
to  me  to  advance  you  a  larger  sum. 

'*  My  affection  for  you,  however,  will  not  permit  mo  to  be  inatten* 
tive  to  your  welfare,  and  I  hope  time  will  prove  to  you  that  I  feel  all 
the  sentiments  of  a  brother.  Let  me  only  request  of  you,  to  exert 
your  industry  for  a  year  or  two  more  where  you  arc,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  I  promise  myself  to  be  able  to  invite  yon  to  a  more  com- 
fortable settlement  in  this  country.  Allow  me  only  to  give  yon  one 
caution,  which  is  to  avoid,  if  possible,  getting  in  debt  Are  yon  married 
or  single  ?  If  the  latter,  it  is  my  wish  for  many  reasons  it  may  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  continue  in  that  state. 

^But  what  has  become  of  our  dear  fiither?  It  is  an  age  since  I 
have  heard  from  him  or  of  him,  though  I  have  written  him  several 
letters.  Perhaps,  alas !  he  is  no  more,  and  I  shall  not  havo  the  pleasing 
opportunity  of  contributing  to  render  the  dose  of  his  life  more  happy 
than  the  progress  of  it  My  heart  bleods  at  the  recollection  of  his  mis- 
fortunes and  embarrassments.  Sometimes  I  flatter  myself  his  brothers 
have  extended  their  support  to  him,  and  that  he  now  eigoys  tranqml* 
lity  and  ease ;  at  other  times  I  fear  he  is  suffering  in  indigence.  I  en- 
treat you,  if  you  can,  to  relieve  me  from  my  doubts,  and  let  me 
know  how  or  where  he  is,  if  alive ;  if  dead,  how  and  where  he  died. 
Should  he  be  alive,  inform  him  of  my  inquiries,  beg  him  to  write  to 
me,  and  tell  him  how  ready  I  shall  be  to  devote  myself  and  all  I  have 
to  his  accommodation  and  happiness. 

**I  do  not  adrise  3-our  coming  to  this  country  at  present,  for  the 
war  has  also  put  things  out  of  order  here,  and  peq)le  in  your  business 
find  a  subsistence  difficult  enough.  My  object  will  be,  by  and  by,  to 
get  you  settled  on  a  farm. 

"  Believe  me  always  your  afiectionate-friend  and  brother, 

''ALEX.  HAMILTON. 

''  Mr.  James  Hamilton. 
«New  York,  June  23, 1785.»' 
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APPENDIX  B. 

The  similarity  of  tho  phraseology  of  tho  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  Independence  with  that  which  emanated  from  Jefferson,  has  given 
rise  to  a  warm  controversy,  in  which  the  priority  and  authenticity  of 
that  issued  at  Mecklenburg  has  been  questioned.  The  result  has  been 
the  complete  establishment^  by  unquestionable,  evidence  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  that  interesting  paper,  and  of  its  having  been  promulgated  a 
year  before  the  ptper  of  Jefferson.  As  to  the  latter,  some  comments 
in  the  life  of  Paine  by  Oheathamwill  bo  found  not  undeserving  notice. 


APPENDIX  0. 
Vol.  m.  182. 

In  a  criticism  of  the  *'Life  of  Hamilton,'^  ii.  395,  which  criticism 
does  not  touch  any  essential  point,  a  comment  is  made — that  this 
amendment  was  not  proposed  as  a  iubstitute,  but  as  a  fyxtKer  cmmdr 
fnenU  In  answer,  the  report  of  the  debates  in  tho  Legislature,  published 
in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  January  18, 1787,  and  January  20,  is  given : 

^^  January  16. — Mr.  Malcolm  ^  hoped  that  Mr.  Varick  [the  speaker] 
would  withdraw  it  for  the  present.'  Mr.  Varick  declared  his  willingness 
to  do  so,  if  any  ill  consequences  were  to  be  apprehended  from  its  pres- 
ent form,  as  he  had  no  view  of  creating  or  widening  a  difference  between 
the  Legislature  and  Congress.  Mr.  Varick  accordingly  said  he  would 
withdraw  his  motion. 

^^  January  20^1187. ^On  amendment  that  the  House  approve  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Governor  in  not  convening  the  Legislature  when 
thereunto  required  by  Congress,  Mr.  Malcolm  proposed  to  wlnHtuts 
an  amendment  to  the  paragraph,  in  lieu  of  the  one  offered  by  Mr. 
Speaker ;  the  object  of  which  was,  to  avoid  a  direct  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  Governor's  conduct,  &c." 

In  the  same  criticism,  it  is  represented  as  "remarkable,  that  having 
it  in  his  power  to  effect  a  perfect  repeal  of  tho  '  Act  to  preserve  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  this  State,  and  for  other  purposes  therein 
mentioned,'  Colonel  Hamilton  should  have  contented  himself  with  the 
abrogation  of  a  part,  leaving  its  more  rigorous  penalties  in  force 
against  a  few,  who,  by  name,  were  yet  doomed  to  outlawry ;  all  of  whom 
were  persons  of  respectability  and  worth,  and  who  had  done  no  more 
to  merit  perpetual  exclusion,  than  those  restored  by  him.  To  per- 
fbrm  this  act  of  mercy  was  left  to  his  political  opponents;  and,  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  on  motion  of  Samuel  Jones,  a 
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itaundi  iupporter  of  GoTeraor  Olinton,  the  last  daiise  of  the  Uw  of 
1784  wti  repealed.''  The  bill  referred  to,  which  omits  the  repetl  of 
this  dause,  is  '*  An  Act  regulating  Elections,''  and  was  drawn  to  repetl 
trery  act  of  a  proscriptire  character,  and  ezpreml/  the  test  oath.  It 
was  a  general  ^  act  for  regolating  elections ;"  and  was  not  the  appro- 
priate mode  of  repealmg  this  last  cUtise  referred  to^  which  provided  ibr 
the  retom  and  residence  of  certain  named  persons,  ^  withoat  molesta- 
tkm,  nntil  the  end  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  or  ontil  for- 
ther  legislatiTo  proTision  shall  be  made  in  the  premises."  As  no  legis- 
lative provision  of  a  prescriptive  character,  as  to  these  persons,  had 
been  attempted ;  and,  as  the  recent  legislation  showed  that  all  sudi 
proscription  most  cease,  the  probabili^  is,  that  the  express  repetl  of 
this  provision  was  not  deemed  necessary ;  the  I'vs  so^  as  one  of  the 
persons  '*  named  "  in  that  daose  was  a  ooUeagne  of  Hamilton  m  the 
Legislature  of  1787,  and  his  warm  personal  and  politictl  fnend,  Richard 
Harrison.  In  the  Legislature  of  1788,  a  general  act  pro  majori  eautda 
was  passed,  repealing  in  toto  all  the  previous  obnoxious  laws. 


APPENDIX  D. 

Vol,  V.  m.^OermUd  copy  of  Letter  from  T.  Jifferwn  to  John  Jaiff^ 
Secretary  qf  Foreign  Jffaire;  attated  by  W.  Short 

<*  Pabd,  September  26, 1786.— It  being  known  that  Mr.  De  Ctlonn^ 
the  Minister  of  Finance  for  this  country,  is  at  his  wits'  end  howto  rtise 
supplies  for  the  ensuing  year,  a  proposition  has  been  made  him  by  a 
Dutdi  company  to  purdiase  the  debt  of  the  United  States  to  this  country 
for  twenty  millions  of  Uvres,  in  hand.  His  necessities  dispose  him  to 
accede  to  the  proposition ;  but  a  hesitation  is  produced  by  the  tppreh^- 
sion  that  it  might  lessen  our  credit  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  be  disagree- 
able to  Congress.  I  have  been  consulted  herein  by  tiie  agent  for  that 
company.  I  informed  him  that  I  could  not  judge  what  effect  it  m^ht 
have  on  our  credit,  and  was  not  authorized  either  to  approve  or  diap- 
prove  (^  the  transaction.  I  have  since  reflected  on  this  subject  If 
there  be  a  danger  that  our  payments  may  not  be  punctual,  it  might 
bo  better  that  the  discontents  which  would  thence  arise,  should  be 
transferred  from  a  Court  of  whose  good  will  we  have  so  much  need,  to 
the  breasts  of  a  private  company ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  we 
might  find  occasion  to  do  what  would  be  grateful  to  this  Court,  and 
establish  with  them  a  confidence  in  our  honor.  I  am  informed  that  our 
credit  in  Holland  is  sound.  Might  it  not  be  possible,  then,  to  borrow 
there  the  four  and  twenty  millions  due  to  this  country,  and  thus  pay 
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them  their  whole  debt  at  oncel  This  would  saye  them  from  anj  lo« 
on  our  accouit)  nor  is  it  liable  to  the  objection  of  impropriety  in  cre- 
ating new  debts  before  we  have  more  certain  means  of  paying  them :  it 
18  only  transferring  a  debt  from  one  creditor  to  another,  and  removing 
the  causes  of  discontent  to  persons  with  whom  they  would  do  us  less 
h^ury.  Thinking  that  this  matter  is  worthy  the  attention  of  Congress, 
I  will  endeavour  that  the  negociation  shall  be  retarded  till  it  may  be 
possible  for  me  to  know  their  dedsioD,  which,  therefore,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  praying  immediately. 

"THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 
"  Te9t,  W.  Shobt.»» 

"  Washinotom,  May  3, 1844—1  have  compared  the  above,  and  find 
it  a  true  copy  with  the  letter  in  No.  87,  on  file  in  the  Department  oi 
State,  Gabled  '  Letters  of  T.  JeflTerson,  vol.  1 1785, 1786.0 

«E.  A  DicuMS,  Olerh  qf  Arekke$J' 


*« Paris,  November  12,  1786.— Sib:  In  a  letter  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  writing  you  on  the  26th  of  September,  I  informed  you  that  a 
Dutch  oompany  were  making  propositions  to  the  Minister  of  Finance 
here  to  purchase  at  a  discount  the  debt  due  firom  the  United  States  to 
this  country. 

^  I  have  lately  procured  a  copy  of  their  memoir,  which  I  now  en- 
dose.  Should  Oongrees  think  this  subject  worthy  their  attention, 
they  have  no  time  to  lose,  as  the  necessities  of  the  Mmister,  whidi 
alone  has  made  him  listen  to  this  proposition,  may  force  him  to  a 
speedy  conclusion.  The  effect  which  a  payment  dT  the  whole  sum 
would  have  here  would  be  very  valuable ;  the  only  qtihitum  is,  whether 
we  can  borrow  it  in  Holland— a  question  which  cannot  be  resolved  but 
in  Holland.  The  trouble  ai  the  trial  and  expence  of  the  transaction 
would  be  well  repaid  by  the  dispositions  which  would  be  excited  in  our 
fiivor  in  the  King  and  his  Ministers. 

"THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

"HoH.  Mm.  Jat.» 

The  variations  hi  the  previous  letter  of  September  26, 1786,  from 
that  taken  from  the  Records  of  the  Board  of  Treasury  and  printed  by 
order  of  Congress,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  extract  from  it  in 
voL  iil  infira,  p.  91.  See  also  3D.  0.182;  Report  of  Board  of  Treasoiy, 
October  2, 1787. 
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APPENDIX  B- 
YoL.  Y.  24S.    Circular  hy  ffamilion  to  ike  OoOectan  ^  tks  Ou$tamt, 

PniULDBLPHiA,  August  i,  1793. — Sir  :  It  appearing  that  repeated 
contraTentiona  of  our  neutrality  have  taken  place  in  tlie  ports  of  the 
United  States,  without  haring  been  discovered  in  time  for  prevention 
or  remedy,  I  bavo  it  in  command  from  tbo  President,  to  address  to  the 
colle'stors  of  the  respective  districts  a  particular  instruction  on  the 
tnbjeet 

It  is  expected,  that  the  officers  of  the  customs  in  each  district  win 
in  the  course  of  their  oflBcial  functions  have  a  vigilant  eye  upon  what- 
ever may  be  passing  within  the  ports,  harbors,  creeks,  inlets  and 
waters  of  such  district,  of  a  nature  to  contravene  the  laws  of  neutrality, 
and  upon  difoovery  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  will  give  immediate  notice 
to  Uie  Governor  of  the  State  and  to  the  attorney  of  the  judicial  dis- 
trict, comprehending  the  district  of  the  customs  within  which  any  soch 
contravention  may  haj^n. 

To  assist  the  judgment  of  the  officers  on  this  head,  I  transmit  here* 
with  a  schedule  oi  rules,  concerning  sundry  particulars,  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  President,  as  deductions  from  the  laws  of  nra- 
trality,  established  and  received  among  nations.  Whatever  shall  be 
contrary  to  these  rules  will,  of  course,  be  to  be  notified,  as  above 
mentioned. 

There  are  some  other  points,  which,  pursuant  to  onr  treaties  and 
the  determinations  of  the  executive,  I  ought  to  notice  to  you. 

If  any  vessel  of  either  of  the  powers  at  war  with  France  should 
bring  or  send  withhi  your  district  a  prize,  made  of  the  subjects  or 
property  of  France,  it  is  immediately  to  be  notified  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  in  order  that  the  measures  may  be  taken,  pursuant  to  the 
17th  article  of  our  treaty  with  France,  to  oblige  sudi  vessel  and  her 
prise,  or  such  price  when  sent  in  without  the  capturing  vessd,  to 
depart       , 

No  privateer  of  any  of  the  powers  at  war  with  France  coming 
withm  a  district  of  the  United  States,  can,  by  the  22d  article  of  our 
treaty  with  France,  enjoy  any  other  privilege  than  that  of  purehoiing 
$ueh  tietualt  a$  tihall  he  neees$ary  for  her  going  to  the  next  port  of  the 
prince  or  etate  from  which  $he  has  her  eomtniseion.  If  she  should  do 
any  thing  besides  this,  it  is  immediately  to  be  reported  to  the  governor 
and  the  attorney  of  the  district  You  will  observe  by  the  rules  trans- 
mitted, that  the  term  privateer  Is  understood  not  to  extend  to  vessels 
armed  for  merchandixe  and  war,  commonly  called  with  us  letiore  ^ 
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,  nor,  of  coarse,  to  vessels  of  war  in  the  immeditte  serrioe  of 
the  goyemment  of  either  of  the  powers  at  war. 

No  armed  Tossel  which  has  heen  or  shall  he  originally  fitted  out  in 
any  port  of  the  United  States  hy  either  of.  the  parties  at  war  is  henc^ 
forth  to  have  asylum  in  any  district  of  the  United  States.  If  any  such 
armed  yessel  shall  appear  within  your  district^  she  is  immediately  to 
he  notified  to  the  governor  and  attorney  of  the  district;  which  is  also 
to  he  done,  in  respect  to  any  prize,  that  such  armed  vessel  shall  bring 
or  send  m.  At  foot  is  a  list  of  such  armed  vessels  of  the  above  de- 
scription as  have  hitherto  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Executive. 

The  purchasing  withm,  and  exporting  from,  the  United  States,  hy 
way  of  morchandiee,  articles  commonly  called  contraband  (being  gen- 
erally, warlike  instruments  and  military  stores)  is  free  to  all  the  par- 
ties at  war,  and  is  not  to  bo  interfered  with.  If  our  own  citizens  un- 
dertake to  carry  them  to  any  of  those  parties,  they  will  be  abandoned 
to  the  penalties  which  the  laws  of  war  authorize. 

Yon  will  be  particularly  careful  to  observe,  and  to  notify,  as  directed 
in  other  instances,  the  case  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  be  found  in  the  service  of  either  of  the  parties  at  war. 

In  case  any  vessel  shall  be  found  in  the  act  of  contravening  any  of 
the  rules  or  principles  which  arc  the  ground  of  this  instruction,  she  ia 
to  be  refused  a  dearanoe  until  she  shall  have  complied  with  what  the 
governor  shall  have  decided  in  reference  to  her.  Care,  however,  is  to 
be  taken  in  this,  not  unnecessarily  or  unreasonably  to  embarrass  trade 
or  to  vex  any  of  the  parties  concerned. 

In  order  that  contraventions  may  be  the  better  ascertained,  it  is 
desired  that  the  ofScer  who  shall  first  go  on  board  any  vessel  arriving 
within  jonr  district  shall  make  an  accurate  survey  of  their  condition, 
at  to  military  equipment^  to  be  forthwith  reported  to  you,  and  that 
prior  to  her  clearance  a  like  survey  be  made,  that  any  transgression 
of  the  rules  laid  down  may  be  ascertained. 

But  as  the  propriety  of  any  such  inspection  of  a  veuel  of  war  in  the 
immediate  service  of  the  government  of  a  foreign  nation,  is  not  without 
question  in  reference  to  the  usage  of  nations,  no  attempt  is  to  be  made 
to  inspect  any  such  vessel  till  further  order  on  the  point 

The  President  desires  me  to  signify  to  you  his  most  particular  ex- 
pectation that  the  instruction  contained  in  this  letter  will  be  executed 
with  the  greatest  activity,  care  and  impartiality.  Omissions  will  tend 
to  expose  the  Qovemment  to  injurious  imputations  and  suspicions,  and 
proportionably  to  commit  the  good  faith  and  peace  of  the  country; 
objects  of  too  much  importance  not  to  engage  every  proper  cxertk>n  of 
your  seal. 

With  consideration,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant 
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APPENDIX  F. 

You  TI.  407.— L   Ji^ermm   to    MaueL^From  tie  M9mtmtr.^% 
Trmntlation. — 8.  Jfff€fn(nC%  Ftem  Copy. — 4.  Commeml. 

L  J^enon  to  MaezeL 

Oette  lettre  (Ktenlment  tradaite)  est  adress^  a  M.  Maziei  Anteor 
des  ReoberdMB  hiatonqoes  et  politiqnea  svr  lea  Etata  Unis  d'Aoieriqiie» 
demenrmnt  en  Toecane. 

"Notre  etat  politique  a  prodigieusemeiit  change  depnia  que  tous 
nooa  ares  qtdtt^— aa  Ilea  de  oe  noble  amour  de  la  liberty  et  de  ce 
gourernement  r^blicain,  qui  nous  ont  fiut  passer  triomphana  k  tniTera 
kadangen  de  la  goerre,  un  parti  anglicui — roooardiico— «nstocratiqoe 
a'eat  elev^. — Son  objet  aTon^  est  de  nous  imposer  la  aubetanoe,  comma 
il  nooa  a  dq{a  donn^  lea  formes  da  gooTemement  britanniqne ;  cq)en* 
dant  le  corps  principal  de  nos  dtoyens  reste  fidele  aox  principes  re- 
pablicaina. — Tons  les  proprietaires  fonciera  sont  poor  ces  principes^ 
ainsi  qa^ane  grande  masse  dliommes  a  talent  Noas  arons  centre  noos 
(repobUcaina)  le  pouTotr  ezecnti^  le  pouToir  judidare,  (deox  des  trob 
branchee  de  la  l^gislatore,)  tons  les  oiBders  da  goaTemement,  tons 
oeoz  qui  aspirent  k  V^trt,  tons  les  hommes  timides  qoi  prSf<k^ent  le 
ealme  da  despotisme  k  la  mer  orageose  de  la  liberty,  les  marcbands 
bretons  et  les  americains  qni  traflqaent  areo  des  capitanz  bretoos,  les 
specnlateura,  lea  gens  interesste  dans  la  banqne  et  dans  les  fondes  pnb- 
lios  (^tablissemens  fairent^  dans  les  mes  de  oormption,  et  pour  nous 
aasimiler  an  modMe  britanniqae  dans  les  parties  poorries). 

Je  Toos  donneraii  la  fi^yre  si  je  tous  nommaia  ks  apostats  qui 
out  embrass^  ces  heresies,  des  hommes  qui  etaient  des  Solomons  daos 
le  oonsefl  et  des  Samsons  dans  lea  combats,  mais  dont  la  dierelure  a 
dt6  coup6  par  la  catin  angleterre. 

On  Toudndt  nous  ra?ir  cette  liberty  que  nous  arons  gagnSe  par 
tant  de  trayanx  et  de  dangers.  Mais  nous  la  consenrions ;  notre  masse 
de  poids  et  de  ricfaesse  est  trop  grande  pour  que  nous  ayons  a  craindre 
qu'on  tente  d^eroployer  la  force  contre  nous.  II  sufl3t  quo  nous  nous 
r^Teillons,  et  que  nous  rompions  les  liens  lilliputiens  dont  ils  nous  ont 
garotte  pendant  le  premier  sommeil  qui  a  suocM6  k  nos  travaux. 

n  sufl3t  que  nous  arretons  les  progr^  de  ce  sjrsteme  d'ingra^tade 
et  d'injustice  euTers  la  France  de  qui  on  voudrdt  nous  aliener  poor 
nooa  rendre  a  llnfluenoe  britanniqae^  koV 
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2.  From  the  Mmiteur. 

This  letter  (IHenlly  translated)  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Manei,  antber 
of  Historical  and  Political  Researches  on  the  United  States  of  America, 
residix^  in  Tuscany. 

**  Oar  political  condition  has  prodigiously  changed  since  you  left  us. 
In  place  of  that  noble  lore  of  Liberty  and  of  that  republican  go?em- 
ment  which  have  made  us  pass  triumphant  through  the  dangers  of  the 
War,  a  party — Anglican — Monarchical — ^Aristocratic  is  risen  up. — ^Its 
arowed  object  is  to  impose  on  us  the  substance,  as  it  has  already  giren 
ns  the  fbrms  of  the  British  Goremment;  neTertheless  the  principal 
body  ciomr  citizens  remains  faithful  to  RejmUican  principles.  All  the 
landed  proprietors  are  for  these  prindplefi,  and  so  is  a  great  mass  of 
men  of  talent  We  hare  against  us  (Republicans)  the  Ezecutire 
power,  the  Judiciary  power  (two  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Legis- 
bture),  all  the  of&cers  of  the  Government,  all  those  who  aspne  to  be 
offloers— all  timid  men  who  prefer  the  calm  of  Despotism  to  the  stormy 
sea  of  liberty — British  merchants  and  Americans  who  traffic  wiUi 
Britirii  ci^Htals— Speculators— people  interested  in  the  Bank  and  in  the 
public  funds  (estii>lishmentB  invented  in  views  of  corruption,  and  to 
assimilate  us  to  the  British  model  in  its  rotten  parts).  I  ieould^^ive 
you  a  fever  if  I  were  to  name  to  you  the  Apostates  who  have  embraced 
these  heresies. — men  who  were  Solomons  in  the  Council  and  Sam^ns 
in  the  field,  but  whose  hair  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Earlot  England, 

Tbej  would  wrest  from  us  that  liberty  whidi  we  have  gamed  by  so 
many  labors  and  dangers.  But  we  have  preserved  it— our  mass  of 
weight  and  wealth  is  too  great  that  we  would  have  to  fear  that  they 
would  attempt  to  employ  force  against  us.  It  suffices  that  we  awake, 
and  that  we  break  the  lilliputian  ties  with  which  they  have  bound  us, 
during  the  first  sleep  which  has  succeeded  our  labors.  It  suffices,  that 
we  arrest  the  progress  of  this  system  of  ingratitude  and  injustice  tow- 
ards France,  from  whom  they  would  alienate  us  to  restore  us  to  the 
British  influence,  Ac^ 


8.  Jtfftfn(nC%  PrvM  Oapy-^to  P.  MausL    J^f&¥nC%  Worki^  m.  827. 

*<MoNTiOELi.o,  April  24, 1706.— Mr  Dear  Fbiend:  The  aspect  of 
oor  politics  has  wonderfully  changed  smce  you  left  us.  In  pkoe  of 
that  noble  love  of  liberty  and  republican  government  which  carried  us 
triumphantly  through  the  war,  an  Anglican,  monarchical,  and  aristo- 
cratical  party  has  sprung  up,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  draw  over  us 
the  substance,  as  they  have  already  done  the  forms  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment The  main  body  of  ovr  dUiens,  however,  remain  true  to 
Vol.  VIL— 64 
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tbeir  rqraUicui  principlaB :  the  whole  knded  interest  is  republictii, 
and  so  is  a  great  mass  of  talents.  Against  as  are  the  EzecotiTe,  the 
Jndictaiy,  two  out  of  three  branches  of  the  Legislature;  allthei^feers 
flf  the  QoTemmenti  all  who  want  to  be  ofSoers^  all  timid  men  who  pre- 
fer the  calm  of  despotism  to  the  boisterous  Ma  of  liberty,  British  mer- 
flhants  and  Americans  trading  on  British  cspitals,  qieculators,  and 
holders  in  the  banks  and  public  funds,  a  contrivance  invented  for  the 
porpoees  of  corruption,  and  fur  assiinihiting  us  in  all  things  to  the  rot- 
ten as  well  as  the  sound  parts  of  the  British  modeU  It  would  give 
joa  a  fever,  were  I  to  namo  to  jou  the  apostates  who  have  gone  over 
to  these  heresies,  men  who  were  Samsons  in  the  field  and  Scdomons  in 
the  council,  but  wlu>  have  had  their  heads  shorn  by  the  hariot  fing^ 
land.  In  short,  we  are  likely  to  preserve  the  liberty  we  have  obtained 
only  by  unremitting  labors  and  perils.  But  we  shall  prsseive  it ;  and 
our  mass  of  weight  and  wealth  on  the  good  side  is  so  great,  as  to  leave 
no  danger  that  force  will  ever  be  attempted  against  us.  We  have  on^ 
to  awake  and  snap  the  lilliputian  cords  with  which  tbey  have  been  enr 
tangling  us  during  the  first  sleep  which  succeeded  our  labors. 

^  I  will  forward  the  testimonial  cf  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mazzei^  Ac^ 


4.  Comment  on  Jeff&notCt  attempted  ereulpation   <^  parts  of  this 
letter  to  Mazzel 

Though  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  noted  letter  in  this 
country,  Jefierson  admits  that  an  attempt  to  explain  it  would  "^  bring 
on  a  personal  difference  wiih  General  Washington,"  he  many  years 
after  sought  to  escape  the  odium  which  he  felt  must  permanently  at- 
tach to  his  character  as  the  author  of  the  calumnies  this  letter  con- 


In  this  explanation,  he  avers,  that,  "in  the  sentence,  ^I  would 
give  you  a  fover  if  I  were  to  name  to  you  the  apostates  who  have  em- 
braced these  heresies,  men  who  were  Solomons  in  the  council  and 
Samsons  in  the  field,  but  whose  hair  has  been  cut  off  by  the  harlot 
England,'  Washington  knew  that  I  meant  it  for  the  Cincinnati  gen- 
erally, and  that,  from  what  had  passed  between  us  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  institntkm,  I  couki  not  mean  to  indnde  him.''  * 

If  the  term  "Samson"  was  applicable  to  the  Cincinnati,  it  has 
been  pertinently  asked,t  oould  the  ofiloers  of  the  Revolutionary  army 
be  called  "  Sok)mons  in  the  conncil  •'  ?  Were  thep,  this  large  body  of 
patriots,  ^the  apostates"  he  might  name  who  had  embraced  these 

•  Jeilbr8on*8  Works,  it.  404. 

f  See  a  most  searching  coimnent  on  Jefferson's  explanation  In  "  life  of 
Washington,**  11.  note  xxti.,  by  Cldef  Justice  MarshalL 
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heresies  7  He  had  prerioiid j  said :  **•  All  the  landed  proprietors  ars 
for  Republican  principles.*'  At  the  South  the  Gincumati  were  most 
of  them  ''landed  proprietors.'' 

What  is  this  explanation  but  a  cumulative  calumny  on  the  officers 
of  the  army  of  the  Revolution  ? 

''Add  to  this,"  Jefferson  remarks,  "that  the  letter  saying  'that 
two  out  of  the  three  branches  of  Legislature  were  against  us,'  was  an 
obvious  exception  of  him,'*  (Washington^  '^  it  being  well  known  that 
the  majorities  in  the  two  branches  of  Senate  and  Representatives  wen^ 
the  very  instruments  which  carried,  in  opposition  to  the  old  and  real 
Republicans,  the  measures  which  were  the  subjects  of  condemnation  in 
this  letter."  The  state  of  things  at  the  date  of  the  Mazzei  letter  pre- 
cludes this  defence.  The  Senate  was  Federal^  the  minority  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives Democratic.  He  could  not  intend  that  this  majority  wai 
one  of  the  "  very  instrumento  "  he  condemned.  Whom  could  he  have 
mtended,  if  not  the  President  and  the  Senate — parts  of  the  Government 
known  as  Federalists,  and  opposed  to  his  policy  7  If  he  did  not  mean 
these,  then  he  certainly  intended,  looking  at  the  letter  as  literally 
translated  fh)m  the  Italian  into  the  Moniteur,  in  which  the  phrase  is, 
"We  have  against  us  (Republicans)  the  Executive  power — the  Judi« 
dary  power  (two  out  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Legislature)  "  to 
aver  that  the  Executive  and  the  Judiciary  were  both  against  the  "Re- 
publicans.-' Was  this  an  "  obvious  exception  "  of  Washington,  or  was 
it  not  a  necessary  and  positive  inclusion  and  ostracism  of  this  venerated 
being  as  a  party  to  this  treasim  against  liberty  ? 

Is  not  his  languid  to  Madison,  that  an  avowal  in  part  would  '*  em* 
broil  him  personally  with  eoery  member  of  the  Executive,  with  the 
Judiciary,  and  with  others  still,"  *  a  full  confession  that  this  charge 
included  Washington  as  a  '*  member  of  the  Executive  "  ?  To  the  con- 
tinuing and  comprehensive  term :  ^All  the  officers  of  the  Qovemment 
are  against  us,"  what  "obvious  exception"  of  Washington  can  be 
framed? 

As  to  the  charge,  that  their  '*  avowed  object  was  to  impose  the  sub- 
stance as  they  had  already  done  the/^riTM  of  the  British  Government," 
he  affirms,  that  he  meant  by  the  word  /c^rm^— levees,  birthdays — not 
its  frame  or  organization.  Tet,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  repeating  this 
charge  of  apostecy,  he  uses  the  words  ^^fortM  "  as  equivalent  with  that 
of  the  frame  of  Government :  '*  Surely,"  he  wrote,  **  we  had  in  view  to 
obtain  the  theory  and  practice  of  good  government,  and  how  any,  who 
seemed  so  ardent  in  this  pursuit,  could  as  shamelessly  have  apostatized, 
and  supposed  we  meant  only  to  put  our  Government  into  other  hands, 
but  not  oihetformtj  is  indeed  wonderfuL"  f    To  another  correspondent 

•  JefibTMii't  Works,  iil  868.  f  ^^^m  i>i*  ^^7.    Dec.  19,  ISOt 
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he  write:  ^Itialrat  tiuii  a  fwrtj  has  riam  up  or  nUnr  has 
among  iia  whkh  ia  endaaToring  to  $tparaU  w  J¥^m  aU  JrimuUf  com- 
nection  with  ISramce^  to  unite  our  deatiniea  with  that  of  (iraat  Britain, 
VidioommilaUowr  ChMnment  tothdn.^*  Though  ha  had  writ- 
ten to  a  friond  in  tbeae  terms,  jet  he  Tenturea  to  afSrm,  that  the  paa> 
Bige  in  hia  letter  to  Maaaei,  *<It  eofffioes  thai  we  stop  the  progress  oT 
tiiat  sjstem  of  ingratitude  towards  France,  from  whom  they  would 
alienate  ua  to  restore  us  to  the  IMtidi  infloenee^  is  sn  interpokticm ! 
In  this  same  letter,  he  afanoat  repeats  the  langnsge  addressed  about 
^g^teen  montha  befi»re  to  Masaei :  ^  Our  lenitj  in  permitting  the  re- 
turn of  the  old  toriea  gaTe  the  first  bodj  to  this  party;  they  ha^e 
been  increased  by  large  importations  of  British  merchants  and  (actors, 
hj  Ameriesn  merdiaata  dealing  on  ]Mtish  capital,  and  by  stodt  dealera 
and  banking  companies,  who,  by  the  aid  <^  a  paper  aystem,  are  enrich- 
ing themselTSS  to  the  ruin  of  our  country,  and  swaying  the  Qorem- 
BMnt  by  their  possession  of  the  printing  presses,  which  their  wealth 
commands,  and  by  other  means,  not  always  honorable  to  the  character 
of  our  countrymen.  Hitherto,  their  influence  and  their  system  hsTO 
been  irresistiUe^  and  they  haTe  raited  vp  an  Executive  power  which  is 
too  strong  for  the  Legislature.  But  I  flatter  myself  they  ha^e  passed 
their  zenith.  The  pe<^»le,  while  these  thmgs  were  doing,  were  lulled 
into  rest  and  security  from  a  cause  which  no  longer  exists,"*  (Washing- 
ton haying  oeasedHo  be  President)  '^  No  prepossessifMis  now  will  shut 
their  ears  to  truth.  They  begin  to  see  to  what  port  their  leaders  were 
steering  during  their  slumbers,  and  there  iB  yet  time  to  haul  in,  if  we 
oan  aroid  a  war  with  France." 


APPENDIX  G. 

Eulee  fcf  Mr.  Philip  EamilUm. 

From  the  first  of  AprO  to  the  first  of  October,  he  is  to  rise  not  later 
than  six  o^dock.  The  rest  of  the  year  not  later  than  seven.  If  earlier 
he  will  desenre  commendation.  Ten  will  be  his  hour  of  going  to  bed 
throughout  the  year. 

From  the  time  he  is  dressed  in  the  mommg  till  nine  o'clock  (the 
time  for  breakfast  excepted)  he  is  to  read  law. 

At  nine  he  goes  to  the  oflSce  and  continues  there  tni  dinner  time ; 
he  will  be  occupied  partly  in  the  writing  and  partly  in  reading  law. 

After  dinner  he  reads  law  at  home  till  fire  o'clock.    From  this 

•  JeflbnoQ*t  WoriLB,  iU  864.    Sept  1,  1797. 
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boor  tiD  eeven  he  dlqfKwet  of  his  time  as  he  plmam.    From  seren  to 

ten  he  reede  and  etadiee  whatever  he  pleases. 

From  twelve  on  Satordaj  he  is  at  liberty  to  amnse  himselt 

On  Sonday  he  will  attend  the  morning  drareh.    The  rest  of  the 

day  may  be  applied  to  innocent  recreations. 

He  most  not  depart  from  any  of  these  rales  without  my  permlt- 


APPENDIX  H. 

Qoammm  Morris  to  Lewis  B.  Storges,  Not.  1, 1814.— Extract 
''Life  of  QoaTemeor  Morris,"  by  Jared  Sparks : 

^New  England  will,  I  trust,  oontinne  true  to  herselfl  The  op- 
pressive course  pertinaciously  pursued '*  (by  the  Administration) 
«  must  open  the  eyes  even  of  the  wilfully  blhuL  Ton  will  unite  with 
Massachusetts ;  and  New  York  must  connect  herself  whether  she  will 
or  no,  with  New  England.  The  questu>n  of  boundary  to  be  solved, 
therefore  is  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehannah  or  the  Potomac.  Media 
tutmimm  %b%$.    Better  preserve  principle  than  extend  dominion." 

Qouvemeur  Morris  to  Moss  Kent,  Jan.  10, 1815 : 

"  Ton,  however,  who  are  somewhat  of  a  Yankee,  will  see  in  the 
modest  propositions  from  Hartford,  matter  more  senous  than  the  rat* 
thng  of  words.  Yankees  like  to  make  what  they  call  a  fidr  bargaini 
and  will,  I  guem^  easily  take  up  the  notion  of  bargaining  with  the  na- 
tkmal  Government,  whidi,  according  to  my  notion,  can  make  no  bar- 
gain of  practkal  result,  which  will  not  amount  to  a  severance  of  the 
Unaoo." 


APPENDIX  L 
L(ut  WiU  and  Tftament  iff  AUmnder  EamiUan. 

^  IV  THE   NAM!  Or  GoD,  AmBN  ! 

"  I,  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Counsellor  at 
Law,  do  make  this  my  kst  Will  and  Testament,  as  follows:  First,  I 
appomt  John  B.  Chuit^h,  Nicholas  Fish,  and  Nathaniel  Pendleton,  of 
the  city  aforesaid,  esquhvs,  to  be  executors  and  trustees  of  this  my 
Will,  and  I  4evise  to  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  as  Joint  tenants  and 
not  as  tenants  in  common,  all  my  estate  real  and  personal  whatsoever 
and  wheresoever  upon  trust,  at  thdr  discretion  to  sell  and  dispose  of 
the  same  at  such  time  and  times,  in  sudi  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
as  they  the  survivors  and  survivor  shall  think  fit,  and  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  pay  all  the  debts  which  I  shall  owe  at  the  time  of  my  decease, 
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ia  whole,  if  the  fbiid  shall  be  sufBcieiit,  proporikmallyy  if  it  shall  be  ift- 
■uiBoient,  and  the  residue,  if  any  there  shall  be,  to  paj  and  deliyer  to 
mj  excellent  and  dear  wife  Elizabeth  Hamilton. 

"  Tbov^h,  if  it  shall  please  Qod  to  spaie  my  life,  I  maj  look  for 
a  considerable  surplus  out  of  mj  present  property,  jet  if  he  should 
q)eedil7  call  me  to  the  eternal  world,  a  forced  sale,  as  is  usual,  may 
possibly  render  it  insufficient  to  satidy  my  debts.  I  pray  Qod  that 
something  may  remabi  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  my  dear 
wife  and  children.  But  should  it  on  the  contrary  happen  tliat  there  is 
not  enough  for  the  payment  of  my  debts,  I  entreat  my  dear  children, 
if  they  or  any  of  them  shall  ever  be  able,  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
I  without  hesitation  commit  to  their  delicacy  a  wish  whidi  is  dictated 
by  my  own.  Though  conscious  that  I  haTe  too  far  sacrificed  the  in- 
terests of  my  fiimily  to  publis  arocations,  and  on  this  aoooont  have  the 
less  claim  to  burthen  my  children,  yet  I  trust  in  thdr  magnanimity  to 
appreciate  as  they  ought  this  my  request. 

**  In  so  unfsTorable  an  erent  of  things,  the  support  of  their  dear 
mother  with  the  most  respectful  and  tender  attention,  is  a  duty  all  the 
ncredness  of  which  they  will  feel.  Probably  her  own  patrimonial  f&- 
■ources  will  preserre  her  from  indigence.  Bat  in  all  situations  they 
are  charged  to  bear  in  mind,  that  she  has  been  to  them  the  most  de- 
TOted  and  best  of  mothers.  In  testimony  whereof  I  hare  hereunto 
subscribed  my  hand,  the  ninth  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  four. 

<<  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

"Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  as  and  for  his  last  wfll  and 
testament  in  onr  presenoe^  who  haye  subscribed  our  names  in  his  pns- 

"DOMIKIOK  T.  BUkK% 

''Qbaham  Newell, 
**Ihxz  B.  YallkavJ* 
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APPENDIX  J. 

^pUapk  0n  a  Tablet,  hjf  the  Society  qf  the  Oindnnatif  in  IVinUy 
Church,  New  York. 

THIS  TABLET 

OOIB  HOT  FBOnSB  TO  PBBFBTirAn 

THB  MEM OBT  OF  ▲  MAH, 

TO    WHOM    TOX   AGX    HAS    PBOOUOID 

NO  supxbiob; 

NOB  TO  BMBLAXON  WOBTH, 
BMOrXNTLT    0ON8PI0UOUB    IN    XYBBT    PBATUBB 

or  HIS  countbt'b  obbatness; 

NOB  TO  ANTIOIPATB  PO0TBBnT  IN  THXIB      ^ 
JUDGMBNT    OF    THB    lOSB    WHICH    8HX    HAS 
SU8TAINBD  BT  HIS  PBBMATTJBX  DXATH  \ 

BUT  TO  ATTEST, 

IN  THB  SnCPUOITT  OF  OBIXF| 

THB    TBNBBATION    AND    ANGUISH    WHICH    FILL 

THB  HBABT8  OF  THB  MEMBEBS  OF  THB 

HBW  YORK  8TATB  SOCIETY  OF 

CINCUTNATI, 

ON  BYBBT  BEOOLLECnON 

OF    THEIB    ILLU8TBIOUB    BBOTHBB^ 

MAJOB-GBNEBAL 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 


APPENDIX  K. 

*^L{fe  of  Thomae  J^ereon^  by  Emry  8.  BandaU,  LL  2X 

In  the  course  of  this  history,  the  neoessitj  has  often  recnrred  of 
indicating  and  disproving  frequent  misrepresentations  in  which  thia 
writer  has  indulged,  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  In  order  that  a  fitir  judgment  may  he  formed  of  the  yaloe 
of  this  writer's  statements,  an  extract  is  giyen  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  the  author  of  this  history,  scTeral  years  before  its  publication. 
It  may  possibly  be  said,  that  the  statements  referred  to  were  the  results 
of  subsequent  explorations,  and  of  access  to  materials  unknown  to  the 
writer  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written.  This  plea  cannot  aTaiL 
The  materials  and  authority  upon  which  the  calumnies  against  Hamll- 
ion  are  urged  by  him  were,  with  iew  exceptions,  before  him  in  the 
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«<  Works  of  Thomai  Jelftnon,"  pnblldMd  m  ISaO,  that  k,  twwtj- 
eight  ywv  prior  to  the  iaam  of  thk  "lift  of  ThomM  Jeflbnon,"  hj 
RuidalL 

fixtnet  of  a  letter  from  Henry  S.  Randall  to  J.  0.  Hamilt^,  daled 
«<  Secretary's  Office,  Albanj,  December  21, 1853 :» 

**  Win  70a  allow  me  to  say,  thatlhope  yon  will  labor  as  few  have 
e?er  labored,  to  make  a  pm'JM  biogn^y  ef  Alexnder  Hamilton.  I 
almost  enTy  yon,  sir,  your  tadc— your  privilege  rather— to  describe 
such  a  character;  a  character  which  always  rises  before  my  mind's 
eye^  associating  the  intellect  and  patriotism  of  Hampden  with  some- 
thing of  that  haogfaty  grandeur,  that  snper^egal  will  and  ability  to 
ezecate,  whkh  light  up  in  ^ory  the  dark  features  of  Strafford. 

'^That  tMM  in  your  letter,  which  has  called  out  these  frank  expres- 
sions, calls  for  another  frank  expression.  I  do  not  beloQg  to  the  polit- 
ical adiod  of  your  fl^ther.  I  am  writing  a  life  of  his  great  rival,  Ifr. 
Jeflersqn,  with  the  ftiU  approbation  and  aid  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  femfly. 
I  have  all  their  private  papers  not  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  Shall  I 
*  say  on'  ?  I  shall  nndonbtedly  feel  called  upon  to  criticise  some  of 
your  fetheHs  views  and  acts.  But  I  mea»  to  do  it  fiurly,  in  the  spmt 
of  history,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  'scurvy  politician,'  or  a  controver- 
sialist. Tou,  I  doubt  not,  will  do  the  same  in  regard  to  Mr.  Jefferson. 
I  suppose  you  are  aware  that,  with  all  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  severity  of 
remark  toward  your  flither  in  regard  to  a  daas  of  political  subjects, 
that  he  appreciated  and  admired  hui  high  qualities,  both  as  a  man  and 
a  statesman.  Tour  lather's  bust  stood  conspicuously  among  those  of 
the  few  great  men  he  seleotod  to  adorn  Montioello.  To  the  accom- 
plished gentlemen  of  other  lands  and  his  own,  who  so  often  congre- 
gated in  that  *  pavilkm,'  he  always  spoke  with  mariced  and  gravo 
reject  of  Hamilton,^ 
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Monroe  voted  agaunat  and  finally 
approves  national  bank,  488 

judMadapprobatloooi;  488 
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resiftod  bal  ptft  ptymont 
polled  by  Scmate, 

opposed  by  Madlaon, 

motion  to  amend  charter  ol^ 

bill  to  pay  inrtalmeat  due  on  a 
loan  from— oppoeed  bat  paaeed,      604 

■ale  of  part  of  stock  held  by  U.  8. 
antborlxed,  vt.  416 

Oallatln  oppoaea  payment  of  debt 
doe  to  Bank,  In  violation  of  con- 
tract, 421 

sale  of  part  of  bank  stock  held  by 
U.S..  687 

Bank,  Manhattan,  Its  inflnenoe  In 

eleoting  Jefibrson  and  Burr,     Tii.  636 

State  bank,  oormptly  obtained 
charter  and  political  abases,  080 

HerehantaP  bank— organised  by 
Hamilton,  687 

act  to  restrain  aninoorporated 
banking  instltotions  passed  and 
flnally  repealed,  688, 680 

branch  banVof  U.  a  established 
in  New  Orleans,  603 

Baldwin  as  to  call  for  papers  in  ne- 
gotiation with  BriUln,  vi.  866 

on  treaty  powers  in  Coostitatlon,      800 
Ballot,  election  by,  L  88 

Bankrupt  act  repealed— caaaes  of 

its  repeal,  yVL  678 

Barras,  MS  reply  to  Monroe,  viL   12 

Batavlan  Bepublio  iosisU  U.  & 
eaoae  their  flag  to  be  protected, 
and  arses  to  make  common 
oaose  with  France,  vi,  470 

Bayard,  James  A.  to  Hamilton— 

character  of  John  Adams,       tIL  402 

declines  embassy  to  France,  422 

to  Hamilton— views  of  Federalists 
as  to  Burr  and  his  own  hesita- 
tions, 462 

narrative  of  votea  in  House  on 
election  of  President— he  votes 
Ibr  Jeflbrson,  461 

speech  of,  on  indidary  act  expos- 
ing corruptions  to  elect  Jetfer- 
son,  487 

nrges  redaction  of  duty  on  salt, 

opposes  repeal  of  Judlclarv  act 
and  details  corruptions  of  Jef- 
ferson, 600 

approves  Hamilton's  proposed 
amendments  of  Oonstitution,         678 

▼tew  of  trial  of  Burr,  680 

Bennington,  battle  of,  L  806 

Bills  of  credit  granted  by  New 
York  and  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment, i.  80,81 
Binney,  Horace,  approval  of  Hamil- 
ton's Cabinet  opinion  as  to  ooo- 
atltutlonallty  of  National  bank,  iv.  480 

resulU  stated,  of  his  inquiry  into 
formation  of  Farewell  address,  vL  688 
Bland,  Od.,  11. 882 

Blount,  resolutiooa  by,  as  to  trsaty 

power,  vl.  888 

project  on  Spanish  dominions,     vil.  60 
Bonaparte— capture  of  Mantna— o^ 
euples  Trieaie— overruns  Corio- 
thia-treatyof  Leoben,  vil.  86 

■ails  Ihxn  TOalon— apprehendooa 
astohUdestinatiflO,  906 

first  oonaol  of  F^anoa,  867 


Bonapatte— 

appolnta  three  oommlMlonen  to 
treat  with  the  U.  8.,  vH.  867 

ooodudes  treaty  with  U.  8.,  416 

Boston  votes  provision  of  arms  by 

people,  t  27 

soldiers  fire  on  people-  ■  compelled 
to  depart,  36 

massacre,  36 

made  rendesvoos  of  Royal  troops.       87 

port  biU  opposed  by  Vox  and 
Burke,  61 

despatches  cireutair  totters  to  in- 
duce non-Importation,  62 

evacuated  by  British,  106 

resolutions  of,  as  to  treaty  with 
Oreat  Britain  prescLted  to 
President,  vi.  237 

dignified  reply  of  Washington.  287 

Boudinot,  Ool.,  against  discrimina- 
tion <n  public  ereditors,  Iv.  80 

speech  on  claim  of  otteers  of  old 
army  for  compensation,  v.  167 

to    Hamilton  as  to   olBoial  in- 
quiry, vL  88 
Bowadn,  James,  transmits  a  plan 
for  a  oonstitution  of  Massachu- 
setts, iL  U 

his  liberal  views— flivors  tocreaso 
of  powers  of  Congress— circular 
letter  of— letter  to  delegates  In 
Congress,  Ui.  134-188 

reply  to,  146 

snstalns  the  Constitution,  416 

Bradford— reviews  insurgent  battaHoos, 
▼T^Ol 

reads  loteroepted  letters  and  ex- 
cites fury  of  people, 


appointed  general  of  insurgents,  02 

rniges  meeung  at  Parkinson's  mry,     08 
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opposes  terms  of  commissioners, 
and  points  to  force, 
Bradford,  William,  appointed  attor* 
ney-generai  In  place  of  Ran- 
dolph. ^.441 
Breckenridge— notice  by,  of  inqnlry 
as  to  alterations  in  Judiciary  de- 
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moves  repeal  of  Judiciary  act,  650 
British  force— loes  of,                         L  460 
British  captures,  clamor  against,       v.  313 
British  Instructions— result  of  a  con- 
vention with  Ruasla— vindicated 
by  Hammcmd  and  by  British 
uovemment,                        v.  882, 883 
their  policy  condemned  by  Den- 
mark, 888 
Buck— opposes  call  for  paperw  In  ne- 
gotiation with  Great  Britain,     vi.  886 
Bunker's  HUl.  battle  of,                     I.  08 
Burgoyne*s  advance,                           1 980 
encamps  on  Hudson,  802 
battle  of  Benninston,  306 
march  along  Hudson,  800 
defeat  at  Saratoga,                       811-327 
retr»ta  up  Hudson,  828 
surrenders,  831 
conduct  of  Schuyler,  883 
Burke,   Edmund,    agent  of   Now 

York,  I.  83 

Burr,  Aaron,  withdraws  name  as 

opponent  of  constltation,  ill.  464 

elected  to  Senate.  Iv.  601 

hosUlity  to  Hamiltoo,  601 

change  of  poUtioa— rewarded  by 
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dent, 640 
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airaiiwt  an  order  of  England, 
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•ontemplated  at  Qoartermaatar* 

General,  208 

Intriffuea  In  leglelature  of  New 

York.  S14 

active  latriimeo  of,  to  eecnre  deo- 

tioo  In  city  of  New  York,  87S 

Ibrme  a  mongrel  ticket  for  leglaUu 

tar^  S74 

la  elected  member  from  intartor 

ooarty,  S75 

dcwpcrHie  eharaeter  of,  stated  by 

Hamilton,  402 

eopy  of  Hamilton's  exposure  of 
Adam^  sunvptitlonsly  obtained 
and  parts  published,  406 

reply  tu  ctijollng  letter  of  Jefl^non,    480 
attempt  to  establish  a  mooareby 

west  of  Alleghanlea,  678 

arrest  and  trial  for  treason,  679 

proscribed  by  Jefl\>r*on,  766 

corn  rm-ersy  wi  tb  Oli  ntonlana,  759 

denies  imputed  intrigues,  700 

overinre  to  JeflVrson  repulsed,  764 

Dominated  as  Governor  of  Ifew 

York,  766 

his  sneoessive  tnrpftudes,  766 

Interviews  with,  for  severance  of 

the  Union,  approved  by  Bnrr,         776 
tntrigno  with  ibr  dissolving  the 

Union  detailed.  781 

bis  political  prostration,  796 

proscribed  by  Jeftbrson,  798 

apnroachlng  penury— soUolts  aid 

tnroogh  Hamlltun,  802 

eaocuB  resolve  ho  should  challenge 

Hamilton.  803 

practices  with  pistols,  804 

correspondence  with  and  chal- 
lenge to  Hamilton,  804 
deroeaiH>r  at  dinner  of  Olooinnatl,  821 
shoots  Ham  lion,  8S7 
conduct  after  duel,  834 
public  commotion.  884 
Burr  flies,  836 
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Oabal,  against  Washington,  called 

••  The  Monster  Party,"  I.  870-373 

confers  on  Gonway  the  place  of  In- 
spector-General, 380 


Cabal- 

committee  of,  to  redrganfie  the  ar- 
my, i.  888 
miews  Its  opposKloD  to  Washing- 
ton,                                         it  m 

lU  false  ophdoiia  and  tojarkms  In- 
fluence*, 129 

Its  arprehendod  power,  137 

Cabot.  Georve,  advocatea  the  right 
of  the  people  to  elect  tbeir  rep- 
resenlativi  s.  III.  411 

calls  Hamilton  *<  The  little  Lfon."  v.  6U 

appointed  Secretary  of  the  Nsvy,  vli.  137 

unites  with  Ames  ai  d  Higgfi  son, 
advocating  Hamilton's  prior 
claim  to  Buronor  rat>k,  197 

points  to  Adams'  Incaution,  198 

to  Hfimllton  si>  to  vii  d  ration  of 
Federalists  from  calunnies  of 
Adams,  408 

Adsms*  abandonment  of  princi- 
ples of  Federalists,  404 
Calleiider   publishes    attack    upon 

Hamilton,  vU.  89 

outlawed  f^om  Scotland,  convicted 
under  Hediton  Act,  339 

anuouucea  **  The  Prospect  before 
us,*'  839 

asMcinted  with  State  printer  of 
Virginia,  889 

demands  ofllce,  menacing  Jefl^r- 
son,  479 

Sentence  upon  remitted  by  Jelf^ 
son.  48! 

Fine  Imposed  remitted,  686 

Exposures  of  Jeflbrsou  and  Madi- 
son — i  s  dn>wned,  691 
Canada,  acquisition  of,                      I.  U 

projected  expedition  to,  601 

plan  for  conquest  of,  604 

WashliiRton's  opinion  of  this  plan,    606 

Congress  approves  the  expedition 
to,  610 

expedition  to  flnally  defiprred,  616 

ProcliimuTfoii  by  LaFuyette,  0.  21 

attempt  of  Adet  to  gsin  the  two 
provinces,  vll.  68 

arras  and  tents  shipped  from  France,  89 

plot  discovered  ana  If  cLcnn  hung,      89 
Canvassersof  New  York  election,     v.   27 

their  decision  for  Clinton  cootn>> 
verted,  18 

Hamilton  urges  moderation  in 
New  York,  29 

decision  of  approved  by  Legislature 
of  New  York,  81 

Carrington,  Colonel,  urges  Hamil- 
ton's continuance  in  ofllce,   v.  907, 299 

to  Hamilton,  on  result  of  ofllclal 
Inquiry,  vl.  34 

as  to  course  of  Virginia  In  reapeet 
to  Insurrection,  88 

Southern  polUies  have  a  tendency 
to  Disnnioi*,  112 

Carro'l,  Chsrles,  contemplated  aa 
snooessor  i  u  Presidency  to  Waah- 
ington,  V.   89 

Census,  Decennial,  establlabed.        Hi.  326 
Chsrloiiton  capitulates,  it.    13 

Chatham,  Bari  of,  urges  recall  of 
troops— Introduoea   conciliatory 
bill  in  Pariiament— Is  defeated.    I.   86 
Cboate  as  to  uxing  power  of  Consti- 
tution, Hi.  414 
Cincinnati,     Society     of  —  clamor 
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Otoeinoatl.  Sodetir  oT- 

vropoied  alteration  of  its  eonitttn- 
tion,  ItL  128 

OiroaUtr  to  ooneoton  to  proMrre 
Neatrallty— threo  rolet  propos- 
ed by  lUndolph,  v.  824 

Hemilton  propoeee  to  probibii 
•rminf  of  Fteooh  privet«er« 
wttbln  the  U.  8.,  also  eugoiente* 
tfonofarme,  824 

Jelfenoj)**  opinion,  826 

Ralee— excepting  two— prepefed 
by  Hamilton  aitd  ooncnnvo  In,       825 

tbeee  rnlea  derived  (Vona  Treaitos 
of  U.  8.  with  France  and  Swe- 
den, 820 
Oirenlar  to  merehants  at  to  li^Jarifla 

to  Commerce,  827 

Clarke.  Qesieral,  eneampa  a  lawless 
boay  within  ludlan  limits,  pro- 
posing to  form  there  an  Inde- 
pendent Government,  t1.   64 

Hamilton's  letter  to  Georgia  to 
suppress  this  expedition,  66 

dislodjued  and  his  forts  demolished,     68 
Clergy  address  the  milUia,  1.   88 

Synods  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvan<a— Pastoral  letters  fh>m,        88 
01into:i,  Dewltt.  opposes  armed  oe- 

eopatlon  of  New  Orleans,  tIL  881 

duel  with  Swanwout,  760 

Olintoo,  Geoige— sketch  of,  L   77 

bis  opinion  of  New  England  troops,    264 

nrxes  increase  of  power  in  General 
Government,  11. 110 

Intolerant  ooansels  of.  Hi.   20 

President  of  New  York  Convention*  488 

redlectio  i  as  Governor  opposed— 
reelected,  ▼.   26 

feeble  support  of  as  Vloe-Presl- 
dent  by  partisans  of  Jeffenton,  88 

unanimously  nominated  as  Vice- 
President  and  eleeted,  rll.  708 
CUnton,  Sir  Henry,  arrives  at  New 

York,  1. 123 

appointed  eommander-in-ohlef,  450 

Iiistroctlo  IS  to,  400 

Battle  of  Monmouth— embarks  for 
New  York,  4n 

plan  to  capture  him,  dissuaded  hy 
Hamlltim  and  relinquished,  628 

sails  for  Savannah,  II.   10 

Clymer,  George.  lU  888 

Collet,  tour  u  ider  Adet's  orders  to 
make  a  military  survey  of  West- 
em  Territory  of  U.  8.,  vl.  473 

flies flrom  U.S.,  tII.100 

Commerce,  Chamber  of,  at  New 
York,  approves  measuree  of 
Neutrality;  v.  864 

petitions  Congress  against  repeal 
of  Jndlolary  Aot,  vlt  668 

Commercial  policy  of  U.  S.  UL   62 
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Instructions  as  to  Treaties, 

policy  of  Kngland— Fox  and  Pitt, 

llnai  instrucuons  adopted, 

ooontervalling  aou— Virginia, 

New  Jersey, 
'  Connecticut, 

Massachusetts, 

Now  Hampshire, 

Rhode  Island, 

New  York, 

a  Carolina,  N.  Carolina.  Georgia, 
Commercial  Intereoaree,  bUl  to  Inter- 
dict with  G.  Britain  defbated,    vi. 


Commission  to  negotiate  a  ! 

Adams,  Jay,  *e.,  li.  446 

Committee  of  eompromise  appoint- 
ed, 111.820 
Its  report  ooostdered,  831 
of  detail  appointed,  827 
of  1781  on  powers  of  Confederation,    828 
Standmg,  of  House— Reports  of— 
their  party  oomplexlon  and  im- 
perfeet  eharaoter,                      vii.  676 
Compensation    of     President   and 

Vice-President,  It.   20 

Comptroller  of  Treasury,  Tench 
Coxe  urged  by  JeOVrson  and 
Madison— Oliver  Wolcott  ap- 
pointed at  Hamilton's  Instance,  614 
ohanced  with  Immediate  sunerln- 
tendence  of  collection  of  auties 
of  Imports  and  tonnage,  v.  108 

Conciliatory  bills  by  ParUament,       i.  458 
rejected  by  Congress,  464 

Confederation,  articles  of— amend- 
ments proposed  by  Congress,     11.  220 
Confldential    Cabinet    paper     dis- 
closed and  treacherously  pub- 
lished, vL  481 
another  confidential  paper  pub- 
lished, 482 
Connecticut  appoints  a  day  of  hu- 
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second  Continental  meet,  88 
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second  address  to  British  people,  88 
second  address  to  King,  08 
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protection  of  trade,  04 
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ond postponed,  674 
Oootinental  bills,  proposals  to  re- 
deem fUl— mustatemant  cor- 
Tw»ted,                                         ii.  868 

'       itoAuid,  iv.  181 


ConttMntaIlat.Tba,h7i[atftoa,    It  SI 

Contraband,  view  of,  by  Hamilton,  tL  2M 

Convention  at  Albany,  L  11 

ofStatee,  il.  88 

Virginia  doea  not  attend.  81 

a  permanent  union  nrgedt  88 

to  give  vigor  to  the  govmlng 

powers— delegatca  to  oy  Maw 

at  Hartford,  197 

resolutions  to  invlgocale  the  Gor- 

amment,  198 

a  continental  Jodlcatare  propsaad.  190 
general  meeta,  111266 

secrecy  of  debatea  ordered,  256 

Jkmmal  of  mutilated.  It.  404 

Jefliuaon's  referenee  thereto   evi* 

dence  of  roulilation,  466- 

with  Fnmoe,  rattiad  eondttioBally 

byU.8.         _  Tit.  4a 


Conway  spDolatcd  inspaetor-ganaral,  1 870 
letter  of  to  Washington,  — 


880 


insulting  letter  of  to  Washington,     880 


resigns,  resignation  aecapted, 
duel  with  Gadwallader— penitent 
letter  to  Washingtoo-^leavca  U.  & 
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ComwalUs  defeata  Oatas  at  Cam- 
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Slmcoe 
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to 


detachee  Slmcoe  and  Tarieton, 
defeata  Wayne  and  haatena 

Portsmouth,  268 

fortiflee  York  and  Glonoeatar,  267 

beaieged,  resolves  to  cross  York 
River,  but  abaodona  hia  design 
and  surrenders,  278 

Correapondlngcommltteea,  origin  of,  1 17 
appointed,  21, 28 

secret  committee  of  appointed,      ii.  408 
CourU  of  United  Sutes,  organba- 
tion  of— bill  for  better  omm- 
Wng,  V1L412 

Cowpens,  battle  oi;  iL  161 

Credit,  publio-iU  progress,  tv.  201 

Creeks,  treaty  with,  It.  908 

prepare  for  war,  vL  68 

Crimfnal  code  asUbNshed,  iv.  178 

Crown  Point  taken  Inrthe  Ameri- 

L   88 


Currency,  metallic,  insufficiency  of, 

IT.  168 

coinage  urged  by  Hamilton,  200 

report  on  by  Robert  liorris,  200 
money  unit  and  decimal  system 

eaUUished,  fTO 

uniform  reoommended,  271 

report  on  mint,  271 

Jelfeison  on  the  ouirency,  298 


Dallas,  George,  appointed  IMstrict 

Attorney  of  Penn^flvanla,       vii.  601 
Dana— Venrennes  objects  to  hisask- 
ing  a  public  acknowledgment  by 
Russia,  11. 467 

is  restrained  frmn  so  doing.  468 

apiHises  Congress— Is  autooriied 
to  enter  into  a  limited  treaty 
with  Russia.  450 

his  powers  not  renewed,  460 

Davie  attacks  Tuleton  at  Mecklen- 

burgh,  0.168 
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Dayton,  Ool.,  on  Jeflbnon*!  rspoii 
on  oommerolal  f  nteroonne,        y.  4S8 
proposes  to  •abttitnte  for  report 
or   Oommittee    on  Ways  and 
lieans  Hamilton's  prior   pro- 
posed datiei^  680 
ebosen  Speaker  of  Honse,            ri.  826 
Deane.  SUas,  secret  odvot  to  Franoe,  U.  409 
recalled^                  '             ^     41» 
Dearlwrn.  resolntton  by  calling  on 
the  President   to  lay  a  treaty 
with  Miamis  before  the  House 
ofBepresentatlves,                    tI.840 
appointed  Secretary  at  War,       v\L  486 
Debates  In  Oongreis  open— again 

proposed  and  rejected,  11.  628 

Debts,  British,  declared  recoverable 

in  Virginia  and  clamor  raised,     ▼.  812 
Debt   to   f'ranoe->antlclpatlon    of 

asked,  v.  696 

new  loan— Honse  pass  bill  that  It. 
may  be  appropriated  to  French 
debt— Senate  object  and  bill  de- 
feated, 606 
Hamilton  as  to  anticipation,  697 
Faaehette  dissatisOed.                        697 
Debt,  domestic,  time  of  subscribing 

to  extended,  v.  211 

Debt,  public,  act  making  farther 

provision  for  payment  ot,  iv.  149 

act  making  provision  for  redno- 

tionofdebt,  149 

act  for  settlement  of  accounts  be* 

tween  U.  S.  and  States  of  Union,     161 
amount  extinguished  by  sinking 

fund,  846 

amount  of  debt  funded  and  un- 

ftinded,  871 

additional  assumption  defeated,         882 
bill    for    redemption   of    whole 
debt,  in  fact,  an  act  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  debt,  vll.  689 
Debt  of  United  States,  Iv.  46 
subdivisions  and  amount  of.  48 
Hamilton's  report  on  debt  alscussed,  70 
discrimination  between  creditors  op- 
posed,                                            71 
Madison  advocate  of,  74 
impolicy  and  ii^ustiee  of  exposed,       81 
discrimination  rejected,                       84 
provisions  for  debt  discussed,              96 
irredeemable  quality  considered,         97 
power  to  borrow  conflded  to  Pres- 
ident,                                             131 
revenue  provided  to  pay  debt  to 

continue  until  debt  discharged,       139 
act  to  fund  and  sink  public  debt 

considered,  148 

loan  authorized  and  revenue  pledged,  148 

Do  Grasse  arrives  in  Chesapeake,     11.  269 

visited  by  Washington— proposes 

togo  to  sea— dissuaded.  262 

DeTrugo— rechimatlonsbyoirtJ.S.vil.  63 

answer  of  Pickering,  64 

Delaware,  State  of,  first  adopts  the 

Constitution,  IIL.  874 

Democrats  ascendant  In  Southern 

States,  ▼.  406 

eflbrU  to  gain  New  England,  496 

JeiTerson's  reports  having  this  ob- 
ject 497 
attaolcs  on  Dexter  and  Ames,  408 
policy  of  democratic  leaders  and 
of  France— coinoidenoe  between,    409 
Democratic  party— systematic    ef- 
forts of,  to  disturb  public  mind,  vl.  42 
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Demoeratio  party- 
address  of  demoeratie  society,      Tl.  48 
denounce  Washington,  68 

Democratic  societies  vindicated  by 

Madison,  121  ' 

denounced  by  Washington,  122 

leaders  of  societies  leaders  of  riots,    126 
alarm  as  to  exposure  of  corrupt 
Intercourse  with   France,  and 
Washington's  alienation,  296 

policy  of  party  arranged  at  resi- 
dence of  JeObrson—JBurr  pres- 
ent, 826 
congratulations  to  France  on  her 

victories,  880 

.  policy  to  array  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives against  President  872 
motive  of.  in  call  on  President  for 
papers  in  negotiation  with  Great 
Britain,  876 
Democratic  presses— violent  oppo- 
sition to  measures  of  defence- 
eulogize     Adams  —  calumniate 
Hamilton,                                  vil.   26 
democratic  policy  as  shown  in  pro* 
ceedlngs  of  House  ofBepresent- 
atlves 32 
dlsreganl  of  violations  by  France 
of  neutral  rights,  and  rejoicings 
at  prospect  of  invasion  of  Eng- 
land,                                              108 


resolution    against  arming  mer- 
isels  pi 


160 


chant  vessels  proposed, 
recruiting  officers  treated  with  in- 
dignity, 811 
clamors  for  peace  and  SUte  rights,    860 
Democratic  proscriptions,               vlU  761 
Departments.  Executive,                 iv.  10 
War  department,  16 
Treasury  department,  16 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,           20 
D'Estaing,  Count— repairs  to  Bos- 
ton,                                             i.  490 
his  respect  for  Hamilton,                    498 
attacks  Savannah— wounded,             668 
De  Rayneval— envoy  ftom  France- 
public  audience  to,                          1.  604 
Dexter,  Samuel,  on  Jefferson's  re- 

port  on  oommerolal  intercourse,  v.  471 
reply   to   Madison's    defence   of 

democratic  societies,  vl.  182 

moves  that  no  alien,  asking  natu- 
ralization, shall  hold  a  slave,  188 
address  of  to  Charlestown,  in  sup- 
port of  treaty,                                 287 
appointed  Secretary  at  War,        vil.  387 
DicUtor,  prctject  of,                          ii.  Ill 
Diplomatic  establishment,                iv.  178 
attempt  to  reduce  provision  for  It 
discussed  and  flnally  rejected,  vil.  94-97 
Direct  tax  vindicated  by  Findlcy— 

opposition  alarmed,  vl.  166 

Direct  taxes,  a  plan  ordered  to  be 
prepared  by  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury, 886 
Dismemberment  of  Union,             vll.  771 
Hamilton's  fear  of,  TTk 
suggested  In  Connecticut,  773 
opinions  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  778 
intrigues  to  eObct  It,                          778 
hostility  to  Southern  dominailon,       774 
purchase  of  Louisisna  urged  as  a 
greond  of  separation.                     776 

suDversion  of,  foretold  by  Grls-     

wold,  776 

approved  hy  him,  781 
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DttiiMiBbennciit  of  UniOQ^ 
totur  deUillDff  InirlgiM  wttli  Burr 

and  prqfeotlo  diaolve  Uuioo,    rii.  781 
mmeBdm«nt    dettoiwtlng    eandl- 
datM  tor  Pretidefit  and  Vlo#- 
Prwldent  denmiiioed.  787 

■eherae  of  diMohition  difdoaod  to 
JeflbrMNi,  788 

BiiMiitora,  I.   M 

Donop,  Coont~f«IUmtnr  end  death,  LaOO 
Dunmoro  Gownor  of  New  TcHrk,    L   88 
transferred  to  VirgtBtet  88 

Dupleerii    gallantry  of,  1.  883 

Dupoot~de  Nemovre,  tU.  808 

Da  PorUU  ordered  to  Boatoa  to  plan 

and  In  oharge  of  fortifiontions,  L  80S 
Dnioh  Oolonlsta  of  New  York,  L  80 
Datcb  Weat  India  Company,  L     8 

pQtiea  on  f  laae,  tea,  *e.,lmpoaed  by 

ParDnment,  t.   18 

Duties,  Dieerfmlnatlnff,  tr.  2, 4 

rejected  by  Senate  aiid  defeated,  7 

act  fbr  oolieotlon  of  paMed,  10 

act  to  provide  more  effectoally  tof 

oollection  of  dntiea,  188 

dutlee  apon  liqoors  and  fiiUa,  In- 

ereaae  of  proposed,  908 

■ystem  of  oulleetKm,  988 

inereaaed  duties  Imposed,  888 

dlacriml  Dating    tonnage     duties 

urged,  897 

duties  made  permanent,  808 

Duties,  Oolloctinn  set  amended,  t.  211 
additional  new  duties  proposed,  879 
Hamilton's  policy  departed  from,  880 
his  proTlousiy    proposed    duties 

substituted,  681 

new  report  presented— and  after 
much  oppoalilon  In  House  and 
Benate  new  and  additional  duUea 
passedf  689 

act  passed  aucmenting  erntoms,        690 
another  taxing  property  sold  at 

auction,  690 

another  taxing  licenses  for  sale  of 
wines  and  foreign  distilled  liq- 
uors, 690 
another  levying  duties  opon  car- 
riages for  conveyance  of  persona,     600 
snuff  and  sugar  act,  690 
Duties  countervailing  repealed  by 
'^      -  ~  —                'procated 


Great  RritalD— not  reoipn 
by  U.  8., 


▼ii.808 


Xast  India  Company  ships  teas  to 

American  colonics,  i.   49 

Election  of  New  York  delegates  to 

Coiiffrfss,  i.  64-68 

Elsworth,  Ollvsr,  ss  to  finance,    11.  78-8ia 
advocate  of  Constitution,  ill.  396 

resolution  In  Senate  providing  for 

State  deMs,  Iv.  138 

appointed  Chior-Justioe,  vi.  423 

eu\^y  to  France,  vli.  806 

resigns  seat  on  bench,  422 

Embargo  of  Shipping  at  Philadel- 

jphia,  L   88 

Embaroo  defeated,  v.  620 

of  thirty  days  aulhorlxed,  621 

nationa  in  treaty  excepted  from 
its  operation  at  instance  of 
Fronen  Embassador,  669 

exception  stricken  out  by  Senate 
andbiU 


Embargo^ 
enacted  at  JefliiMtfa  iaitaoea,    vfi.888 
enforcing  act  pasted,  800 

embargo  repealed,  801 

Bmisalon  of  Hila  of  eredii,  L   92 

measures  to  provide  toTf  94 

England  and  ^tuiee,  policy  of  each 
as  to  America,  treaty  of  Alx-Ia^ 
ChapeOe,  it  401 

war  or68— family  compact,  Fru»oe 

and  Spain  402 

seeks  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
Pranklln-it  feils,    *  421 

England,  proposed  treaty  of  com- 
merce with,  IfL  62 
ber  oommercial  poUey  toward  U. 
&.  —  Fox  —  Pitt  —  fevor    open 
trade,  68 
temporary  regulations  authorised,       68 
British  proclamatfona,  69 
hostility  to  her  system  In  U.  &, 
and  prohibitory  regulations  pro- 
posed,                                            107 
her  policy  defejided  and  attacked,      109 
Joint  commission  to,  fells,                  110 
charges  vlolatians  of  treaty  hy,          114 
causes  of  hsr  discontent,                   117 
restrictive  proclamations  of,              128 
revolution  of— Its  eflieots,               iv.  60 
hostility    eontlnnlng    of    United 

Stetes  to  England,  6fi9 

English  jealuu»y  of  U.  8.,  dislike 

of  republican  institutions,  680 

revooatlon  of  power  to  treat  with, 

at  Madison's  Instance,  681 

Virginia  as  to  coileotion  of  Brit- 
ish debts,  682 
submits  question  as  to  fulfilment 
of  treaty  with  England  to  her 
own  executive,  682 
inquiry  by  Privy  Council  as  to 
state  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  U.  8.,  Its  Junsprudence, 
treaties,  and  revenue  acts,  682 
report  of  Lord  Hawkeebury,  683 
message  fhim  Pitt  to  Hamilton 
stating  anxiety  of  Great  Britain 
for  strict  amity  with  U.  8.  and 
promise  to  send  an  envoy,  684 
Hammond  ticcredited  to  u.  8.,          684 
proposed  ncROtiaiinn  of  with  U.  8. 

dpfeatiH)  by  Jeffbrson,  v.  18 

hostility  toward  cherished  l^  op- 
position, 216 
impnted  ciesigns  on  western  coun- 

"add*itlona]   Instmctions  **  rids- 

tlve  of  neutral  commerce,  881 

seizure  and  blockade  anthorised  by,    861 
assurances  jriven  to  of  compensa- 
tion for  French  prizes  in  iMMts 
of  U.  8.,  873 

character  and  scope  of  her  **  ad- 
ditional instructions**— general 
IrriUtlon  produced  by,  606-606 

captures  by  in  West  Indies,  608 

resolutions  to  prohibit  commer- 
cial intercourse  with.  639 
these  resolutions  laid  on  table,            681 
despatches  fVom  England  revok- 
ing  **  additional    Instructions" 
and  limiting  past  efi'eot,                   6S1 
reeolution     K>r     non-interoourse 

Eressed   to   defeat    mission  to 
ngland,  689 

Jay  appointad  special  anvoy,  664 
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•dvioM  of  ber  renewml  of  order 
Ibr  tetsure  of  provisiooi  going 
to  French  porU,  vl.  220 

attempt  of  a  Brltlah  naval  offleer 
to  intercept  French  envoy  in  an 
American  veaael  In  watera  of 
U.  8.,  284 

England  dc  France  aak  prohibition 
by  U.  8.  aa  to  prlvateera  under 
Kaaalan  oolora  t)eing  fitted  or 
admitted  into  porU  of  U.  8.,  416 

avene  to    aoqulaitton:  of   Ixmi- 

alana  bv  France,  vii.  040 

annundation  to  Parliament  of  d^ 
elaloo  to  Uke  preeaatioaary 
meararea  againat  the  nllitarr 
preparationa  in  France  and  B.<h- 
bnd,  047 

ber  pnrpoae,  in  oaae  of  war,  to  oc- 
cupy New  Orleana,  and  bold  it 
Ibr  U.  8.,  049 

ber  ultimatum  communicated  to 

France,  040 

ordera  in  Council,  087 

treaty  with  auffered  to  expire,  071 

new  treaty  with  negotiated  and  re- 
jected by  Jeffenon  without  con- 
aulting  the  Senate,  084 

aine  qua  noo— required  by  Jeflbr- 

aon,  084 

firea  into  the  Mgate  Cbcaapeake,      086 
interdicted  the  American  watera,       086 
KzciM  oflioea  of  inapeotion  fruatrat- 

ed.  vl.   06 

apeofal  aeMtons  of  circuit  oourta 

to  be  held  In  Pennaylvanla,  00 

violence  in  Fayette  County  00 

concurrent  jurisdiction  aa  to  Ex- 
olae  law  conferred  on  8tate 
courta,  07 

IClngo  Creek  Asfoelatlon  aecretly 

formed,  07 

lUrBhal  of  District  fired  upon,  07 

house  of  Inspector  attaokea,  08 

house   burned  and  troopa  oom- 

pelted  to  surrender,  08 

one  officer  killed,  08 

Marshal  seiied.  08 

convention  of  insurgents  called  at 

Parklnaon*a  Ferry,  00 

Haroilton*s  opinion— if  Judge  sanc> 
tloned  it,  militia  be  caUed  out  to 
enforee  the  law,  00 

proposes  a  draft  of  12,000  men,  00 

Insurrection  intended  to  produce  a 

general  explosion,  72 

reoulsition  for  militia,  73 

indemnity  for  Injuriea  by  insur> 
gents—opposed  by  Nicholas  but 
ultimately  pasaed.  186 

Excise  law,  careful  modifications  of,  v.  01 
opposition  by  Gallatin.  06 

aupervisors— persons  intimidated 

from  accepflng  appointments,  90 

address  explanatory  of  Excise  act,       00 
a  captain  In  army  menaced,  07 

meeting  of  discontented  at  Pitta- 
bun  and  violent  resolutions  of,       07 
amenoed  act  to  collect  wclut  post- 
poned by  opposlUon,  212 
Excise  on  stills  and  diatUlatiooa,     iv.  60 
Increaae  of  proposed,                        S08 
plan  of  collecting,  90O 
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Exdse  poHcy  dlseniied,  Iv.  218 

report  by  Hamilton  on  difflcnltlea 
in  eolleetion,aBd  Excise  ayatem 
vindicated,  402 

new  exeiae  act  paased,  400 

concerted  damor  againat,  481 

oppodticm  to  levy  of,  by  Flndley 

and  Gallatin  in  Pennsylvania,         481 
oppoaition  firat  approve,  then  de- 
nounce the  Excise,  482 
oppodtlon  in  Pennsylvania,  600 
meeting  at  Redatone— violent  reao- 

lutions  by  Gallatin,  610 

meeting  at  Pittsburg,  611 

collector  of  revenue  tarred  and 

feathered,  611 

witnesses  sdxed  by  bMdittl,  612 

Bxportationa  only  in  home  bottoms 

approved  by  JefTeraon,  Iv.    3 

Episcopate,  American,  proposed,      i.    24 
EuUw,^lUeof,  il.270 

Executive  Departmenta--eaoh  under 

a  dngle  head,  estabUshed,  il.  20O 

Executive  to  be  choaen  by  eleotora 


chosen  by  people. 
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Executive--power  discussed,  Iv.   14 

right  to  delegate  power  to  dis- 


cussed, 


V.627 


Farewell  adc^feaa  of  Waablngton, 

history  of  its  formation,      vl.  402-634 
Blnncy,  Horace,  Inquiry  by  into 

fbrmatlon  of  Fttrewelladarest,       688 
denounced  in  VirglniaF-and  pam* 
phloi  circulated  imputing  to  it  a 
false  purpose,  687 

Farmers*  letters,  1.  20 

Fauchet   reAisea  money  to  Ran- 
dolph, vl.   73 
his  opinion  of  MIfllin  and  of  Dallaa,      82 
dltsatisfaotion  with  Randolph  and 

with  treaty  with  Great  BriUin,       210 
intercepted  deapatch  aa  to  Ran- 
dolph, 240 
leaves  U.  8.  having  given  a  cer- 
tificate to  Randolph  aa  to  im- 
puted corruption,                            801 
contenta  of  nla  Intercepted  de- 
spatch,                                          808 
states  a  revolution  in  train,                804 
corrupt  overtures  by  Randolnb,        806 
referencea  to  Madlaoo  and  Mon- 
roe, 800 
tubstance  of  his  despatchea,             800 
Federal  system  proposed  in  Penn- 
sylvania,                                     I.   12 
Federalist,  The— advocates  of  Con- 
stitution called  FederallaU,       Ul.  447 
Federal  party,                                   iv.  418 
creditors— friends  of  Constitution,     420 
Fees  proposed  on  transfer  of  public 
securities— Meroer  advocates  tax- 
ing public  fiinda,                         v.  160 
redsted  and  abandoned,  162 
Ferguson,  Cd.,  killed,                       ii.  101 
Finance— commutation  of  debt,       11.   76 
new  emlsdon  bills,  70 
call  for  specific  supplies,  77 
issue  of  paper  dlaeontlnued  by 

Congreaa,  207 

edls  fbr  specie  (o  pay  army,  208 

public  debts  to  be  paid  in  spede,       210 
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leaves  Congress,  426 

Germantown— battle  of,  1.  290 

Gerry  opposes  enlisting  troops  to 
garrison  frontier  posts— to  be 
garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  mili- 
tia, ill.  84 
objections  to  a  National  Conven- 
tion, 139 
withdraws    from    Massachusetts 

Convention,  413 

as  to  assumption  of  State  debt,     Iv.  107 
urges  Airiher  assumption,  880 

appointed  one  of  a  commission  to 

France,  vii.   40 

attempu  to  lure  him  to  obtain  a 

loantoFmnce,  122 

confers    informally  with  Talley- 
rand, 168 
refuses  to  sign  remonstrance  of 

Marshall,  207 

favors  a  loan  to  France,  207 

remains  alone  In  Paris— deluded 


organized     against 
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1^  TftBqrmd,  orderad  booM 
•odrvtnnn,  riL  908 

hit  inllMnae  wlUi  Aduns,  90 

eoannent*  of  Ptekertag,  S81 

OUes,  W.  a,  •k«(ob  of;  It.  316 

•ttaeka  flioal  tyttam,  828 

propotat,  in  oate  of  TBoanoy,  tlie 
lTeild«n  Vi  ottoo  derol  v«  oo  8eo- 
ntanrof  Suite,  844 

tMaila  Hunltton^i  protoetive  pol- 
icy,  868 

oppoMt  McamptioD  of  SUte  debts,    886 

moree  to  eell  itook  of  Gorernment 
In  U.  a  bank,  oppoeed  bv  OIarke,T.  148 

oppowe  ooutderMlon  of  Hwntl- 
too*!  pUn  for  redeeming  the 
debt,  145 

reeolation  by,  m  to  H«mlltoa*e 
eoodoot,  174 

•erlee  of  reeolntiooe  on  mum  inb- 
)eet,  ITS 

moree  aeerlee  of  reeolatloni  of  In- 
qalnr  into  Hemllton*e  official 
eooonct,  428 

reporte  inexpedient  to  call  for 
Jeflbraon*e  report  as  to  foreign 
relatione,  420 

defends  Jeflbreon'e  report  on  com- 
merdal  mtercourse,  408 

opposes  establishment  of  a  Navy,     488 

aavoeate  of  commercial  retalia- 
tloos,  SIS 

fliTors  rsprisalson  English  firopw- 
ty,  626 

opposes  a  losn  la  anticipation  of 
revenne,  678 

moves  second  inqnliy  Into  Hamil- 
ton's official  oondnot— speech  of,  vi.  13 

for  reducing  smov,  147 

Tindioatee  the  Democratic  socle- 
tlee  and  denoonces  fiscal  system,   194 

moves  renanciatlon  of  titles  by 
alleos  applying  to  be  natorallzed,    188 

opposes  carruige  tax,  170 

ofiensive  remark  as  to  Washing- 
ton, 68S 

impeachee  the  public  credit  of  U. 
8.  and  is  denounced  by  Hamil- 
ton, 687 

oppoees  demand  of  compensation 
by  France  for  spdistlons,         vll.   84 

opposes  increase  of  armv.  40 

opposes  employing  the  frigates  as 
convoys,  60 

denoonces  a  navy,  61 

retirss  from  Coiurress,  188 

Insists  on  right  of  Bute  to  Instmct 
her  Senators— and  after  denies 
It,  880 

opposes  reduction  of  navy,  681 

derides  reduction  of  salaries,  636 

in  fivor  of  repeal  of  Judiolaiy  act,    660 
Golden  HiU-flght,  i.   84 

Gordon— to  Washington  and  reply,    1.  411 
Government,  increase  of  lu  power,   ii.  110 

coercive  power  in,  urged.  111 

Government,  Nstional— to  be  estab- 
lished, 960 

plans  of  before  National  Conven- 
tion, 960 
Granger,  Gideon,  appointed  Post- 

master'General,  vU.  606 

Greene,  General,  as  to  Lee^s  conduct,  i.  166 

birth  and  spirited  counsels— joins 
army  at  Cambridge,  106 


Greene,  General—  ^ 

services  in  New  J«ney— Hamil- 
ton's opinion  of,  i.  161 
sneoeeds  Miffiin  aa  Quariermastei^ 

General,  411 

his  firm  eonnsels,  464 

gallant  conduot  at  Momnoutb,  477 

ordered  to  Rhode  Island  and  urges 

D'Estaing  to  proceed  there,  480 

defeats  the  enemy.  481 

gallantry  at  Springfield,  H.  88 

as  to  Qnartermaster-GcdMraTs  de- 
partment, 88 
difference  with  Board  of  Treasory 

— Hamilton*s  discreet  advlee,  41 

resigns  the  place  of  Qnartermas- 

ter-General,  41 

seleoted  to  command  Sonthem 


takes  the  command— condition  of 


188 


army,  iss 

eludes  the  enemy  and  enters  Vli^ 

ginia,  lOr 

bsttle  of  Guilford  Court  House,         168 

movee  to  South  Carolina,  184 

wins  battle  of  EuUw,  978 

Grenville— mission  to  negotiate  as  to 

peace,  iL466 

Griswold,  Boger,  resolntlans  by  de- 
claring right  of  U.  8.  to  naviga- 
tion^ the  MIssiseippI— ita  ob- 
struction—calling for  Inquiry  as 
to  lesislatlve  measures— post- 
pone^ vli.  617 
In  fkvor  of  a  dissolution  of  the 

Union,  781 

Guilford  Court  House,  battle  of,     U.  188 
HamUton's  notice  of,  184 

Guns,  attempts  to  seise  them  by  a 

party  under  Piokering,  1. 187 

GunboaU  authorized,  UL  608, 610 


Habeas  Corpus,  bill  suspending, 
pastes— vote  oy  Senate— reject- 
ed by  House,  vll.  678 

Half-pay— commutation  of,  11. 878 

granted,  887 

Hamiltoit,  Alxxandsb— CTfiidn,  I.     1 

arrives  In  New  York,  88 

birthplace,  40 

parentage  and  lineage— Scotch,  41 

Mother— French,  41 

date  of  birth,  49 
educated  at   Santa    Cms— early 

studies- pious  Instructions,  49 

enters  a  connting-house,  49 

letter  to  Stex^ns,  48 
cktarged  with  care  of  mercantile 

establishment.  44 

descri  ptlon  of  a  n  urricane,  46 
arrives  at  Boston— enters  school 

at  Ellxabethtown,  46 

studious  habits,  46 

writes  an  eulos^y  and  other  verses,  46 

lodges  with  MuUii^an,  48 
Miters  King's,  now  Columbia  Col- 

Ic^re,  47 
studies  anatomy,  with  a  view  to 

become  a  physician,  47 

relifflous  habits,  48 

writes  a  hymn  and  other  verses,  48 

writes  for  Holt's  Journal,  48 
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HamUton,  A]ezand«r— 
HamiUoQ  addretsM  meetinff  In 

fields,  1.65 

Hamlltoo  write*  a  ^Fnll  Vlndloa- 

tlonof  Oongreee,"  6( 

Hamilton  writes  "The  Ffermer 

Seftrted,"  69 

Hamilton  write*  "  BemariU  on  the 

Quebec  bill,"  86 

Mom  a  volunteer  oorpe,  90 

Hamilton  addreaiea  mob  to  qul^ 

their  violence,  loo 

offen  to  recapture    Rivington*a 

typee,  101 

Hamilton  points  to  independenee, 

and  predlots  aid  by  other  powers,     HO 
a]>polnted  to  command  the  Kew 

York  artillery  company,  121 

advises  promotions  ttom  lowest 

gndeB.  121 

advice  adopted,  122 

his  studies— idea  that  taxes  of 
the  United  States  be  ool- 
leoted  by  persons  appointed  by 
Oontinental  Congress— prepares 
outline  of  a  plan  of  a  mstory  of 
British  America,  122 

his  first  Interview  with  Washlog>> 

ton.  129 

at  White  Plains,  133 

at  New  Brunswick,  137 

member  of  Washington's  BtalT,  171 

letter  to  Colonel  Campbell,  177 

as  to  capture  of  St.  Augustine,  178 

the  convention  of  New  York,  179 

as  to  Danbury  expedition,  to  Ster^ 

180 
as  to  designs  of  enemy,  181 

protection  of  Hudson.  183 

opinion  of  Constitution  of  New 

York,  190 

as  to  a  representative  Demooraov.     101 
advises  caution  in  punishment  of 

oflbnders,  198 

probable  treatywith  France,  194 

Hamilton  for  Washington— vigor 
as  to  disaflbcted— as  to  exchange 
of  prisoners,  190 

as  to  cruelty  of  enemy,  199 

equitable  exchanges,  900 

as  to  defences  on  Hudson,  202 

movement  of  army,  ^06 

Ito  position,  207 

Burgoyne^s  position,  210 

to  Putnsm,  212 

policy  of  Prussia,  216 

evaooation  of  Ticonderoga->  trans- 
mits orders  to  Putnam  as  to 
aids  to  Northern  army,  28i 

poUcy  of  enemy —contemplated  at- 
tack of  New  York,  288 
depreciation  of  currency,                   239 
encourages    Schuyler— Hamilton 
to  Dr.  Knox— prospects  of  cam- 
peifipi                                             244 
to  O.  Morris  as  to  Bnrgoyne— rein- 
forcements—enemy  leaves  New 
York,                                             247 
encouraging  letter  for  Washing- 
ton to  New  York  Council  of 
Safety.                                            265 
also  to  Clinton,                                  268 
to     Livingston  —  movements    of 
Howe  urgedf  detailing  Morgan's 
ilfie  corps  to  Northern  army— 
thdrmareh,  900 


riOB 

Hamilton,  Alexander* 
movements  of  Howe,  i  270 

narrow  escape,  280 

urges  Congress  to  leave  Fhlladel- 

detsohed    to   Impress    clothing, 
horBcs.  ^.,  In  Philadelphia,  "^ 

•  puDlior '" 


^*  property,     "  284 

letter  to  Congress,  985 
from  Washington  to  Congress— 

troops  bare-footed,  285 

as  to  defences  of  the  Delaware,  280 
to  Congress  as  to  battle  of  German- 

,town,  295 
draws  instructions  to  Col.  Greene, 

stBedBank,  298 
mission  to  Putnam  and  to  Gates, 
to   obtain    refinforoements  fbr 

main  army,  888 

conduct  of  Gates,  844 
letters  to  (Htes,                         '  847-340 

Putnam's  neglect,  851 
letters  to  Washington,                 860-867 

leUer  to  Putnam,  860 

letter  to  Conway,  881 
letter  to  Congress  as  to  captured 

property,  888 
as  to  character  of  Congress  and 

the  Cabal,  422 
as  to  Pulaski,  480 
pretensions  of  foreign  officers,  481 
plan  for  new  military  establish- 
ment, 484 
as  to  Steuben  and  Inspector-Gen- 
eral's office,  488 
as  to  reduction  of  numbw  of  regi- 
ments, 441 
draws  plan  of  Inspeotor-GeneraTs 

office,  442 
as  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  448 
as  to  reorgamzlng  army,  451 
reply  to  Tryon,  465 
to  Greene  as  to  army  prepara- 
tions, 466 
to  Cadwallader,  466 
unites  with  Greene  in  urging  an 

attack  on  British.  467 
ordered  to  proceed  with  the  ad- 
vanced corps,  468 
advises  as  to  enemy,  460 
orders  to  Lee,  472 
advice  as  to  disposition  of  armv,  478 
horse    shot— commands   Olne^s 

regiment,  476 

his  gallant  conduct,  477 

his  tribute  to  Washington,  478 
sent  to  confer  with  Count  B'Ee- 

taing,  486 

Hamilton  as  to  Baron  Steuben,  488 
as  to  Sullivan's  disagreement  with 

French  officers,  405 

letter  to  D*Estaing,  40T 
states  views  of  Washington  as  to 

proposed  conquest  of  Canada,  601 

views  as  to  movements  of  enemy,  608 
prepares  opinion  as  to  plan  for 

conquest  of,  605 
commissioner  as  to  exchange  of 

prisoners,  600 
writes  comment  on  proposed  expe- 
dition to  Canada,  610 
urges  reduetlon  of  Fort  Nlsgara,  518 
as    to    Lee's    controversy  with 

Steuben,  614 
writes   "Pnblius,"  eensoiing   a 

member  of  Congreis,  516 
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Eamnton.  A1 
piMi  or  WBur 

opentiooor  troop*,' 
mvM  oooDoniTi 
haJt'ptiy  for  Un  for  oflloeri  i 
draws  piM    for   IiMpoeior' 

•raTi-^" 


imd. 


■ivM  ratoing  black  kriea  In  SovUi 

Otfonna, 
HamUton  oootamptoUa  emaaotp** 

ttooofnofroeo, 
«fea  mora  ettoteot  maaanrM  for 

oafoooa  of  Soatbem  StaUa, 
to  Lanrana  as  to  espedal  honor  by 

Congraaa 
aa  to  daoay  of  eorrenej  and  ka- 

foor  of  pnblle  mind, 
aa  to  dIaeoBtaot  of  Jerssj  r«gi- 


1.618 
US 

ut 

US 
680 
681 
681 
686 
680 


as  to  attack  on  New  York, 
~    Joint  attack  of 


rfst 


New 


appointed  to  oonfor  with  D*la- 


an  army  to  be  aent  to  tha 
nitod  Btataa  V  France, 


668 

661 


In  view  on  a  miaaion  to  France,         60A 
Od.  Lanrena  appointed—depreoia- 

tlon  of  comDcy,  686 

Imperfoct  Ananoial  organlntlon,        668 
emde  aehemea  of  flnanoe,  600 

Important  letter  to  Bobert  Morris, 
aa  to  oarren<7— •  loan—an 
American  bank>  board  of  trade 
—an  administration  bjezecntlTe 
departmenta,  each  under  one 
bead,  670478 

Hamilton  nrgea  tendemeaa  In  im- 
pressing supplies  for  army.         IL     4 
accompaniea  expedition  to  Staten 

Island,  6 

mtasion  io  settle  a  cartel,  6 

Interferance  of  Statea  with  power 
of  Oongreas  In  discharging  boI> 
diers,  0 

as  to  usurpation  by  Board  of  War,        0 
to  Lincoln  as  to  defence  of  Charies- 


as  to  Constitution  of  ICaaaaehn- 

setts, 
approving  energy  In  theadminia* 

tratlon, 
to  La  Luseme,  as  to  anzUlaiy 

army, 
to  Dnane,  urging  a  committee  of 

Congreas  to  reaide  near  head- 

Quart  era, 
its  limited  character, 
aa  to  conquest  of  Canada, 
proposed  addition  to  powen  of 

committee  at  head-quartera, 
reSnforoements, 
call  on  Statea  for  specific  aide, 
to  Reed,  aa  to  supplies  for  army, 
aids  fhHn  France, 
distresses  of  army, 
to  committee  of  coGperation,  urg- 
ing Incaeased  force, 
to  Congress  aa  to  increased  esnr- 


to  Qreene.  discreet  advice, 

as  to  right  of  selecting  an  oiBoer 
for  a  special  command, 

plan  for  attack  on  New  York. 

view  aa  to  eipeditlon  against  Can- 
ada, 


47 


Hamilton,  Aksomdar— 
recovery  of  Sooth  OaroUna  and 


annouooea  AnoWa   tunaou   to 


to  Lanrena— partlcnlan  of  tha 
trsaaon  and  execution  of  Andr6, 

vpa  a  oooventkm  to  form  a  con- 
iederation, 

view  of  a  new  system  of  govsm- 


ritt 

11.40 
66 
68 


single  executive  officer, 

recruit  army  for  the  war, 

Congreas  to  provide  supplies  ex- 
clusively, 

half-pay  to  oflkan  for  Ufa, 

aforaignloan, 

taxinktnd, 

State  colleotora  of  taxes  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  Congreas, 

a  national  bank, 

plan  of, 

authority  over  Statea, 

condemna  pKi»|ect  to  appoint  a  dlo- 
tator, 

aa  to  defeat  of  Gatea, 

urges  a  vigorous  government  and 
army  tor  war, 

to  SesLrs— urges  a  government  with 
more  power— a  foraign  loan— a 
bank— army  for  the  war, 

as  to  selection  of  Greene  to  com- 
mand Southern  army, 

aaks  a  apeclal  cmnmand  In  pro- 
jected attack  on  New  York, 

recommended  by  La  Fayette  aa 
A4jutant-Oeneral, 

and  as  envoy  to  France, 

Laurans  chosen, 

marriea  BUza,  daughter  of  General 
Schuyler, 

projects  a  plan  of  supplies, 

draws  instructions  for  Laurens  aa 
to  mission  to  France, 

letter  to  Franklin, 

onpunidmients  by  military  code, 

dlflerenoe  with  waahijwton. 

Draws  Instructions  to  La  Fayette 
—ordered  to  Virginia, 

obtalna  commission  as  Lieut.-Col- 
onel, 

ratires  ttom  Washington's  stall; 

applies  for  a  command— corra- 
apondence  with  Washington, 

proposed  as  head  of  Treasury  de- 
partment, 

view  of  financial  condition  of  the 
United  BUtea, 

again  proposes  a  national  bank, 

glvea  plan, 

advises  a  convention  of  all  the 
Btatea,  finally  to  amend  the  con- 
federation, 

writea  "The  Continentalist''  to 
induce  an  enlargement  of  the 
powera  of  Congress, 

rajolns  the  army, 

placed  In  c<mimand  of  a  battal- 
ion, 

eaptures  redoubt  at  Yorktown, 

applies  to  Washington  to  retain 
Ills  rank,  giving  up  his  emolu- 
ments, 

licensed  aa  an  attorney,  and  pre- 
pares a  '*  Manual  on  the  Irae- 
iioe  of  the  Law," 
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PA«B 

HunlltoD,  Alexander^ 

InterpoMt  with  Knox  od  behalf  of 
AMiU,  il.  284 

•ocepU  the  appolDtiiMiit  of  Conti* 
nental  Reoeiver,  200 

attend*  Leslalature  of  New  York 
at  Pooghkeepde,  28S 

reaolntloiis  for  a  general  oonven- 
tion  to  amend  the  ooofederation 
prepared  by  him— paaa.  287 

Induoea  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  deTiae  a  qratem  of 
taxation,  288 

writea  to  Lanrena  aa  to  invlgora- 
tion  of  government.  800 

correcpondence  aa  to  flnanoe,  808 

ftramea  a  ayatem  of  apeoiflo  taxa- 
tion.    '  *  ao4 

elected  to  Congresa,  806 

addreaa  to  paouccreditoraof  Kew 
York,  808 

leaigna  aa  Continental  Receiver,       818 

aitnatioo  of  United  Statea,  818 

nrsea  ftirther  aid  by  France,  822 

poblic  debt,  domeatio  and  foreign,     828 

nominated  aa  Secretary  ot  Foreign 
Aflkira,  836 

recommended  aa  envoy  to  France,     886 

takea  hla  aeat  In  Congrea«,  888 

movea  a  committee  of  conference 
with  Pennaylvanla,  888 

movea  a  call  on  the  Btateaio  pro- 
vide reqolaite  fonds,  and  a  depn- 
tatlon  to  Rhode  Island  to  grant 
the  impoat,  nrglns  the  rootivea,      840 

answers  objections  m  Rhode  Island 
to  grant  of  impoats,  842 

recommends  collection  of  revenue 
be  nnder  control  of  United 
Btatea,  846 

drawa  reaolotlons  giving  pledge  of 
estabUahment  of  a  sinking  rand,     860 

ftuther  provision  for  interest  on 
the  Uqaidated  debt,  862 

aa  to  valuation  of  lands  in  each 
Bute  on  basis  of  contribatlon,        862 

propositions  to  redeem  old  contl- 
nenUI  bills  fail,  863 

report  on  petition  of  army,  868 

preaenta  reaolntion  for  establish- 
ment of  permanent  fknds,  to  be 
collected  by  Congress,  860 

report  on  Pennsylvania  memorial,     860 

motion  pledging  Congreaa  to  a  val- 
uation of  lands,  864 

eorreapondence  with  Waahlngton 
as  to  discontents  of  army,  866 

reaolntion  declaring  Congress  hap- 
py to  receive  Waahington*a  com- 
monlcatlons,  867 

as  to  valoatlon  of  landa,  860 

movea  doors  of  Congress  be  opened 
during  discussion  as  to  provision 
for  debt,  postponed,  878 

report  of  commutation  for  half- 
pay,  870 

aa  to  army  dlacontenta,  and  policy 
to  be  observed,  888 

reports  commendation  of  Wash- 
ington and  offlcers  of  army,  884 

letter  to  Washington  aa  to  perpet- 
1  of  Union,  .806 


HamUtoa,  i 

oljeeta  to  Join  coofsderaey  of 
armed  neutrality— report  ap- 
provea  ita  liberal  prlndples,  but 
fbrbids  entering  into  any  en- 
gmmenta,  ii.  460 

resolution  by,  for  communicat- 
ing to  France  secret  article  of 
treatv  with  England,  and  com- 
mending negotiators  and  treaty. 

preparea  ratlfloatlon  of  treaty  and 


drawa  reaolntion,  which  passed, 

fhal557 
pfopoaeaa  limited  treaty  or  coi 


aa  to  comnmtation  of  I 


with 


writea  to  Jay  approving  it, 

atate  of  country,  ineffidency  of 
confederation, 

remarks  on  policy  of  France  and 
existence  or  a  party  in  Congreaa 
too  favorable  to  her, 

comment  on  inatructlona  to  com- 
mlssioners, 

armv  claims, 

partlea  In  Congreaa,  State  and  eon* 
tlnenUl, 

half-pay, 

as  to  restoration  of  British  pris- 
oners and  surrender  of  posts, 

suggests  formation  of  a  national 
marine  and  a  national  coinage, 

writes  a  commentanr  on  **W^tb 
ofNationa,'* 

oppoaea  a  revenue  of  limited  dura- 
tion, collection  by  Congress, 

proposes  a  house  and  land  tax  and 
speeiflo  taxes, 

objects  to  an  arbitrary  aystem  of 

report  as  to  esublishment  of  fhnds 

and  specific  taxes, 
protection  of  American  industry, 
as  to  rule  of  contribution,  three- 
fifths  of  slaves, 
views  aa  to  plan  for  ftmding  debt, 
conference  with   Superintendent 
of  Finance— his  continued  ser- 
vices required, 
in  fkvor  of  open  debatea  in  Con- 
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corps  or  Invalids— provision  for, 

advance  of  pav  to  retiring  army, 

allowancea  of  land  to, 

furioufi^  to  soldiers  and  retention 
of  their  arms, 

remonstrance  as  to  deportation  of 
negroes  by  Great  Britain, 

removal  of  obstructions  by  Ststea 
to  recovery  of  debts— restitution 
of  confiscated  property  and  dla- 
continuance  of  conflscationa, 

treaty  of  peace,  its  falthftil  observ- 
ance and  obligationa. 

violations  of,  and  binding  effect  of 
preliminary  treaty, 

ita  advantages, 

garrisoning  frontier  posts, 

territorial  eontroversy  of  New 
York  and  Vermont, 

policy  adviaed  In  relation  to, 

mmea  a  plan  for  Quart ermaater- 
Generars  department, 

deportment  or  Foreign  Aflkirs, 
plan  of, 

plan  of  a  peace  estabUahment, 

land  foriifleationa, 

agent  of  Marine  and  formation  of 
a  navy, 

arsenala  and  manufhetoriaa  of 
anna  and  foundries, 
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mitMMSS^iaA  dlnlpliiilof^ 
military  board, 
wmT  aodaaij  vmA, 
gurraoaiii|  ntmtler  poaU   wtth 

troopt  of  U.  8l  urfpeOt 
Ttodtoatod  by  Hannttnn, 
M  to  winy  iMiiifeota, 
iMDoval  of  OongTOM  adrtted, 
TiiMllQatoa  proftaiMtlnga   of  Con- 
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rvTtawa  of  HamihoD*!  policy  aa  to 
foraifn  and  Internal  aflktra. 

praparaa  reaolntlocia,  apadMof 
dafKta  of  arttotoa  of  oonfedara- 
tlon,  and  eaUlnf  a  gaoaral  eon- 
TMitloD  to  rariaa  and  amend 
thatn,  and  eatabliiili  Union  on  a 
more  aoUd  baaia— Waahington*! 
ofrenlar  letter,  670 

letlreafrom  Coiiartm,  679 

Bote  aa  to  Waablnfton— Reed  and 
Lee  BO<e  ▼tndteatlon  of  Ham- 
11ton*a  rettrlng  fhxn  Waahlng- 
U»*i  ataff,  Non. 

Hamilton  proeeeda  to  Albany, 
aaka  pennlaitoa  to  retain  hie 
rank  in  army,  VL  8 

Waahlngton^a  reply,  6 

argnmeot  aa  to  nindlnf  operatiMi 


668 


of  treaty  of  peaee. 
•spreme  power  of  Gongreaa, 
a  State  cannot  dlatolTe  tta  i 

alon  to  tbe  Confederacy, 
tbe  Union  not  a  compact  of  Statea, 
binding  eflbct  of  a  treaty  on  tbe 

^atca, 
objectkiOB  to  Teat  oatb, 

property  of  Society  for  propa>> 

catiDg  Goapel, 
wrltea^Pboelon." 
lepllee  to  "  Phocion,** 
aecond  **  Phodoo,** 
eballengea  propoeed, 
framea  cbarter  of  Bank  of  New 

York, 
participation  In  Manomlatlon  So- 

cietyj 
Tlew  of  proper  commerotal  lyatem 

and  recommenda  a  plnral  com- 

mlaalon, 
reaolntlons  declaring   navigation 

of  MlMteslppl  a  clear  and  eecea- 

tlal  right,  to  m  eonported, 
Iberal  views  aa  to  rorelgn  policy 

of  U.  &,  and  final  neoeadty  of 

general    ooonteraeting    regnla* 

ticoa. 
aa  to  Cincinnati,  urgea  prorialoa 

for  Steuben, 
report  aa   to  dndnnatl,  dlmp- 

provea  hereditary  mindple, 
wgea  conferring  on  Concreea  cole 

power  of  commercial   regnla- 

eommiasloner,  to  convention  at 

AnnapoHt, 
frames  report  of  recommending  a 

Sneral  convention  to  remodel 
e  Conetltotion. 
memorial  to  legulatnre  to  veet 
CoogrcM  with  revenue  powers, 
chosen    to   leglalatnre    of   New 
York, 
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170 


HamfHon,  Alenader^ 
of  eommtttea  to  anawer  Gorenor 

Clinton, to.  184 

speech  on  power  of  Qovemor,  188 

lemarka  and  blH  to  repeal  laws 

contravening  treaty  or  peace,  198 

chairman  of  committee  on  expir- 
ing lawa,  8M 
defeada  f^ee  vote  hf  ballot,  and 
oppoaea  teat  oath  ac^Jariog  ecdo- 
aiaetleal  obedience, 
oppoeea  diaqnaltiying  proposltSoo, 
auo  leglalatfve  diaftmnohleemente, 
oppoeea  arbitrary  aaeessmeota, 
Inioo  as  to  common  law, 
II  to  regulate  copper  coin— bank- 
rupt acL 


Z 


opposes  oisoriminatlng  provWon 
for  public  creditors, 

firamee  act  to  Inatltnte  a  univer- 
sity and  promote  general  educa- 
tion, 

speech  on  grant  of  impost  to  Oon- 
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speeeh  cm  bin  to  accede  to  the  In- 
dependence of  Vermont, 

movce  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  a  general  oonventioa 
appointed  with  Yatea  and  Laa- 
efng, 

movea  addition  of  two  others— d»> 
feated  In  Senate, 

suooeesive  views  aa  to  a  new  gov- 
ernment, 

of  committee  to  trwtne  mica  Ibrtbe 
general  convention, 

for  a  sln^e  Executive— opposes 
Council  of  Revision,  and  favora 
an  unquallfled  negatire. 

comments  on  Madiaon*s  theory, 

urges  choice  of  Senate  by  people. 

seconds  recommitment  m  Virginia 
reedutlonei 

propoees  apportionment  of  the  na- 
tional legislature  by  free  inhab* 
Hants, 

fovors  choice  of  Sxeentlve  by 
people, 

aa  to  power  of  Executive, 

speech  on  his  proposed  plan  of 
goverawent, 

neoeeslty  of  oonstltutlona]  oheeka, 

advocates  adherence  to  the  Re- 
publican theory,  and  perfect 
equality  of  political  rights, 

miMtatements  of  his  speech  ex- 
posed, 

his  plan  of  government, 

results  off 

two  autograph  plane  of  govern- 
ment by  him, 

State  governments  to  be  preserved, 

but  general  government  to  have 
fbll  sovereignty, 

usurpation  Uie  eoneeqnence  of 
wc«k  government, 

first  branch  to  be  chosen  bv  people 
—term  three  years— puDHc  will 
adopt  a  solid  plan. 

Congress  to  be  paid  by  people, 
nci  by  States,  amount  not  to  be 
fixed, 

opposes  exelnsion  flxmi  office,  but 
urges  members  of  Congress,  on 
taking  their  aeata,  vacate  eveiy 
other  oflioe, 
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SmtttoD,  1 

appcovdt  •  donble  Senato,  fll.  Sll 

for  moderate  goveromente,  811 

oppoM*  equal  repreeentulao  of 
the  Statea  and  partial  diatlno- 
tlona,  810 

aeceaalty  of  a  atxong  government,     816 
ehaogea  bia  opinioo  aa  to  a  Preai' 

dent  during  good  behavior,  828 

pQbUahee  an  aoimadveraion  upon 

George  CUnton,  824 

flavors  rule  of  naturalization  Mng 
confided  to  the  national  legiala- 
tare,  829 

bis  great  eflbrta  to  Improive  the 

plan  of  Constitution,  888 

■Igns  the  Constitntlon,  888 

pnbUshes  a  view  of  propoeltiona 
for  a  government  made  liy  hlm- 
aeW;  841 

opposea  re-elMUlity  of  Prealdent 

athlrdtlme;  847 

progreaaive  view  aa  to  a  govern* 

ment,  840 

Ouixot  aa  to  Hamilton's  viewa,  864 

probable  dissolution  of  Union,  860 

adopts  orphan  child  of  an  Ameri- 
can officer,  962 
nnes  Otnclnnati  to  support  the 

Union,  808 

eomments  on  Ollnto&'s  opposition 

to  Constitution,  864 

urges  provision  for  Steuben,  867 

writes  the  "Federalist"  In  con- 
junction with  Madison  and  Jay,      860 
arranges  line  of  expresses  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  advices 
sent  by  him  to  Richmond,  470 

attends  Congress— reports  In  fkvor 
of  admission  of  Kentucky  into 
the  Union,  481 

attends  Convention  of  New  York,     488 
advocate  of  a  national  government 

to  act  upon  individuals,  486 

republics  destroyed  by  weakneas 

of  their  head,  481 

neofesity  of  compromises  in  Con- 
stitution, 402 
assailed  for  acceding  to  limited 
repreaentation  of  slavea—advo- 
cate  of  their  gradual  emancipa- 
tion. 408 
defends  their  limited  representa- 

Uon,  486 

Ikvors  a  broad  democratic  brmnoh 

in  the  legislature^  404 

oppoeed  to  a  pure  democracy,  486 

freedom  of  popular  electiona,  407 

defends  a  stable  Senate,  600 

States  essential  parte  of  the  Union,     601 
safety  in  people  and  energy  in  ad- 
ministration, 608 
defends  revenue  power  of  govern- 
ment, 606 
State  and  national  influence,              606 
Impolicy  of  requisitions,  600 
reply  to  Lansing's  misstatement,        612 
opposes  proposed  amendments  of 
Lansing,  and  denies  validity  of 
a  conditional  ratification,  610 
oppoaea  restriction  on  employment 

of  militia,  628 

closes  discussion  of  Constitution,       626 
presents  ratification  by  New  York 

to  Congress,  627 

pobUo  honors  paid  to  him,  628 


Hamfitoo,  J 
urgea  aeoesalon  of  Vermont,        ill.  681 
plenary  power  of  taxaUon  a  vital 

principle  of  government,  688 

advice  to  parry  proposed  amend- 

menta,  641 

for  aeat  of  government  in  New 

Jersey,  648 

temporary  aeat  at  New  York,  646 

defeated  in  election  by  New  York 

legialature  of  delegatea  to  Con- 

aadreas  to  peonle  of  New  York  as 

to  election  or  Governor,  648 

uigee  Waahington  to  accept  Pres- 
idency. 662 
view  of  Adama  aa  Vlce-Presldont,     662 
his  reaaons  for  supporting  Adams,     664 
influence  inpreventing  a  c<Hnpe- 
titlon  with  Waahington,  667 
object  of  hU  life,                           iv.     1 
for  permanent  f unda.  6 
urgea  power  in  Jualclary  to  ex- 
pound the  Constitution,                   26 
State  courts  to  have  cofmlzanoe 

of  acts  of  National  L^slature,        27 
appointed  Secretary  or  Trcasunr 
and  negotiatea  loans  from  Bank 
of  New  York,  82 

urges  Bobert  Harrison  to  accept  a 

seat  on  bench  of  Supreme  Court      88 
refnaes  to  impart  iuiormation  to 

General  Lee,  84 

establiahes  revenue  system,  88 

initiates  navigation  act,  41 

organizes  Treasury  department,  48 

prepares  Report  on  Public  Credit,      40 
urges  assumption  of  State  debts,  60 

condemns  discrimination  between 

public  creditors,  60 

plan  of  a  loan,  64 

nls  revenue  system,  66 

excise,  68 

plan  of  alnking  ftind,  07 

consults  Madison  as  to  revenue 

svstem,  60 

wishes  heads  of  departments  ad- 
mitted on  floor  of  Cungrees  to 
explain  their  propositions,  67 

proposes     vesting    discretio 

feiti 


ting 
ower  of  relief] 
feitnres, 


lonary 
in  caaea  of  for- 


dlsapproves  claim  for  depreciation 

oicurrency,  68 

urges  purchase  of  West  Point,  60 

recommends  regulations  for  re- 
newal of    Loan  office    certifi- 
cates, 60 
makes  report  as  to  Post-office  de- 
partment, 60 
attacked  by  Burke,  70 
report  on  remission  of  fines  and 
forfeitures,                                       06 

9;>inions  of  Madison*s  conduct,  104 

abinet  opinion  aa  to  discrimlna* 
tion  in  pay  of  troops,  126 

reports  a  sinking  fund,  and  act 

passed  for  reduction  of  debt,  142 

his  financial  system  examined,     146-161 
report    recommending   modifica- 
tions of  laws  and  provisions  for 
collection  of  duties,  160 

opinion  as  to  payment  of  dutisa  in 

gold  and  silver  coin,  162 

points  to  a  national  bank,  168 

rsport  on  Ught-bouasa,  164 
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HMnlltoB, , 

proftrnm  a  wmrlQteQdaot  of  rar* 

•DIM  la  flMB  revvniM  dlatriot,  I  v.  168 
rtporUpl«iA)r«l«ofpabUol«iidi,  107 
lUManM  lUted,  170 

Mport  M  to  ftpplioatlon  for  Kmb,  170 
propoted  •4J«MiiMiit  of  debt  to 

miieo.  177 

furdod  liMtniotloM  m  to  Iomm,  178 
oommanleaUoM  with  Beekwith,  187 
report  oo  forolfB  relatloiis  of  U.  8.  191 
M  to  proMTTatioo  of  weat«m  ooan- 

try  and  navigation  of  MlBtlMlppI,  19§ 
draws  ProddenVi  apeoeh,  901 

report    for    eeUbUehisg    pnUto 

owdlt,  JOO 

proposed  iBeraaied  doty  on  Im- 
ported and  domeetio  ipirita  and 

upon  lUlU,  908 

ble  plan  of  oolleetinK  ezeiie  dotlea,  900 
urges  variety  In  sooroes of  reveoae,  911 
reports  a  mode  of  renewing  evt- 

deness  of  puMio  debt,  918 

report  as  to  trade  with  Obioa  and 

fndia,  919 

ottolal  oplnkm  as  to  national  bank,  947 
report  on  mint,  971 

alleged  Ikvorltlsm  to  national  bank 

dfsprorcNl,  984 

lafloence  to  rstlere  private  eredit, 

and  disapproval  of  moltipUoa- 

tkmof  banlCB,  987 

letter  to  Dner— Indicating  duties 

of  an  Insolvent,  980 

eflbrt  to  snstaln  American  credit 

In  Europe,  904 

measures  to  aid  domeatio  Industry,  900 
report  oo  mauafStcturea,  900 

advocate  of  Itgbt  duUiw,  319 

unres  an  American  system  of  In- 

dustry  under  one  government,  S14 
Tislu  New   York,  admitted    to 

fl^edum  of  the  city— and  por* 

trait  placed  In  hall  of  Justice,         Sift 

£obUo  festival  to,  by  merchants.        816 
ttter  as   to  protection  of    In- 
dians, 

discreet  advice  as  to  firontier  colll« 
slons  In  letter  drawn  by  him  for 
Washington, 

draws  Presidents  speech, 

reports  estimates  lor  puollc  ser- 
vice, 

his  constitutional  opinion  aa  to 
powers  of  government  stated 
and  vindicated. 

report  of  state  of  debt  funded  and 
unfunded— urging  an  Immediate 

Jieneral  assumption, 
vises  payment  of  debt  to  foreign 
officers, 
suggests  plan  of  a  sinking  ftmd, 
reports  total  expenditure  and  re- 
ceipts of  Qovemment, 
Intrigue  of  JefTerson  to  drive  him 
fh»n  office    repeated  and  de- 
feated, 
report  as  to  additional  revenue, 
bin    Imposing   Increased    duties 
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801 


report  on  excise  system,  402 

report    for    establishing  Marine 

Hospitals,  407 

advocate  of  justice— opposition  to 
hira  commenced  In  opposition  to 
a  just  provision  for  aebt,  491 


rAos 

HamfltoB,  AlcTsndmr 
opinion  as  to  sooree  of  Icglslativw 

power  iv.  4S 

as  to  choice  and  Bimber  of  sena- 
tors, 494 
for  a  single  executive,  494 
aa  to  appolntmeot  and  power  of 

national  judiciary,  4Sft 

aa  to  power  of  House  of  Represent- 

aU^,  490 

derides  coercive  power  aa  a  mode 

of  government,  4M 

limited  views  as  to  power  of  exec- 
utive, 433 
danger  of  excessive  patronage,           434 
power  of  removl  ng  officers,                434 
progressive  views  as  to  govern- 
ment,                                            438 
urges  a  Republican  Oovemment,       437 
strength  or  Government  to  pre- 
vent anarchy  and  thence  mon- 
archy, 438 
common  rights  of  men,  430 
opposition  to  slavery,  440 
looks  to  emancipation  of  slaves,        440 
view  in  fixing  ratio  of  f  epresenta- 

tlon  as  to  Bwves,  4tt 

proposal  that  President  be  Inellg- 
ibie  after  second  time,  proof  no 
moniirchical  designs,  448 

why  such  designs  believed,  468 

friends  of,  oppose  cabal  as  to  seat 
-" "  477 


470 


letter  of,  as  to  tiostlle  denuncia- 
tions of  Virginia,  urges  the  prin- 
ciples be  exploded, 

sodal  Intercourse  with  Jeflbreoo 


Hamilton's  distrust  of  Burr, 
advice  as  to  promotion  of  dvU 

officers, 
recommends  Oliver  Wolcoti  as 


Doptniller, 
I  bis 


gives  history  of  opposition  to  the 
admiulstratlon, 

Madison's  course  ddlncated 

Jefferson's  opposition  stated, 

eflbrt  to  induce  Hamilton's  resign 
nation, 

Madison  defeated  In  his  Intrigue. 

his  personal  hostility  to  Hamil- 
ton—Mndlson's  attempt  to  de- 
ceive Washington  frustrated, 

delicate  conduct  of  Hamilton, 

fisvors  doctrine  legislature  no  right 
to  mortgage  revenues, 

MadisoD's  course  as  to  fisheries— 
also  as  to  militia, 

and  attempts  to  alarm  public  mind, 

Madison  a  discontented  man, 

Hamilton  refutes  Idea  of  a  monar- 
chical party, 

is  afl^^onatelv  attached  to  the 
Republican  theory— but  success 
a  problem— State  Governments 
useful  If  kept  within  proper 
bounds. 

In  favor  of  national  scheme  of  con- 
necting Nstional  and  State  Judi- 
catures, 

his  view  of  French  Revolution  and 
letter  to  La  Fayette, 

proposed  arrangements  as  to 
French  debt, 

objects  to  placing  French  vessels 
on  footing  of  natives, 
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quoDt  r«0on, 
to  waablngioQ— tUitlng  time  for 

•oting  with  decision  at  hsodf 
takes  meaaaret  to  enforce  law, 
adviaee  proolamatloD  by  Pretiaeat 

with  suggettloni  as  to  Its  terroa, 
causes  proseontlons  to  be  insU- 

tated, 
hopes  legal  coercion  win  suAce, 
plan  for  executing   excise   laws 

without  resort  to  force, 
measores  for  oolleettoa  of  duties 

on  commerce, 
oondemns  taxation  of  ftands  of 

u.a, 

attends  to  negotiation  of  foreign 


measures  of  toprerent  offieert  of 
War  and  Treasury  bandlinff 
money  for  supplies  to  army,  and 
to  guard  them  from  suspicion, 

commendation  of  Hamiltoi^s  poll- 


Hamilton,  Alexander— 

wishes  a  treaty  of  oommeroe  with 
Fraaoe,  W.564 

In  Ikvor  of  **&ee  course  of  trade,**      666 

submits  to  Congress  a  return  of 
exporta  of  U.  S.  to  thwart  pro- 
posed restrictions  on  trade  with 
Qreat  Britain,  060 

policy  towarda  France  yindicated, 

T.      6 

comments  by  on  JeflfersMi^s  an- 
swer to  Hammond,  IS 

mrges  moderation  in  New  York,  29 

combats  Washington's  thought  of 
resigning.  88 

answer  to  Jeflbrson*s  objections  to 
policy  of  Federalists  and  com- 
plete  Ttndioation  of;  48 

denial  of  monarchical  designs,  49 

state  and  views  of  parties,  61 

danger  of  geographical  psirties,  68 

uvea  Washington's  consent  to  r»> 
election  personally  Mid  by  letter,       66 

writes  "an  American"  exposing 
course  of  **  National  GaMtte" 
under  Jeflisraon's  sanction,  00 

writes  '*  Civis'*  in  reply  to  Meroar 
tor,  68 

reply  to  aUeged  advocacy  of  mon- 
archy in  Federal  OonventioB,  08 

dlgnifled  reply  of  Hamilton  to 
Washington, 

writes  **  Catullus"  exposing  Jef- 
ferson's conneoti<m  with  the 
*«  National  Oasette**— his  con- 
duct as  to  Constitution  and  aa 
to  French  debt, 

also  his  opposition  to  FlnAnolal 
system, 

vindicates  his  opinions  as  to  gov- 
ernment, 

writes  "Metellus"  on  duty  of  a 
dissatisfied  member  of  a  cabi- 
net, 

efforts  to  defeat  Burr's  election  as 
Vice-President, 

view  of  character  of  John  Adams, 

unres  him  to  resume  his  seat  in 
Senate. 

to  Washington— urging  a  vigorous 
execution  of  excise  law  in  delin- 
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92 


ey  by  Ames, 

ailg 


malignity  of  opposition, 

letter  t^O.  C.  Pinckuey  as  to  per- 
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Hamilton,  Alexander— 

secutton  by  enemies  and  spirit 
of  Ikctton,  V 

draws  President's  speech, 
opinion  to  President  as  to  f^irther 
aid  to  8t.  Domingo-Hlissuadea 
because  of  change  of  French 
Government, 
misstatement  of  Jeflbrson  exposed, 
demands  of  Mercer  retraction  of 

a  calumny, 
reports  estimate  of  appropriations, 
detailed  estimate  given  and  ap- 


reference  to  him  of  a  petition 
negatived, 

resolution  calling  on  Hamilton  for 
a  plan  to  redeem  the  debt  op- 
posed by  Madison  but  carried, 

reporu  plan  of  a  provision  for  a 
loan  from  Bank  of  U.  8.,  and 
idso  a  plan  for  redemption  of 
debt, 

three  modea  presented, 

funds  proposed  by  him, 

consideration  of  his  plan  defeated. 

reply  to  circular  of  officers  of  dd 
army  urging  compensation, 

publlshea  two  additional  numbers 
of  *'  Catullus  "  in  reply  to  *•  Aria- 
tides,** 

exhibits  fUslty  of  Jefferson's  de- 
fence. 

resolutions  of  inquiry  Into  Hamll- 
ton's  conduct  drawn  by  Madi- 
son, 

first  reply  by  Hamilton, 

assailed  oy  Democratic  presses, 

report  by  Hamilton  In  reply  to 
OUeC  resolutions, 

course  of  application  by  France 
for  money, 

Hamilton's  view  approved, 

second  report  in  reply  to  GllesP 
resolutions, 

last  report  on  fhrther  reply, 

triumphant  vindication  by  House. 

public  gratulations  —  letters  or 
Canington  and  Bondinot, 

letter  to  Short  to  protect  public 
credit, 

appealed  to  for  preservation  of 
peace. 

Declaration  of  War  by  France 
communicated  to  President, 

letter  fh>m  to  Jay  as  to  reception  of 
Genet  absolutely  or  with  quall- 
flcatlona, 

second  letter  as  to  Issuing  a  procla- 
mation to  declare  neutrality,  or 
not, 

fhunes  series  of  questions  for 
consideration  of  Cabinet  as  to 
foreign  policy.  And  gix-es  outline 
to  President  of  measures, 

questions  submitted  as  to  foreign 
policy, 

combats  Jeflbrson's  policy,  and  it 
Is  decided  that  Proclamation  of 
Neutrality  issue, 

resolved  that  Minister  of  France 
be  received  absdntely, 

denounced  as**  legislative  dictator 
of  the  Union,"* 

report  by,  giving  reasons  for  policy 
advised  by  him, 
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quactloo  m  to  obttgrnUoo  of  trHtUes 

wlUi  Frttoo0  cooslderMl,  r.  SM 

fajmeiit  of  d«bi  to  fnaoe  to  bo 


241 
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danlM  AmM  of  ftunuitoe  of  IH&eh 

poMenioDi  in  trraty, 
propoTM  CircoUr  to  OoBoeton  m 

to  pTMenratioQ  of  nootrsUty, 
mrgos   prises  by  Freoeb  vcMeli 

mftde  In  Gbaneotown  be  given 
"    "  *  ,  and  priTmtoers 

opinion  MB  to  meont  of  mninf 

Frenoh  tmmIs, 
•Donymoos  addrett  by  topnaerro 

BootraUty. 
predlcU  poltey  of  Domoorata  ••  to 

Franco, 
dUftreooo  batwaeo  Fronoh  and 

Amarlcan  RaTolntiona, 
opinion    urging    rwtltatlon   of 

French  prizea, 
dnty  of  reparation, 
adiriaet  Uoorta  not  oompetent  to 

decide  qnortione  of  pruMi 
Ibr  prohibition  of  aiming  Freneh 

Teeeali  in  U.  8^ 
letter  of  Jeflbraon  to  Qenet  modi* 

fled  to  meet  Hamilton's  views, 
modifles  Jeflbrson's  reply  to  Oenet, 
dlsapprorea      antloipauoDs      of 

French  debt, 
and  reports  reasons  against  them, 
reply  to  Genet's  proposed  suspen- 
sion of  payment  of  drafts  fbr 


U.  B.  cannot  embark 
OhlekasawB  In  a  war  with 
Choctaws,  and  dissuades  a 
pledge  to  mediate  as  iBTolvlng 
danger  of  a  war, 

laconunends  aftiruMrloan  In  Hd^ 
land, 

fsport  showing  application  of 
loans,  and  thai  a  further  loan  be 
negotiated  upon  authority  of 
boih  the  acts  authorizing  loans. 

Indignant  at  embarrassments  In- 
terposed bv  JeiflBrson,  an- 
nounces his  Intention  to  resign, 

submits  second  report  to  Presi- 
dent as  to  application  of  pro- 
eeeds  of  loans. 

receives  letter  nom  his  fbther  in 
SanUOnu. 

advises  erection  of  a  battery  to 
stop  the  "  Little  Sarah,» 

oommento  on  Qanet's  letters  and 
conduct, 

oblecto  to  reference  of  questions 
Between  France  and  England  to 
Judgea  of  Supreme  Court, 

writea  "  Paciflcus," 

denounced  by  Democratic  press, 

iucoesslve  eflbrts  at  succeeding 
meetings  of  Cabinet  to  direct  a 
neutral  policy, 

defeats  efflMts  to  eoovsne  Con- 

atSropt  of  a  clerk  to  Impair 
Washington's  confldence  by  a 
fklse  accusation  of  Hamilton. 

^  urges  restoration  of  prises 
of  British   vessels  by  Freneh 
ofU. 
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Hamilton,  Alesandei^ 

his  p(^  adopted,  and  restitiitlon 
by  Genet  ta  all  su^  prises  re- 
quired, T. 

dran^to  letter  of  JeObrMn  to 
Genet  giving  Cabinet  deeisloa 
as  to  armaments  by  French  prl^ 
vateers, 

letter  as  to  recall  of  Genet  easan- 
tially  firom  Hamilton's  pen,     83^ 

summary  of  thla  letter, 

again  arraigned  for  his  Inflnsnea 
with  Waahington, 

publishes  *«  Ko  Jacobin**  in  reply 
to  essay  •(  A  Jacobin" 

summary  of  it— vindlcatkQ  of 
courfo  of  ezecuttve, 

takes  possesion  by  foree  of  sa 
American  vessel  captured  by  a 
French  mrlvateer, 

draws  opinion  of  Cabinet  orders 
Ing  proeecutlon  of  Frenda  Oook- 
sul  at  Boston,  and  remonstraaoea 
against  French  and  British  da- 
creea  in  violation  ot  neutral 
trade, 

contraots  the  **  yaSow  fe^w ;"  pro- 
ceeds to  Albany. 

eflbrt  of  Edmund  Pendleton  to 
impair  Washington's  ooofldenoo 
in  Hamilton. 

advises  President's  power  as  to 
oalUng  Congress  In  extra  session 
—leaves  dlsoretlon  as  to  tinno 
and  place— suggests  an  axpo- 
dient  to  obvlatedifBcuIty, 

comment  on  British  and  Fnuth 


privatoera  In  porta  c 


.a, 


views  as  to  Misstssipt^ 

oommento  by  on  Jraiprson's  in- 
structions aa  to  negotiation  with 
Spain, 

report  adverse  to  advaacea  to 
Genet, 

vindicates  rsAasal  of  his  drafts, 

approves  dismLMsl  of  G«>et, 

dsolarea  President  meant  Procla- 
mation to  be  a  declaration  of 
neutrality,  and  speech  must 
ocmfbrm, 

prepares  pan«raph  for  speech, 

oblects  to  Je^rson's  message  aa 
to  Ibrelgn  powers,  which  Is  mod- 
ified, *  *^      ^ 

urges  messf  ge  be  secret ;  motivea 
for  so  doing, 

necessity  of  a  decided  stand, 

prepares  a  message  reocHnmend- 
ing  immediate  military  arrange- 
ments. 

calls  on  House  of  Representatlvea 
to  Institnte  a  second  inqoiiy 
into  his  oflidal  conduct. 

Interposes  and  arranges  difficulty 
of  Jay  and  King  with  Waah- 
ington, 

presents  two  reports  on  tonnage, 
domestic  and  ibrelgn, 

his  view  as  to  commercial  poHcy 
OfU.  8., 

prepares  speech  of  Wol  Smith  on 
Jefferson's  report  as  to  oom^ 
merclal  intercourse, 

summary  of  this  speoch, 

his  view  (^remedies  proposed  by 
Jeflteson,  . 
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Hamilton,  A]«ziiideiw 

•tAtes  partial  ebaraeter  of  them,    ▼.  468 

object*  to  propoted  iDoreaM  of 
daties,  450 

points  to  true  poltoy  of  XT.  B.  pro- 
teetton  of  Ameriean  indnatrv,        401 

prepares  a  meesage  for  Wasblng- 
ton  rabmitting  to  CongrMS  a 
propoeal  to  dIamlM  Qonet— not 
oommnnlcated,  405 

pnblisbei  **  Amerieanos,**  500 

note  of  to  Preaident  advtslnff  pre- 
paratloni  for  defence  of  U.  8. 
concert  with  neutral  powers  for 
common  defence,  607 

his  plan  of  ten  regiments,  607 

proposes  vesting  Preaident  with 
power  to  lay  an  embargo,  607 

IHToposes  special  mission  to  Enff> 
land,  conference  with  Cabot, 
Ellsworth,  King,  and  Strong,  682 

Hamilton  contemplated  as  en- 
voy, 633 

nrged  by  Ellsworth  and  Bobert 
Morris,  633 

letter  to  Washin^on  as  to  foreign 
relations  of  U.  8.,  and  urging 
Jay  as  envoy,  544 

submtU  to  President  "  Points  for 
Consideration  in  Instructions  to 
Jay,"  667 

reports  estimate  of  appropriations,     576 

reports  explanation  as  to  allow- 
ances, 675 

reply  to  Sedgwick  as  to  revenue 
when  transferred  to  Treasury, 
and  necessity  of  a  loan,  577 

loan  authorized.  678 

assailed  as  author  of  report  of 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
— pubUdy  denied,  693 

comparison  of  this  report  with 
Hamilton's  previously  suggested 
taxes,  592 

denies  right  of  Government  to  tax 
its  own  fhnds,  604 

as  to  anticipation  of  French  debt,     607 

comments  on  Randolph's  reply  to 
Hammond,  vl.     4 

oalled  on  by  President  to  present 
names  to  select  a  successor  to 
O.  Morris  to  France,  8 

list  ftimished  by  him,  8 

second  inquiry  into  his  official 
conduct,  12 

referred  to  a  hostile  committee,  14 

Xrt  of,  16 

I  by  to  report,  18 

■nbmlts  a  paper  oalled  **  Principles 
and  Course  of  Proceeding**  as  to 
loans,  20 

Randolph's  equivocating  opinion,       21 

Washington's  statement,  22 

remonstranoe  on  by  Hamilton,  23 

review  of  Hamilton*s  conduct  and 
authority  as  to  loans,  28 

Airther  replies  by  Hamilton  to  of- 
flolai  inquiry,  81 

report  of  committee  unanimeusly 
vindicatory  of  Hamilton's  con- 
duet,  38 

triumphant  results  and  vindication 
of  his  policy,  88 

announces  to  President  hit  Intan- 
tion  to  continue  In  office,  40 

•ska  President's  sanotioo  aa  to 

Vol.  T— 56 


Hamilton,  Alexander^ 

application  of  proceeds  of  loan 
--changing  its  destination.  vl.  46 

dissuadea  reference  of  question  to 
Congrees,  47 

advises  dismissal  of  a  collector  of 
customs.  47 

correspondence  as  to  purchase  of 
materials  for  building  a  navy,         48 

advises  compensation  for  prizes 
by  French  jprivateers  fitted  in 
ports  of  n.  B.,  48 

letter  of  to  Washington  as  to  his 
obligation  to  make  compensa- 
tion for  prizes.  40 

advises  instruction  to  Jay  to  insert 
in  treaty  a  formal  stipulation  to 
compensate,  40 

dissuades  proposed  concert  with 
Sweden  ana  Denmark  as  to 
neutral  rights,  and  prevails,  61 

advice  to  President  as  to  expedl- 
tion  forming  in  Kentucky,  and 
also  as  to  that  In  Georgia,  62 

letter  of  to  Governor  of  Georgia  to 
suppress  expedition  organized 
there,  66 

Clarke  dislodged,  68 

opinion  as  to  Millstment  of  troops 
by  a  State,  02 

institutes  a  plan  to  aid  collection 
of  excise.  86 

advises  mllltla  eaUed  out  to  en- 
force the  excise  law,  and  a  draft 
of  12,000  men,  00 

advises  a  monitory  proclamation,        70 

draws  reply  to  Mifflin  sustaining 
right  and  duty  to  enforce  rev- 
enue laws.  76 

advises  garrison  of  "  Franklin**  be 
put  in  power  of  Major  Butler,  77 

answers  explanatory  reply  of 
Mlffiin,  77 

promulgates  his  Report  on  the 
Insurrection,  77 

pubUshes  letters  of  "Tully**  to 
sustain  coercive  policy  ot  ad- 
ministration, 77 

summary  of  these  essays,  78 

Carrington  to  as  to  feeling  of  Vir- 
ginia, 83 
'  organizes  army  of  militia,  89 

excursion  for  health  of  child,  and 
sudden  recall  to  Philadelphia,  80 

letters  of  to  Pittsburg  encourag- 
ing officers  to  execute  revenue 
laws,  80 

letter  as  to  Insurrection  and  spirit 
of  States,  96 

drawsa  second  proclamation,  99 

requests  permission  to  proceed 
with  expedition  against  insur- 
gents, 100 

prepares  charge  to  Lee  as  com- 
mander of  army  against  insur- 
gents, 100 

issues  instructions  to  Lee  for 
march  and  conduct  of  army 
against  insurgents,  100 

orders  for  army  drawn  by,  107 

advises  President  of  Its  progress.       100 

stations  a  corps  of  observation  in 
Washington  County,  110 

disregard  of  popular  opinion  under 
conseionsnMt  of  his  pnbUo  nao- 
ftUnsas,  US 
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HMDlHoa,  A1«SADdtr^ 
on  Inflnaoet  of  DwooonUe  aod*- 

tlM,  tLISS 

hl«  flaoal  policy  atUokod  uid  Tin- 

dioftted,  m,m 

•noonnoM  to  BpMker  bis  tntentloa 
to  restfn— Inviting  Airtber  in- 
qvliy  Into  bis  oiBeUd  oondoet,       116 
BO  inquiry  attompted,  IM 

▼)owtMtoori«Dizaaonof  militi*,     lao 
rvpoct  rMommeading  plan  of  mili- 
tary auppliea,  144 
opinion  aa  to  foroo  tobe  employed 

in  toppreMing  an  InsarraeUoo,       148 
draogbu  proclamation  of  tbanka* 

glWng,  149 

■oggMta  "  plan  for  final  redamp- 

tlonofthedebt,''  Ut 

■abmita  a  '*plaa  for  tba  Airtber 

support  of  DubUo  ersdit,**  165 

■ommary  of  this  plan,  167 

proposltioBs  to  ala  Sinking  Fond,     160 
obieots  to  reoderlng  temporary 
taxes  permanent  except  wben 
demanded  by  necessity,  171 

argmn^nt  tbat  Oovenunent  bas 
no  right  to  tax  its  own  fbnds  or 
sequester  them,  172 

reTOrt  for  **  Improvement  of  the 

Bevenue.**  176 

recommends  limltatloD  tbat  no 
approprintion  for  current  ser* 
vice  ooiitinue  more  than  two 
years,  179 

provision  for  unsubscribed  cred- 
itors njeoted,  179 
earnest  remonstrance  of  cm  rejec- 
tion of  proposal  to  provide  for 
unsubscribed  creditors,                  180 
bis  fiscal  system,  with  a  lew  ex- 
ceptions, adopted,  *^  182 
advises  President    to  annex  the 
control  of  the  Mint  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  187 
advises  discontinuance  of  **moont- 

ed  volunteers,**  180 

sends  thanks  to  foreign  bankers 
and  Bank  of  U.  8.  for  public 
services,  191 

retires  from  office,  191 

Washington's    testimony  to    his 

services.  191 

acknowledgment  by  Hamilton,  192 

eontemplated  visit  to  Burope,  193 

motives  to  retirement  stated,  193 

tribute  ttom  MoHenry,  194 

prepares  "  Points  for  Instructions 

to  Jay,"  197 

summary  ot  198 

letter  of  to  Jay  on  terms  of  treaty,     901 
on  navigation  of  Miselsnlppl,  204 

letter  to  Jay  as  to  public  conduct 
and  mind  In  U.  8.  towards 
Great  Britain,  206 

views  of  Orenvllle*s  propositions 

communicated  to  Randolph,  212 

fireedom  of  city  of  New  York  con- 
ferred on  him,  218 
public  entertainment  to  by  dtl- 

xens,  213 

urged    to    become  Ctovemor  of 

New  York,  213 

proceeds  to  Albany,  213 

opinion  to  President  as  to  special 
session  of  Senate  to  consider 
treaty,  214 


Hamnton.  Alexander^ 
to  Bradford  aa  to  ratlflcatkm  of 


treaty, 

aa  to  liberatkiB  of  La  Fsyette, 

advisee  eommunicattoQ  of  con- 
tenta  of  treaty  to  Frsneb  eo* 
voy, 

attempts  to  address  meetiag  at 
New  York  to  consider  tbe 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and 
is  stoned, 

menaced  duel  with  Nlcbolsoo, 

ODcloses  to  WashtogtoQ  **Bo. 
marks  on  tbe  Treaty," 

summary  of  his  views, 

advises  fu  ratiflcatiou, 

opinion  as  to  true  bssla  of  ecoi- 
merdal  system, 

advises  ratifioatton  of  treaty  with 
instructions  to  Jay  not  to  ex- 
change treaties  until  the  pro- 
vision order  reeeinded, 

publishes  **  Horailus"  urging  ^>- 
proval  of  treaty, 

to  Wokott  —  violence  in  New 
York  apprehended— argulBg  aa 
to  treaty  ratifioatioo, 

urges  definitive  action  as  to  treaty. 

advlsss  Wolcott  —  exchange  of 
treatiea  to  be  withheld  until 
provision  order  reeeinded. 

resumes  his  place  at  the  bar  of 
New  York, 

his  minute  professional  labors, 

mode  of  living. 

TaUeyrand  and  Hamilton, 

declines  advantageous  proposals 
for  his  services, 

declines  nomination  as  Governor, 

his  small  means, 

bis  respect  for  public  opinion  and 
value  of  public  press, 

publishes  "  Camlllus"  In  defonoe 
of  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 

summary  of  it, 

opinion  as  to  treaty  power  In  Om> 
stitttUon  of  U.  a  "  nlenarv,** 

oensore  of  sequestratioos  of  indi- 
vidual property, 

some  of  toe  numbers  of  Oamlllua 
fhHn  another  pen, 

publishes  *<  Phlfo  dunilluB,** 

reply  to  Washington  as  to  terms  of 
a  new  negotiation  with  Great 
Britain, 

suggestion  for  protection  of  sea- 
men from  impressment, 

interposition  for  liberation  of  La 
Fayette, 

to  Washington  as  to  Fkochet*s 
despatch  and  Randolph, 

advisee  correspondenee  with  be 
published, 

comments  oy  on  intercepted  letter 
of  Fauchet  and  the  treacheiy  of 
Randolph. 

to  Washington  advising  no  notice 
be  taken  by  him  of  Randolph's 
calumnies, 

statement  as  to  his  going  on  expe- 
dition to  suppress  insurgents, 

reply  to  Washington  as  to  persons 
In  view  SA  members  of  Cabinei, 

opinion  to  Woloott  giving  plan  for 
payment  of  interest  on  debt 
abroadi 
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PAOI 

HamflUm,  Alexander— 

propoaee  wamnU  In  advanoe  up- 
on  Treaaorer  of  U.  B.  to  meet 
emeigenoy,  vi.  S17 

•dyiee  to  WoleoU  aa  to  condoet  of 
flnancea,  818 

opinion  aa  to  powers  of  Commia- 
alonera  ooder  7th  article  of 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  810 

preparea  Preaident'a  apeech,  822 

aommary  of  it,  828 

hia  policy  aa  to  aale  of  public 
lauda,  "  888 

opinion  againat  Governor  of 
New  York  having  aole  power  of 
nominating  offioera,  841 

•rguea  before  Bnpreme  Conrt  of 
U.  a  the  eonatltntionaUty  of 
the  carriage  tax,  843 

decllnea  a  fee  aa  being  too  laive,        848 

deolinea  an  orertore  of  moch  ad- 
vantage, 848 

advice  to  President  to  refuse  to 
send  copiea  of  jpapera  relating  to 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  to 
Honae  of  Repreaentatlvea,  847 

apprised  of  importance  of  a  new 
envoy  to  Spain— Thomaa  Plnck- 
nev  appointed,  852 

opinion  aa  to  power  of  Honse  of 
Repreaentatlvea  aa  to  treatiea, 
merely  executive,  800 

feara  encruachmenta  of  legialative 
power.  878 

letter  of  to  Washington  aa  to  com- 
mnnlcation  of  panera  in  negoti^ 
tlon  wi  th  Great  BrIUin, '  874 

advises  ref^isal  of  all  the  papera,        876 

second  letter  oonflrming  tola  ad- 
vice,  870 

•ncloaes  to  Washington  draught 
of  opinion  aa  to  treaty  power  of 
OonstltnUon  of  U.  8.,  877 

to  Preaident  approving  bla  refhaal 
of  papera,  884 

outline  of  meaaage  aa  to  treaty 
power,  886 

letter  of  to  King  aa  to  policy  In 
relation  to  apprqpriailona  for 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  894 

addresa  dissuading  meeting  to  sus- 
tain House  of  Representatives— 
non-fUfilment  of  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  880 

letter  to  Marahalt  urging  coopera- 
tion of  Virginia,  897 

condemnation  by  of  conduct  of 
British  Ministry  urging  serioua 
remonatranoe  as  to  impressment 
of  onr  seamen,  406 

publishes  refutation  of  charge  of 
British  influence,  and  statea  ex- 
istence of  a  French  fiMtlo^,  409 

ursea  interposition  of  veto  to  sale 
of  stock  held  by  U.  a  In  Bank 
ofU.a,  414 

veto  not  Interposed,  416 

advice  aa  to  confirmation  of  John 
Rutledge  aa  Chief-Jnatlce,  by 
Senate,  428 

recommenda  BLing  aa  aucceaaor  to 
Plncknay  in  mlaaioa  to  Sng- 
land,  420 

reurged  Vj  Hamilton,  and  ap- 
ported,  428 

reply  advlalng  Waahington  aa  to 


rAQB 

Hamilton,  Alexandar— 

courae of  poMcyln  eaae of  hos- 
tile mission  by  Franee,  vi.  468 

advises  temporizing  with  France 
aa  to  a  mliKNr  matter,  402 

advlaea  asking  expUuutlOD  of  re- 
cent hostile  decree  of  France 
aipdnst  neutrala,  and  a  substi- 
tute for  Monroe.  404 

advises  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
be  not  prolonged  beyond  two 
years  after  the  war,  406 

urges  eonvoys  and  completion  of 
three  fHg^es,  alao  movements 
for  a  loan  and  Treaanry  blUa,         466 

advises  Washington  to  ask  ex- 
planation of  Adet,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  aubstitute  to 
Monroe,  460 

to  Washington  advialng  no  power 
in  receis  of  Senate  to  make  an 
extra  appointment— expedient 
to  recall  Monroe  —  sutnceatlng 
with  Jay's  concurrence  appoint- 
ment of  C.  O.  Pinekney,  468 

urges  Wolcott  to  prevent  sale  of  a 
prize  by  a  French  privateer  in 
Boston,  and  advises  President 
to  be  empowered  to  lay  em- 
bargoea,  470 

his  opinion  that  aale  of  prizea  by 
nanonal  vessels  is  forbidden  by 
treaty,  477 

the  order  to  prohibit  theae  aalea 
denounced  in  Democratic  press, 
admitted  officially  at  Parla  to 
be  forbidden  by  treaty  with 
France,  478 

assailed  as  author  of  *«  Paclficus,** 
and  aa  to  hia  advice  regarding 
reception  of  Genet,  482 

to  Waahington  requesting  bis 
draft  of  a  Farewell  Address  to 
be  sent  to  him,  497 

Washington  transmits  hia  pre- 
parat<»y  draught  with  instrnc- 
ilona,  498 

»•  Abstract  of  PolnU"  by  HamU- 
ton,  609 

comparison  of  with  Farewell  Ad- 
dress and  Federalist,  611 

draft  of  Farewell  Addreaa  by 
Hamilton— Its  topics,  616 

comparison  of  with  other  of  Ham- 
ilton's wriUngs,  619 

transmits  a  copy  of  his  own  draft 
—amended,  528 

interview  with  Jay  astoWsahing- 
ton's  own  draft  corrected.  624 

to  Washington  sending  hun  hia 
corrected  draft  624 

Washington  to  Hamilton  aa  to  hia 
draft/  626 

returns  Hamilton's  draft  with  ap* 
proval,  to  be  amended  by  him,       520 

suggests  incorporation  in  it  of 
recommendation  of  a  National 
Unlveraity,  627 

to  Washington  promising  to  trans- 
mit his  own  draft  corrected,  629 

Washington  to  requesting  blm  to 
prepare  a  draft  of  apeech  to 
Con^reaa,  629 

to  Waahington  transmittinf  the 
final  draff,  680 

letten  forged  in  Vifginla  to  eilbet 
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._at  M  wottld  b«  ft  oindldfttt 
for  PrMldeney,  tL  SSI 

•dTlM*  ThomM  PliMkBey  be  •iip> 
ported  M  Vloe-Pftsldent,  688 

MMlM  Ttolently  In  Demoeratle 
priM,  6iS 

piiUlebM  an  mmj,  entitled 
**  Fnao^y  ezpoeing  her  poUoj 
toward*  u.  B.  dnring  and  Bubae- 
qoeot  to  Rovolutloo,  642 

advleea  Waahlngton  a*  to  treat- 
ment of  Adet-Hliaanadea  lmm»> 
dlate  pnWcatloD,  646 

ndTlaea  atoldanoe  of  mptore  with 
France,  647 

gtvee  Waahington  an  enameratloa 
of  toplea  la  draft  of  apeeeh  for 
Ooogreae,  .648 

temperate  adTloe  aa  to  poUey  to- 
warda  France,  649 

tranemlta  draft  of  apeeob  to 
Waahington,  and  advlaea  fall 
reply  h>  Adet  to  be  tranamitted 
tbroagh  American  Mlnlater  to 
Frenen  Government,  664 

to  Woloott,  girlng  onillne  of  an- 
awar  to  Adet  defeualTe  of  U. 
S^  666 

to  Kafku  King— Btatea  polley  of 
U.  8.  to  preeerra  peace  with 
Franca,  666 

publlehea  **  Americanne**  in  an- 
swer to  Adet,  666 

aommary  of  It,  666 

to  Waahington,  aajnettlng  a 
apeelal  emDaaaj  to  France,  671 

approTca  Pickering*a  review  of 
oondnot  of  France,  67t 

to  Waahington— fftToratpeolal  em- 
baaay  to  France,  to  consist  of 
Oommisaloners  Madison,  Pinok- 
nay,  O.  C,  and  Oabot—preolse 
tnatmetlons  to  gnard  agalnat 
InfHngement  of  existing  trea- 
ties, and  to  modify  the  treaty  of 
alliance,  618 

commenta  of  on  the  iasne  of  t^e 
election,  676 

hostility  of  Adams*  spedal  friends 
towarda  Hamilton,  677 

to  Sedgwick,  advising  an  embargo, 
and,  if  nnavoidable,  a  parUai 
hostUi  tr  towards  France,  679 

to  Wm.  Smith,  pfopoaing  a  special 
mission— an  embargo,  and  mens- 
nres  of  defence,  679 

{)nbllshes  '*  The  warning,**  680 

ts  substance  sUted,  681 

policy  of  adminiatration  soggeat- 

ed,  682 

his  Tiewa  aa  to  the  policy  of 


Bnrope, 
dissuades  a  aale  of  stoek  In  T7.  8. 


687 


Bank  held  by  the  Oovemroent, 
pnbllahea  **  Anti-Demagogne,"  de- 
nouncing Oilea,  687 
ftdvisea  direct  tax— uigea  a  tax 

on  honaea,  692 

adviaea  aninereaae  of  cutters,  a 
tax  on  buildings,  a  stamp  tax, 
and  other  taxea,  693 

eondemna  arbitrary  valuations,         694 
diaapprorea  call  on  debtor  States 

toj)ay  their  balances,  694 

to  Kuf  ,  as  to  political  proapaota,      698 
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HamlHoo,  AtexandoTi* 

to  Woloott— cenanre  on  oonrse  of 
Oonoreas,  tL608 

to  Seogwick  —  urging  an  extra 
embaasy  of  oommisalonera  to 
France,  and  remodiflcatlOB  of 
treatr,  680 

to  Floiaring— danger  of  InTaaloo 
—proposes  day  of  prayer  and 
humination  —  extra  aesslon  of 
Congress,  and  commission  of 
Jeflbrson  or  Madlaon  with  Oabot 
and  Ptnokney,  vtt.  16 

an  embargo— additional  revenue— 
a  navaf.  force  —  a  provisional 
army, 

similar  views  auggeated  bv  him  to 
Secretariea  ofwi  and  Treaa- 
ury, 

advises  withholding  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  treatment  of  Plnckney, 

reurgea  a  apeolal  commission  to 
France, 

to  Woloott— uiging  padfio  policy 
as  to  France— a  manly  course  by 
President,  anddefonslve  meaa- 
urea, 

renrges  commlssioa  of  three  to 
Fiince, 

and  measures  of  defonoe, 

agency  of  In  speech  of  Adama, 

to  King— policy  of  eneigeCto  pra- 
paratloQ  and  padflc   negotia- 

renewa  his  proposition  of  a  tax  on 
buildlnn,  and  other  revenues, 

recall  of  Monroe  aacribed  to  him 
—plot  against  hIsofBcial  charac- 
ter—  narrative  of  and  pubHo 
refutation  of  ealumnioua  imputa- 
tions, 

indioatea  fbture  government  of 
France  under  a  sinffle  head, 

to  Plekerinff,  advlatng  prepara- 
tions of  defence  against  France, 

dissuades  an  immediate  alliance 
with  England, 

renews  his  advice  of  vigorous 
meaaures  of  preparation  of  de- 
fence, 

publishes  «* The  Stand** 

asked  to  accept  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  offbred  an  appoint- 
ment to  Senate  of  U.  B., 

declines  both  stations, 

to  King— as  to  recent  orders  of 
Great  Britain, 

exposes  Jeffer8on*s  exculpation  of 
France, 

oautiouB  advice  as  to  power  of 
President  in  employment  of  na- 
val force, 

hia  augffeation  that  merdiant  Tea- 
sels oe  authorized  to  defend 
themaelves,  carried  into  eflb^ 
by  Congress, 

advises  moderation  aa  to  aHena, 

ot^ta  to  Sedition  act— proteata 
against  tyrannical  measures, 

disapproves  intemperate  replies  of 
Adams  to  public  addresses, 

proposes  a  tour  by  Washington  to 
direct  public  feeling. 

statea  he  wonld  be  called  to  com- 
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Hamilton,  Alezander— 

Ing  oommaod  imtT«rMl— will 
aooept  place  under  bim  of  **  In- 
apector  Oeneral,**  Til.  178 

to  ftlng— want  of  energy  In  oiigan- 
izing  reeonrcea  of  country^wan- 
ton  oondemnatlons  by  Oam- 
bonld— indlcatea  proper  oondnot 
of  Great  BritaJn,  174 

oontemidated  aa  commander  of 
army,  176 

to  Waanlngton— neoeaaity  of  hia 
accepting  command  of  anny, 
and  of  attention  to  its  arrange- 
ment, 182 

to  Pickering— bia  nnwillingneaa 
to  accept  a  aubordlnate  place— 
willing  to  leave  aettlement  of 
rank  ratare.  184 

diaoloaea  to  waahington  bia  readl- 
neaa  to  aaorifice  nigber  rank  to 
pnblic  conaideratlona,  187 

view  of  Kuox  and  Plnckney*a 
olalma,  188 

to  Waabington— deference  to  bia 
wlabea  and  opinion  aa  to  bia 
claim  to  rank,  191 

propoaea  to  leave  qneation  of  rank 
wltb  Knox  to  fiiture  declalon,         IM 

reftuea  to  bold  a  commlaaion  on 
plan  propoaed,  190 

to  Knoz— kind  letter  to.  208 

to  King— etateof  pnblic  mind— 
weakneaa  of  EzecutlTe,  209 

early  and  peralatent  viewa  aa  to 
tbe  acqnialtlon  of  Louiaiana,  210 

hia  ylewa  aa  to  liberation  of  Sooth 
America,  211 

Miranda  to  him— bearer  of  dla- 
patcbea  to  Adama,  214 

to  King,  endoaing  a  letter  to  Mi- 
randa, 218 

letter  to  Miranda,  atating  bia  plan 
for  liberation  of  Sonth  Amer- 
ica, 219 

nrgea  employment  of  engineera  to 
fortify  New  York,  221 

conference  with  Washington  and 


Pinckney  at  Pbltadelnbia, 
loawera  to  qneationa  or  Washing- 
ton drafted  by  Hamilton, 


222 


nnrea  immediate  raising  of  army, 

mUitary  anggeations.  224 

developa  a  sj-atem  of  military  ad- 
miniatration  and  organization  of 
an  array,  226 

union  of  people  in  anpport  of  gov- 
ernment, 229 

to  Gnnn,  aa  to  hia  entering  into 
aervice,  2i2 

to  Qunn,  aa  to  military  arrange- 
menta,  243 

advisea  not  to  reduce  army,  244 

draws  act  for  better  organizing 
army,  247 

opinion  that  "  Regulatlona"  of, 
can  only  be  made  oy  law,  2S0 

drawa  **  Act  to  regulate  the  Medi- 
cal Eatablishment>  261 

firamea  plan  for  *' New  Organiza- 
tion of  MUttIa,"  262 

draws  plan  aa  to  military  suppliea,     268 

opinion  aa  to  duelling,  and  circu- 
lar to  diaoourage  it,  288 

opinion  aa  to  power  to  appoint 
oflioera,  264 


FAQ  8 

Hamilton,  Alexander— 

auggeata  isane  of  (<Treaaury 
notea,'*  vil.  259 

to  Lafayette— atrong  deaireof  c<m- 
clllatlon  with  France— adviaea 
hia  remaining  In  Burope,  270 

Qrgea  a  report  by  Congresa  aa  to 
doctrlnea  advanced  In  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  reaolntiona, 
aa  evidence  of  "  a  conapfracy  to 
overturn  the  Oovemment,"  277 

auggeata  a  revision  of  '*  alien 
law,**  and  an  effort  to  undeceive 
people  in  Virginia,  278 

letter  of,  proposing  extension  of 
Judlcliu^  eyatera  —  improve- 
ment of  roads,  and  a  provision 
for  augmenting  means  and  con- 
aoUdaung  atrength  of  the  Oov- 
emment,  282 

auggeata  a  military  acadeiny,  alao 
arrangementa  for  confirming 
and  enlarging  the  legal  powera 
of  Government,  283 

auggeata  lawa  for  restraining  and 
punishing  incendiary  and  aedl- 
tioua  practicea,  284 

ausgeata  a  law  empowering  Preai- 
dent,  in  a  contingency,  to  de- 
clare that  war  exiata  with 
France,  and  to  employ  forcea  of 
U.  a,  *  *^   '  290 

prevention  of  poeaeaalon  of  Louia- 
iana by  France,  and  liberation 
of  Sonth  America,  291 

nomination  of  Murray  aa  envoy 
announced,  802 

comment  of,  on  thia  procedure,  80S 

adviaea  aaaociation  of  two  Gom- 
mlssionera  with  Murray  to 
France,  809 

nrgea  no  commitment  aa  to  St. 
Domingo,  807 

enclosea  a  plan  for  government  of 
St.  Domingo.  307 

urgea  energy  in  auppressing  sec- 
ond Inaurrecilon  in  Pennaylva- 
nia,  8l3 

command  of  Military  Department 
assigned  to  by  Washington,  818 

places  before  Wilkinson  "Heada 
of  Conversation,"  819 

ursea  looking  to  possession  of 
Louisiana  and  Floridas,  and 
liberation  of  South  America,  821 

practice  of  artillery,  and  separa- 
tion of  engineering  and  artlUory, 
and  system  of  tactics  for  cavalry,     823 

draws  outline  of  Adjntant-Gen- 
eraPs  duties,  823 

plan  for  organization  of  volun- 
teers, 824 

prepares  forms  of  muster  and  pay- 
rolls. 821 

regolatlona  aa  to  offlcera*  aervnnts,     824 

viewa  aa  to  promotlona  of  Gen- 
erals, 824 

relative  rank,  824 

regulations  aa  to  general  courta- 
martial,  824 

act  for  better  organizing  corpaof 
ArtiUcrlats  and  Engineers,  324 

Oorpaoflnvalida,  825 

Board  of  Ordnance,  825 

Superintendent  of  Military  Storea,     825 

plan  of  DIvlalona  and  Brigadea,         881 
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mtoa  aa  to  **  aztra  allowaoe«o»** 
oontemplatM  a  ■yataa  of  taoUea, 

and  poltoe  of  army, 
aatomat  thai  of  Inlkntiy, 
dlreota  a  proaaenilon  for  a  UbaL 
▼IdU  PhOadolpbla, 
■QggMtloQa  aa  to  ftaaral  coorta- 

niarUal, 
▼lewt  aa  to  a  mUUary  academy, 
aabmita  a  plan  of  a  military  acad- 
emy, 
Ita  feaiorac, 

•ncloaaa  it  to  WaablrMrton, 
reply— laat  letter  of  wadiingtoo, 
preaorlbea  ftineral  honore  t^ 
letter  of  eoodolenoe  to  Mra.  waali- 

ington. 
letter  of  oo  etate  of  pnbUc  af- 
fair*. 
Virginia  ready  to  reeort  to  force. 
hU  plan  to  complete  navy— rrtaln 
preaent     military    force,    and 
finally  to  reduce  it,  retaining  ita 

to  Henry  Lee— vigor  of  V.  8.— 
convlcttoo  of  ultunate  Justice  to 
hiaflune, 

aflbru  to  carry  federal  ticket  in 
New  York, 

aaaailed  by  rabble— popular  reao> 
tion, 

uigea  BQpport  oqaally  of  Adama 
and  Plnckney, 

requested  by  a  body  of  Congreaa 
to  Indooe  Jay  to  cooTcne  Legis- 
lature to  enact  a  law  for  choice 
of  electors  by  people, 

his  plan  of  Conatitiuion  providing 
for  such  choice, 

latter  of  to  Jay,  urging  extra  ses- 
sion of  Legislature  to  authorize 
electors  by  people, 

Jay  refuses  to  convene  It. 

urges  support  of  Plnckney  as 
Prealdent, 

elected  President-General  of  Cln- 
oinnati, 

reply  to  Adams  as  to  rule  of  pro- 
motion, 

frames  a  system  of  tactics  for  in- 
Cantrr, 

fupervises  system  of  taetica  for 
artillery  and  ordnance, 

asks  leave  to  resign, 

ikrewell  to  army, 

public  honors  to  at  Boston, 

retiree  from  service, 

to  Carroll— avowiuff  his  opinion 
of  Adams,  and  Dr.  Franklln*s 
opinion  of, 

inconsistency  and  Impolicy  of 
Adams  exposed, 

oonsolts  Wolcott  as  to  call  on 
Adama  for  evidence  of  charge 
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Hamlltoo,  Alexander— 

aaalMt   htaiaelf    and    leading 
Federalists,  vtt.  880 

demand  of  AdamiP  groond  of 
charge  of  a  Brttlsh  fSetkoo,  401 

CarroiT  to  Hamilton— danger  of 
Jaoobliilsm  ahd  of  a  miUtarr 
despotism  In  U.  8.  401 

to  Bayard— indicates  probability 
of  JeAraoo  or  Burr  being 
ehoean  Preddent  —  desperate 
character  of  Burr.  408 

aecond  letter  to  Adama  charring 
him  with  a  baae  and  wicked 
calumny,  406 

writea  examination  of  AdamsP 
coodoat— stating  Indooementa 
to  it,  406 

py  of  his  examinatloa  dandea- 
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apy  in  Hamilton's  offlce, 

Ellsworth  to  Hamilton  coverinc 
convention  with  France,  and 
Journal, 

instructions  to  envovs, 

letters  to,  disapproving  coovention 
with  France, 

advises  ratification  of  convention 
though  disapprovinff  ports  of  it, 

comments  upon,  urging  ratifica- 
tion, 

his  peaceful  policy  confirmed, 

to  Wolcott  urging  election  of  Jef- 
ferson by  Houae  of  Bepreaent- 
atives, 

view  of  Bun's  politics, 

for   **  permanent 


hia     ambition 

powerj 
to     Morris— deprecating 
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denouncee  policv  of  preventing 
an  electloa  of  President, 

to  Bayard  aa  to  choice  of  Preal- 
dent, • 

disclaims  peraonal  hoatllity  to 
Burr, 

Gunn  to  Hamilton— aa  to  Madi- 
son's revcdutiooary  plan— cliar- 
acter  of  Burr, 

to  Rntledge— deprecating  support 
of  Burr, 

to  Morris— stating  overtures  of 
Federalists  to  Burr, 

to  Ross— Burr*s  cbaractei^-orges 
vote  of  Federalists  for  Jefibrson, 

to  Bayard— outline  of  Burr— dan- 
ger of  his  election, 

to  his  wife— improvements  of  his 
country  residence, 

reply  by,  to  address  of  Democratic 
party  vindloatlng  the  Federal- 
causes  of  defeat  of  Federalists. 

speech  at  a  poll  of  city  of  New 
York. 

loss  of  his  eldest  son  in  a  political 
duel. 

publianea  *<  Lucius  Crassus*"— an 
examination  of  Jefferson's  mes- 

aystem  of  specific  appropriations, 
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motive  of  his  oppoaitloo,  eoe 

denies  idea  of  distinction  of  birth 
or  badge  in  U.  &,  460 

denies  danger  of  monarchy,  481 

bis  flaotuatins^oplnions  as  to  Con- 
atltntion  of  U.  8.,  470 

at  heart  opposed  to  it,  478 

party  to  cabal  aa  to  aeat  of  Gov* 
emroent,  477, 478 
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ty  of  a  National  Bank,  487 

approvee  a  National  Bank,  488 

intrigne  with  Madison  to  indnce 
Washington  to  retire  at  end  of 
his  Ant  term,  402 

&Ise  impntatioo  ttiK»  Waabing- 
Um,  400 

Jointly  with  Madison  establlshea 
the  "  National  Gazette,**  801 

efforts  to  win  partisans,  60S 

Journey  of  with  Madison  to  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut,  and  New 
York,  608 

interviews  with  Bnrr,  Clinton, 
and  R.  R.  Livingston,  508 

asks  control  of  mt  office  to  be 
annexed  to  Department  of 
Bute,  but  is  disappointed  by 
Washington,  610 

asks  control  oi  Mint,  which  la 
granted,  610 

his  course  of  opposition  stated,  6M 

attachment  to  Franoe^nd  reaent- 
ment  against  Great  Britain,  668 
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•rgaaUed  rivalry  of  But«  Got- 

emmeoto,  ft87 

his  foreign    policy  ^  ikvort    to 

Franoe  ana  iqjoiiet  to  Bnff> 

land,  663 

hU  report  plaetng  Freneb  Yeeetlf 

on  footing  of  natlvee,  668 
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of  France, 
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counter      regulationa     aguntl 

Great  Britain, 
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proepect  of  conimerelal  arrange- 

menta  with  England, 
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of  boatUity  to  England  to  foreign 

Conrta, 
artftal  enqniriea  aa  to  policy  to- 

warda  France  und  Great  Britain 

BQbmitted  to  Waablngton.  v. 

DO  demand  on  VYanoeaa  to  nerob- 

nozioua  deoreea, 
demand  upon  England  aa  to  the 

execution  of  treaty  of  peace, 
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bla  powore  to  treat, 
reply  of  Hammond, 
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foreign  policy, 
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inbmlta  a  tabular  vioir  of  com- 

meree  of  U.  8.  with  Franoe  and 

England  and  their  coloniea, 
anawer  to  Hammond, 
miaatatement  aa  to  WaabingtoD 

diaproved, 
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falae  defence  of  prooednrea  aa  to 

treatiea  with  England, 
GIlea,  Madlaon,  Monroe,  and  Ran* 
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■eeka  to  alarm   Waablngton  to 
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artful  intenriew  with  Waablng- 
ton, 
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archy, 
violent  reply  to  Waabingtooi  and 

abuae  of  Hamilton, 
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oiioe  oouteiBpuraneoidy  wHh 
Waabinfftoa, 

to  Madlaon,  giving  partlen- 
lara  of  an  interview  with  Waab- 


lngton, who  be  atatea  ia  onde- 
cioed  aa  to  bla  retirement, 

wlah  to  avoid  declaring  exolae  lawa 
aa  politic, 
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fbreed  to  appear  to  aj^rove 
what  be  condemned, 
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ilton, 
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lOrshall,  870 
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ther ccmmltmenta,  878 

denies  power  of  President  to 
change  place  of  meeting  of  Con- 


Inmes  instructions  as  to  negotia- 
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Ik^ames  a  Convention  as  to  surren- 
der of  fugitives, 

ordered  to  instruct  Shelby  to  pre- 
vent an  enterprise  against  Loui- 
siana, 884,808 

Interview  with  Genet,  who  dis- 
closes plot  against  Louisiana 
and  measures  to  excite  Canada 
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JeflTerson's  complicity  with  and 
silence,  808 

objects  to  dismissal  of  Genet, 

declares  he  did  not  mean  nentral- 
Ity,  but  cboee  foreign  nations 

prepares  draft  of  a  meesage  on 
foreign  rotations  —  favorinc 
France— condemning  England 
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fkvors  publication  of  message, 
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ftilly  aware  of  trath  of  fkoU 
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state  of  commeroial  interooorse 
of  U.S.,  4S1 

presents  also  an  explanatory  letter,  482 
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urses  couDtenraUing  dniles,  434 

■nbmlts  a  report  covering  a  decree 
of  France  opening  West  India 
trade,  and  an  act  of  Parliament 
as  to  interoonrse  with  her  West 
Indies,  484 

Jeflbrson  commanded  by  Washing* 
ton  to  sign  a  letter  prepared  in 
the  Cabinet  to  be  addressed  to 
Genet,  436 

annonnoes  to  President  his  resig- 
nation—kindly acknowledged  hy 
Piesldent,  488 

comments  on  his  several  depart- 
ures fh>m  oflioe,  488 
eonfuenoe  with  Washington  as  to 
his  successor  in  State  Depart- 
ment,                                            441 
opinion  of  Randolph,                        441 
comments  on  Jeflbrson^s  report  as 
to   eommeroial  intercourse   of 
U.S.,  442 
postponed  after  much  discussion,      479 
letter  to  Randolph  calumniaticg 

HamUtoo,  629 
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course with  Ensland,  631 
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sion to  Kngland,ana  assslHng 
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meeting  to  consult  about  sepa- 
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law,  120 

lliates  the  insurrection,  121 

Madison,  avowing  fixed  deter- 
mination to  ref^ise  all  office,  and 
plays  upon  Madison*s  ambition.  279 
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and  Dutch— possible  conquest  of 
England,  279 
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conference  with,  and  determina- 
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power  to  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 826 

imputation  on  Washington,  827 

to  Monroe  and  Tazewell  as  to  trea- 
ty with  Great  BriUin— violent 
ohaige  by,  887 

no  negotiation  successftil  during 
his  service  as  Secretary  of  State,     849 
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execution  of  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  404 
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recognizing  right  of  Congress  to 
reftise  to  fulflltreatles,  404 

his  previous  cabinet  opinions  as  to 
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branches  of  Congress,  406 
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and  Senate— fdso  British  influ- 
ence, 406 

to  Monroe,  deprecating  Influence 
of  Washington— alludes  to  Vd- 
ney,  -  407 
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Finances,  419 

to  Monroe  as  to  appointment  and 
rejection  of  Rutfedge  as  Chief- 
Justice  of  U.  8.,  428 

untrue  motive  of  rejection  a^ 
signed,      .  428, 424 

to  Monroe  as  to  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  as  to  vindication 
by  Randolph,  and  censure  of 
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eonferenee  with  Madison  and 
Nioholaa  abandoned, 

glvea  onttlne  of  party  policy, 

adTlses  choice  of  electors  In  Vir- 
ginia by  general  ticket, 
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to  Monroe— piospaeu  of  Presideo- 
tial  election,  872 
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dismissal  of  his  Cabtnet,  887 

to  R.  B.  UTingaton— place  in  Cab- 
inet—moUve  of  ills  ofler,  426 

attemnt  of  to  esjole  Burr,  428 

his  opinion  of  Burr,  430 

statea  a  probable  parity  in  Sect- 
oral vote  between  himself  and 
Burr,  and  indieatee  Federal 
members  whose  Totee  he  hoped 
for,  431 

interview  with  Adaaaa  as  to  Prsa- 
Idency,  ^^ 

Secied  President— corrapt  infln- 


s  exerted  bv, 
asks  support  of  Benate, 
his  inaugural  address— summai7 

letter  of  to  Dickinson, 

to  Monroe— policy  to  conciliate, 

to  Prleatley-abnse  of  Federattsta, 

to  GUea— his  policy  as  to  removals, 

to  Rash— few  instances  of  miscon- 
duct in  Federal  offioera, 

to  Knox,  aa  to  Adams  and  Hamil- 
ton, 

tnvltea  Paine  to  visit  U.  a  in  a 
national  vessel, 

limited  chai^ee  proposed  by  him 
—no  levees— message  Instead  of 
speech,  and  reduction  of  eatab- 
luhmenta— economy, 

timid  foreign  policy, 

to  Monroe— apprenension  of  oee* 
slon  of  fioulslsna  by  Spain  to 
France, 

appoints  Madison  Secretary  of 
State,  Dearborn  Secretary  at 
War,  and  Lincoln  Attorney- 
General, 

contemplatea  Lear  contingently  as 
Secretary  of  Navy, 

discontinues  prosecution  of  Dnane, 

direots  inquisition  aa  to  poiitical 
opiniona  of  a  part  of  his  adver- 
saries, 

appointa  Gallatin  Secretary  of 
Treasuiy, 

appoints  Robert  Smith  Secretary 
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S»inta  Bishop  collector  of  New 
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vindication  by, 

message  to  Congress  summery 
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to  Koedosko  as  to  reduction  of 
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to  Gallatin,  urging  raformationa  in 
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France,  808 
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fHendsblp  for  U.  a,  006 
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ceaalon  of  Mew  Orleana  and  the 
Floridaa  by  France— it  would 
reeondle  the  U.  a,  007 
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of  aoqnialtion  by  France,  and 
urging  him  to  propitiate  Talley. 
rand,  008 

metaage  of,  oroita  any  Intlmatton 

of  terma  of  eeasion  of  Louialana,     618 
ezcitemeal  in  Weatem  country—* 
atill  willing  to  permit  retention 
of  New  Orleana  by  France,  020 

hia  narrow  view  ae  to  puronaee^ 
and  attempt  to  undenralue  the 
Floridaa.  621 

different  alapoeitlon  of  oommcr* 

cial  and  agrtcnltnral  Intereata,        028 
urgaa  State  Governments  to  Im- 
prove their  militia,  024 
to  Kln»— urging  eflbrt  to  secure 
the  ftlendahip  of  Great  Brit- 
ain,                                               640 
to  Madison— hia winiDgneaa  to  en- 
ter into  an  alllanoe  with  Bng- 
Und,                                                047 
his  private  integrity  impeached,        062 
message  to  Congress  stating  pur- 
chase of  Lousiana  and  recent 
convention  with  England|              060 
nnres  a  neutral  policy  aa  to  war 

between  En^and  and  France,        067 
declares  poronaao  of  Loulaiana 

uneonstitntional,  002 

to  Nicholaa— anggeata  an  amend- 
ment  of  Oonatitution— but  read- 
iness to  aequleaoa  without  auch 
amendment,  008 

ahort-aigbled  Tiew  aa  to  Weatem 

territory,  000 

bis  remarh  aa  to  Congress,  076 

official  proscription  and  rsmorala 

by.  070 

urges  impeachment  of  Judge  Chase,  977 
gives  inatractiooa  aa  to  proaecu- 
tkmofBurr,  080 
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advancea  to  Engiand>-conaemna- 
tlon  of  France, 

to  Madison— aa  to  British  insults, 

message  to  Oongresa— gnnboaU 
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raaponaibiluy  of  recommending 
an  army  or  navy, 

hia  peaceable  meana  adopted  in  a 
non-importation  act, 

to  Monroe— ezcnsiiig  the  non-im- 
porution  act,  and  professing 
neutrality, 

njects  new  treaty  with  England, 
without  conaultlng  the  Benate, 

requirea  a  total  exemption  fhim 
impressment,  his  Prior  opinion, 

eflbrt  to  persuade  Boonaparte  to 
obtain  oeasion  <^  Floridaa  by 
Spain  to  U.  8.  contemned, 

message  aaklng  meana  to  be  con- 
fided to  nun  confidentially, 
avoiding  to  recommend  any 
apeclfio  meaanre, 

urgea  Bandolph  to  report  an  ap- 
propriation topurchaae  Floridas, 

proposes  an  embargo, 

approved  by  Champagny, 

and  bv  Napoleon  sarcaatieally, 

taunting  reply  of  Canning  to  hia 
request  of  repeal  of  Orders  in 
Council, 

asks  a  email  increaae  of  army. 

appointa  Duane  and  other  editors 
officers, 

asks  an  aet  to  anforee  embargo, 

letter  of  aa  to  public  aflUra  on  re- 
tiring fh>m  oiBce, 

nomination  of  Short  aa  envoy  re- 
jected, 

oomplaining  letter  to  Sbort, 

penucloua  results  of  his  policy, 

vindicatory  resolution  In  Virginia, 

hia  policy  towarda  hia  opponenta. 

Burr  proscribed, 

fostlvaltOL 

repulaea  Burr, 

unanimously  re-nominated  aa 
President, 

adverta  to  scheme  to  dissolve  the 
Union, 
Jersey  line  mutinies. 

mutiny  suppressed, 
^Ason,  Wm. '^ 
ton' 
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ne  Conatltntton, 
objects  to  a  property  qoalifioation, 

and  denonnoee  the  rich, 
for  the  right  of  Instmctlon  by  the 

Btate  leffUlatores, 
movee  ratifioatioQ  of  treaty  with 

Great  Britain  by  Senate,  tI. 

charge  of  divnlgii^  treaty  repelled 

nqoesta  Hamllton^i  tnterpoeition 
with  President  to  obuin  his  ap- 
pointment as  enToy  to  0re«t 
Britain,  428 

Hamllton*B  reply,  428 

apnotnted  envoy  to  Great  Britain,     428 
to  Monroe  as  to  decree  by  Franee 

iffainst  neutrals,  402 

to  Hamilton— orders  to  suppress 
illejral  eonrU  of  prise  in  west 
Indies,  and  less  restricted  policy 
of  Great  Britain,  vit  175 

to  Hamilton— the  subtle  policy  of 

France,  206 

•nthorized  to  treat  with  Bnssla,        294 
King's  Mountoin.  battle  of,  it.  161 

Kingston  on  Hudson  burned,  L  884 

Knox,  Henry,  early  patriotism  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  journey  to  Can- 
ada, Colonel  of  Artillery,  i.  100 
views  as  to  General  Government, 

iiL946 
Secretary  of  War,  Iv.  84 

oppoeea  extra  session  of  Congress,  v.  828 
to  Shelby  as  to  expedition  against 

Louisiana,  806 

▼lews  as  to  relative  rank,  vlL  100 

declines  appointment  of  Utiior^ 

General,  202 

anticipates  a  French  invasion  of 
_    U.d.,  227 

Kosciusko  sent  on  secret  mission  by 
JeflbraoQ  to  France,  viil.  182 


Za  Fayette  decHnet  an  Independent 
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in  command  or  the  advance  prior 

to  battle  of  Moomouth,  488 

obtains    auxiliary    army     fWym 

France,  11.   16 

reeommends  Hamilton  as  Adjo- 

tant-General,  m 

efficient  movemenU  in  ^^^rginia,       246 
statement  of  to  Hamilton,  247 

Hamilton  as  to  liberation  of;         vl.  217 
kindness  to  his  son,  200 

prolect  for  release  of,  428 

to  Hamilton'>lntonded  missioa  of 
Bemadotte,  vil.  808 

La  Luxeme,  envoy  ftrom  France,  ar- 
rives :  his  character,  L  650 
conference  with,  pn^ioeed  attack 

on  Florida,  667 

eono  uest  of  Canada,  668 

conferences  with  Congress,  H.  420 

memorials  to  Congress,  440 

eonference  with,  441 

disapproves  mission  of  Dana  to 
Russia— objects  to  conduct  of 
Adams— urges  his  oonfiMmlng  to 
views  of  France,  443 

nrges  consent  to  a  long  truce  and 
acceptance  of  reaaonabto  terms 
by  U.  S.,  461 

conference  with  Congress    nrges 
moderation  as  to  terms  of  peace,    471 
Lands,  nubile,  1L826 

New  Jersey  and  Maryland  insist 
on  alolnt  Interest  In  the  tenttavy 
of  U.  8.— Vin^lnla  remonstrates,    826 
makes  a  qualified  oesslon,  which 
is  rejected,  SS7 

Lands,  valuation  of  as  basis  of  con- 
tribution, 862,  864, 868, 300 
oession  of  by  States  to  U.  a  re- 
commended, il.  628 
plan  for  sale  of,                             iv.  107 
successive  cessions  of,  168 
different  views  of  policy  on  sale  of,    168 
ordinance  for  sale  of,  160 
general  land-offlce,  170 
surveyor-general,  171 
commissioners,  172 
bill  for  sale  of— but  rejected,         vi.  182 
act  for  sale  of  passed,  comments,       884 
Lansing  opposes  a  National  Gov- 
ernment,                                  ill.  268 
approves  tne  Jersey  plan,                   806 
retires  fkx>m  Federal  Convention,       828 
in  New  York  Convention  opposes 

Constitution,  486 

statement  of  Hamilton's  views  in 

General  Convention,  612 

proposes  assent  of  two-thirds  of 

Congress  to  loans,  614 

■nbmits  a  declaration  of  rights.  616 

proposes  amendments  to  Constitn- 

tlon,  517 

proposes  reservation  by  New  York 

Convention  of  right  to  withdraw,     624 
nominated  as  Governor  of  New 

York,  vIL  760 

declines  the  nomination,  777 

Laurens,  John,  Col.,  commended,      L  406 

to  Hamilton,  as  to  black  levies,  682 

declines  especial  honor  by  Con- 

kiSedon  banks  of  Combabee,        iL  801 
Laurens,  Henry,  minister  to  Hol- 
land, IL  428 
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army— oppotM  sttaok  of  Brli- 
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arretted— letter  to  Robert  Morrie, 
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Mcond  branch  l^  Btate  Legisla- 

tores, 
proposed  powers  of  Legislature, 
moved  it  be  chosen  by  State  Legis- 
latures—second   branch  to  be 
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term  of  service, 
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first  branch  to  be  chosen  by  peo- 
ple, 
biennial  term  of, 
Leslie,  General,  detached  to  Ports- 
mouth, Vs.,  ii.  163 
Lewis,  Morsan,  nominated  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Tork,                 vil.  777 
Lexington,  battle  of,  L  88 
convention  at,  denouncing   Ad- 
ministration and  Jay*s  embassy 
to  England,                               vL  46 
Libel— bill  authorizing  truth  to  be 
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afterward  passed,  786 

Liberty  pole,  cut  down  and  new  pole 

erected,  L  84 

lientenant-General,   rank   of  cre- 
ated, vIL  164 
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Lincoln,  General,  to  Join  Northern 

army,  L  848 
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sey, attempt  to  capture— Hamil- 
ton's letter  to,  L  626 
Livingston,  Edward,  proposes  relief 
and  protection  as  to  impress- 
ments of  seamen,                       vi.  840 

moves  call  <»i  President  for  copy 
of  instructions  to  Jay  and  of  cor- 
respondence relative  to  treaty- 
seconded  by  GUes,  846 

resolution  of  inquiry  as  to  G.  W. 
La  Fsyette,  8i0 

report  by,  that  he  had  received 
the  patronage  of  President,  and 
did  not  require  assistance,  849 

moves  indemnity  to  merchants  for 
spoliations  by  Great  Britain,  898 

moves  a  request  on  President  to 
instruct  Gerry  to  negotiate  aln- 
gly  with  France— refected,        viL  164 

resolutions  of  as  to  «iellvery  of  a 
criminal  under  treaty  with  Great 
BrIUIn.  862 

appointed  District  Attorney  of 
New  York,  604 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  Becrotary  of 

Foreign  AflUrs,  it  306 

condemns  conduct  of  commission- 
ers in  negotiation  of  peace,  488 

in  New  York  Convention,  iii.  488 

fivors  an  excise,  606 

notice  of,  iv.  602 

asks  oflice  of  Washington— disap- 
pointed. 606 

Hamilton*s  kindness  towards,  604 

hostility  to  Hamilton,  604 

coalition  with  George  Clinton— de- 
feat of  Schuyler— selection  of 
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letter,  77 

answer  by  Hamilton,  77 

irresolute  conduct,  81 

FaucheCs  opinion  of,  88 

MlUtary  Acaaemy— 
Hamilton's  plan,  vii.  861 

engineer  corps  to  he  stationed  at 
West  Point  as  basU  of  a  MiU- 
tary  Academy,  865 

Jeflbrson  proposes  Increase  of  ca- 
dets, 865 
cadets  increased,  and  three  pro- 
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negotiations  In  Barope,  211 
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Hamilton,  114 

to  HiunlltoD— his  Tiews  approvod 
by  British  Ministry,  SO 

Mississippi- 
iU  free  navigation  toboreqatred 

in  treaty  with  Spain,  il.  416 

immediate  navlgatioo  of  to  be 

yielded  by  Spain,  t.  887 

Spain  avows  purpose  to  hold  ex- 

olnsive  navigation  of,  406 

navigation  of'--Oommlttee  of  Sen- 
ate report  the  right  to,  well  as- 
serted, vl.  44 
President  requested  to  disclose 
points  of  to  Qovemor  uf  Ken- 
tacky,  46 
its  navigation  ooaflrmed  to  Great 

Britain.  167 

fi«e  navigation    of    secured    by 
treaty  with  Spain,  864 

Monarchy— 
in  Sonthem  States,  ill.  279 

fisvored  by  loyalists— apprehended 

scheme,  831 

charge  asrainst  Federalists,  Iv.  460 

danger  of  in  U.  S.  denied  by  Madi- 
son and  Jeffinrson,  460, 461 
Hamilton  vindicated,  462 


Monroe,  James— 
oppoees  OoostltntloQ,  itL  468 

reedations  oflbred  by,  against  aot 

providing  for  debt,  iv.  186 

hoatility  to  Hamilton,  v.  878 

to  Washington,  opposing  Hamil- 
ton being  envoy  to  Kngland— 
Washington  eaJIs  for  written 
statemeaU  of  foets— net  given,  68T 
motion  by  to  suspend  fourth  arti- 
cle of  definitive  treaty  with  Bng- 
land  refosed— Virginia  akme  in 
attrroative,  671 

appointed  envoy  to  France,  vl.     0 

oomments  upon,  9 

presents  colors  of  U.  S.  to  Execn- 

tlve  Directory,  sn 

narrative  of  hl»  mission  In  Franse,     490 
conduct  as  to  Missiasippi,  488 

urges  loan  to  France,  489 

ooorse  as  to  reoent  treaty  with 

Great  Britain,  442 

Piofcering  oantloos  Monroe  to 
avoid  any  thing  that  may  invito 
France  to  act  on  expectation 
that  U.  8.  would  beeome  a  party 
to  the  war  with  England,  461 

menaces  by  Executive  Directory 

of  bostMe  mission  to  U.  S.,  46T 

determination  to  recall  him  an- 
nounced to  him,  409 
letter  of  Washington  to  hira,  vio- 
dleatlng  his  p<Micy  towards  for- 
eign nations.  469 
comment  of  DeWltt  on  Monroe^ 

conduct,  469 

extract  from  Thiers  as  to  Wash- 
ington's policy  to  France,  charg- 
ing ingratitude  on  part  of  U.  fiC,      469 
Monroe  remo\-ed,  471 

had  intimated  an  attempt  by 
France  upon  Canada,  to  be 
united  witn  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
idas,  478 

to  Msdison— Wadiington  chaiged 

with  ingratitude  to  France,       tL  687 
day  for  his  reception  appointed,  rlL    10 
parting     speeoli— bis     sympathy 
with  France,  and  approval  of 
her  Constitution,  U 

reply  of  Barras,  184 

letter  to  Genet  commending  him,       184 
public  dinners  to  on  return  to  U.  8. 

by  his  partisans,  91 

demands  of  Secretary  of  State  an 

explanation  of  his  recall,  74 

correspondence  with  Pickvrlnff,  II 
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of  the  Executive,"  81 

Washington's  comment,  88 

envoy  to  London,  suooeeding  Bn^ 

ftiB  King,  684 
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prepares  Joint  Instructions  to  LIv- 
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France,  618 

to  Pinckney,  to  Intimidate  Spain,      618 
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his  mission  oppoeed,  19 

instractlons  to,  SO 
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National  Assembly  assumes 
elgnty  of  France, 

forms  a  Oonstltutioo, 
National  debt— report, 

Hamilton*s  views  sUted, 
National    Government— Its 
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successive  conventions, 
Naturalization— act  pasfied,  iv.  178 

second  bill  reported  by  Madison,  vi.  187 

act— Hamilton's  view  of  policy,   vll.  140 

Mssed,  150 

Hamilton's  opinions,  620 

term  of  residence  abridged,  680 

Naval    Peace    Bstabllshment  bill 

passed,  vil.  466 

naval  officers  retained  on  half-pay,     466 
Navigation- 
extra  duty  on  foreign  vessels  re- 
Jeoted,  iv.  100 

Navy— agent  of  marine,  11.  661 

proposal  to  establish  a  naval  fbree 
to  protect  against  Algerlne  cor- 
sairs, V.  487 

opposed  by  Democratlo  leaders, 
supported  by  Federalists,  480 

bill  passed  and  approved  by  Wash- 
ington, 404,  600 

bni  to  complete  two  flrigates  pass- 
ed, VL802 

increased  to  three  by  Senate,  and 
paasod  by  House, 

bUl  to  man  and  equip  fHgates,     vil 

to  fit  nine  SO-gun  ships. 

"Act  provldinff  for  a  naval  arma- 
ment *'  passed, 

additional  annament  of  vessels 
authorized, 
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opposed, 
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Navy— 
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( department  of  Navy"  estabUsh- 

ed.  viL18!l 

act  for  increase  of,  266 

Giles  opposes  reduotlcm  of,  681 

Negroes,  emancipation  of,  1.  681 

Netherlands,  New,  i.     2 

Neutrality  with  foreign  powers,        v.  S14 

proclamation  of  objected  to  by 

Jefltoson,  v.  283 

a  draft  framed  by  Jay,  286 

the  draft  by  Randolph  modified 

by  Hamilton.  286 

denounced  by  JDemocratlo  presses,    248 
Washington  also  denounced,  240 

memorials  by  BritiiUi  minister,  268 

again  denounced  as  hostile  to 
France,  270 

Neutral  trade.  Immunities  to  under 
.  treatv  with  Great  Britain  recog- 
nized by  her,  vil.  671 
Nevis.  Hamilton's  birthplace,  i.  40 
Nicholas,  John,  to  Wasnlngton  de- 
nouncing mission    to  ICngland 
and  Hamilton's  appointment,     v.  686 
opposes  indemnity  for  injuries  by 

insurgents,  vi.  184 

moves  to  reduce  army,  147 

proposed  amendment  to  address  of 

House  of  Representatives,        vil.   82 
averse  to  a  navy.  61 

moves  repeal  of  acts  creating  the 

provisional  army,  860 

repeal  rejected.  862 

New  emission  bills,  provision  fbr  de- 
feated, vl.170 
motion  making  provision  for  them 
rejected  in  Senate,  182 
New  England  intrusions,                   1.     6 
favors  Gates,  25t 
hostlUtv  to  Schuyler,  268 
monarchical  tendencies  of  denied,  ill.  167 
denounces  Southern  domination,  vli.  790 
New  Hampshire,  tender  laws— dis- 
tress o^— Insurrection,                ill.  156 
adopts  Constitution,                           490 
New  Jersey,  provisional    treasury 

seized,  i.  88 

proposes  organization  of  a  Federal 

Government,  HI 

refuses  to  comply  with  requisition 
of  Couffress  until  other  States 
ooncur  in  a  general  revenue  sys- 
tem or  forbear  partial  legisla- 
tion, ill.  177 
plan  of  oonstltution  proposed- its 

scheme,  287 

sustained  by  Patterson,  268 

declared  Inadmissible,  806 

settlement  of  controversies  in— 
adopts  Constitution  unanimously,  880 

1.     2 

4 
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6 

6 
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urges  no  tax  without  consent  of 

people,  17 

appoints  corresponding  oommittees,    17 
urges  union  of  colonies,  18 

her  Assembly  suspended,  90 

again  urves  union  of  colonies,  and 
denies  legislative  power  of  Par- 
liament over  Amerioan  ooloniea,      21 


New  London  burned. 
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settlers— religion , 

government  of, 

capitulates, 

recovered  and  retaken, 

English  laws. 
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orders  emission  of  paper  money,  M 

orders  honorable  reception  of 
Washington  and  of  Tryon— 
wishes  accommodation— plans  a 
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deooonees  Quebec  bill,  00 

violent  oommotions— invites  Con- 

neoUent  troops  to  her  aid,  00 

ftyrms  an  artUlerr  company,  102 

organises  her  militia,  102 

avows  her  loyalty,  108 

the  British  land.  128 

improvidence  or  Putnam,  126 

New  York  captured,  128 

ftmnsaConstitntton,  180 

diseonteot  with  Eastern  BUtes,  2M 

oondltion  of  New  York,  247 

anthorixes  tu\\  power  to  Congrees 
ft>r  prosecution  of  war,  and  that 
Commander-in-Chief  be  direct- 
ed to  use  military  force  on  a  de- 
linquent 8tate«   '  .  11. 112 
projected  attack  on, ,  188 
abandoned,                v                        141 
preparations  for  siege  of,                   168 
New  York  line  disposed  to  mutiny 

—restored  to  order,  148 

policy  of,  as  to  power  over  com- 
meroe—discrlminatlog  act  op- 
posed by  Schuyler,  lit  148 
issues  biUs  of  credit  declared  a  le- 
gal tender— discriminating  pro- 
vision (br  public  creditors,  161 
policy  as  to  revenue  power,                ITS 
restricted  grant  to  Congress,  176 
urged  by  Congress  to  convene  Leg- 
Islsture  to  grant  an  efficient  im- 
,P5^t,                                                 177 
Legieiature   meets— Its    proceed- 

ings,  180 

instructs  Congress  to  call  Conven- 
tion, 240 
Bepublican  club  of,  opposes  Oon- 

^Itutlon,  447 

Clinton  opposes  Constitution,  448 

Legislative  proceedings  in  relation 

to,  440 

anti-Federal  opposition  and  vio- 
lence, 460 
riot  in,  Hamilton  aids  In  quelling  it,  464 
Convention  meets,  483 
ratifles  Constitution  uncondltion- 
,*ny.  627 
Legislature  defeats  choice  of  Presi- 

dential  electors,  647 

deetioQ  of  Qovemor,  v.  28 


NewToik— 

excitement  In  throogta  Frendi  in- 
fluenee— festival  there,  v.  882 

French  fleet  repair  there— met  by 
Qenet— gratnlatory  meeting  and 
address,  868 

Chamber  of  Commerce— resolu- 
tions by,  approving  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  864 

meeting  of  eltlsens  approving 
proclamation  of  nentnili^,  864 

electoral  vote  of  secured  to  Jeflbrw 
son  in  spite  of  a  contemplated 
infidelity,  vil.  424 

poUUcal  feuds  of,  767 

repeated  duels  In,  788 

political  feuds— Clintonians  and 
Livingstons.  79V 

elty  charter— olU  violating  It  pass- 
ed. 888 
Norfolk  burned,                                L  108 
Non-Importation— associations  pro- 
posed by  New  York,                   L    21 

non-importation  agreement  by 
New  York  merchants.  21 

Boston  concurs— New  York  and 
other  towns  abandon  them,  S7 

act  passed,  vfi.  888 

Non-intercourse  resolutions  passed 

in  House,  v.  668 

defeated  In  Senate,  667 

resolutions  amended  by  Madison, 
and  bill  filmed  aooordlngty, 
passes  House,  681 

related  by  Senate,  684 

North  Carolina— retjects  an  act  re- 
pealing laws  inconsistent  with 
&eaty,  liL   81 

situation,  settlement,  and  charac- 
ter of  population,  686 

great  division  of  political  senti- 
ment—internal violence.  688 

Convention  postpones  acting  upon 
Constitution,  680 

accedes  to  the  ITnion,  iv.    86 

opposed  to  Congress  interfering 
with  State  papers  or  securities,     108 

stigmatises  assumption  of  State 
debts  and  denounces  excise,  488 

Northwestern  Territory— act  for 
Government  of,  iv.  178 


Ohio— admitted  Into  Union,  vH.  OQS 

Orange,  Fort— now  Albany,  t  8 
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mission  or  ss  to  terms  of  peace,    iL  466 
authorised  to  treat  with  eoUmim 
approved  by  Vorffennes  and  as- 
sented to  by  Franxlin,  472 
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the  United  States  of  America,        478 
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dolph  M  Pottiiiatter-G«ii6nK- 
ra)oot«d  byWathinfftoDf  It.  615 

ooldneM  of  u.  8.  oonaemned,  «nd 
fervor  to  him  of  French  ap- 
plauded,  T.  S19 

display    of    popular    regard    in 

France.  230 

ealamniatee  Washington,  vi.  687 

Invited  by  Jefferson  to  u.  S.— his 
gross  abase  of  Washington  and 
of  Adams,  vii.  480 

Paris,  treaty  of,  L    16 

Parker— denies    French   Infloenoe, 

and  Imputes  English  influence,  ▼.  690 
Parliamentary  snpremacy,  t    16 

Parliament— claims  right  of  regulat- 
ing trade,  and  levying  taxes,         i.  16 
act  of,  prohibiting  all  trade  with 
colonies,  and  authorizing  cap- 
tures—suhsidlies  foreign  troops,     106 
Parties,  poliUcal,  in  U.  8.— 
origin  of,  motives,  and  opinions,    !▼.  417 
Southern  party,  460 

respective  geographical  parties,         480 
progress  of  parties,  616 

hostility  to  Hamilton,  618 

history  of  Democratic  pariy  by 

Hamilton.  630 

tendency  of  popular  prejudices,  641 

Influence  of  French  Revolution,        642 
Pastoret— 

vindicates  conduct  of  U.  8.,  rlL  14 

Patroons,  1.    3 

Pay  of  Senate  and  Representatives,    Iv.  20 

proposed    discrimmatlon    defeat- 
Pennsylvania— 
proclaims  martial  law  to  procure 

supplies  for  army,  11. 112 

Hue  mutinies.  140 

Conunittee  of  Conference  appoint- 
ed and  terms  made.  147 
settlement  and    political    condi- 
tion,                                         UU  874 
<q;>poeltion  to  Oimstltutlon  by  se- 

coders,  882 

discussion  of  in  State   Conven- 

Uon.  888 

Constitution  not  a  compact,  886 

latiflcation  of.  887 

Tiolent  opposition  to  Constitution,  463 
authorizes  enlistment  of  troops— 
Mlfliln  advised  to  suspend  It— 
eommissionen  appointed  to  es- 
tablish a  port  near  Presque 
Isle,  vi    88 

aospended  at  instance  of  Wash- 
ington, OS 
flrst  insurrection,  04 


House  of  Representatives*  resolu- 
tion against  proceedings  to  col- 


74 


lect  excise, 
resolutions  declaring  disapproba- 
tion of  resistance  to  French  vio- 
lence—defeated. Til.  100 
second  Insurrection  In,  818 
insurgents  overawed,                         814 
compromise  and  one  democratic 
minority  of  electors  conceded,         410 
Pensaeola,                                      viL  Oil 
Petitions  of  English  towns  undng 
aoeommodatfon— also  from  West 
Indies,                                          L    80 
Phfladelphia-HOarm  and  dlsoord,     i.  186 
Ploknts,                                         U.120 


Pickering,  Timothy— 

Postmaster-Qeneral  in  place  of 
Osgood.  iv.  616 

appointed  Secretary  of  State,        vi.  818 
surprised  at  despatches  of  Munroe 
and  cautions  any  intimations  to 
France  that  might  involve  U.  8. 
in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,        464 
d^patch  censuring  Monroe,  461 

replies  to  Adet,  647 

review  by,  of  conduct  of  France,  672 
vain  attempts  to  impeach  his  integ- 
rity, vll.  684 
prepares  a  statement  of  treat- 
ment of  Pinckney  at  Paris,  10 
answer  of  to  De  Yrugo,  04 
reAises  to  give  Munroe  an  oflicial 

explanation  of  his  recall,  76 

oflbrs  to  give  reasons  as  an  indi- 
vidual, 70 
reply  to  Hamilton  as  to  policy  of 

administration  towards  France,      100 
to  Hamilton— unfounded  clamors 
as    to  British    captures— army 
ought  to  be  raised,  176 

to  Washington— Adams'  hostllltv 
to  Hamilton— asks  his  interposi- 
tion with  him— importance  of 
E^ilton  being  In  service,  181 

to  Hamilton— Ae  only  thought  of 

at  flrst  to  command  new  army,    *  104 
to  Washington— AdamS*  personal 

hosUUty  to  HamUton,  186 

calumny  aoalnst  refuted,  806 

Plnckney,  Onarles— plan  of  Govern- 
ment, iU.  260 
supports  Constitution,  482 
Plncuiev,     Charies      Cotesworth, 
leading  supporter  of  Constitu- 
tion in  South  Carolipa,              lit.  488 
denies  State  sovereignty,                    480 
Monroe  notified  by  Directorvno 
envoy  of  U.  8.  received  until  re- 
dress of   grievances  given  to 
France,                                      vll.     6 
his  overtures  disregarded,  6 
his  credentials  not  acknowledged,         7 
insolently  ordered  fh>m  France,  8 
menaced  with  being  handed  to 

polioe,  9 

receives  oflicial  notice  to  leave 

France,  IS 

accepts    appointment   of  Maytr- 

Cmieral,  202 

hie  opinion  of  Gerry,  207 

will  not  permit  South  Carolina  to 
withhold  her  vote  from  Adams,     400 
Plnckney,  Thomas— 
appointed  envoy  to  Grent  Britain,  v.    18 
memorisl  against  British  instruc- 
tions, 888 
appointed  envoy  to  Spain,            vi.  862 
concludes  treaty  with,  864 
resigns  mission  to  London,                426 
contemplated    as  candidate    for 

Presidency  of  U.  S.,  426 

brought  forward  by  Federalists 
as  candidate  for  Vlce-Presldcn- 

umair  dealing  towards,  of  friends 
of  Adsms,  676 

Political  divisions  of  SUtes,  Federal 

and  Democratic,  vlL  400 

Ports  and  harbors  of  U.  S.— 
bin  to  fortify  them  passed,  t.  404 

UU  for  defbnoe  of  passed,  TiL   47 
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PostMMUr-Qwierml^TlioinM     FaOiM 


-  by 

I  to  fill  ihl*  ofioe, 
Ool.  PlokeiiDff  appointed, 
Po«t-oflloe  Department, 
power  of  rreeldeat  to  eetabllth 
poet-ofl&OM  and  poat^oadi  de- 
nied, 
power  of  rriddent  dtecnieed, 
act  paaMd  deelgnating  rontee  and 
pneeriUnf  datlee  and  powen 
of  Poitaweter^^eneral,  Stt 

PMt-ottcee  and  poet-roada— 

act  to  e«tabUao  paated,  t.  Wl 

Poet-road*— ameadatonr  act  ae  to, 


It.  6U 
It.  Vtt 


108 


postponed  by  Senate^  VL  419 

PreeldentofU.B.- 
■ooeeeeor  of  to  be  declared,  !▼.  S17 

act  paeead  doelaring  who  thonld 
be  aocoeeeon  in  case  of  vacan- 
ey  and  regulating  elections  of 
President  and  Vloe-Prestdent,        ZU 
tendency  of  power  in  U.  8.  to 

Bxeeattnk  vl.    41 

Infloenoe  of  his  peraonal  ebarae- 

Ur,  42 

question  as  to  power  to   ratify 

treaty  abeolatelyt  ^21 

power  of  appointing  oflloers    opin^ 

ioaofHsnlltoo,  tIL  854 

•lection  of  Jefferson,  400 

final  Tot«^  400 

eormpt  Infineaees  by  Jeifeyeoo,         40S 
Press,  liberty  oi;  L    10 

iu  oonrage,  28 

Prerost,  Oaneral— orosMt  into  Bonth 

OaroUna,  L  681 

Prisoners,  exchange  of,  1446 

Priae  qnestions— uonrt  of  Adniiralty 

decide  sgalnst  Its  Jurisdiction,    t.  2S6 
Prliea,  sale  of  In  porU  of  U.  B.— 
bill  to  prohibit  psises  House— Is 
amenaed  In   Senate  and  post- 
poned by  House,  t1.  410 
PriTateering-Un  prohibiting  it,     tIL    48 
Prussia  concludes  a  treaty  with  U. 

a,  iU.  87 

Putnam,  Israel— a  ITi^ior-General,      1.    92 

misconduct  In  Highlands,  821-8 

reproTed  by  Washington,  860 

Washington's  oensure  o^  4M 

Putnam,  Buftoa— dismJssea  fay  Jef- 

Ibrson,  tH.  070 


Quebec  ■sinlted  and  Montgomery 


il05 


BandalTs  Life  of  Jeffbrson— 
its  aoouraey  denied— has  no  title 

to  confidence.  It.  487 

important  misstatement  by  ex- 
posed, yi.    86 
attack   on    Wolcott— Tindieatlon 
of  by  Washington,  248 
Randolph,  Edmund- 
view  as  to  new  Oonstltutlon,        lU.  280 
propositions  for  a  QovemmeDt,         268 
for  a  plural  Ezeoutive,                      268 


Randolph, 
first  oppossi,  t 
stttudbn, 


Attomey-deneial,^ 
ottdal  opinion  on  j^i 


Oon. 

tti.4«8,4fl6 

iv.  81 

il'atloaal  Bank,     2tt 

u»es  Washington  to  consent  to  re- 
eleettoo,  and  vindicaftes  poUey 
of  Administration,  t.  00 

onpeees  proseeottooaof  Insorgenta,    104 

ioB  erTooaous  course,  106 

opinion  as  to  IVenoh  priaesand 
privateers,  218 

against  restitution  of  prizes,  284 

Jeflbrson  to  Madieon,  uiying  he 
may  be  Influenoed-— his  opin- 
ions quiet  Washington,  818 

oppoees  extra  session  of  Congress,     888 

Jeflbrson's  comments  cm  Ran- 
dolph's conne.  and  ooDtcmptn- 
oos  opinion  of  nim,  844 

appointed  Secretary  of  State,  441 

views  President  as  oeiQg  in  ikvor 
o#  neutraUtv,  and  such  the 
meaning  of  the  proclamation,      < 

jvrepares  parwraph  for  speeoh, 
which  is  preferred,  408 

declines  proseoutlDg  Jay  and  King 
for  a  fiSsely  alleged  libel  on  Ge- 
net, 427 

oppoees  Hamilton  being  envoy  to 
England  and  advisee  a  mission 
—not  diplomatic,  688 

ooDsulU  French  envoy  aa  to  mis- 
sion to  England,  688 

urges  prepsratioos  Ibr  war  and 
postponement  of  appotntLag  aa 
envoy,  688 

submlU  drsft  of  Instnetlona  to 
Jay,  687 

reply  to  Hammond  as  to  British 
orders  violative  of  neutrality,      vL   8 

somewhat  modified  at  Hamilton*s 
instance,  8 

equivocating  o^nkm  as  to  Hamll- 
u>n's  exposition  of  his  anth<Mity 
to  effect  loans,  21 

dissuades  change  In  destination  of 
loan,  47 

advises  a  mission  to  Europe  to 
concert  eodperatlon  with  Den- 
mark as  to  neutral  rights,  vL  61 

proposes  to  instruct  Jay  to  estab- 
lish by  treaty  a  concert  with 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  51 

doubts  legality  and  expedlencqr  of 
coercing  Insurgents  against  ex- 
cise law,  10 

advises  precautionary  measures,  72 

hastens  to  Fauchet— states  danger 
of  a  civil  war,  and  asks  money.        72 

opposes  promulgation  of  Hamil- 
ton's report  on  insurrection,  77 

oflbrs  Jefferson  mission  to  Spain,         80 

Jefferson's  re^y  refusing  It,  87 

attempt  to  excite  feeling  In  Wash- 
ington towards  Hamilton,  101 

frames  part  of  instmcttons  to  Jay,     200 

objects  giving  power  to  Jay  to 
sign  a  treaty  to  be  ratified,  261 

states  to  Jay  his  ot^Jectiona  to 
pendl  ng  propositions  as  to  treaty 
with  Great  BritMln,  212 

dissuades  President  ratifying 
treaty^  219 

"  Oalm  Observw  **  as  to  treaty  as- 
cribed to,  284 
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Bandolph,  Edmmid— 
eootfaioed  oppodtion  to  ntifloft> 

tion  <3f  treaty,  vi.  t46 

hit  mlMonduot  en>ofed,  Ue 

raafirnfttloo  «ttd  leCur  to  PrMldent,  947 
Tindioation  by—demanded  of  hhn,  800 
aalM  President  fcr  copy  of  an  tn- 

teroepted  letter  of  Faoohet,  800 

Interviewa  with  Faaebet  and  cartlA* 

oate  by,  tOl 

farther  (wiQiriea  of  Pretidont  as 

to  hU  knowledge  of  dooameote,     SOI 
Inquiriet  of  Woloott  aa  to  papen    802 
YudicatioQ  by  and  inaolttiig  letter 
to  Waahlogton  diynlgiiig  conll- 
dence,  808 

to  MadtMm  aflmtliiig  WariilDgtoo,     800 
to  WashlnstoD  showliiff  hU  with- 
drawal of oonfideooe  from  Jeflbr* 
aoD,  480 

Baodolph,  John,  morea  leading  reao- 
Intlona— reduetion  of  elvil  and 
^  military  eetabllshmenu  and  dla- 

plftoement  of  Olroult  Jodgee,   vil.  821 
noiiee  of  Inquiry  ae  lo  alteratlone 
in  Jodloiary  Department  and  ae 
to  selection  of  Juries,  640 

moves  eall  for  informatloB  as  to 

terms  of  oeeslon  of  Looisianiu        814 
timid  resolatioQ  as  to  intermptlon 
of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  and 
assnrance  of  a  bold  porpose,  817 

Indignant  at  dnplidty  of  Jeflbnon,    868 
interview  with  and  insolt  to  Mad* 
ison,  888 

Bawdon,  Lord,  at  Oamden,  11. 122 

Bed  Bank  Fort,  i.  280 

attacked,  and  enemy  repolsed,  800 

Beed,  Adjutant  Genera),  to  Lee,  1. 148, 144 
to  Gates,  stating  diminished  con- 
fidence of  Wssliington,  It.  26 
to  Gates,  908 
Beforms  In  Parliament  urged,         UL     8 
Bemoval  of  offieera— power  discuss- 
ed,                 ^^                   Iv.   11 
declared  to  be  in  the  President,  16 
Madison*s  views.                                480 
eonstrnctive  violatloii  of  Const!- 
tutlon,                                             482 
Bepresentatlvea— biennial  term  ob- 
jected to~flzedbyOonstltutlon,  iU.  407 
apportionment  of,                         Iv.  826 
Beprisals  on  English  property  pro- 
posed,                                       V.  622 
oppoaed  by  Hamilton,                       694 
Bepnaala  by  navy  authorised  against 

France,  rU.  148 

Bepublican  Constitution  guaranteed 

toeaohStat^  111.987 

Besidence  of  Congress,  iv.  184 

discussed  and  temporarily  fixed  at 
Philadelphia  and  permanently 
on  Potomac,  187 

history  of  cabal  ss  to  residence,  476 
resldenee  question  and  eharter  of 

NatlonafBank,  488 

eflbrt  to  influence  Washington  de* 
feated,  486 

BetaUatlon  on  French  dtliens— act 

authorixing.  Til.  941 

Bevlsion,  Council  of,  111.  904 

urged  by  Madison— opposed  by 
Hamilton,  984 

Bevolution  American— condition  of 
ookmlsts  —  no  disttnoUoii  of 
r»nkB»  iT.644 


Bevolntlon  American — 

a  mere  secession  fkmn  Bnglaad,  It.  647 
Bhode  Islaadr^deputattoaand  letter 
to,  as  to  grant  of  impost,  IL  840 

refuses  the  grant— her  objections 

answered,  349 

violent  policy— test  oath,  lit  161 

adopU  Oonstitutloii  of  the  XT.  8.,  iv.  174 
withholds  two  votes  Ihxm  Plnek- 
ney.  ^      ,  „  vU.  408 

Federal  8taU  to  Join  in  the 

606 


flratFederal  State  to  Join  in  the 
aupport  of  Jeflbrson, 
Blves,  w Ullam  C.,— oomments  upon 
hU  notices  of  •*  History  of  Be- 


History  < 

pnbUo"  inhis**Lifb**  ofMadl- 


BobUni 


tI.800 
of— a  pirate  and  mur- 

Bochambeau,  commander  of  auxiU- 
_    aryarmyofFranoe,  II.   18 

Boss,  David,  elected  to  Senate,         v,  481 
resdutloas  of— asserttns  the  right 
of  deposit— oalling  for  Imme* 
diate  oooupotion  offorta  In  New 
Orleans  aiul  employment  at  na- 
val and  military  forces  of  U.  S.,  vii.  899 
speech.  In  support  of  hia  resolu- 
tions, "'^  m 
substitute  giving  power  to  employ 
mlHtla  passed,                                888 
Bush,  Benjamin,  ss  to  Lee,                L  109 
Bush,  Dr.,  resigns  under  an  Inqtdry 

as  to  abuses,  t  809 

anonymous  letter  to  Patrlek  Henry,    806 
ssperalons— hatred  to  Great  Bri^ 
ain,  a  906 

Busaia  cutttvates  favor  of  England 

— poltoy  of  Veiwennes,  II.  407 

BuUedge,  John.  U.  888 

appointed  Chlef-Justice  in  place  of 

Jay  resigoed,  vl.  429 

nomination  of  rejected  by  Senate,      428 


Baratogfs  battle  ofl  L  898 

Savannah  attacked  by  lineoln  and 

D'Estaign— rrpalasd.  1.  681 

Seammel,  Col.,  woundedf  and  dies,  II.  970 
School  esUblished  in  New  York,  1.  10 
Scotch,  1.     7 

Schuyler.  PhOlp,  In  New  York  As- 
sembly, I  90 
supports  etoctlon  by  baUot,  86 
his  character,  78 
In  Continental  Congress,  01 
of  Committee  to  organize  an  army,       09 
appointed  Malor-General,                    09 
head  of  Nortaem  Indian  Depart- 
ment,                                               06 
in  command  at  New  York,                 06 
nrgea  troops  to  northern  fh>ntier 
—urges  forming  an  artillery  oom- 
pany,                                             109 
and  raising  works  on  Hudson,           108 
ordered  to  advance  Into  Canada,       106 
advances  into  Canada,                       921 
taken  ill  and  retires,                           922 
aa  to  discontents  of  Santem  troopa,    998 
dlflieulties     with     Wooster— de- 
mands a  Court  of  Inqui  ry ,              994 
disposition  of  foroe,  and  firm  pur- 
pose,                                            940 
alarms  in  Albany,                             948 
recalled  ftom  hb  oommandr-fn- 
quiry  ordered,                               961 
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h\»  preVtoiu  itnlicyt  L 

dsportmeat  to  OatM  iribtn  miiwr- 


kliMliMM  to  BarfmrM, 
•eqolttod  booorabCy  by  Congr<M, 
hlimiatllltj,  U. 

to  BsmUton  m  to  hie  appolnt- 
mrnit  at  Boorettfy  of  SmteMy 
toFraaeo, 
noocnmMKto  oocrelTt  power  in 

Qovwrtunont, 
appolntod  a  Oommiiaioner  to  Con* 

Taotlon. 
oppoaea  dlaorimtnatlnf  lawa,        til. 
•xerta  Iniliienoa   in   aapport  of 
tTMly  with  Qraat  Britain,         tL 
Baameo— bill  ft>r  relief  and  proteo- 

tloDofpaaeed,  tL 

Seamen,  American— bill  tor  protec- 
tion of,  poftponed.  Til. 
Search,  right  of,  examined  by  Ham- 
ilton, vi. 
Beat  of  National  Qoremment,         UU 
Hamilton  Ibvora  a  poeitlon  In  New 
Jereey, 
Beoretary  of  Treaeoiy— dotiea  of,    iv. 
Beeret  aaeoolatlooa— erlla  and  dan- 
gera  of^  ▼!. 
progrcM  of,  and  roppreeelon  of  in 

Beoret  debatee  objeeted  to  by  Had!' 


motion  to  reeoind  eziatlnff  rale 
prompted  Inr  a  diaoaeaKm  of 
meararet  aa  to  Algerinee,  4 

Bedgwiok,  Theodore,  advocate  of 
Oonatitntlon  in  MaeaaohiiMtta 
Oonvention.  ill. 

iQpporta  the  taxing  power. 

oppoeee  dliorimlnatlon  of  pnbllo 
oredltori,  It. 


407 
414 

T7 
89 

MO 

848 

600 

610 
681 


nrcee  aaanmptlon  of  State  debte. 

delenda  Excite  eyitcon,— defenda 
a  National  Bank, 

Tlndloatee  power  of  Preddent  to 
eetnbliah  poet-officee  and  roatee. 

notice  of  moUon  for  meaanree  of 
defence  propoeed  by  Hamil- 
ton, T. 

reeolntlooe  for  raising  military 
fbroe  and  anthoriiing  an  em- 
bargo, 

reference  ordered  aa  to  detail  of 
meaanrea  of  defence. 

Iqjnrioas  coodnct  of  England,  but 
neoetelty  of  a  special  mlealon,         o«o 

to  BecreUry  of  Treaanry  aa  to  rev- 
enne,  when  to  be  deemed  in 
treatory,  and  whether  any 
amount  cajpaMe  of  beiiMr  drawn 
Into  It,  and  aa  to  expedienoy  of 
a  loan,  677 

loanantnorized,  678 

speech  on  oraanisatlon  of  militia,  tL  141 

exposes  coodnct  of  opponents  of 
the  fiscal  system,  177 

tribute  to  Hamilton,  178 

moves  proTlslons  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect treaties  recently  concluded,     898 

retort  upon  Gallatin,  888 

appeal  U>  Madlaon,  401 

to  Hamilton,  preferring  Jeflbrson 
to  Burr  as  President,  487 

labored  letter  to  Hamilton  as  to 
ehotoe  of  Prealdent,  460 


PAGB 

Beditloii  Aot,  modlfltd  tad  pMied- 

iuHMtnree.  viL  182 

Senate.  Hamilton  wishea  it  efaoeen 
by  the  people  through  electors— 
to  be  ohoMn  by  State  liegisla- 
tniea,  1U.S10 

termofaerrlcedieoiiBsed,  810 

snflVage  of  Statea  In  lU  ohotoe,  813 

lU  duration  vindicated,  4U 

Wilson  —  national  sovereignty  — 

Declaration  of  Independence,  804 
consent  of  neeeesary  to  removals,  iv.  438 
opens  lu  doors  during  legislative 

proceedings.  v.  48S 

act    for   pnaishmant  of  certain 

crimes,  672 

oppoeed  at  inataaoe  of  Fkeoeh  am- 

bassador,  but  passed,  674 

nddreaa  of;  offbring  thanka  due  to 

Washington,  opposed,  vL  8tt 

addreas  passed.  828 

Sequestration  of  Britlah  debta  pro- 


S 


oppoee<f  by  Hamilton, 
ShMDume,  agalnatacknowledsment 
of    independence    of     United 
Statea,  1L486 

Sherman,  Roger,  for  four  years*  du- 
ration of  Senate,  ill.  811 
vindicates  propoeed  asaumptkm  of 
State  debta,  iv.   88 
Short,  appointed  Minister  to  Spain,  vL     0 
rejected  aa  anvuy  to  Russia,         vil.  608 
Slmcoe,  takes  post  near  Mlamis,      vL     8 
explanation  demanded  of  this  and 
other  menacing  procednrea,  8 
SIncde  Executive  officers  urged  by 


uiamllton. 
Executlve/katloDal— how 

ita  powers, 
Its  term  of  office, 
mode  of  election, 
declared  to  be  Ineligible, 
removal  by  impeachment, 
single  or  plural  executive. 


II.  07 


281 
261 


208 


seven  States  for  a  single  executive,  204 
slMjle  executive  approved— dif- 
fering  views  as  to  its  choice— 
le-eUgible,  826 

vote  as  to  term  of  good  behavior 


declared  to  be  seven  years, 
years— ele 


827 


term  reduced  to  four  y< 
tors  of  to  be  chosen  by  Legisla- 
ture, 884 
Sinking  fUnd,  plan  of,                      iv.  67 
force  of  stated,                               vL  100 
veeting    It   in  eommlsston^v  aa 
**  property  in  trust "  opposed  but 
retained,  ISO 
Six  Nations— their  ^Federal  Repub- 
lic,                                              I.     6 
of  Indians— council  of  Western  In- 
dians desiring  peace— confidence 
in  Waahington,                          vi.   60 
their  letter  to  Hamilton,  protesting 

fidelity  to  U.  S..  02 

war  with  Six  Nations  threatened,      100 
Slaves,  computation  of  In  fixing  con- 

tributtone  to  Oovemment,  II.  631 

three-fifths  to  be  comprehended,       638 
three-fifths  representation  adopt- 
ed In  Constitution,  iH.  826 
tax  upon  each,                              viL  164 
act  of  New  York  for  their  gradual 
•mancipation,  816 
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ordinance  of  1787)  vll.  660 

eflbri  to  muiMmd  its  opentkm  in 

Indiana  defeated,  661 

Bonth  Carolina  repeal*  her  law 

prohibiting  importaMon  of^  661 

Oongreee  Impoee  a  epeoifto  tax  on 

all  Imported  liaTee  into  U.  S.  or 

territories  of,  661 

Sroyidon  ae  to,  in  Louisiana,  661 

bree-flfths  representation  of  de- 
Doanced,  800 

Blave-trade,  restrictions  upon,  UL  488 

aboUUonof,  iv.  W 

Smith,  Melancthon,  in  New  York 
Convention,     opposes     three- 
fifths  repreeentauon  of  slaves.  111.  486 
Smith,  of  Connecticut,  against  reso- 
lutions of  reprisal,  v.  642 
Smith,  Robert,  appointed  Secretazy 

of  Navy.  vii.  606 

Smith,  WilUam,  exposes  inconsis- 
tency of  opposition  in  reqpect  to 
taxation,  vi.  162 

opposes  csll  for  papers  in  negotlft' 

Uon  with  Great  Britain,  867 

resolution  of  in  reply  to  Gallatin 

as  to  amount  of  the  public  debt.     418 
asks  to  read  corrective  statement 
as  to  the  finances— permission 
reftised  bv  House,  y         421 

on  demand  of  compensation  for 

spoliations  by  France,  vU.  86 

authorized  to  treat  with  **Tha 
Porte,»  2M 

Snuff,  duty  upon  suspended,  vi.  418 

Soldiers  denounced,  i  84 

Bona  of  Liberty,  i.   20 

organised  in  New  York,  and  ap* 
point  committee  of  correspond- 


Southern  domination  denounced  in 

New  England,  vii.  790 

Southern   politics  tending  to  dia- 

union,  vi.  112 

South  America,  liberation  of  con- 
templated by  Hamilton,  vii.  211 
negotiations  of  Miranda,  212 
fivoraUe  sentiments  in  Paris,  218 
commissioners  from  state  terms  of 
aid  by  England  arranged  by  Pitt,    218 
South  America,  822 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  oon^ 

quered,  il.   14 

South   Carolina   Colooial   Govern- 
ment—settlement of,  ill,  427 
colonial  d  IsputesL  428 
State  controversies,  480 
debates  on  Constitution,                    481 
ratifies  Constitution,                          441 
French  force  levied  in,  but  sup- 
pressed,                                     V.  887 
Joins  the  opposition,                       vL  888 
Spain  hesitates  to  aid  United  States 
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eontemplates  Joint  attack   upon 

New  York,  630 

Tlndioates  bis  conduct  to  Gates,  687 

aa  to  defence  of  Bon^ehi  Statea,  088 

to  Jersey  regiment,  640 

nrgea  provision  forofllMrs,  648 

droular  to  obtain  retoforoements,  646 

head-quarters  at  New  Windsor,  648 

wealcnessofarmy,  668 
dtffloultiea  as  to  oomminds  of  offl- 

cera,  664 
conference  with  La-Litteme  aa  to 

the  Florldas  and  Canada,  667 
In  New  Jersey,                             ii.  88  • 

moves  to  Peeksklll,  87 
oantions  Congress  not  to  suspend 

Greene,  and  their  Intention  re* 

Unqnlshed,  43 
grapluo  view  of  stalo  of  army  and 

of  foreign  aflklrs,  48 
a  draft  of  troops  and  more  ample 

supply  of  nrovirfOBs  urged,  46 

magaxinea  for  Bonthem  States,  48 
Bontbem  Statea  refuse  increased 

powers  to,  48 

eonference  wlfh  Rochambeau,  40 

kindness  to  Arnold,  61 
vges  an  increase  of  army^pef* 

manent  fofoe  for  South  and  iiiii* 

axinee,  137 

eemmendailonofHsmttion,  903 
forma  a  Junction  on  the  fiiMson 

with  FrsDoh  army,  368 
stratagem  to  ooooeal  movement 

ofarmy  to  South,  388 

moves  to  Philadelphia,  360 

tavesCs  TorktowxC  966 
astoponishmentof  CapCaIn  Asgill,  984 

Vergennea  Interpoees,  987 

Oongrees  releases  hina,  988 

his  views  of  army  discontents,  870 
arder  disapproving  dlaorderly  pro> 

ceedinga.  884 

statement  to  Hamilton,  886 
at  to  perpetuation  of  TTnloii  and 

nfomctf  Oonfedentlon,  808 
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army  dH^Wf^tents  IL  480 

his  opposition  to  Bute  Amda  and 

loMi  prcijndioes,  608 

resigns  his  command  at  Annapo* 

Us,  lU.  70 

repairs  to  Mount  Vernon,  71 

as  to  Cincinnati.  194 

desire  to  serve  Steuben,  196 

views  of  power  necessary  In  a 
general  covemmeot,  and  disor- 
ders arising  from  State  goven^ 
menta.  964 

chosen  Preaident  of  General  Con- 
vention—aa  to  secret  debatea  In 
Convention,  366 

obligation  not  to  note  proceedings,  968 
Washington  approvea  Hamilton*s 

views  of  government,  808 

ajiproves  a  strong,  energeUo  gov- 
ernment, tt9 
Ikvors  a  provision  for  Steaben,  888 
urges  adoption  of  Constttutfaw,  4a 
opposes  a  second  convention,  448 
rejoloee  at  ratlAcatloa  by  Vii«iaK  i7» 
favors  a  central  seat  of  gpessa- 

ment,  644 

applanos    Federalists    of    Neur 

York,  648 

reluctance  to  become  President,  861 
aa  to  selection  of  Vioe-Presldem,  681 
nnanlmooa  vote  as  Presldeat,  688 

proceeds  to  New  Tork—honors 

there— Inaugurated  as  President.    688 
his  appearance  and  Inauguration,  iv.     8 
aaks  Madison  to  prepare  answer  to 
address  of  House  of  Representa- 
tlvee,  9 

consults  Hamilton  as  to  etiquette,        9 
selects  him  aa  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury, 30 
inclines  to  dlsoriminating  duties  In 

tevor  of  Franee,  86 

visits  New  England.  87 

requests  Hamilton  to  prepare  hla 

speech.  198 

his  satisxaotlon  with  nublio  aflkift 
and  a  restoration  of  publio  orsd-^ 
it,  818 

calls  upon  Hamilton  to  prepare  hla 

Bpeeeh,  890 

orders  vindication  of  military  pro- 
ceedings against  Indians,  888 
cautious  but  decided  opiinona  In 

fovor  of  emancipation  of  alavea,      467 
appearance  of  and  dress-^publlo 
and  private  msaifostatlnns  of 
reepectto,  808 

dMlns  to  prepare  formonarehy 

folselv  imputed, 
aatlsnction  with  publio  afidn, 
prospeet  of  excise  mtem, 
intimates  thought  of  retiring, 
eflbrt  by  Jeiforaon  to  Indnea  hla 

retiring,  84 

Uivltes  Madison  to  prepare  a  valo- 

diotory  address,  88 
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objections    to    AdministratloB, 
and  Imputations  of  evil  deslgna,      40 
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Oreat  Britalii  If  approved  hy 
Senmto,  Ti.  228 

oontolU  Hamlltoo  m  to  his  oonne 
In  regard  to  this  treaty,  828 

to  Hamilton  aa  to  bis  advice  that 
now  article  of  treaty  be  rabmiU 
ted  to  Senate,  236 

dignified  reply  of,  toremonatranoe 
of  Boston,  287 

to  Hamiltoa  as  to  treaty,  210 

annooDoee  to  Bandolpb  nts  retom 
to  Philadelpbia  to  consider  rati* 
flcation  atia  Inetmctiont,  2tt 

condition  of  public  mindf  m  to 
treaty— partieane  of  Frencb,  2t2 

vrmd  to  return  to  Philadelphia,       218 

to  Bandolph— etating  reeolaUon  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  244 

figne  the  treaihr,  2*7 

Interview  with  and  espotnra  of 
Bandolph  who  reeigne,  247 

Baodolplre  reeignatlon  accepted,       248 

reply  to  Livingston  as  to  treaty 
with  England,  257 

Inveotivea  oy  Democratic  pressea 
and  menaced  impesclunent  of,       283 

rebake  by,  lo  reply  to  an  address,      284 

ooosalts  Hamilton  as  to  terms  of 
a  new  negotiation  witli  Qreai 
Britain,  286 

kindness  to  yoang  La  Fayette,  281 

sathorlxea  Randolph  to  pabllah 
all  bis  correspondence  with  bim,    294 

<*  ealm  observer*  impeaches  Wash- 
ington's integrity— and  brief  re* 
ply  by  Wolcott,  296, 297 

** explanation**  by  Hamilton  vin- 
dicating Washington,  297 

imary  of,  "^ 
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olph  of  secrecy  im- 

I  an  explanation  necessary,        801 
repllee  to  Randolph's  inqniries,         801 
eonsulls  Hamilton  as  to  notice  to 
be  taken  of  Randolph's  **  vindi- 
cation,** 809 
his  indignation  towards  Bandolph,    809 
Invites  Governor  Johnson,  C.  O. 
Pinckney,  and  Patrick  Henry 
Into  his  Cabinet,  SU 
eoosolts  Hamilton  as  to  a  socces- 
•or  to  Randolph,  stating  oifors 
made  by  bim,  812 
eoBsnlto    Hamiltori     as    to    his 

speech,  £20 

refosal  by  House  to  visit  Presl^ 

dent  on  his  birthday,  844 

eoosults  Hamilton  ss  to  course  in 
respect  to  call  by  House  for 
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Great 
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idence  of, 
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by  House  of  papers  in  negotla> 
tlon  with  Gn«t  Britain,  874 

again  eonsuHs  Hamilton,  874 

eommonicatea  to  Mm  tltat  he  had 
prepared  a  draft  of  reasons  for 
reAisingpaptrs  to  Hooseof  Rep- 
resentatives, 878 
■ommary  of  this  draft,  879 
nomlnatea  Commissioners  under 

treaty  with  Great  Britain,  881 

hit  oorreot  judgmast  on  oppoii> 


Washington.  George— 

tion  to  nilfll  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  vi.  406 

hesitation  to  appoint  King  envoy 
to  London,  427 

reurged  by  Hamilton  and  ap- 
pointed. 428 

consults  Hamilton  ss  to  course  to 
be  pursued  in  case  of  hostile 
mission  ftt>m  France,  467 

oonsulU  Cabinet  ss  to  power  of 
President  to  send  an  extra  envoy 
to  France  during  recess  of  Ben- 
ata,  4M 

Cabinet  opinion  against  the  power 
and  necessity  or  recalling  Mon- 
roe to  create  a  vacancy,  408 

letter  to  Hamilton  consulting  him 
as  to  his  power  to  instltuta  an 
extra  mission  and  aaUng  general 
advice,  487 

letter  toMonroe  vindicating 
his  own  foreign  policy,  470 

confidential  paper  of  treacherously 
pubUshed,  and  Washington  as- 
saUed,  481 

another  confidential  paper  of  pub- 
Ushed, and  Washington  de- 
nounced, 482 

direoU  Secretary  of  Btata  to  pre- 
pare an  exhioltion  of  foreign 
policy  of  U.  a,  488 

Jeflbrson  to  Washington,  denyinv 
agency  in  publication  of  conli- 
dentlal  papers,  484 

duplicity  of  this  letter,  and  Wash- 
ington*s  pregnant  reply,  488 

letter  to  woverneur  Morris  on  in- 
jurious policy  of  Great  Britain, 
to  induce  a  more  libersl  pf^lcy, 
fklls  into  hands  of  French  JDlreo- 
torv,  499 

attacks  upon  President  to  induce 
his  resignation,  491 

publishes  his  circular  letter  to 
States,  49t 

requests  Madison  to  prepare  draft 
of  a  Farewell  Address,  498 

Madison  preparea  a  draft— oom- 
mente  upon,  494 

Washington  prepares  a  draft  and 
submits  it  to  Hamilton  to  l>e  re- 
dressed, 497 

to  Hamilton,  giving  him  option  to 
throw  the  address  intoa  diflbr- 
ent  form,  retaining  hia  views, 
and  also  ssklng  his  own  draft 
when  amended  by  Hamilton  to 
be  returned,  486 

urges  Madison's  draft  to  be  quoted 
rnfUl,  499 

as  evidenee  against  Jeflbraon  and 
Madison.  600 

eontenta  or  Washington's  draft,         600 

Washington's  preparatory  draft,       601 

to  Hamilton,  tenacious  of  his  own 
draft  to  be  modified,  628 

to  Hamilton,  as  to  his  draft,  621 

returns  Hamilton's  draft  with  ap- 
proval, 628 

to  Hamilton,  suggesting  recom- 
mendation in  draft  of  a  national 
university,  687 

to  Hamilton,  requesting  htm  to 
prepare  adnft  of  fpeeoh  to  Oon* 
gross,  .    629 
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•anrarM  vpon  Deosoeratie  leadt iv, 

ieUtiooa  leUer  addraoMd  to,  by  a 
nepbew  of  Jeflbraon— reply, 

note  aad  eompUmeotary  preaent 
to  Hamilton, 

■trlotnrea  by  upon  MonioePa 
**Vlew  of  the  oondoet  of  tbe 
XxeoQtiTe,** 

to  Hamilton— deollnea  maklog  a 
toar—  qncatlona  probability  of 
•a  open  war  wttn  France,  and 
inqmrea  wbetber  Hamilton  will 
be  a  eoa<Uator  In  eaae  be  aooepta 
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aoothing  lettera  to  Knox, 
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duct, 

argea  uamllton  to  raapend  his  de- 
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rion  In  army, 
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qaeatlon  of  relative  rank  of  gen- 
eral staff  appolntmenta, 
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France, 
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Weightoaad  Meaeuree.  standard  of,  It.  808 
West  Point— Ito  situation,  It.   88 

Western  people  clamor  sgalr  at  em- 
ployment of  regulars  to  oontral 
Indians,  ▼!.  68  • 

Wodem  territory— plan  to  sever  tt 

tram  U.  &,  vL  498 

meaaursa  of    Spain  to  aevar  it 
fVomU.  8.,  vIL  IT 

White  Plalaa,  Uttle  of,  L  181 

WUkinaon,  General,  report  to  Hatt- 
ilton  as  toWeaiem  region  and 
other  tqplce,  vtt.  888 

WiUiam-sHi>-m>e1  filed,  v.  fl8 

and  proteat  ^y  French  consul,  SM 
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